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PREFACE 


In  writing  this  work  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  author  to 
prepare  a  book  to  meet  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  a 
volume  that  will  give  an  intelligent  interpretation  of  recent  ad- 
vances in  the  study  of  pathology  of  diseases  of  the  hog,  and  the 
application  of  the  newer  therapeutic  discoveries  in  their  treat- 
ment. 

No  single  branch  of  agricultural  industry  has  made  as  rapid 
advancement  in  the  past  twenty-five  years  iis  the  swine-producing 
business.  It  is  only  a  short  time  ago  that  hogs  were  practically  a 
drug  on  the  market.  I  can  remember  in  the  late  90's  when  fat 
hogs  sold  for  3  cents  a  pound  live  weight  in  the  Com  Belt  States. 
This  same  class  of  hogs  to-day  are  worth  from  9  to  11  cents  a 
pound. 

This  enonnous  increase  in  the  value  of  hogs  from  a  financial 
standpoint  has  given  a  marked  stimulus  to  the  swine-producing 
industry*,  and  has  develo]x^d  a  desire  on  the  part  of  hog  owners 
to  give  their  sick  hogs  the  very  best  ]X)ssible  attention,  tis  the 
death  of  one  of  these  animals  means  a  large  financial  loss.  The 
veterinarian  has  also  lx*en  called  upon  more  frequently  to  treat 
sick  hogs,  and  this  part  of  his  practice  is  lx*coming  a  considerable 
item  in  the  business  of  every  practising  veterinarian. 

The  development  of  hog-cholera  serum  as  a  means  for  man- 
agement of  hog-cholera  has  given  an  added  stimulus  in  the  past 
ten  years  to  the  demand  for  scientific  treatment  of  sick  hogs. 
Both  veterinarian  and  farmer  have  been  quick  to  realize  the  im- 
portance of  this  new  means  of  treatment,  and  there  is  a  wide- 
spread demand  for  complete  explanation  of  the  underlying  scien- 
tific basis  for  this  means  of  combating  the  disease. 

In  this  work  it  has  been  my  especial  aim  to  explain  the  prin- 
ciples of  manufacture  and  use  of  hog-cholera  serum  in  such  a 
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maimer  as  to  make  it  intelligible  to  stockman  and  veterinarian 
alike.  This  is  at  present  the  main  field  of  swine  patholog>'  and 
practice,  and  if  I  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  this  object  I 
feel  well  repaid  for  the  time  and  labor  involved  in  compiling  the 
work. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  the  works  of  many 
DKxlem  authors  for  helpful  information,  and  especially  so  to  Dr. 
Craig,  of  Purdue  University;  Dr.  Kaupp,  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C; 
and  Prof.  Plumb,  of  Ohio  State  University.  The  works  of  these 
authors  have  been  the  source  of  many  valuable  points  in  their 
respective  fields. 

I  also  wish  to  extend  thanks  to  the  many  State  and  Federal 
officials  who  have  aided  me  in  every  possible  manner.  Appre- 
ciation is  especially  due  Dr.  George  R.  White,  State  Veterinarian 
of  Tennessee,  for  many  valuable  suggestions  and  the  excellent 
article  on  Castration  and  Spaying,  as  well  as  numerous  photo- 
graphs; Dr.  John  R.  Mohler,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industr>-  Dr.  M.  I.  Dorset,  Dr.  W.  B.  Niles,  and  many 
others  who  have  freely  assisted  me  in  many  wavs. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  the  many  breeders  and  swine-breeding 
associations  for  their  help  in  pnjparing  and  illustrating  the  section 
on  Breeds  and  Breeding  of  Swine. 

Charles  F.  Lynch. 

324  ScjrTH  Third  Street, 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Xorember,  1914. 
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DISEASES  OF  SWINE 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  HOG 

In  the  United  States  the  development  and  breedmg  of  hogs 
has  reached  the  highest  point  of  perfection,  and  the  great  American 
hog  may  well  be  looked  upon  as  the  king  of  his  breed.  In  no 
other  country  in  the  world  has  the  production  of  market  hogs 
reached  the  high  degree  of  perfection  seen  in  American  feed  lots. 
Especially  is  this  perfection  in  type  of  hogs  to  be  seen  throughout 
the  states  comprising  the  so-called  Com  Belt.  In  these  states 
hog  raising  is  the  king  of  industries,  and  more  time  and  attention 
is  devoted  to  breeding  of  swine  in  this  section  of  our  country  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Hog  raising  is  largely  a  money-producing  investment  in  our 
count r>%  and  the  American  type  of  hog  is  not  the  style  of  animal 
that  is  looked  upon  with  favor  ia  other  countries.  The  American 
farmer  desires  a  hog  that  will  produce  the  largest  possible  amount 
of  money  in  the  shortest  possible  amount  of  time  and  with  the 
least  possible  amount  of  feed.  Hogs  are  raised  by  the  Com  Belt 
farmer  for  the  money  there  is  in  them  as  well  as  the  pleasure  to  be 
derived  from  producing  prize  stock.  As  a  result  of  these  desires, 
we  find  that  the  American  type  of  swine  has  largely  been  developed 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  hog  that  possesses  compactness  of 
form,  a  wide  back,  full,  heavy  hams,  short  limbs,  and  that  will 
show  the  greatest  possible  gain  in  weight  on  the  least  possible 
amount  of  feed,  and  which  matures  at  a  very  early  date.  There  is 
no  other  animal  that  matures  and  becomes  marketable  as  rapidly 
as  the  United  States  hog,  and  no  other  species  of  farm  Uve-stock 
shows  as  large  and  as  quick  returns  upon  the  feed  given  as  the  hog. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  hog-producing  industry  has  shown  such 
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marked  growth  in  the  Com  Belt.    An  animal  that  is  capable  of 

showing  the  returns  produced  by  the  hog  is  indeed  worthy  of 

attention  and  care. 

THE  LARD  HOG 

The  hog  that  finds  most  favor  in  the  United  States  is  a  heavy 
producer  of  fat,  especially  showing  a  heavy  deposit  of  leaf-lard  fat 
and  subcutaneous  fat  beneath  the  skin.  This  type  is  seen  in  its 
most  perfect  development  in  the  Middle  West,  where  com  forms  a 
large  article  of  diet.  This  kind  of  hog  is  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  lard  hog,  and  does  not  meet  with  especial  favor  in  other 
countries,  where  the  bacon  type  is  more  sought  for. 

Favorite  American  Type. — The  important  desirable  features 
of  the  American  hog,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Com  Belt  farmers, 
is  compactness  of  body,  short  limbs,  well  boned,  and  with  strong 
joints,  short  head,  broad  back,  deep  body,  heavy  hams,  and  covered 
by  an  abundant  coat  of  fine  hair.  The  high-class  hog  should  pos- 
sess a  considerable  degree  of  activity,  and  yet  should  be  of  a  mild 
temperament.  The  activity  and  gentleness  are  important  charac- 
teristics from  the  standpoint  of  breeding.  The  weight  of  hog 
which  finds  favor  in  American  feed  lots  is  the  300-  to  400-pound 
animal. 

POINTS  IN  SWINE  JUDGING 

In  passing  judgment  upon  a  hog  intended  for  breeding  purposes^ 
with  a  view  to  development  of  the  desirable  points  above  men— 
tioned,  the  following  points  are  of  interest: 

Head  and  Neck. — ^It  is  desirable  to  have  the  head  short  ancL 
wide.  The  snout  should  preferably  be  short  and  well  formed* 
The  eyes  should  set  reasonably  far  apart,  and  should  not  be  sur — 
rounded  by  any  excessive  deposit  of  fat.  The  ears  should  be  oC" 
medium  size,  inclined  to  be  neatly  pointed,  and  set  at  a  propel" 
angle  upon  the  head.  In  the  best  type  of  animal  the  ears  ar^ 
covered  by  a  fair  amount  of  hair,  which  is  of  fine  quality  an(3 
texture.  The  head  and  face  should  be  free  from  any  wrinkles  o^ 
seams  that  give  an  unsightly  expression.  Jowls  should  be  fuU 
and  firm,  rounded  in  outline,  and  yet  not  over  fat,  so  as  to 
loose  and  flabby.  The  favorite  neck  is  short  and  thick,  and 
smoothly  with  the  body  at  head  and  shoulders.  Broadness 
neck  as  well  as  depth  is  desirable. 
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Chest  and  Shotdders. — Proper  development  of  the  chest  is 
essential  to  proper  action  on  the  part  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  The 
favorite  type  of  chest  is  broad  and  deep,  with  the  breast-bone 
located  well  forward  and  with  a  well-marked  curve.  This  indi- 
cates a  strong  constitution  and  plenty  of  room  for  development  of 
thoee  organs  which  are  essential  to  vigorous  growth. 

From  the  market  viewpoint  a  smooth  well-fleshed  shoulder 
is  highly  desirable.  There  should  be  absolute  smoothness  of  out- 
line at  the  junction  between  shoulders  and  chest,  and  no  hoUow- 
ness  or  roughness  at  this  point.  In  the  boar  there  is  always  some 
noticeable  thickness  of  the  skin  over  the  shoulder  muscles.  This 
is  a  characteristic  inherited  from  the  wild  boar,  in  which  this 
**shield"  was  developed  as  a  means  of  protection  in  fighting. 
While  a  reasonable  amount  of  thickening  of  the  skin  in  this  region 
is  unavoidable,  overdevelopment  of  the  * 'shield"  is  objectionable, 
as  it  may  be  transmitted  to  the  litter  and  become  an  undesirable 
quality. 

Front  Legs. — The  favorite  type  of  American  hog  is  close  built 
and  lies  close  to  the  ground.  The  front  legs  should  be  short  and 
well  formed,  with  strong  bones  and  well  developed,  but  not  over- 
large  joints.  When  facing  the  animal  the  front  legs  should  come 
down  on  a  level  with  the  center  of  the  shoulder,  the  knees  straight, 
and  reasonably  wide  apart.  The  toes  should  be  directed  forward, 
and  the  entire  attitude  of  the  animal  should  be  one  of  ease  and 
comfort.  The  pastern  joint  should  be  well  developed,  and  the 
rudimentary  toes  on  the  back  of  the  leg  should  be  set  high  enough 
to  clear  the  ground.  In  animals  that  are  narrow  chested  the  legs 
are  usually  set  too  close  together,  and  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
knees  to  bow  inward,  producing  a  condition  similar  to  knock-knee. 
While  a  coarse,  raw-boned  animal  is  not  desirable,  it  is  not  pro- 
fitable to  develop  too  fine  a  bone.  Strength  as  well  as  neatness 
are  desirable,  and  a  fairly  well-developed  bony  framework  is 
necessary  to  give  proper  weight-bearing  power. 

Back  and  Loins. — In  the  favorite  type  of  American  hog  the 
broad  back  and  loins  are  very  noticeable  characteristics.  During 
the  breeding  season,  when  the  herd  is  somewhat  run  down  in  flesh, 
the  width  of  the  back  may  not  be  so  prominent,  but  as  soon  as  the 
hog  is  put  upon  a  full  feed  of  grain  there  is  soon  noticeable  a  remark- 
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able  widening  of  the  loins,  a  slight  arching  from  before  back- 
ward, and  a  uniform  development  from  withers  to  loins.  Tapering 
toward  the  loins  is  not  a  desirable  feature,  as  this  is  an  indication 
that  the  shoulders  are  overheavy  and  the  loins  overlight.  The 
sUght  arching  of  the  back  from  before  backward  b  also  a  desirable 
characteristic,  as  it  indicates  a  strong  back.  Any  curving  down- 
ward of  the  back  is  an  indication  of  weakness,  and  denotes  liabiUty 
to  break  down  in  breeding  season  or  when  over  fat. 

Hips  and  Hams. — In  the  viewpoint  of  the  packer  the  hams 
represent  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  entire  carcass,  and  proper 
development  of  this  part  of  the  body  is  an  important  essential. 
In  the  high-grade  animals  the  hips  are  not  prominent,  but  present 
a  neatly  molded  outline,  which  gradually  merges  into  the  thigh 
below.  The  rump  usually  drops  off  rather  sharply  and  the  tail  is 
set  a  little  low.  The  most  desirable  form  is  that  with  a  broad  almost 
level  rump,  and  with  tail  set  as  high  as  possible.  From  the  tail 
the  hams  curve  gently  and  gracefully  outward,  and  then  around 
forward  again,  to  give  the  proper  contour  to  the  twist  and  hock. 
When  viewed  from  the  side,  the  desirable  ham  is  decidedly  long 
from  the  point  of  the  hip  to  the  lower  comer  of  the  ham,  and  is 
also  broad  from  side  to  side. 

Hind  Legs. — The  desirable  condition  of  the  hind  legs  is  short 
in  length,  placed  wide  apart.,  and  strongly  built.  One  of  the 
most  common  defects  is  a  cramped  condition  at  the  hock  joint. 
In  another  large  number  of  hogs  it  is  noticed  that  the  animals  are 
higher  behind  than  in  front.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  hind 
legs  are  too  long.  The  fleshy  part  of  the  ham  should  be  carried 
well  down  toward  the  hock.  Absence  of  this  plumpness  of  the 
thigh  is  quite  commonly  noted,  and  is  a  serious  defect.  When  the 
hog  moves  about  the  hind  legs  and  the  front  legs  should  move  for- 
ward in  a  straight  Une.  When  viewed  from  behind,  the  hind  l^s 
should  be  well  separated,  and  the  ham  from  between  the  legs  to 
its  outer  margin  should  be  broad  and  well  proportioned.  Below 
the  hock  the  hind  legs  should  be  straight,  well  boned,  and  the 
animal  should  rest  firmly  and  easily  upon  the  toes.  The  pastern 
joint  should  be  strong,  and  the  weight  of  the  body  well  supported 
and  easily  carried. 

Sides. — ^The  desirable  qualities  in  the  sides  are  fulness  and 
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depth,  with  a  well-sprung  rib.  There  should  be  sufficient  length 
of  body  to  indicate  ample  room  for  the  digestive  tract.  Ribs 
should  be  well  sprung  and  long,  a  characteristic  which  gives  an 
appearance  of  roundness  and  smoothness  to  the  body,  with  greater 
depth  than  appearance  would  indicate.  The  sides,  from  shoulder 
to  ham,  should  be  so  filled  out  as  to  present  a  perfect  line,  with  no 
depressions  back  of  the  shoulder  or  in  front  of  the  ham.  In  a 
perfect  animal,  if  a  straight-edge  be  laid  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
ham,  the  edge  whould  be  in  contact  with  the  sides  at  every  point. 
In  many  cases  overdevelopment  of  the  shoulders  or  hams  causes 
the  appearance  of  a  hollow  behind  the  shoulder  or  in  front  of 
the  ham.  Uneven  fattening  may  show  wrinkles  or  depressions 
along  the  sides.  The  body  should  be  thick  and  full  at  the  flanks, 
this  being  an  indication  of  good  fattening  power. 

Skin  and  Hair. — Smoothness  of  the  skin  and  fineness  of  the 
hair  are  two  very  desirable  characteristics  in  the  well-developed 
hog  of  any  breed.  By  th^  packers  the  smooth,  well-rounded 
skin  is  a  desirable  asset,  as  it  increases  the  ease  with  which  the 
carcass  can  be  dressed  and  cleaned.  In  coarse-bred  animals  it 
is  especially  frequent  to  find  deep  wrinkles  and  creases  in  the  skin 
of  the  face  and  sides. 

The  hair  is  another  important  point  in  passing  judgment  on 
the  desirability  of  a  hog.  Those  with  coarse  hair  are  usually  poor 
breeders,  and  also  do  not  show  a  good  gain  in  weight  in  accordance 
with  the  grain  that  they  eat.  A  fine,  evenly  distributed  coat  of 
hair  usually  indicates  that  the  digestive  apparatus  is  in  good  con- 
dition, and  that  they  are  good  breeders  and  excellent  fatteners. 
Color  of  hair  and  markings  differ  with  each  individual  breed. 

TaiL — ^This  seemingly  insignificant  organ  is  of  considerable 
importance  in  judging  hogs  of  high  quahty.  The  tail  should  be 
not  overly  large,  and  should  preferably  be  kinked  or  curled  rather 
than  carried  straight.  The  point  of  attachment  to  the  body  is 
also  of  some  importance.  The  tail  should  be  attached  to  the  body 
well  up  on  the  rump  and  not  too  low  down.  Too  low  attachment 
of  the  tail  indicates  too  much  slope  of  the  rump  and  narrowing  of 
space  in  the  birth  canal. 

Carriage  and  Disposition. — To  the  expert  judge  of  swine  the 
carriage  of  the  animal  is  a  very  important  point  in  passing  judg- 
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ffMffii.  'X\m  \ui%  Mtyjuld  Ktand  firmly  and  yet  easily  upon  all  four 
U*^*  'V\wi  \mfXAttii  jointi)  should  be  firm  and  well  formed,  the 
m^^xi  imnily  (turrml  on  the  toes,  and  movement  should  be  at  once 
^ftny  Mul  icnu'^fful.  When  the  hog  moves,  the  hind  feet  should  be 
vnrrUul  forward  in  a  straight  line  with  those  in  front,  and  the  gait 
should  \h*,  imny  and  comfortable. 

I  )iii|KMition  of  the  animal  is  also  a  very  important  point,  from 
thii  Kiiirtd|N)int  both  of  breeding  and  of  fattening.  An  irritable 
or  vIriouH  Kow  in  never  a  good  breeder.  She  is  usually  difficult  to 
N<«rvi%  hard  to  impregnate,  and  carries  her  litter  poorly.  At  farrow- 
itiK  tlnid  Nhn  Im  hard  to  manage,  and  frequently  will  trample  or 
vlclounly  doHtroy  hor  entire  litter  of  pigs.  This  class  of  sows  can 
IHWCT  he  iiHod  prolitiihly  in  the  breeding  pens,  regardless  of  how 
dt^winibh^  (liey  may  1k»  in  other  ways.  For  fattening  purposes 
they  iih^  tuiually  undesirable,  as  they  keep  up  a  continuous  fighting 
with  either  animals  in  the  feed  lot,  and  in  this  manner  not  only 
kiM^p  (hemst^lves  in  |HH)r  condition,  but  prevent  the  proper  develop- 
lueiil  {\(  other  hogs  lu*  well.  The  desirable  hog  is  one  that  has  a 
quiet.  dotMie  disjHK^ition.  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  has  sufficient 
aetlon  tuwl  eni^rgx'  io  get  alH>ut  and  exercise  sufficiently  to  maintain 
(HM'feet  hi^dth  anil  pn>jHT  function  of  the  body.  An  overplethoric 
m»v  in  uhuhIIv  h  jHH»r  bnwler.  and,  on  acn^ount  of  being  so  lazy, 
\l\Hvi*  iu»t  kiive  a  nourishing  milk,  and  digestive  disorders  in  the 
litter  ar\^  verv  i\«n\nu>n. 

THE  B^QON  TYPE  OF  HOG 

lu  tlw  ^X|K>rt  trmk^  tlH"^re  k  a  constantly  growing  demand  for 
H  K^u  ty^H^  vrf  l^v\H\.  The  fat  ^te>  of  bacon  produced  by  the 
Jhi\>  i>|H^  s)t  \\<%.  as  rt^wtsenttxi  by  the  FoiaiMk  and  Berkshires, 
\K^  \^^t  UHVl  with  faw^  aorv^s«i  the  water.  American  packers, 
^^^\\v\>H\  ^r\^  kv^th  tv»  |Mi<v  a  hiicher  price  for  thk  t3rpe  <rf  bog3, 
^i^>  iKv*  (^ct  W  iu  fewrH^^  uietfcsute  pcewnled  tlie  devetopment 
H^  ^^%^\  ^txy^t  e\t\^U  v*f  the  btUkVtt  hv.^  in  thk  country,  as  the 
IkinI  U\N\fet  a»v  uK*rv^  ra^Hikt  faincc^  in  ww^t  and  show  a  better 

^Wn^^  tnxwU  ar\^  A^iUK^wfeuAC  v^  tbe  incwase.  however,  and 
\v^\vKiH>  >i^v  rti  iIk^  S.Hi(hecu  :?^cv^  whure  an  earaess  effort  b 
Khxhj,  uk^vk^  K^  UuUl  V4^  the  h\'nrswv'<^'*«*  ijaBdhA?ttT«    These  bacon 
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breeds  do  especially  well  in  the  S^outh,  and  are  growing  in  popu- 
larity in  that  sectioa  steadily. 

The  main  differences  between  the  bacon  breeds  and  the 
lard  hogs  are  a  lunger  head,  longer  legs,  less  width  of  back,  loiter 
and  deeper  aides,  with  less  curve  of  rib  and  more  lean  meat,  with 
correspondingly  less  fat.  The  bucun  breeds,  on  account  of  their 
long  legs,  are  more  active  and  aggressive  than  the  more  steadfast 
lard  breeds.  In  weight  the  bacon  breeds  run  from  170  to  200 
pounds.  In  Canada  the  lighter  breeds  are  the  more  desired  by 
breeders  and  packers. 

l^pes. — The  most  representative  breeds  of  the  bacon  t_\-pe  are 
I  tiie  Tamwortb,  Large  Yorkshire,  and  the  Thin  Rind,  or  Hampshire. 


THE  LARD  TYPE  OF  HOG 


This  is  the  pioneer  of  ail  .\inerican  breeds  of  swine.     In  fact, 
i  most  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  Poland-China  claim  that  it 


Fig.   I.— PoUnd-China,  piickor^'  nioitH:  V.,r 
806    piwndB.     Winner    $7(X)   Pi>rk    I'urki-tv.'    i' 

Societjr's  sweep^takee  aaau:  lime  anrl   place.     Sweupataktsj  at  Quincry,  1 
Stale  Fair.  186S.     Note  apott^  appearaDce. 

ia  the  orUy  true  American  breed  of  hogs.  Not  only  is  the  Poland 
tiie  pioneer  of  American  breeds,  but  it  also  is  undoubtedly  the 
I  widely  distributed  of  any  single  breed  in  American  feed  lota 
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to-day.  Pure  Poland-Chinaa,  and  the  various  grade  hogs  derived 
by  crossing  the  Poland  with  other  types,  forms  by  far  the  bulk  of 
receipts  at  the  great  packing  centers.  This  great  popularity  of 
the  breed  is,  in  large  measure,  due  to  the  rapid  maturity  and 
excellent  fattening  qualities,  which  give  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the 
American  farmer  and  stockman.  Hog  raising  is  a  money-making 
business  with  the  men  who  produce  h<^  in  the  Cora  Beit,  and  a 
h(%  that  has  the  rapid  money-producing  possibilities  of  the 
Poland-China  U  always  bound  to  be  popular. 


Fig.  2.— Rood's  giant:  Weighed  1020  pounds.    An  excellmt  example  of  the  big 
type  of  Poland-China.    Owned  by  J.  F.  Cox  &  Sons,  Kdthaburg,  111. 


Histmy. — There  is  no  more  interesting  fact  connected  with  the 
Poland-China  breed  than  their  early  history.  They  had  their 
origin  in  the  United  States,  being  developed  by  the  Shakers  in 
southwestera  Ohio  in  the  early  part  of  the  past  century.  The 
first  reliable  history  of  the  breed  dates  back  around  1812  or  1814. 
About  this  time  the  development  of  the  breed  that  was  to  later 
become  famous  began  in  Warren  and  Butler  counties,  Ohio,  and 
in  Union  and  Wayne  counties,  Indiana.  About  this  time  there 
was  a  large  colony  of  Shakers  located  in  and  around  Union  Village, 
Warren  County,  Ohio.  These  Shakers  had  at  this  time  a  laige 
number  of  nondescript  hi^,  which  were  probably  mostly  of  the 
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Russian  and  Byfield  breeds.  These  hogs  were  not  classified  in 
any  definite  manner,  and  simply  consisted  of  a  large  number  of 
ordinary  hogs.  It  was  from  this  humble  beginning  that  these 
breeders  of  the  Miami  Valley  developed  a  breed  of  hogs  that  have 
set  the  standard  for  practically  all  breeds  of  the  great  American 
hog.  It  was  indeed  a  wonderful  accomplishment — starting  with 
practically  nothing,  they  bred  up  a  standard  type  that  was  so 
entirely  distinctive  and  unUke  the  European  and  Asiatic  stock 
from  which  they  sprang,  as  to  be  almost  worthy  of  classification 
as  a  new  species  of  animal  rather  than  merely  a  new  breed  of  the 
same  species. 

The  origin  of  the  name  Poland-China  is  rather  indefinite. 
The  hog  raisers  of  the  Miami  River  Valley  applied  the  name 
Poland,  or  Poland  and  China,  to  their  hogs  in  the  early  60's  and 
perhaps  even  earlier.  By  some  the  name  Poland  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  one  of  these  early  founders  of  the  breed  came  from 
Massachusetts,  and  brought  with  him  a  breed  of  swine  that  prob- 
ably had  their  origin  in  Poland.  This  man  was  himself  a  Pole,  and 
the  hogs  of  his  breeding  probably  got  the  name  of  Polands  more 
from  that  fact  than  from  direct  importation  from  Poland. 

Thorough  investigation  of  this  matter  was  made  in  the  early 
70*8  by  the  National  Swine  Breeders*  Association,  and  the  com- 
mittee making  the  examination  of  existing  records  at  that  time 
reported  that  *'in  view  of  the  difficulties  in  making  a  change  in  the 
name  of  any  breed,  that  the  said  name  of  Poland-China  be  recog- 
nized as  the  accepted  name  of  the  breed."  They  reported,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  unable  to  find  any  convincing  proof  of  the 
Polish  origin  of  the  breed.  No  evidence  has  been  advanced  since 
this  time  to  further  prove  the  exact  origin  of  the  ancestry  of  the 
foundation  stock. 

No  one  man  was  sufficiently  prominent  in  the  early  develop- 
ment of  the  new  breed  to  be  entitled  to  credit  as  being  "the  original 
Poland-China  man."  Mr.  D.  M.  Magie  and  Mr.  Ayers  McCreary 
each  claimed  to  have  a  pure-bred  herd,  consisting  of  Polands  and 
Big  Chinas.  A.  C.  Moore,  of  Canton,  Illinois,  was  another  early 
claimant  for  this  same  honor.  He  had  formerly  Uved  in  the  Miami 
Valley,  and  he  claimed  that  the  herd  he  carried  with  him  to  his 
Illinois  farm  were  pure  Poland  and  Large  China  blood.    Both  Mr. 
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Moore  and  Mr.  Magie  were  very  active  and  enthusiastic  admirers 
of  the  breed,  and  it  is  to  their  enthusiasm  and  energy  that  much  of 
the  early  popularity  and  rapid  improvement  of  the  breed  is  due. 

In  the  earliest  breeding  in  Warren  County  the  Russian  and 
Byfield  stock  were  crossed  and  also  bred  with  other  native  hogs. 
For  many  years  various  names  were  applied  to  the  swine  which 
came  from  this  district.  Among  other  names  used  to  designate 
these  breeds  were  Magie,  Butler  County,  Warren  County,  Miami 
Valley,  Poland,  Poland  and  China,  Great  Western,  Shaker,  Union 
Village,  Dick's  Creek,  Gregory  Creek,  as  well  as  many  others. 
This  haze  of  names  goes  to  show  what  great  confusion  existed  in 
this  early  development.  It  is  the  most  wonderful  achievement  of 
the  live-stock  industry  in  the  United  States  that  these  farmers 
were  able  to  evolve  from  this  greatly  jumbled  mixture  a  distinct 
breed  of  such  excellence  as  that  shown  by  the  modem  Poland-China, 
as  seen  in  the  Corn  Belt  feed  lots  to-day. 

The  advent  of  the  Big  China  breed  into  the  Miami  Valley  was 
about  1816.  The  first  of  these  hogs  to  arrive  in  the  district  were 
brought  by  John  Wallace  from  Philadelphia,  who  was  a  trustee  of 
the  Shaker  Colony  at  Union  Village.  As  has  been  already  stated, 
it  was  to  these  Shakers  around  Union  Village  that  the  early  improve- 
ment of  the  breed  was  due.  One  of  the  most  interesting  things 
about  these  Big  China  hogs  is  the  fact  that  they  were  white  in 
color,  or  white  with  sandy  spots.  The  Russian  and  Byfield  breeds 
were  also  white  in  color.  From  this  it  can  be  seen  that  the  black 
color  of  the  Poland-China  is  not  developed  as  a  characteristic  of 
the  early  foundation  stock,  but  is  developed  as  a  result  of  later 
crosses. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  Big  China  blood  into  the  herds  of 
Warren  County  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the  character 
of  the  breed.  These  new  animals  were  of  superior  quality,  and 
were  excellent  feeders,  hardy  constitution,  and  prolific  breeders. 
This  strain  became  very  favorably  known  throughout  what  was 
then  known  as  the  "Southwest"  as  the  "Warren  County  Hog," 
and  proved  the  source  of  a  great  boom  to  the  swine  industry  of 
Ohio  and  Indiana  in  the  period  between  1816  and  1835. 

In  1835  Munson  Beach,  of  Lebanon,  Warren  County,  Ohio, 
imported  some  Berkshire  stock  from  New  York  State,  and  crossed 
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them  with  the  then  prevailing  Warren  County  stock.  The  new 
Berkshire  cross,  by  their  greater  size,  stylish  appearance,  and 
powerful  build,  added  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the  native 
stock.  Others  soon  followed  suit,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
the  Berkshires  were  extensively  used  as  a  cross  for  the  War- 
ren County  herds.  This  developed  a  type  which  was  more  sym- 
metric in  appearance,  perfected  more  quality,  and  had  greater 
activity. 

Most  writers  attribute  to  this  Berkshire  cross  the  development 
of  the  black  color  which  is  such  an  important  prominent  charac- 
teristic of  the  breed  as  it  is  known  to-day.  This  is  unquestionably 
an  erroneous  belief.  In  fact,  it  has  been  practically  conclusively 
shown  that  these  Berkshire  hogs  brought  from  New  York  State 
were  not  black  hogs  at  all,  but  were  red.  Further  than  this,  any 
of  the  older  breeders  of  the  Poland-China  will  bear  witness  to  the 
fact  that  the  development  of  the  black-colored  Poland-China  did 
not  take  place  until  nearly  fifty  years  later. 

The  Old  Harkrader  sow,  which  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
animals  of  the  breed  in  1870,  was  a  pure  white  hog.  The  most 
noteworthy  animals  of  the  breed  for  twenty  years  after  ihis  date 
traced  their  ancestry  to  the  Old  Harkrader  sow.  She  was  by  all 
means  the  most  prominent  animal  of  the  breed,  and  lived  practi- 
cally fifty  years  after  the  change  in  color  is  generally  supposed  to 
liave  taken  place.  Other  prominent  Poland-Chinas  of  this  date 
are  described  as  white  hogs,  or  white  with  some  black  points. 

The  true  origin  of  the  black  color  in  the  breed  probably  traces 
to  the  boar  Tom  Corwin.  This  animal  was  entered  in  the  original 
Ohio  Record  Association  herd  book,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
famous  animals  of  the  breed.  So  great  was  the  popularity  of  the 
get  of  this  boar  that  it  was  only  a  few  years  until  almost  every 
prominent  Poland-China  herd  traced  their  ancestry  to  the  Corwin 
boar.  This  animal  was  nearly  black,  and  was  a  very  prepotent 
lx)ar.  His  color  was  prominent  in  his  get,  and  about  this  time 
breeders  of  the  Poland  began  to  select  for  breeding  purposes  those 
animals  that  were  more  black  in  color. 

As  late  as  the  middle  80's  show  animals  of  the  breed  were 
spotted  or  even  white  in  color,  and  it  is  only  in  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  that  a  truly  black  Poland-China  breed  has  been  de- 
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veloped,  and  this  change  m  color  is  largely  due  to  the  popularity 
of  the  Corwin  boar.  For  many  years  it  has  been  more  or  less  of 
an  open  secret  among  Poland-China  breeders  that  the  Corwin  boar 
was  not  a  full-blooded  Poland-China.  In  fact,  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  possessed  of  Berkshire  blood,  and  it  is  due 
to  this  late  cross  with  the  Berkshire  that  the  black  color  of  the 
present-day  Poland-China  is  due.  This  statement  is  distinctly  at 
variance  with  the  published  histories  of  the  breed,  as  set  forth  by 
other  authorities,  but  coincides  with  the  views  of  the  leading  breed- 
ers of  the  Poland  to-day,  and  especially  the  older  breeders,  who 
can  remember  distinctly  when  the  Poland-China  was  a  white  or 
spotted  hog. 

In  the  fall  of  1839  William  Neff,  of  Cincinnati,  imported  some 
hogs  from  Ireland  which  were  known  as  Irish  Graziers.  These 
were  crossed  with  the  then  prevailing  breed,  with  marked  improve- 
ment in  style  and  grazing  qualities,  as  well  as  hardiness  and  rapid 
maturity.  This  Irish  Grazier  stock  merged  with  the  hogs  of  the 
Miami  Valley  and  became  extinct  in  the  early  40*s,  but  not  until 
it  had  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon  the  development  of  the 
new  breed  which  was  destined  to  become  the  most  popular  in  the 
United  States. 

Since  that  time  the  development  of  the  breed  has  been  largely 
through  selection  and  careful  breeding.  The  majority  of  authori- 
ties claim  that  there  has  been  no  new  blood  introduced  into  the 
Poland-China  since  1845.  With  this  statement  I  must  beg  to 
differ,  as  I  think  Berkshire  blood  was  again  brought  in  with  the 
Corwin  boar  as  above  explained.  With  this  exception,  however, 
the  breed  of  to-day  is  largely  developed  by  careful  selective  breed- 
ing and  elimination  of  the  less  desirable  animals.  There  has 
been  a  steady  improvement  and  increase  in  desirability  of  appear- 
ance, as  can  be  seen  by  coinparison  of  prize  winners  of  1866  and 
1913. 

Improvers  of  the  Poland-China. — ^As  already  stated,  no  one 
man  can  claim  the  honor  of  being  the  originator  of  the  Poland- 
China  hog.  Many  men  have  come  forth  with  the  claim  that  they 
are  the  "original  Poland-China  man,"  but  none  have  been  able  to 
offer  convincing  proof  in  substantiation  of  their  claims.  The 
Shakers  of  Union  Village  are  undoubtedly  the  most  worthy  of 
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credit  for  bringing  forth  this  breed.  In  their  quiet,  unassuming 
way  they  steadily  blended  the  uncouth,  rough-appearing  breeds  of 
these  early  days  into  a  single  smooth,  elegant-appearing  breed 
that  was  destined  to  set  the  standard  to  which  all  other  breeds 
have  aimed.  The  nearer  they  approach  the  Poland-China  in 
general  characteristics,  the  more  American  other  breeds  become, 
and  the  more  popularity  they  gain  with  American  farmers.  This 
statement  is  not  made  with  the  idea  of  conveying  the  meaning  that 
all  other  breeds  are  inferior  to  the  Poland-China.  Such  is  not  the 
opinion  of  the  writer.  There  are  other  breeds  that  carry  perhaps 
nearly  all  of  the  good  characteristics  of  the  Poland  and  do  not  have 
his  faults.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  Poland-China 
is  the  truly  American  type  of  hog,  and  the  one  from  which  other 
breeds  cannot  materially  vary  and  obtain  popular  favor  with  the 
American  farmer. 

Poland-China  Organizations. — In  the  interests  of  the  breed, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a  uniform  standard  of  type,  a 
number  of  Poland-China  Record  Associations  have  been  formed. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  Ohio  Poland-China  Record  Association, 
which  was  organized  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  1878.  This  organization 
published  the  ^^Ohio  Poland-China  Record,"  the  first  issue  of  which 
was  really  published  as  a  private  enterprise  in  1877  by  Carl  Friegau 
and  M.  J.  Lawrence.  The  American  Poland-China  Record  As- 
sociation was  organized  about  the  same  time  at  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa.  This  organization  published  their  first  herd  book  in  1879 
and  have  issued  about  sixty-five  volumes  since  that  time.  In 
1880,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  the  Central  Poland-China  Record 
Association  was  started.  Their  first  year-book  was  published  the 
same  year.  The  Northwestern  Poland-China  Record  Association 
was  organized  at  Washington,  Kansas,  in  1881.  In  1887  the 
Standard  Poland-China  Association  was  organized  at  Marysville, 
Mo.,  publishing  their  first  herd  book  that  season.  The  spread 
of  the  Poland-China  breed  into  southern  territory  led  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Southwestern  Poland-China  Record  Association 
at  Ripley,  Tenn.,  in  1896.  This  organization  was  later  taken  over 
by  the  American  Association.  In  1905  the  Ohio  and  Central 
Poland-China  Associations  were  united  to  form  the  one  organiza- 
tion under  the  name  of  the  National  Poland-China  Record  Associa- 
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tion.    At  the  present  time  there  are  but  three  Poland-China  Asso- 
ciations— viz.,  the  American,  the  Standard,  and  the  National. 

Distribution  of  ttie  Breed. — Without  question,  the  Poland- 
China  is  the  most  widely  distributed  breed  of  hogs  in  America 
to-day.  Their  great  superiority  in  numbers,  as  compared  with 
other  breeds,  is  not  as  marked  to-day  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 
The  Duroc-Jersey  has  rapidly  come  to  the  fore  in  the  last  two 
decades,  and  have  forced  the  Poland-China  out  of  many  feed  lots. 
They  still  possess  an  enormous  following,  however,  and  there  are 
perhaps  as  many  or  more  Poland-Chinas  to-day  as  at  any  time  in 
their  history. 

The  breed  is  particularly  popular  through  the  great  Com  Belt, 
and  is  to  Ix;  found  in  the  majority  of  feed  lots  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
lUinoiH,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas.  The  great  growth  of  the 
Poland-China  industry  in  the  western  states  is  most  interesting 
history.  Forty  years  ago  Ohio  was  the  home  of  the  breed,  and 
any  lu^rd  that  could  not  boast  of  a  herd  leader  that  originated  in 
Ohio  was  not  worthy  of  notice.  This  led  to  a  great  demand  for 
Ohio  boars.  The  renult  was  that  the  Ohio  men  sold  all  their  best 
stock  to  w(!Ht(»rn  farmers,  and  it  was  not  long  until  all  the  really 
g(H)d  aniinalH  of  th(^  breed  were  to  be  found  in  Illinois  and  west  of 
the  MiMHiMHippi  River.  It  was  a  hard  pill  for  the  Ohio  men  to 
swallow,  but  th(»y  wore  finally  forced  to  go  west  and  get  breeding 
stock  with  whii^h  to  build  up  their  own  depleted  herds.  Later  on 
the  Ohio  herds  again  came  into  prominence,  and  became  the  source 
of  valuable  brooding  stock.  To-day,  however,  the  most  advanced 
iinprovcunent  of  the  hrvuHl  is  taking  place  west  of  the  Mississippi 
Hlver,  and  the  oimtc^m  hnnnlers  are  agam  gouig  west  to  find  the 
most  dcmlrablo  brcMMJing  stock  with  which  to  head  their  herds.  It  is 
a  <H)nH<*rvat.lve  oHt-linaU^  to  say  that  there  are  twenty-five  Poland- 
("hina  bnMMllng  hogs  crossing  the  Mississippi  River  going  east  for 
one  tluit  is  croHHlng  the  sttme  line  going  west.  The  big  Poland- 
('lilna  1h  (l(u«ldo(lly  a  wesU^n  pnxluct,  and  the  eastern  breeders 
art^  U^lng  fortHMl  to  adopt  this  tyt)e  or  be  left  behind  in  the  progress 
of  thoir  own  hnnMl. 

This  bnHMl  owoH  a  grtMit  amount  of  its  popularity  to  the  fact 
that  It  was  dovi*lo|HHl  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  real  type  of  hogs 
sultiMl  to  AiuorU'un  onvironmonts.   This  breed,  as  finally  developed. 
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is  especially  suited  to  conditions  in  the  feed  lots  of  the  Cora  Belt, 
and  it  b  here  that  hogs  are  produced  in  greatest  number.  In 
Canada  the  Poland-China  has  not  met  with  favor  until  the  past 
decade.  The  great  invasion  of  the  western  Canada  provinces  by 
American  farmers  has  brought  the  breed  into  great  prominence 
west  of  Winnipeg,  and  they  are  to-day  winning  the  blue  ribbons  at 
many  of  the  Dominion  shows  in  the  Canadian  northwest.  In 
Ontario  and  the  provinces  of  eastern  Canada  the  ba«on  type  of 
bog  b  the  favorite,  and  Polands  are  not  seen  to  any  great  extent. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States  the  Poland  is  abo 
largely  produced.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  Texas,  Tennessee, 
and  Oklahoma.  In  Texas  the  Poland  is  particularly  prominent, 
although  the  large  type  Poland  is  not  as  much  in  evidence  there  as 
in  the  Central  West.  In  the  southeastern  states  a  movement  is  on 
foot  to  introduce  more  of  the  bacon  type  of  hogs,  but  the  Poland 
is  to  be  found  there  in  large  numbers.  In  South  America  several 
shipments  have  t)cen  introduced  from  the  United  States,  and  the 
hog  is  proving  well  suited  to  conditions  there.  On  the  continent 
of  Europe  and  in  Great  Britain  the  Poland  is  rather  limited  in 
distribution.  Other  types  are  more  popular  in  these  countries, 
Several  shipments  have  been  made  to  Australia,  and  have  given 
quite  uniform  satisfaction  in  that  country.  Their  principal  home, 
however,  b  through  the  Com  Belt,  and  there  they  are  to  be  seen 
by  the  railhon,  either  as  pure  bred  Polands  or  crosses  of  Poland  and 
other  stock. 

Leading  Characteristics. — In  the  early  development  of  the  breed 
the  Poland-China  wa.s  a  very  large  hog.  Later  in  their  development 
they  became  more  finely  molded  and  somewhat  smaller  in  size. 
Ten  years  ago  the  Poland-Chinas  had  Iwcome  considerably  smaller 
than  their  original  predecessors,  although  they  still  remained  well 
above  the  average  in  size.  About  thb  time  there  developed  in  the 
western  states  a  desire  for  a  lai^r  type  of  Poland.  This  de^re 
has  steadily  grown  until  it  may  to-day  be  classed  almost  as  a  craze. 
At  the  fairs  last  year  many  Poland-China  prize  winners  toppwl  the 
ewales  at  near  or  above  1000  pounds.  This  large  type  Poland- 
China  b  especially  a  western  product,  and  is  not  so  much  in  evi- 
dener  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  In  those  states,  however,  the  breeders 
are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  they  must  develop  a  hirger  hog  or 
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be  left  behind  in  the  march  of  progress.  They  are,  accordingly, 
going  west  in  large  numbers  to  purchase  breeding  stock  of  this 
larger  type. 

There  would  seem  to  be  just  cause  to  sound  a  word  of  warning 
in  this  respect,  lest  the  craze  for  a  large  hog  be  carried  to  such  an 
extreme  as  to  result  in  eliminating  many  of  the  valuable  charac- 
teristics of  the  breed  which  have  made  it  the  most  popular  of  all 
American  swine  breeds  for  the  past  three^uarters  of  a  century. 
Eariy  maturity  has  loi^  been  one  of  the  most  commendable  quali- 
ties of  the  Poland-China.    It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  breed  will 


finish  oS  as  quickly  or  as  easily  as  the  Poland-China.  This  is 
especially  true  when  placed  on  full  feed  of  com.  This  is  a  quality 
that  has  long  made  them  popular  with  farmer  and  packer  alike, 
and  it  would  be  regretable  if  this  excellent  characteristic  should 
be  lost  through  the  overdeveloped  desire  for  a  large  hog  type. 

This  breed  is  an  easy  keeper  and  a  good  feeder.  The  cross 
with  Irish  Graziers  in  the  late  30's  imparted  to  this  breed  excel- 
lent grating  qualities,  and  they  thrive  well  on  an  open  pasture  as 
wdl  as  in  close  feed  lots.  They  do  especially  well  on  the  low-4ying 
pastures  of  the  Com  Belt.  On  the  rough  hilly  fields  of  tlie  eastesn 
United  States  and  New  England  this  breed  does  not  do  so  welL 
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Fhcy  show  excellcBt  returns  for  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
Are  and  a  very  moderate  amount  of  feed.     Perhaps  no  other  large 
jreed  shows  as  much  return  for  the  money  put  in  them  as  does  the 
Poliui<l-China.     This  breed  also  shows  a  very  small  shrinkage 
letwecn  feed  lot  and  killing  floor.     This  makes  them  especially 
x>pular  with  western  shippers,  who  must  take  their  hogs  long 
ILstances  to  get  them  to  the  large  markets. 

The  packers  like  the  Poland-China  because  they  dress  out  well 
ire  eas>-  to  clean,  and  have  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of 
jffal.     The  meat  is  fine  in  grain  and  tender,  but  has  the  one  ob- 

1 

Bction,  that  it  contwns  a  relatively  large  amount  of  fat.     This 
iit«rferes  with  the  value  of  the  bacon.     This  is  in  a  measure  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  hog  is  usually  allowed  to  reach  ex- 
n^Toe  sise  before  being  marketed.     If  the  Poland-China  were  seal 
lo  market  at  bacon  weight  there  would  lie  ii  marked  improvement 

lently  a  lard  hog,  and  producers  of  the  breed  should  leave  the 
»con  field  to  other  breeds  more  suited  to  bacon  production 
!1iis  lack  of  bacon-pro<lucing  qualities  explains  the  comparative 
ropopularity  iif  the  Poland-China  in  eastern  Canada.  Europe,  anc 
Dtne  of  the  northern  and  eastern  states  of  this  country. 
S 
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The  Poland-China  hog  has  one  great  advantage  over  the  white 
breeds,  and  especially  the  Chester-White,  in  that  it  is  practically 
free  from  the  disagreeable  skin  diseases  which  so  often  attack 
the  white  hogs. 

Question  of  Small  Litters. — ^This  is  the  principal  argument 
that  has  been  offered  against  the  Poland-China.  In  some  respects 
the  claim  of  small  litters  seems  to  be  substantiated  by  facts. 
However,  an  investigation  by  the  United  States  Government,  made 
a  few  years  ago,  showed  that  the  number  of  pigs  per  litter  of  the 
Poland-China  breed  was  on  the  increase  rather  than  the  decrease. 
The  conditions  under  which  the  hog  is  kept  in  the  Com  Belt 
probably  in  large  measure  accounts  for  lack  of  prolific  litters  on 
the  part  of  not  only  the  Poland-China  but  other  breeds  as  well. 
The  change  is  more  noticeable  in  the  Poland-China,  because  they 
have  been  longest  kept  under  these  conditions.  In  the  average 
Corn  Belt  feed  lot  hogs  are  fed  for  the  purpose  of  putting  on  fat, 
and  very  little  encouragement  is  offered  to  exercise.  This  has  a 
tendency  to  cut  down  the  breeding  qualities,  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  other  breeds  will  not  show  a  like  lack  of  prolific  breeding 
qualities  after  they  have  become  used  to  these  same  conditions. 

This  argument  of  poor  breeding  quality  has  been  used  verj''  ag- 
gressively against  the  Poland-China  by  advocates  of  other  types, 
but  has  probably  been  somewhat  overdrawn  by  enthusiastic 
promoters  of  new  breeds. 

As  a  cross-breeder  the  Poland-China  is  an  excellent  animal. 
They  cross  especially  well  with  the  ordinary  grade  sow  seen  in  the 
Central  West,  and  produce  offspring  which  is  compact  in  form, 
matures  early,  and  shows  excellent  outline  and  unexcelled  fatten- 
ing powers.  They  also  cross  well  with  pure-bred  hogs  of  other 
breeds,  but  perhaps  not  as  successfully  as  in  crosses  with  the  grade 

animals. 

CHESTER-WHITES 

This  is  also  a  purely  American  breed  of  swine.  The  origin  of 
the  Chester-Whites  is  Chester  and  Delaware  counties  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Previous  to  1820  the  breeders  of  this  part  of  Pennsylvania 
had  been  raising  for  a  number  of  years  a  large,  coarse  breed  of 
hogs,  which  were  white  in  color  and  which  formed  the  basis  for 
development  of  the  Chester- White  breed  of  to-day.    These  hogs 
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were  a  coarse-grained,  heavy  type,  and  their  origin  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  hogs  brought  over  from  England  with  the 
original  colonists  of  William  Penn. 

In  the  year  1820  Captain  James  Jefifries,  of  Westchester, 
brought  over  from  England  a  boar.  This  animal  came  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Bedford,  Ilngland,  and  the  breed  of  which  he  was 
a  type  was  referred  to  as  the  Bedfordshire.  This  animal  was  also  a 
white  hog,  but  was  of  a  more  refined  type  than  the  native  Chester 
hogs  already  mentioned.  The  crossing  of  this  boar  with  his  regu- 
lar herd  produced  for  Captain  Jeffries  a  strain  of  hogs  that  pos- 
sessed all  the  good  qualities  of  the  native  stock,  but  had  an  added 
refinement  and  smoothness  which  gave  them  a  material  improve- 
ment in  general  appearance. 

Some  few  years  later  a  Mr.  Harvey  Atwood,  of  Delaware 
County,  Pa.,  imported  some  Chinese  hogs  from  England,  and 
mixed  them  with  his  native  stock.  He  also  purchased  some  hogs 
from  the  farm  of  Captain  Jeffries,  and  the  blending  of  these  two 
improved  herds  fonned  the  actual  start  of  the  Chester-White 
breed. 

Improved  Chester-Whites. — While  the  origin  of  the  Chester- 
White  breed  is  Chester  County,  Pa.,  the  improvement  of  the 
strain  has  Ix^n  largely  carried  on  in  Ohio.  In  1830  Isiuic  and 
Kneeland  To<:ld  moved  to  northern  Ohio  from  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut. They  had  long  been  breeders  of  fancy  hogs  in  the  Nut- 
m<^  State,  and  when  they  came  west  they  brought  with  them  some 
of  this  fancy  stock.  These  swine,  brought  from  the  New  England 
fields  by  the  Todd  brothers,  were  developed  from  the  Irish  Grazier 
and  Norfolk  Thin  Rind  breeds. 

Three  years  later  Joseph  Haskins  moved  from  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  to  Ohio.  He  also  was  a  breeder  of  fancy  hogs. 
He  brought  with  him  stock  which  was  a  cross  of  the  Byfield  breed 
and  Thin  Rind  strain.  Naturally,  Haskins  and  Todd,  being  pio- 
neers in  this  territory,  bred  back  and  forth.  The  result  was  the 
development  of  a  most  showy  type  of  hogs.  The  strain  was  fur- 
ther added  to  by  the  Todd  family  a  few  years  later  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  boar  from  what  was  known  as  the  Large  Grass  breed. 
This  animal  was  obtained  from  Joel  Meade,  of  Norwalk,  Ohio,  and 
added  materially  to  the  grazing  qualities  of  the  stock.     In  1862  a 
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Dew  boar  was  added,  known  as  a  Normandy  bog.  Tbis  breed  was 
of  a  somewhat  unknown  strain,  but  probably  of  French  origin. 
Todd  became  famous  as  a  breeder  and  exhibitor  of  fancy  ho^,  and 
at  the  early  meetii^  of  the  Ohio  State  Fair  in  the  BO's  his  pens 
were  decorated  with  the  blue  ribbons. 

About  thb  time  be  became  interested  in  the  Pennsylvania 
swine,  and  some  Chester-White  blood  was  imported  from  the  vicin- 
ity of  Westchester.  A  little  later  his  son  assumed  active  manage- 
mnit  of  the  farm,  and  more  Chester-White  stock  was  added  to 
the  breeding  pens.  For  nearly  half  a  century  this  family  devoted 
ilseif  to  the  upbuilding  and  popularizing  of  the  Chester-White 


Am»Mt.  »»>\t  tlt^'.v  )»iy  \»n\i\trt'i>»'i»wb4>-  uooo^ the  fontoost  improvers 
w'  iV  l'0>x>t  Mt  )t\«lKvr  whi\-h  they  $tarr  viUi  Thomas  Wood,  of 

vH««  1*^  ll>o  iVl  <h*l  ihif  ixtrf^4««d  Chre*er-White  hog 
sstl\-«»  -JS.'*^  A  t\>»  l^U^•^  «wii»»iss^  li^-  csjuc*  hs?  h«n  repeatedly 
!ftn*,4tf-  (\*(  (\\i*«st\'h«VA  >lv\-i  Vas  rtiWwJ  law  ihe  development 
\S[  ^V  ^^^\^  vX-i"*  !»■»  Kv*»  ».ikifv5  !>.•  i4is  v-lum  abo  by  the  fact 
^^*^  \\)i«.^  w  \V  x)AK  ^M  «^-4;  t^  t\>a«»a-C%HB»  bog  has  been 
s4i,-\\st.>^\\i  Ms  l\v4.i  *iv*•^ri^•^  .*«»»  ^ias  i»rt,  however,  and 
.Av^\t>  .s^i  ^\sl*i*,i^\'5is**  W,Nsi  >i*j.  wvvc  iyy«  aspd  to  cross  the 
Nwv  •>  ,*,\vM.s,\\x  ?■>  >k"av     Uf» -,^\^^l»M^■^a■^«: .if  ihc bfaffk marking 
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fuund  on  the  Cheater-White  ia  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  original 
croffi  with  the  Tliiii  Rind  hogs  by  his  father  while  developing  the 
herd  in  Conneeticut.  These  Thin  Rind  hogs  were  blaek,  spotted 
with  white,  or  white  belted  with  blat^ii. 

Characteristics  of  the  Breed. — The  Chester-White  breed,  as 
originally  developed  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  was  a  very  large, 
eoaree  white  hog.  In  these  early  herds  it  was  not  \musual  to  have 
sn  animal  that  would  weigh  1000  pounds.  Breeding  and  crossing 
with  smaller  and  more  refined  breccis  hjivc  lini  tn  some  fhangcs  in 


I  Fig.  6.— low-ii  Delight.  No.  45.S36.  Chest«-Whitp  Record.  Champion 
•dw  9.  D.  mud  Neb.  Slate  Fuira;  aim  InUratata  Fair,  St.  JoNeph,  Mo.,  1913. 
OwtmJ  by  Thoe.  F.  Kent,  Walnut,  Iowa.  (Photo  loaned  by  "White  tireedeni' 
Compmion.") 
the  type  and  size  of  animal.  The  Chest«r-White  of  to-day,  how- 
ever, ia  among  the  largest  of  all  the  lard  types,  and  the  full-grown 
aiuinal  will  average  in  the  neighborhood  of  650  pounds. 

The  hair  of  the  Chester-White  hog  tends  to  be  somewhat  coarse 
I  appearance,  white  in  color,  and  shows  a  varying  tendency  to 
(curlincss.     In  the  hot  low-lying  pastures  of  the  Middle  West  the 
dn  of  the  Chester-White  shows  a  tendency  to  bum,  and,  as  a 
iRmilt,  may  appear  dirty  and  scurfy.     This  predisposes  the  animal 
Pito  the  development  of  mange,  and  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  retard- 
g  the  .''pread  of  the  breed  in  the  Corn  Belt  states. 
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Chester-White  hogs  are  excellent  breeders,  producing  a  larger 
litter,  and  carrying  a  larger  percentage  to  maturity  than  do  the 
Berkshire,  Poland-China,  or  Duroc-Jersey.  They  also  show  an 
early  maturity,  and  are  excellent  feeders  and  rangers.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  Chester-White  wiU  show  an  average  gain  under 
good  conditions  of  1  pound  in  weight  for  every  3  pounds  of  feed 
given.  This  is  an  excellent  showing,  and  one  worthy  of  conader- 
ation  by  the  feeder. 

Distribution  of  the  Chester-White  is  fairly  widespread,  but 
for  some  reason  they  have  never  acquired  the  popularity  enjoj^ed 


Fig.  7— Group  o!  Cheeter-Whitea.     Show  exhibit  ot  F.  E.  Bone,  Ava,  m. 
(Loaned  by  "White  Breeders'  CompanioD.") 

by  the  Poland-China,  Berkshire,  and,  of  late,  by  the  Duroc- 
Jersey.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this,  one  of  the  most 
important  of  which  is  the  fact  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Chester-White  a  great  deal  of  fraud  was  practised 
by  unscrupulous  dealers.  The  demand  for  the  white  hog  became 
80  lai^  that  the  r^ular  breeders  were  unable  to  supply  it,  and 
fakirs  in  various  parts  of  the  country  began  to  advertise  and  sell 
what  they  called  Chester-Whites,  and  which,  in  reality,  were  only 
a  coarse  type  of  native  white  hogs.  These  animals  proved  unsat- 
tisfactory,  and  disgusted  many  sections  of  the  country  with  the 
breed.     The  tendency  to  mat^e,  and  the  scurfy  appearance  of 
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skin  08  a  result,  has  been  a  large  fattor  in  destroying  their 

ularity  among  the  large  farmers  of  the  Middle  West.     Record 

prices  for  the  hogs  of  this  breed  have  never  approached  those 

quoted   for  the  Poland-China  and   Berkshire  breeds.     Fifty  to 

one  hundred  dollars  ia  about  the  top  price  for  hogs  of  this  breed. 

B^e  world  champion  boar  at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  sold  for  the 

Bijneager  sum  of  $150,  which  was  a  record  price  at  that  time. 

H        Staodard  Points.— The  head  of  the  Chester-White  hog  shows  a 

H^traifcht  face,  somewhat  like  that  seen  in  the  Poland-China,  but 

V^alightly  more  dished.     The  nose  has  a  tendency  to  be  rather  long 


Fig,  8.— Kent's  kind,  No.  48,.S8S.  Chester- White  Kpcord:  Champion 
■ow  at  five  stale  fairs,  1912;  five  state  fnire,  1913.  Owni^  by  Thomaa  [■'.  Kent, 
Walnut,  Iowa.     ^Pholo  loaned  by  "White  Breeders'  Companion.") 

and  narrow-  The  ears  are  lajge,  rather  coarse,  and  droop  for  the 
anterior  one-third  or  even  one-half.  The  eyes  are  large,  briglit, 
wide  act,  and  should  not  be  surrounded  by  ridges  of  fat  or  wrinkles 
cl  akio. 

The  neck  and  jotcl  are  full  and  well  fleshed.  The  shrndders 
well  proportioned,  full,  and  mente  gracefully  with  neck  and  body. 
The  body  is  long  and  of  good  depth.  Chest  wide  and  long,  showinf; 
^excellent  capacity  for  lungs  and  heart.  The  long,  deep  abdomen 
»  excellent  accommodation  for  digestive  organs  and  ample  spa(« 
»  breedii^  purposes.     The  back  is  long  and  gently  arched.     Loins 
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are  wide  and  well  covered  with  fat.  The  ribs  are  long,  flat,  and 
well  sprung.  gi\ing  excellent  proportions  for  development  of  flesh 
and  fat. 

Whoi  the  legs  of  the  Chester-White  hog  are  examined  they 
are  fomid  to  present  the  main  point  of  weakness  of  the  breed. 
The  limbs  are  fairly  long,  rather  heavy  boned,  but  are  a  little  weak 
at  the  pasiems.  The  toes  are  poorly  placed,  being  rather  wide 
spread,  and  with  the  dew  claws  set  rather  too  low.  The  pastern 
joints  are  inclined  to  be  weak,  as  compared  with  the  rapid  develop- 
ment and  hea\'y  weight  of  the  breed.  This  gives  a  tendency  to 
break  down  under  the  strain  of  full  flesh.  This  is  about  the  onlv 
serious  defect  of  the  breed,  but  is  an  important  one  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  feeder.  This  objection  is  largely  eliminated  by 
crossing  the  breed  with  other  t>'pes  that  have  a  somewhat  finer 
bone  and  a  better  developed  pastern. 

In  disposition  the  Chester-\Miite  is  ver>'  quiet  and  eaqr  to 
manage.  This,  in  large  measure,  explains  the  excellent  breed- 
ing and  feeding  qualities.  In  movement  the  hogs  of  this  type  are 
graceful  and  yet  fairly  active.  They  are  good  graxers,  and  do 
well  on  pasture  lands,  as  also  in  the  feed  lot  and  stye. 

Chester-Wliite  hogs  produce  a  ver>'  fair  type  of  pork,  but  it  has 
the  same  objections  as  that  of  any  of  the  lard  type  of  swine,  in  that 
it  carries  a  large  amount  of  fat  as  compared  with  the  amoont  of 
flesh.  This  makes  a  bacon  which  does  not  meet  wUh  Ckvot  in  the 
export  trade. 

This  breed  has  been  markedly  increasing  in  popularity  in  the 
past  ten  years,  and  is  an  ever-increasing  factor  at  the  fair  exbilxts. 
The  excellent  breeding  qualities  and  the  remarkable  eariy  maturity 
and  excellent  fattening  possibilities  of  the  breed  oititle  it  to  a 
much  larger  distribution.  The  hog  is  more  fd  a  favorite  perhaps 
in  the  eastern  states  than  in  the  Com  Belt,  where  its  popularity 
is  now  on  the  increase. 

Crossbreeding  of  the  Chester-White  with  other  breeds  shows 
excellent  results.  Especially  is  this  the  case  wboi  croased  with 
the  Poland-China  or  Berkshire  breeds,  or  with  grade  sows  derived 
from  either  of  these  breeds.  In  this  mann^  the  coarser  qualities 
of  the  Chester-White  are  in  part  toned  down,  and  the  strength  of 
the  pasterns  improved. 
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Chester-White  Associations. — There  are  a  number  of  associa- 
tions formed  for  the  purpose  of  improving  and  promoting  the  int«r- 
of  the  Chester-White  breed.  Important  among  these  are  the 
American  Chester-White  Record  Association,  the  Ohio  Improved 
Chester-White  Swine  Breeders'  Association,  the  Standard  Chester- 
White  Record  AssoeiatioD,  and  the  National  Chester-White  Record 
Aamciation. 

O.  I.  C  BREED 

Thia  is  a  breed  of  awine  which  is  officially  known  as  the  Ohio 
Inipmved  ChesttTs,  but  m.m- ruiiiriinnly  under  the  Idlers  O.  I.  C. 


t"«.  9. — Champion  "Bright  Eyes,"  No.  30,433,  vol.  13,  O.  I.  C.     Record  also 
19.779,  vol.  13,  C.  W.  Record.  (Sired  by  Jem's  Dandy,  15,G27,  C.  W.  Record.) 


The  breed  is,  in  reality,  an  outgrowth  from  the  Chester- White  type. 
The  early  history  of  the  breed  is  that  of  the  white  hog  of  Chester 
County,  Pa.  The  actual  development  of  the  0.  I.  C.  type  took 
place,  however,  in  northern  Ohio.  About  1865  the  late  L.  B.  Silver, 
at  that  time  a  prominent  swine  breeder  of  Ohio,  became  disgusted 
with  the  white  hogs  then  on  the  market  in  his  own  state,  and  made 
»  personal  trip  to  Chester  County  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 

e  No.  1  breeding  sKx'k. 

He  vidted  all  the  leading  swine  raisers  of  Chester  County,  and 
1  B  number  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  Chester  County 
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lioK  obtainable.  These  he  took  home  with  him  to  Ohio  and  placed 
in  IiiH  Itreeding  pena.  No  cross  was  made  with  any  other  type,  and 
Dimply  liy  careful  breeding,  and  common  sense  weeding  out  of  the 
undettirable  pigs  in  each  litt«r,  he  built  up  a  strun  of  white  ho^ 
which  were  of  such  an  improved  nature  as  to  be  practically  eo- 
titled  to  classification  as  a  separate  family. 

Tlic  Ohio  Improved  Chester-White  is  a  very  large  hog,  of  the 
lani  type,  often  weighing  over  1000  pounds.  "Curly  Boy,"  one 
of  tli<>  fainuuB  boars  of  this  breed,  reached  the  enormous  wdght  of 
1255  ])oundH.  The  head  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Cheater- 
White,  but  a  little  more  refined  in  appearance.     The  ears  are  targe. 


l''i«.  la     "KoirUna  Curt."  O.  I.e.     R(«ofd  No.  27,196,  voL  13.     Owned  tqr 
F.  J.  Wade,  W««toD.  (Huo. 

and  Imw  h  t*>ndt»noy  to  dri.>p  over  in  the  anterior  third.  TTie  neck 
U  full,  dtvp,  Hnil  »-^'ll  atvIuhI.  The  body  of  the  O.  I.  C.  is  unusually 
long  Hiul  d(<«^p.  niakiitg  for  gn'at  wvigfat-cam~ing  poesitHlities,  and 
at  tlu'wmplimt' giving  ampk^  nxm  for  i:tigesti\'e  and  pelvic  organs, 
'ritin  in  H  iiH<tuiur«>  t<x()laiik$  tb«>  great  pndificacy  of  the  breed.  The 
ntvt  »r^>  (mtHil.  kvig,  ami  «vU  sfvung.  p^Hng  |4enlT  of  nxKn  for 
rarryim:  »  larjw  wJuim'  of  fat  and  meal.  The  broad,  deep  cbest 
ttl^t  TitiCMkH  wWI  fv>r  it  rvxwt^'  bcvathing  apparatus  and  vigorous 
iH^llh.  TIh>  l>a«-k  is  kvtg.  bntad.  and  $fi)eh(l>-  arrbed.  Hams  and 
j^ttniKltTs  jin>  u»tisuall,v  hc«\->-  am.!  w^U  fleshed.  The  le^  are  of 
iitt^liutii  lvi)>:tlu  l»«>vy  U^w\),  and  haw  a  |»w«fuL  nU-formed 
t^ks'l.     Vltis  stts(»itt»  MvU  ttK>  «m^t  v<f  the  anin»l.  and  abo  gives 
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excellent  power  of  locomotion.  The  O.  I.  C.  is  a  good  forager 
and  a  good  feeder.  The  admirers  of  the  breed  claim  that  they  are 
an  easy  keeper  and  one  of  the  best  fatteners. 

The  color  of  the  breed  is  white.  The  hair  is  rather  long, 
slightly  coarse,  and  shows  a  tendency  to  curl.  Blue  pigmented 
spots  in  the  skin  are  permissible,  but  black  hair  is  objectionable 
and  disqualifies.  In  disposition  the  O.  I.  C.  is  a  quiet,  gentle 
animal,  and  this  is  a  most  valuable  characteristic  from  the  stand- 
point of  breeding.  The  sows  are  good  mothers,  nurse  their  litter 
well,  and  bring  a  large  percentage  of  them  to  maturity.  Large 
litters  is  the  rule  with  the  O.  I.  C.  breed.  The  gilts  often  bring 
eight  to  ten  pigs,  and  the  older  sows,  ten  to  twelve.  They  cross 
well  with  other  breeds  and  impart  their  desirable  qualities  to  a 
marked  degree. 

In  the  show  ring  the  record  of  the  O.  I.  C.  is  a  pleasing  one  to 
the  admirers  of  the  breed.  At  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
in  St.  Louis  the  Grand  Champion  Boar  of  any  age  was  an  O.  I.  C, 
"Jackson  Chief,"  4759,  and  at  the  Alaska-Yukon  Exposition  the 
Grand  Champion  Boar  and  the  Grand  Champion  Sow  were  both 
O.  I.  C.'s. 

The  same  unscrupulous  tactics  that  ruined  the  Chester-White 
popularity  have  done  a  great  injury  to  the  O.  I.  C.  About  forty 
years  ago,  when  there  was  such  an  enormous  demand  through 
the  Central  West  for  the  Chester  County  white  hog,  these  dishonest 
dealers  in  Chester  County  went  around  over  Chester  and  adjoining 
counties  and  bought  up  every  white  hog  they  could  find,  regardless 
of  whether  they  were  grade  or  pure-bred  stock.  These  were  sold 
and  shipped  all  over  the  country  as  pure-bred  Chester  County 
Whites.  Being  poor  quality  stuff  and  mostly  grades,  they  did  not 
breed  true  to  type  or  form,  and,  as  a  result,  hog  raisers  became 
disgusted  not  only  with  the  Chester-White,  but  with  all  white 
hogs.  This  has  in  large  measure  retarded  the  progress  of  the  O.  I. 
C.  breed,  but  they  are  gradually  coming  into  their  own,  and  are 
appearing  each  year  at  a  larger  number  of  the  state  and  local  ex- 
hibitions. The  hog  is  a  massive,  well-appearing  animal,  and  one 
that  deserves  wider  popularity  than  they  now  enjoy.  Recent 
improvers  of  the  breed  are  located  principally  in  Ohio  and  Illinois. 
A.  M.  Foster,  of  Rushville,  111.,  is  now  one  of  the  leading  breeders 
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The  Poland-China  hog  has  one  great  advantage  over  the  white 
breeds,  and  especially  the  Chester-White,  in  that  it  is  practically 
free  from  the  disagreeable  skin  diseases  which  so  often  attack 
the  white  hogs. 

Question  of  Small  Litters. — This  is  the  principal  argument 
that  has  been  offered  against  the  Poland-China.  In  some  respects 
the  claim  of  small  litters  seems  to  be  substantiated  by  facts. 
However,  an  investigation  by  the  United  States  Government,  made 
a  few  years  ago,  showed  that  the  number  of  pigs  per  litter  of  the 
Poland-China  breed  was  on  the  increase  rather  than  the  decrease. 
The  conditions  under  which  the  hog  is  kept  in  the  Com  Belt 
probably  in  large  measure  accounts  for  lack  of  prolific  litters  on 
the  part  of  not  only  the  Poland-China  but  other  breeds  as  well. 
The  change  is  more  noticeable  in  the  Poland-China,  because  they 
have  been  longest  kept  under  these  conditions.  In  the  average 
Corn  Belt  feed  lot  hogs  are  fed  for  the  purpose  of  putting  on  fat, 
and  very  little  encouragement  is  offered  to  exercise.  This  has  a 
tendency  to  cut  down  the  breeding  qualities,  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  other  breeds  will  not  show  a  like  lack  of  proUfic  breeding 
qualities  after  they  have  become  used  to  these  same  conditions. 

This  argument  of  poor  breeding  quality  has  been  used  very  ag- 
gressively against  the  Poland-China  by  advocates  of  other  tj'pes, 
but  has  probably  been  somewhat  overdrawn  by  enthusiastic 
promoters  of  new  breeds. 

As  a  cross-breeder  the  Poland-China  is  an  excellent  animal. 
They  cross  especially  well  with  the  ordinary  grade  sow  seen  in  the 
Central  West,  and  produce  offspring  which  is  compact  in  form, 
matures  early,  and  shows  excellent  outline  and  unexcelled  fatten- 
ing powers.  They  also  cross  well  with  pure-bred  hogs  of  other 
breeds,  but  perhaps  not  as  successfully  as  in  crosses  with  the  grade 

animals. 

CHESTER-WHITES 

This  is  also  a  purely  American  breed  of  swine.  The  origin  of 
the  Chester-Whites  is  Chester  and  Delaware  counties  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Previous  to  1820  the  breeders  of  this  part  of  Pennsylvania 
had  been  raising  for  a  number  of  years  a  large,  coarse  breed  of 
hogs,  which  were  white  in  color  and  which  formed  the  basis  for 
development  of  the  Chester- White  breed  of  to-day.     These  hog^ 
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were  a  coarse-grained,  heavy  type,  and  their  origin  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  hogs  brought  over  from  England  with  the 
original  colonists  of  William  Penn. 

In  the  year  1820  Captain  James  Jeffries,  of  Westchester, 
brought  over  from  England  a  boar.  This  animal  came  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Bedford,  England,  and  the  breed  of  which  he  was 
a  type  was  referred  to  as  the  Bedfordshire.  This  animal  was  also  a 
white  hog,  but  was  of  a  more  re&ned  type  than  the  native  Chester 
hogs  already  mentioned.  The  crossing  of  this  boar  with  his  regu- 
lar herd  produced  for  Captain  Jeffries  a  strain  of  hogs  that  pos- 
sessed all  the  good  qualities  of  the  native  stock,  but  had  an  added 
refinement  and  smoothness  which  gave  them  a  material  improve- 
ment in  general  appearance. 

Some  few  years  later  a  Mr.  Harvey  Atwood,  of  Delaware 
County,  Pa.,  imported  some  Chinese  hogs  from  England,  and 
mixed  them  with  his  native  stock.  He  also  purchased  some  hogs 
from  the  farm  of  Captain  Jeffries,  and  the  blending  of  these  two 
improved  herds  formed  the  actual  start  of  the  Chester-White 
breed. 

Improved  Chester-Whites. — While  the  origin  of  the  Chester- 
Wbite  breed  is  Chester  County,  Pa.,  the  improvement  of  the 
strain  has  been  largely  carried  on  in  Ohio.  In  1830  Isaac  and 
Kneeland  Todd  moved  to  northern  Ohio  from  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut. They  had  long  been  breeders  of  fancy  hogs  in  the  Nut- 
meg State,  and  when  they  came  west  they  brought  with  them  some 
of  this  fancy  stock.  These  swine,  brought  from  the  New  England 
fields  by  the  Todd  brothers,  were  developed  from  the  Irish  Grazier 
and  Norfolk  Thin  Rind  breeds. 

Three  years  later  Joseph  Raskins  moved  from  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  to  Ohio.  He  also  was  a  breeder  of  fancy  hogs. 
He  brought  with  him  stock  which  was  a  cross  of  the  Byfield  breed 
and  Thin  Rind  strain.  Naturally,  Haskins  and  Todd,  being  pio- 
neers in  this  territory,  bred  back  and  forth.  The  result  was  the 
development  of  a  most  showy  type  of  hogs.  The  strain  was  fur- 
ther added  to  by  the  Todd  family  a  few  years  later  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  boar  from  what  was  known  as  the  Large  Grass  breed. 
This  animal  was  obtained  from  Joel  Meade,  of  Norwalk,  Ohio,  and 
added  materially  to  the  grazing  qualities  of  the  stock.    In  1862  a 
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^a^atoga  and  also  in  Washington  County,  New  York,  began  the 
uterbreeding  of  theae  various  typos  of  red  hogs.     Some  of  the  New 
ersey  stock  was  abo  brought  in,  and  the  result  was  an  amalgama- 
ion  of  the  Duroc  of  New  York,  the  Red  Bcrkshires  of  Connecticut, 
tie  Large  Jersey  Red  of  New  Jersey,  and  perhaps  also  the  Red 
^.ockfl  of  Vermont,  to  form  a  more  or  less  uniform  breed,  known 
mder  the  compound  name  of  Duroc-Jersey,  in  honor  of  the  sources 
f  the  two  principal  breeds  enterinR  into  the  combination. 

Under  the  able  direction  of  Colonel  F.  D.  Curtis  the  breeders 
f  Saratoga  and  Washington  counties  formed  an  organization  in 
877  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  uniformity  in  standards  and 

Fig.  11.— GriHid  Champion  Duroc  Barrow,  1913,  International.     Owned* 
Tliomaa  Johnson,  Columbus,  Ohio.     (Photo  loaned  hy  Robert  J.  Evaiufl 

xcellenee  in  type.     This  organization  received  able  co-operation 
rom  the  breeders  of  the  Retl  Berkshire  and  Red  Rock  types,  and 
he  result  was  the  evolving  of  a  standard  breed  of  red  hogs  under 
he  name  of  Duroc-Jerseys.     At  this  time  the  red  hog  was  a  verj' 
arge  type,   coarse,   he.avy  boned,   and  far  less  symmetric  and 
■elined  in  appearance   than   the   Duroc-Jersey  of  to-day.     The 
fforts  of  these  early  developers  of  the  breed  was  to  encouragi 
■efinemcnt,  with  decrease,  if  necessary,  in  weight.                         4 
Colonel  F.  D.  Curtis,  of  New  York,  was  the  master  spirit  in  the 
Jevclopment  of  the  Duroc-Jersey  breed.     He  was  a  very  capable 
)reeder  and  a  mover  among  men.     Under  his  able  leadership  the 

1^      J 
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R wonderfully  developed  and  its  popularity  became  wide- 
_^ .ther  promiaent  promoters  of  the  red  hog  at  this  time 

were  William  H,  Holmes,  of  New  York;  S.  E.  Morton,  of  Ohio; 
Thomas  Bemiett,  J,  M.  Stonebraker,  and  George  W.  Stoner,  of 
Illinois;  William  Robert-s,  of  Iowa,  and  C.  H.  Searle,  of  Nebraska. 
General  Characteristics. — The  Duroc-Jersey  is  a  medium-sized 
rc^i  hog.  Tlie  fully  developed  animals  weigh  in  the  neighborhood 
of  500  and  600  pounds,  while  many  of  the  large  type  of  this  breed 
have  scaled  as  high  as  1000  pounds,  in  the  past  twenty-five  years 
the  size  of  the  Duroc  has  cun-^idcrably  decreased,  owing  to  the 
ft  of  breeders  to  proilurc  n  snutllcr.  finer-grained  animal. 


Fig.  12. — ^"Mniid  Irtne  III,"     Grand  Champion  Sow,  Indiana,  mi2. 
by  MilIuui  iirtm.     iPhoto  loaned  by  Kob^rt  J,  Evana.) 


In  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  animal  the  head  of  the 

t  Duroc-Jersey  might  be  classed  as  small.     The  face  inclines  to  the 

I  ftruight  rather  than  the  dished  type.     The  snout  is  moderately 

L  kmg  and  well  fleshed.     The  ears  are  of  medium  size,  inclined  to 

V  moderately  thin,  and  point  forward,  downward,  and  sUghtly 

In  older  animals  they  break  over  in  the  anterior  third 

f  Bod  droop  downward. 

In  the  Duroc-Jersey  the  neck  is  short,  heavy,  and  well  arched. 

The  jowl  is  full,  firm,  and  fleshy,  carrying  the  fulness  well  back  to 

the  point  of  the  shoulder.    The  shoulders  are  moderately  heavy 
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sMd  Twr  iWp.  They  Ueod  neatly  with  neck  and  body  and  give 
a  ?y=iamzir  appaiance  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body.  The 
hftti  i:  bfl<«d  and  moderately  long.  It  may  be  strai^t  or  even 
i£^iiT  arclicd.  The  width  b  well  carried  and  evenly  propor- 
tkioKl  bom  ^MMikkr  to  ham.  The  hams  are  full,  rounded,  heavy, 
and  ibc  fksh  is  carried  well  down  to  the  hock. 

The  sides  are  of  medium  length,  but  are  very  deep  and  well 
flR^wd.  The  ribs  are  long,  wide,  and  well  sprung  in  proportion  to 
ifac  titfan-  parts  of  the  body.     The  legs  are  of  medium  length,  well 


F1«.  IS.— Robnt'a  modFl.  Fii^t  ptiar  apd  sow.  Ion  State  Fair,  1913. 
Sk<n]  by  "Clitrrs  Prolrctku."  Brrd  utd  oamtd  bv  R.  J.  Hai^nfr  Maoedoow, 
U.     ^Photo  luMtn)  by  Kobrat  J.  E^-«n^) 


bMted.  and  n-ith  strvtng  pasterns.  Recmt  tMC«ding  for  the  purpose 
iif  pnxlucing  a  tunall  and  finer  t>-pe  of  Duroc  has  tended  to  weaken 
the  legs  rf  this  animal.  The  okl  Jer«^"  Red  had  a  verj-  powerful 
limb,  but  this  is  onlj"  partl>-  piwenTiI  in  the  present  repres^ita- 
tixTs  oS  the  bn>*>l. 

Ckfrry  Kni  CiAw. — The  «x>ktr  «rf  this  breed  is  preferably  a 
clK'rr>'  ml,  tXhtT  ithttiW  of  nxl  or  e>^M»  brown  are  common. 
Dark  wilintnl  s(x>ts  imT  the  Ixxly  are  i^jectiooable.  Black  spots 
on  the  U>ll,v  «nd  IcfC*  an*  ni>1  AiaralJe.  but  do  not  disqualify  the 
anini.ll.     A."  a  f«>ler  and  gnawr  the  Duiwc  compares  favorably 
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with  the  other  widely  distributed  breeds.  The  animal  docs  well 
under  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  feed  lots  of  the  Com  Belt 
and  also  does  well  on  clover  and  blue-grass  pastures.  Many  ex- 
periments at  state  agricultural  colleges  show,  however,  that  the 
cost  of  fattening  in  the  Duroc-Jersey  is  slightly  higher  than  in  the 
other  commonly  raised  breeds.  Also  on  the  killing  floor  tlie  per- 
centage of  offal  is  slightly  higher  than  in  other  lard  types. 

ProliJU  Breeder. — In  the  matter  of  breeding  the  DurocJersey 
is  one  uf  the  most  prolific  of  all  breeds.  Litters  of  10  and  12 
pigB,  and  even  as  high  as  15  to  18,  are  common  with  sows  of 

I  breed.     This  marked  reproductive  power  lias  done  a  gn^al 


p  of  Duroe-Jereey  barrowH  ::<hotvii  by  Limversily  of  Mis 
1013  Intcmotiomil.    (Phulo  loaned  by  Ilobi?rt  J.  Evans.) 

deftl  in  increasing  the  popularity  of  the  Durocs  with  Central 
West  feeders.  This  is  one  of  the  main  drawbacks  of  the  Poland- 
China.  In  many  instances  the  Duroc-Jersey  is  crowding  out  the 
Pulands  on  account  of  their  more  prohfic  breeding  qualities.  When 
rrofwed  with  other  breeds  the  Duroc  also  does  well,  and  establishes 
i  strong   vigorous  type  which   possesses  excellent   reproductive 

P  Official  Associations. — For  many  years  the  distribution  of  the 
'?)opoc-Jer8ey  was  largely  limited  to  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
the  South  Atlantic  States.  In  recent  years  it  has  been  introduced 
extensively  into  the  Com  Belt  States,  and  is  now  a  very  popular 
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hog  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Iowa,  and  other  states  of  the  Middle 
West.  The  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  breed  is  looked  after 
by  two  very  powerful  associations,  known  as  the  National  and  the 
American. 

As  a  utility  animal  the  Duroc  enthusiasts  believe  that  they 
have  a  breed  which  has  no  superiors.  The  leading  idea  in  the 
minds  of  the  promoters  of  this  breed  has  been  to  develop  an  animal 
that  for  pork  utility  will  have  the  highest  degree  of  excellence, 
regardless  of  mere  physical  beauty.  One  of  the  leading  Duroc 
breeders,  when  quoted  on  this  subject,  states  that,  "After  all,  beauty 
and  fancy  notions  are  not  equal  in  importance  to  profit." 

The  foraging  qualities  of  the  Durocs  make  them  popular  hogs 
in  the  South  and  Southwest,  where  they  are  rapidly  growing  in 
number.  On  the  Pacific  coast  also  the  red  hog  is  high  in  public 
favor.  Their  easy-keeping  qualities  and  the  prolific  fitters  rffar 
opportunities  for  maximum  profit  that  are  probably  not  surpassed 
by  any  other  breed.  The  Duroc  has  been  energetically  pushed  fw 
only  a  comparatively  few  years,  and  the  rapid  gain  in  popular 
favor  has  been  the  wonder  of  the  pork-producing  world. 
speaking,  the  breed  has  *'made  a  hog  of  itself." 


THE  BERKSHIRE 

The  counties  of  Berkshire  and  Wilts,  in  the  south-central  part 
of  England,  are  the  home  of  the  Berkshire  h(^,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  widely  distributed  breeds  in  the  United  States  to-day. 
This  breed  has  long  been  a  favorite  with  American  swine  owners, 
and  it  is  a  close  candidate  for  popularity  with  the  best  of  the 
nati\'e  American  breeds,  such  as  the  Poland-China  and  Chests- 
Whites,  The  name  of  the  breed,  as  might  easily  be  divined,  is 
derived  from  the  name  of  the  county  in  which  the  type  was  most 
prominently  developed. 

Early  History. — Berkshires  are  among  the  earliest  of  English 
breeds,  and  were  well  known  even  before  the  year  1800.  At  this 
eariy  date  the  hc^  was  reddish-brown  in  color  and  erf  encHmous  siie, 
it  being  common  to  meet  examples  of  the  breed  that  we^Jied  over 
1000  pounds.  Young,  a  writer  of  that  period,  rrfers  to  one  bog 
of  the  Berkshire  strain  that  weighed  1130  pounds. 

Like  other  native  breeds  of  England,  the  Berkshire  was  about 
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this  lime  crossed  with  Chinese  and  Siamese  blood,  and  also 
probably  with  some  of  the  Neapolitian  blood  introduced  into 
Enfcland  about  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  from  Italy. 
These  crosses  in  the  breed  resulted  in  decreasing  the  weight,  and 
produced  a  type  of  smaller  size  and  finer  bone  than  the  original 
Berkshire.  As  writers  disagree  on  the  characteristics  of  this  early 
period,  it  would  seem  that  no  definite  standard  was  in  force  at 
that  time. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century  the  most  prominent  breed- 
ers of  the  Berkshire  type  were  Lord  Barrington  and  Mr.  Richartl 
Astley.     Later  in  the  century  many  breeders  of  ('cntral  England 
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t  15.— Model  Duke,  No,  17,397,  at  aix  yeara  and  eight  months.     SolJ  for 
1750.    Note  "six  while  puints." 

became  interested  in  the  development  of  the  Berkshire,  and  kept 
lip  the  improvement  uf  the  breed, 

Pronuaent  Breeders. — Importation  into  the  United  States  was 
first  made  in  1823  by  John  Brentnall,  of  New  Jersey.  Sidney 
Hawes  arrived  from  En)cland  in  1832  and  settled  near  Albany,  N. 
y.  He  brought  over  with  him  a  number  of  Berkshire  hogs.  A 
htgc  importation  was  made  from  En)[land  in  1839  to  Orange 
^County,  N.  Y.,  by  two  English  farmers  of  that  county,  named 
Bagg  and  Wait,  These  hogs  were  afterward  sold  largely  to  breed- 
ers in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  Among  the  more  import- 
ant breeders  of  the  Berkshire  in  recent  years  are  N.  H.  Gentry,  of 
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Sedaija,  Mo.,  whoae  herd  is  perliaps  the  leading  one  in  the  United 
States.  This  herd  was  for  years  headed  by  "Longfellow,"  the 
greatest  boar  the  Berkshire  breed  has  ever  known.  A.  L.  Lovejoy 
of  Illinois,  M.  K.  Prine,  of  Iowa,  and  James  Riley  and  I.  N.  Barker! 
of  Indiana,  have  also  been  prominent  breeders  of  this  type  of  swine. 
At  the  present  time  the  Berkshire  breed  is  very  widely  dis- 
tributed over  the  United  States.  It  is  also  quite  prominent  in 
European  countries,  particularly  in  England,  Ireland,  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  also  in  Australia  and  Canada.  In  the  United  States 
there  are  few,  if  any,  breeds  that  are  more  widely  known.  Berk- 
shire herds  may  be  found  in  almost  every  state,  and  particularly  in 
New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Pennsylvania, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin. 


.1. 


Fig.  Iti. — Buron  l*r<;iiiier  H4tli — iiti  excellent  type  of  Berkshire  boar.     Owned 
by  N.  H.  Gentry,  Sedalia,  Mo. 

General  Characteristics. — The  Berkshire  is  a  lai^  black  hog, 
with  a  white  stripe  on  the  forehead,  white  tip  to  the  tail,  and  four 
white  feet.  The  spots  of  white  just  mentioned  are  known  among 
Berkshire  fanciers  as  the  "six  white  points."  Swine  of  this  breed 
are  very  stylish  appearii^,  symmetric,  massive,  and  at  the  same 
time  alert  and  graceful,  combining  freedom  of  motion  with  grace 
'and  el^ance. 

Long,  Moderately  Broad  Hog. — The  head  of  the  Berkshire  is  of 
medium  size.  The  face  shows  a  well-marked  dishing  and  a  white 
stripe  down  the  forehead.  The  snout  is  rather  short,  broad,  and 
may  be  slightly  upturned.  The  animal  shows  a  good  breadth 
between  the  eyes.  The  ears  are  large  and  erect  or  slightly  pointed 
forward.    There  may  be  some  drooping  in  the  older  fttiinfiftiH 
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;  neck  is  full,  broad  on  top,  and  blends  comfortably  with  head 
shoulders.  Jowls  are  meaty,  but  finn  and  neat.  The 
shoulders  and  hams  are  not  overly  large  and  moderately  fleshed. 
TTip  l>ack  anil  side's  are  long,  the  back  lieing  fairly  broad,  although 
not  as  much  so  as  in  the  Poland-China.  There  is  less  tendency 
to  arching  of  the  back  in  the  Berkshire  than  in  the  Poland-China. 
Tlie  loins  arc  in  proportion  to  the  back  and  the  tail  attaches  rather 
liigh.  Ribs  arc  long,  wide,  and  well  sprung.  The  legs  are  of 
iiio<Jerste  length,  although  there  is  a  slight  tendency  in  some  herds 


uU.  7Jli  |njunil:.  Wtuucr  uf  clusa  unit  ^necpatuk^  prizeii  (ur  two  years  in 
McDBMun  at  the  Great  St.  Louis  and  utlicr  Wcxtera  Stale  Fairs.  Bred  by 
N.  H-  Gentry,  SediUio,  Mo. 

to  an  overlenjtth  of  legs.  The  bone  is  of  good  form  and  the  animal 
make^  a  good  grazer  and  stands  well  under  heavy  weight. 

Good  Brrabrs. — The  Berkshire  makes  an  excellent  grazer,  owing 
lo  the  comparatively  long  and  powerful  Umbs.  The  breed  also 
shows  a  great  amount  of  adaptability  to  different  surroundings, 
bnng  found  to  do  well  in  the  northern  states  and  also  in  the  warmer 
dinutte  of  the  South.  The  Berkshire  does  well  on  open  pastures 
or  ia  the  feed  lot.  As  a  breeder  they  are  quite  prolific,  and  pro- 
dooe  a  lanc  litter  which  is  well  nursed  and  suckled.  The  breed  is 
i  feeder  and  a  good  fattener,  although  perhaps  not  finishing 
Mlly  as  the  Poland-China.     Berkshires  prmluce  an  excel- 
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lent  quality  of  pork,  which  contaiuB  a  fur  proportion  of  lean  meat. 
They  croas  well  with  other  breeds,  and  impart  size,  freedom  of 
movement,  and  improved  breeding  qualities  to  the  animals  of  the 
smaller  breeds. 

The  most  important  Berkshire  AssociatioQ  in  the  United  States 
is  the  American  Berkshire  Record  Association,  which  has  its 
headquarters  at  Springfield,  111, 

RSULEFOOT  HOG 
This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  breeds  of  swine, 
especially  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  consideration  of  the  unusual. 
The  great  distinguishing  point  with  regard  to 
this  breed  is  the  solid  hoof,  rather  than  the  split 
or  cloven  hoof  as  seen  in  all  other  breeds.  The 
Mulefoot  hog  also  at  one  time  enjoyed  an- 
other peculiar  distinction,  which  ha^  since 
been  discarded.  The  hog  appears  to  have  in 
many  instances  something  akin  to  partial  im- 
munity against  cholera.  A  number  of  years 
ago,  when  this  fact  was  first  noted,  a  number 
of  ovcrenthusiastic  admirers  of  the  breed 
began  to  advertise  the  Mulefoot  as  hog-cholera 
^  '*'  MulefooT'  "'  Pi^of-  This  claim  was  not  founded  on  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  actual  testa,  and  it  has  since 
been  found  that  the  Mulefoot  b  just  as  susceptible  perhaps  as 
the  other  breeds. 

It  was  a  very  unfortunate  thing  for  the  Mulefoot  hog  that  it 
was  popularized  aloi^  this  line,  for  when  it  became  definitely 
proved  that  such  was  not  the  case,  the  main  support  of  the  breed 
in  the  eyes  of  the  farmer  was  removed,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
Mutefoots  were  in  very  poor  demand.  They  are  now  coming  to 
the  fore  again  from  the  standpoint  of  actual  merit  as  breeders, 
grazers,  and  feeders,  and  are  taking  their  proper  place  in  the  fore 
ranks  of  American  swine. 

The  early  history  of  the  Mulefoot  hog  is  somewhat  of  an  un- 
written book.  The  investigators  of  the  early  history  of  swine  trace 
mention  of  the  Mulefoot  back  even  to  the  time  of  the  Greek  philos- 
opher Aristotle,  who  mentions  the  solid-hoofed  hog  in  his  writings. 
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Other  mpDtioD  has  been  made  in  ancient  works  of  a  breed  of  hogs 
that  was  undoubtedly  the  Mulefoot. 

The  first  importations  of  the  breed  into  the  United  States 
probably  came  with  slave  ships  plying  from  the  coast  of  Africa. 
The  breed  at  least  reached  our  shores  in  some  manner,  and  became 
established  in  the  feed  lots  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
IndiADE,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri  before  the  Civil  War. 

Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Indiana  appear  to  have  been  especially 
the  home  of  breedere  with  whom  this  hog  is  a  favorite.  Mr. 
John  H.  Duntap,  of  Williarasport,  Ohio,  is  at  present  one  of  the 
largf^  brrrrlors  r.f  the  Miilofout  lio^.     Tins  nuiii  li.-is  dcvfloped 


■■■Goli:itil."  N(i.  5001.      A  iKXI-piJiin.l  Mul 

U.  Dunlap,  Williamaport,  Ohio. 


Owntii  by  John 


some  of  the  grandest  specimens  of  the  breed  ever  shown,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  aggressive  advocates  of  the  breed.  The  Mulefoot  is  a 
breed  that  has  apparently  been  developed  almost  entirely  through 
si'W'tion.  There  has  l>een  little  or  no  crossing  with  other  breeds, 
and  the  Mulefoot  of  today  is  the  Mulefoot  of  ages  ago. 

General  Characteristics  of  the  Breed. — The  Mulefoot  is  a  lai^ 
black  hog.  The  best  specimens  are  completely  black,  although 
a  few  white  spots  are  permissible.  The  hog  is  a  fairly  lai^  type, 
uid  animals  weighing  500  to  600  pounds  are  common.  Some  have 
scahni  as  high  as  1000  pounds.  On  an  average,  the  breed  is  a  little 
smaller  than  the  other  lard-type  breeds. 


IitrEiiEr  'j*  sTINI 


r<*fiir=.  SK  *=ii  n-±»»r  zj^at.  ipCKanofr.  with  i 


r.i^~,Wjt-  M^L^fix.;  b-jar. 


I  nrtt^i  by  Jobn  B.  Dunlip.  Wil- 


n  — 


(•')((,  21,— Firrt  prim  boar  at  State  Fairs.     Largest  living  Molefmt.    Owntd 
by  John  H.  Dunlap,  Williamqjort,  Ohio. 

firm  jowls.    TTie  neck  is  full,  nicely  arched,  and  merges  neatly 
with  head  and  shoulders.     The  shoulders  are  well  flesbed  and  give 


silent  appearance  to  the  anteriur  portioD  of  the  body.  The 
body  is  iaclined  to  be  lengthy  and  deep,  a  combination  which  gives 
the  animal  greater  weight  than  one  would  judge  from  a  rough 
9Bt>"^tion  baaed  on  the  size  of  the  hog. 

Prolific  Breeders.— As  a  feeder  the  Mulefoot  compares  excel- 
lently with  all  other  breeds,  and  many  advocates  of  the  breed  claim 
at  I  hey  fatti^n  even  l^etter  than  most  of  the  lard  types.     In  any 
i»e,  they  are  a  breed  that  will  show  excoUent  returns  on  the  feed 
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I    Img.     (PhoK. 
Ohio.l 


uicd   by   G.  M  Kreglov 


Ada, 


put  itilo  them.  As  a  breeder  they  certainly  exec!  many  of  the 
"""T  stocky  built  breeds.  The  length  and  depth  of  body  give 
plimly  of  room  for  development  of  the  pelvic  organs,  and,  as  n 
f^ult,  large  litters  of  Mulefiwit  pigs  are  the  rule  rather  than  ihe 
"t^Iition.  The  mothers  are  nearly  always  docile,  go<Hl  milkers, 
tftkcpiiMl  care  of  their  young,  and  bring  a  large  percentage  of  them 
lo  weaning  lime. 

Peculiar  Foot. — The  feet  of  the  Mulefoot  hog  are  its  most  int*r- 
"lina  characteristic.     The  legs  themselves  are  of  medium  length. 
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and  placed  well  apart  under  the  body.  They  are  well  boned,  have 
firm  pastern  joints,  and  sustain  well  the  weight  of  the  animal. 
The  legs  are  also  built  for  grazing,  and  this  enables  the  bog  to  do 
well  as  a  forager.  The  special  peculiarity  of  the  Mulefoot  hog  is  the 
foot.  In  all  other  breeds  of  swine  the  foot  is  cloven  in  appparanee. 
In  the  Mulefoot  there  is  not  this  separation  into  two  lateral  halves 
or  toes.  Instead,  the  entire  hoof  is  solid,  and  there  is  not  a  sign 
of  a  crease  or  crack.  The  dew  claws  of  the  Mulefoot  hog  are  also 
a  little  longer,  and  are  placed  a  little  tower  down  on  the  foot 
than  in  other  breeds.  When  the  Mulefoot  is  crossed  on  other  strains 
it  imparts  its  strong  qualities  to  a  marked  degree,  and  makes  an 


Fig.  23. — PriBe-winning  Mulefooi  ■-■■a    ir.i  i/-.-  ..  ■         ■        rni  by 

John  H.  DuiiUp,  UilliaiusjKjrt,  tihio. 

excellent  cross  with  some  of  the  less  active  and  less  proUfic  of 
the  lard  types.  The  solid  hoof  is  shown,  as  a  rule,  in  the  litters 
obtained  by  these  crosses  of  the  Mulefoot  with  grade  or  other  pure- 
bred stock.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  it  has  never  been  cross-bred 
to  any  pjri^nt  with  other  types,  the  Mulefoot  possesses  unusual 
brtH^linfc  strength,  and  carries  over  its  qualities  to  the  offspring  in 
UnUHUni  degree. 

Coming  to  Front. — The  Mulefoot  hog,  when  all  is  considered, 
apiR'nm  lo  Ih'  a  ven,'  worthy  example  of  the  lard  types-  He  ia  a 
hardy  aiiinml,  and,  while  his  reputation  was  to  some  degree  iojured 
by  early  claims  with  regnrd  to  cholera,  the  breed  is  now  for^ng  to 
the  front.    The  breeders  of  this  type  are  now  organized  under  the 


srganized  unaer  tne     j 


name  of  the  American  Mulefoot  Hog  Record  Association,  of  which 
Mr.  Dunlap,  of  Williamsport,  Ohio,  is  President.     Under  the  direc- 
tion and  leadership  of  this  able  breetler  the  association  has  ac- 
eomplisbed  a  great  amount  of  work  in  promoting  the  interest  o 
the  breed.     Mr.  Kreglow,  of  Ada,  Ohio,  is  eecretary  of  this  same 
iB9oeiatiou,  and  a  well-known  breeder  of  the  Mulefoot  type  of 
swine. 

To  both  of  these  gentlemen,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Dunlap,  '. 
•m  endebted  for  much  willing  assistance  in  securing  the  early  history 
Wd  some  excellent  photographs  of  the  breed. 

THE  BACON  TYPE  OF  HOG 
TAMTORTH 
This  breed  came  originally  from  England.     The  counties  o 
■BbfEoa^gMMter,  Southampton,  and  Warwick  arc  the  home  o 
^^H^^^H^^nOtths.     The  breed  takes  it^  name  from  the  town 

1 

i 

Fig.   24-— Ml,   Home  Golden  Star,     Winner   of  many   first   prizes   ano 
iHrnpionahips  at  the  loading  la.ii*.     Property  of  Oak  Riilge  Farm,  Oak  Ridge 
IT*.     <Photo  loaned  by  C.  H.Ynt«.  M(tr.) 

>f  Ttunworth,  in  South  Staffordshire,  where  the  breed  was  at  ont 
lime  especially  common. 

History. — The  early  history  of  the  Tamworth  is  somewhat  in 
leCiaite.    It  h&a  been  claimed  that  the  breed  is  one  of  the  oldea 
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ia  tbe  British  Islandit,  and  the  Tamworth  bog  is  believed  to  have 
mn  wild  in  the  Stafford  woods  for  years.  It  has  been  claimed,  also, 
that  thi"  first  swine  of  this  type  were  imported  from  Ireland  by 
Hir  KobtTt  Pell,  about  1812.  This  statement  does  not  seem  t«  be 
KulMttanliatnl  i>y  any  ofGcial  records. 

In  tlt(^  i-arly  part  of  the  last  centiin,'  the  Tamworth  was  a  very 
riiuKh,  l"ii(£-leK(Eed,  narrow-backed,  limg-nosed,  red  hog,  noted  for  its 
lung,  narrow  l>ody,  slow  raaturinp;  qualities,  activity,  and  hardiness, 
hnpnivcmpnt  in  the  breed  appears  to  have  been  by  selective  breed- 
inK.  riUlier  than  due  to  crossing  of  the  Tamworth  with  other 


stmins.  The  older  type  of  the  breed  was  of  a  darker  color  than 
tlif>  Tamwiuth  of  tixUy,  and  tbb  st^gests  the  possibtUtJy  that  there 
may  ha\T  In-cn  some  crowing  with  the  white  breeds  of  Essex  and 
Suffolk,  or  jicrhaiw  ft"ith  the  Italian  Xeapolitan  t>-pe. 

As  early  as  1W7  the  Tamworths  were  priie  winners  in  the 
KnKlisIt  show  rinjt,  but  after  that  date  their  pi^pularity  seems  to 
Imvp  itiaricodly  tWlined,  and  il  was  not  until  the  early  SO's  that 
tho  hrved  again  came  into  prominenoe. 

The  first  importation  ot  Tamworths  into  the  Tnited  States  was 
matlr  by  Mr.  Thvmias  B<«net,  of  Rossville.  III.,  in  1882.     Follow- 
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tng  thia  there  was  a  considerable  adoption  of  the  breed  by  Canadian 
farmers,  and  since  1888  large  numbers  of  the  breed  have  come  into 
Canada.  Most  of  the  recent  importations  into  the  United  States 
have  come  from  Canada. 

General  Characteristics.— The  Tamworth  is  especially  notice- 
able a:^  a  long,  lean,  sandy,  or  red  colored  hog.  The  head  is  loi^ 
and  narrow  and  has  an  especially  long  snout.  The  ears  are  large 
and  carried  erect  or  directed  forward.  There  is  no  breaking  over 
of  the  ears  in  pure-bred  stock.  The  back  is  long  and  narrow  and 
<ttie  sides  correspondingly  long  and  fairly  deep.     The  legs  are  ex- 


'■Agnw  B,"  No.  6971,    Hot  winnings  for  1912  and  1913  w 
t  and  ten  champiunahips.    including   first    In    Lhe  ag/ed  class  iit 
D XntCTDittioiial.     Property  uf  Oak  Ridge  Farm,  Oak  Ridge,  Va,    C.  H. 
jfil«,Ugr. 

f  long  and  well  boned,  giving  the  breed  a  great  amount  of 
t  Ktivity.  Hams  and  shoulders  are  strong  and  powerful,  but  not 
[  beavy  fleshed. 

The  Tamworth  is  a  large  hog,  coming  next  in  sitte  to  the  Large 
Yorkshire  among  the  bacon  types.  Fully  matured  boars  often 
teach  a  weight  of  aa  m\ich  as  600  pounds.  The  pigs  at  six  months 
»vitiige  about  200  pounds.  In  maturing  this  breed  is  often  ex- 
(wdingly  slow,  and  this  forms  one  of  the  principal  objections  to  the 
I  bteed.  The  hair  is  fairly  fine  in  texture  and  of  a  sandy-red  color. 
Disposition  of  the  hog  is  gentle,  but  they  are  wild,  and  often  al- 
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most  nervous  in  nature.  As  previously  stated,  tiiey  are  not  rapid 
in  maturing,  but  produce  an  excellent  type  of  bacon,  in  which  the 
lean  ia  very  abundant  and  well  intermixed  with  the  fat.  For  this 
reason  they  are  popular  with  the  foreign  trade,  but  American 
packers  do  not  offer  any  premium  for  hogs  of  this  type.  They  are 
most  prolific  breeders,  producing  lai^e  litters.  The  sows  are  good 
milkers  and  the  pigs  quite  hardy. 

On  account  of  their  breeding  properties  and  their  ability  as 
rangers  the  Taniworth  boars  make  a  good  cross  for  grade  sows  of 


Fig-  27. — Tamworth  sow,  Oak  Ridge,  ".Annie  II,"  first  at  Virginia  State 
Fair.  1913.  First  anil  cliatupion  sow,  Chicago  International  in  ynu'ling  class, 
1913.     Properly  of  Oak  Ridge  Farm,  Oak  Ridge,  Va.     C.  H.  Yates,  Mgr. 

some  of  the  more  clumsy,  less  prolific  breeds.  American  breeders, 
however,  have  never  fancied  the  narrow  backs  and  long  noses  of 
the  Tamworth  breed,  and  tlieir  distribution  in  this  country  is  com- 
paratively small.  The  principal  states  in  which  they  are  to  be 
found  are  Illinois.  Michigan,  and  Iowa.  A  strong  effort  is  being 
made  at  the  present  time  to  increase  the  popularity  of  the  breed 
in  the  South. 

Record  Associations. — Associations  for  the  registration  of  the 
Tamworth  exi»t  in  England,  Canada,  and  the  United  S 


^  States.    The      [ 
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IfleaociatioD  in  thia  country  is  known  as  the  American  Tamworth 
I  Swine  Record  Association,  and  was  organized  in  1897. 

HAMPSHIRE,  OR  THIN  RIND 

Histoiy. — This  is  a  breed  of  American  swine  of  which  the  history 

ie  ver>'  indehnite.     As  far  back  as  about  1820  a  retired  sea  captain, 

named  MacKay,  living  near  Boston,  imported  some  hogs  which 

[  sfterward  became  known  as  Thin  Rinds.     In  Kentucky  for  many 

I  years  there  htia  been  a  breed  of  swine  which  was  also  known  as 

1  Rinds.     The  source  of  these  Kentucky  hogs  is  surrounded  by 


, — HanipHhire  Imar.  "(li^npml  Liplon,"  No.  Ifl77.     Owned  by  leoni  J. 
Mnrtiii,  LaDcaxtcr,  Mo.     First  prize  Iowa  fJtiiU'  Fair,  19113. 

miin*  or  less  obscurity.  Some  claim  that  the  Kentucky  hogs  were 
purchased  from  eastern  breeders  in  tho  early  30's,  while  others 
t  that  they  came  from  Tonquin,  China,  by  way  of  New  Or- 
I  ktiia. 

For  many  years  this  breed  was  known  as  Thin  Rinds,  no  doubt 

I  OB  Account  of  the  thin  character  of  the  skin.     In  1904  the  American 

Thin  Rind  Association  voted  to  change  the  name  of  the  breed  to 

j  American  Hampshire,  and  it  is  under  the  name  Hampshires  that 

B  of  this  type  are  now  ofHciatly  recognized.     In  England 

>  exists  a  breed  known  as  the  Hampshire,  but  they  are 

1  with  the  American  Hampshire. 
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General  Characteristics,^Tbe  American  Hampshire  is  a  me- 
dium-sized aDinial  of  the  baeon  type,  the  moat  prominent  charac- 
teristic of  which  is  the  presence  of  a  wliite-colored  stripe  or  belt 
extending  around  the  body  at  the  level  of  the  front  feet  and  shouU 
dera.  The  front  limbs  are  also  white  in  color.  Some  breeder? 
cross  with  the  purpose  of  eliminating  this  white  belt  and  producing 
an  animal  that  is  entirely  black. 

The  head  is  of  medium  size  and  of  the  atraight-faced  type, 
rather  than  of  the  dished  appearance  seen  in  the  small  type  of  York- 
shire pigs.  Shoulders  and  hams  are  only  of  medium  fulness; 
bEick  average  in  length,  moderately  wide,  and  well  supported. 


iiipshire  bow. 

Sidf-i  -.we  of  i)ic  bui'oii  mthiT  than  lard  type.  The  legs  are  in- 
clined to  be  rather  long,  but  are  well  boned,  firmly  placetl,  and  have 
good  feet  and  pasterns. 

The  average  weight  of  the  Hampshire  hog  is  about  400  to  500 
pounds.  A  pen  of  this  breed,  which  won  the  prize  at  the  Inter- 
national Stock  Show  in  Chicago  a  few  years  ago,  averaged  493 
pounds. 

Good  Breeders. — As  a  breeder  the  Hampshire  is  quite  prolific, 
producing  a  litter  of  10  to  12  pigs.  The  sows  are  good  mothers, 
good  milkers,  and  easily  managed.  The  hog  crosses  fairly  well 
with  the  short,  blocky  type  of  grade  sows,  and  gives  them  greater 


1 
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ecundity,  more  action,  and  develops  a  pig  of  the  bacon  rather 
ban  lard  type.  As  grazers  these  hogs  are  an  excellent  breed,  anc 
Kt  hillside  and  wood  pastures  they  are  excellent  feeders.  This  no 
loubt  in  large  part  aci-ounts  for  their  popularity  in  the  Kentucky 
fotricts,  where  they  grew  into  prominence. 

The  Hampshire  dresses  out  well  and  produces  a  meat  which  i. 
of  excellent  quality,  possessing  a  fine  grain  and  a  desirable  amoun 
of  lean  meat.  The  breed  has  repeatedly  been  among  the  blue- 
ribbon  winners  at  the  IntematioQal,  both  in  the  live  and  dresset 
Bwcass  divisions. 

American  desire  for  a  lard  type  of  hog  has.  however,  preventec 
be  Hampshire  or  any  other  type  of  bacon  hog  from  gaining 

%.  30. — Champion  peo  of  Hampshire  barraws  at  Inlemationol  Stock  Show 
1913.    Owned  by  C.  Brook,  Waahingion,  Iowa. 

wide   popularity.     Hampshires   are  to   be   found   principally   in 
Kentucky,  with  a  few  herds  in  Indiana  and  Illinois.     The  breed  i 
|irotecto*l  by  the  ,\merican  Swine  Record  Association,  which  ba. 
ita  headciuartcre  at  Peoria,  Illinois.     In  recent  years  the  bree< 
lufl  maile  more  advance  in  Illinois  than  in  any  other  state,  am 
Kvctal  of  the  prize-winning  exhibition  animals  have  come  from 
this  state. 

SMALL  YORKSHIRE 
Thifl  is  the  breed  which  may  well  be  classed  as  one  of  tht 
eniUest  and  showiest  of  the  breeds  to  be  found  in  America  to-day 
TIk  Small  Yorkshire  is  a  short,  tat  little  animal,  which,  when  fully 
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matured,  does  not  average  much  better  than  200  pounds, 
showy  fancy  points  is  quite  characteristic. 

Early  History. — The  early  history  of  the  breed  is  quite  obscure. 
The  first  definite  records  of  the  breed  show  that  the  Small  Yorkshire 
was  in  existence  about  1818.  At  that  time  Charles  Mason  and 
Robert  Colling,  of  Yorkshire,  England,  were  breeding  a  small  white 
hc^,  which  was  known  as  Chinese  White.  The  ancestry  of  the 
stock  owned  by  these  breeders  ia  unknown. 

Following  this  time  the  breed  became  rather  widely  dissemi- 
nated throughout  England,  appearing  to  be  particularly  popular 
with  breeders  of  short^hom  cattle,  a  fact  that  is  largely  explained 


Fig.  31.— Small  Yorkshire  b 


by  the  fact  that  Mason  and  Colling  were  well-known  ahort^hom 
breeders.  These  Chinese  hogs  appear  to  have  been  crossed  with 
other  small  white  breeds  prevalent  at  that  time  in  England,  such 
aa  the  Solways,  Cumberlands,  and  White  Lieceater.  As  a  result, 
there  was  some  gain  in  size  and  vigor  by  the  breed.  The  select 
types  derived  from  crossing  of  these  strains  is  believed  to  represent 
the  foundation  of  the  present  Small  Yorkshire  type. 

The  breed,  from  its  many  showy  points,  has  long  been  a  favor- 
ite with  the  noblemen  of  England  for  show-ring  purposes.  In  the 
English  shows  the  breed  is  also  referred  to  as  the  Smalt  White  bog. 
The  first  importations  into  America  are  a  little  indefinite.  There 
is  a  more  or  less  obscure  record  of  the  breed  in  the  United  States 
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early  aa  1860.  Colonel  Richard  M.  Hoe,  of  New  York,  and 
William  H.  Cole,  of  New  Jersey,  both  made  importations  of  Small 
TorkshireH  into  the  United  States  during  the  VO's.   At  the  present 


wip  thp  hreed  is  largely  limited  in  this  comitr>'  to  a  few  breeders  in 
1*  pastom  8tat«a  and  a  scattered  number  of  herds  in  the  Middle 
^«9l.    There  are  two  Yorkshire  aeeociations  in  this  country,  one 
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with  headquarters  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  the  other  with  offices 
in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  The  Minnesota  association  also  records  the 
Large  Yorkshire  breed. 

General  Characteristics. — ^The  Small  Yorkshire  is  a  very  dandi- 
fied-looking animal,  short  and  thick  set,  white  in  color,  and  reach- 
ing an  early  maturity.  The  head  is  short,  and  has  a  very  marked 
dishing  of  the  face,  in  fact,  so  much  so  that  the  nose  points  almost 
upward  in  well-marked  specimens  of  the  breed.  The  under  jaw 
also  shows  a  well-marked  upward  curvature.  The  shoulders  and 
hams  are  well  rounded  and  deeply  laid  with  flesh.  The  back  is 
short,  broad,  and  deeply  laid  with  fat.  The  legs  are  of  medium 
length  and  fine  bone. 

Quick  Fattener, — This  breed  develops  very  rapidly,  and  is  a 
quick  fat  producer.  In  England,  its  native  home,  the  hog  is  not 
a  popular  one  with  butchers,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  contains 
too  large  an  amount  of  fat  in  proportion  to  the  lean  meat.  This 
gives  a  very  undesirable  bacon,  and  it  is  the  bacon  type  of  hog  that 
enjoys  popularity  in  England  as  well  as  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Good  Breeder. — The  Small  Yorkshire  has  been  used  with  a  great 
deal  of  success  for  cross-breeding  with  larger  and  coarser  breeds,  to 
which  they  have  imparted  fineness  and  increased  rapidity  of  matur- 
ity. The  animal  is  a  fair  breeder,  producing  average  size  litters 
and  being  good  mothers. 

For  grazing  the  Small  Yorkshire  is  not  extra  well  suited,  owing 
to  their  shortness  of  limb  and  compactness  of  fonn.  They  are 
more  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  market  gardener  and  city  farmer. 
They  do  well  under  crowded  conditions,  and  quickly  convert  waste 
and  garbage  into  money. 

The  closest  resemblance  to  the  Small  Yorkshire  is  to  be  seen  in 

the  Suffolk  breed.    They  closely  resemble  each  other,  the  Small 

Yorkshire  being  the  smaller  of  the  two  and  having  a  more  dished 

face. 

LARGE  YORKSHIREr  OR  LARGE  WHITE 

History. — The  improved  Large  Yorkshire  of  the  present  day 
is  a  descendant  of  the  Old  Yorkshire,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
English  breeds.  This  old  breed  has  existed  in  England  from  the 
earliest  periods,  and  was  described  as  a  very  coarse,  rough,  white 
animal,  with  coarse  hair  and  possessed  of  great  activity,  very  pro- 
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Bfic  as  a  breeder,  and  quite  hardy.  In  ita  early  history  the  breed 
was  principally  raised  by  factory  hands  and  artisans  living  in  and 
vound  the  cities  of  Leeds,  Keighley,  and  Skipton.  These  men 
crossed  the  coarse  Yorkshire  breed  with  the  more  refined  white  pigs 
of  Cumberland  County,  and  with  the  white  Lieersters  and  later 
with  the  Small  Yorkshires. 

Joseph  Tuley,  an  artisan  from  Keighley,  showed  an  excellent 
aoimal  of  the  improved  Yorkshire  type  at  the  Royal  Agricultund 

in  1851.     The  animal  was  a  prize  winner,  and  attracted  con- 
lerable  attention  to  the  breed.     From  a  boar,  "Samson,"  and  a 

'Matrlil. --,"    Mr.    Tuliv    ilfveloped   much   of   his  famous 


Fig.  33. — Chsmpiac  Yorkshire  .sow,  Minneeotn  Slate  Fair,  ISIO. 

flock.  .\  few  years  later  a  Mr.  Wainraan,  of  Carhead,  Yorkshire, 
bt^ui  improving  on  the  Tuley  stock,  and  developed  a  herd  of 
ntreptional  quality,  from  which  he  made  importations  over  the 
miire  world.  Mr.  Spencer,  of  St.  Ives,  later  became  a  famous 
Imvder  of  the  Large  Yorkshire  hog,  and  has  done  much  to  bring 
>1  up  lo  its  present  standard. 

General  Characteristics. — The  Large  Yorkshire  is  a  very  raaa- 
svtaniinal,  often  scaling  over  1000  pounds.  Animals  of  this  breed 
uf  white  in  color  and  rather  coarse  in  general  appearance.  The 
b«d  is  of  medium  length,  with  a  slight  upward  curve.  The  ears  of 
'it  best  soimals  are  erect  or  point  slightly  forward.     They  incline 
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to  be  heavy  and  droop  quite  pronouncedly.  The  back  b  narrow, 
with  rather  weak  loins.  The  body  is  long,  fairly  deep,  and  of  the 
decided  bacon  character  rather  than  the  lard  type,  which  meets 
such  favor  in  the  United  States.  Haras  and  shoulders  are  fairly 
well  rounded,  but  are  not  expected  to  be  of  the  heavy  type  seen  in 


Fig.  34.— "York  of  the  Cedars."     Weight,  200  pounrtB.     (PhoKi  loaned  by 
W.  H.  Fisher.  Colmubus,  Ohio.) 

the  lard  breeds.     The  legs  are  rather  long,  lai^e  boned,  and  have 
well -placed  pasterns. 

The  hair  is  inclined  to  be  coarse,  and  should  be  pure  white  in 
color.  Dark  spots  in  the  skin  are  admissible,  but  are  objected  to 
by  breeders.  The  white  hair  and  unpigmented  skin  make  this 
breed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chester- White,  susceptible  to  the  action 
of  the  sun,  and  in  the  Central  Western  States  mange  and  scurfi- 
ness  are  common  in  these  breeds. 
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I  Large  Yorkshires  were  introduced  into  the  United  States 
About  1840,  and  in  1841  A.  B.  Allen,  of  Ohio,  imported  a  pair  from 
England.  From  time  to  time,  for  over  fifty  years,  the  breed  has 
been  imported  in  small  numbers,  but  no  great  amount  of  interest 
was  developed  in  the  animals.  In  1893  Wilcox  and  Ligett,  of 
Minnesota,  imported  somo  modem  spfeimens  of  the  breed,  and  this 
herd  is  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  Large  Yorkshires  now  to  be 
found  in  the  United  States.  Canadian  breeders  have  raised  this 
type  for  a  number  of  years,  and  most  of  the  high-class  Large  York- 
Bhire  herds  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  to  be  found  in  Ontario. 


I  ^.  35. — "Dplla  of  Ihe  Cedars"  as  a  yearling  champion  now  of  the  brewi  at 
1912  IntCTOftlional.     (Photo  by  W,  H-  Fislior,  Columbus,  Ohiu.) 

f  Ttie  raising  of  bacon  hogs  for  the  English  market  is  very  popular 
in  Canada,  and  this,  in  large  measure,  accounts  for  the  popularity 
of  the  breed  in  that  country.  One  of  the  leading  breeders  in  the 
I'nited  States  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Fisher,  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

In  the  United  States  the  Large  Yorkshire  does  not  meet  with 
'»vor  for  a  number  of  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  hog  is  not  of 
a  lype  that  is  popular  here.  In  the  Central  West  the  fanners  like 
i-isg  that  shows  rapid  development,  broadness  of  back,  and  rapid 
tducing  qualities,  These  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
l^rYorksbire.     This  breed  is  slow  in  development,  and  does  not 
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seem  to  take  well  to  the  class  of  foods  to  which  our  lard  types  are 
accustomed.  Neither  is  the  Large  Yorkshire  a  good  grazer  on 
American  pastures.  These  points  of  objection  are  very  serious  ones 
in  the  eyes  of  the  American  breeder,  and,  when  to  this  we  add  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  great  demand  either  from  the  local  trade  or 
from  the  packers  for  a  bacon  type  of  hog,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the 
Lai^  Yorkshire  is  not  a  prominent  animal  in  the  Cora  Belt  feed 
lota. 

In  breeding,  the  Large  Yorkshire  is  a  prolific  animal.     The 
litters  are  large,  the  dams  are  good  milkers,  and  the  pigs  are  hardy, 


^ 


6. — Group   of   Large   Yorknhires  at   "The  Cedars," 
(Photo  by  W.  H.  FLsher.) 


Columbus,  Ohia 


but  are  alow  in  development.  They  cross  fairly  well  with  other 
breeds  of  early  maturing  qualities,  and  impart  action,  increased 
sise  of  litter,  and  hardiness. 

The  Large  Yorkshire  is  protected  in  this  country  by  the 
American  Yorkshire  Association,  which  has  its  headquarters  in 
the  state  of  Minnesota. 

Middle  Whites  or  Middle  Yorkshires. — ^In  England  they  recog- 
nize a  third  breed  of  Yorkshires,  which  are  known  as  the  Middle 
Whites  or  Middle  Yorkshires.  This  breed  is  not  officially  recog- 
nized in  America.  The  breed  is  derived  by  breeding  a  Large 
Yorkshire  boar  on  Small  Yorkshire  sows,  or  by  culling  out 
medium-sized  animals  from  the  Large  Yorkshire  herds. 


CHESHIRE 
CHESHIRE 
This  is  an  American  type  of  hog  also,  having  originated  in  the 
bate  of  New  York,  Jefferson  County,  which  borders  on  the  ejist 
ist  of  storm-swept  Lake  Ontario,  is  the  native  home  of  the 
Iheshire  breed.  The  first  record  of  the  breed  dates  back  to  about 
io,  when  two  citizens  of  Jefferson  County,  named  Brodie  and 
Bungsrford,  imported  a  large  Yorkshire  boar.  This  animal  was 
crossed  with  some  of  the  native  stock,  and  a  short  time  after  the 
oewly  developed  strain  was  crossed  with  animals  of  the  Wbit« 
SufTolk  type. 

History. — Mr.  A.  P.  Clark,  of  Belleville,  N.  Y.,  began  showing 

!  class  of  swine  as  a  separate  breed  at  the  New  York  State 

r  in  1859.     In  1870  this  same  breeder  brought  a  pen  of  the  ani- 

i  west,  and  entered  them  in  competition  with  other  hogs  at 

k  Louis  for  a  $500  prize  offered  by  the  packers  of  that  period. 

I  exhibit   carried   away  the  blue  ribbon,  but,  for  some 

I  victory  of  the  breed  does  not  appear  to  have  been 

r  any  such  gain  in  popularity  for  the  Cheshire,  as  one 

iAturatly  expect  as  the  result  of  receiving  championship 

DDorB  in  a  competition  of  this  magnitude. 

Origist  of  Name. — The  origin  of  the  name  "Cheshire"  is  more  or 
If*  obscured  in  uncertainty.  There  is  no  record  of  any  blood  of  the 
fllii  English  breed  of  this  name  being  introduced  into  the  herds 
uf  the  Jefferson  County  breeders,  and  no  one  seems  able  to  explain 
fMftly  the  origin  of  the  distinctive  name  under  which  the  hogs  of 
ilis  breed  are  now  officially  recognized.     The  name  was  officially 

^lwa^ed,  however,  at  the  Swine  Breeders'  Convention  in  Indianap- 
ab  in  1872. 
In  the  financial  crisis  of  1873  the  hog-breeding  industry,  with 
tttay  others,  suffered  severely,  and  the  breed  of  Cheshires  almost 
Snipped  out  of  existence.  Mr.  E.  W.  Davis  saved  tnem  from  total 
A^ipesrance,  and  to  his  efforts  is  largely  due  the  credit  for  the 
pfraervation  of  the  breed.  In  1884  the  Cheshire  Swine  Breeders' 
Wjciation  was  fonned,  and  is  at  present  the  most  pot«nt  agency 
iaihe  promotion  of  the  interests  of  breeders  of  this  strain, 

Gtoenl  Characteristics. — The  Cheshire  is  a  very  neat,  stylish- 
"ppfaring  hog,  white  in  color,  fine  of  hmb,  and  graceful  in  movc- 
"Wnl,    The  breed  somewhat  closely  resembles  the  medium-sized 
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Yorkshire  in  size  and  appearance.  The  head  is  short  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  the  body,  and  the  face  is  considerably  dished  and 
wide  between  the  eyes.  The  ears  of  this  breed  are  small,  fine,  and 
pointed.  In  the  young  animal  they  stand  almost  erect.  In  older 
hogs  they  point  somewhat  forward. 

The  neck  is  inclined  to  be  rather  short  and  full,  the  shoulders 
well  formed  and  rounded.  The  body  of  the  Cheshire  is  long,  but 
is  likely  to  show  a  lack  of  depth.  The  back  is  fairly  broad  and 
almost  straight,  the  arching  being  very  slight  or  entirely  absent. 
Loins  are  also  broad,  well  fleshed,  and  straight.  The  tail  is  rather 
small,  slender,  and  pointed.  The  hams  are  broad  and  quite  well 
filled  out,  extending  well  down  on  to  the  hock. 

In  the  pure-bred  Cheshire  hog  the  legs  are  inclined  to  be  a 
trifle  beyond  the  medium  in  length,  and  are  quite  fine  of  bone. 
In  fact,  the  bony  framework  may  tend  to  become  overdelicate  and 
produce  apparent  weakness.  Pasterns  are  fairly  firm  and  the  foot 
is  well  placed  on  the  ground.  The  legs  are  rather  wide  apart  and 
give  excellent  motion  and  grazing  power.  The  hair  of  the  Cheshire 
hog  is  of  fine  texture  and  white  in  color.  Black  hair  is  regarded 
as  a  disqualification,  although  dark  blue  spots  on  the  skin  are 
not  regarded  as  disqualifying. 

In  disposition  the  Cheshires  are  very  peaceful  and  easily  handled. 
This  makes  them  fairly  good  breeders,  and  the  breed  is  also  fairly 
good  as  a  feeder.  Experiments  made  several  years  ago  at  the 
Maine  State  Experiment  Station  showed  that  the  Cheshire  does 
not  make  a  corresponding  gain  with  other  breeds  on  the  same 
amount  of  feed.  This  breed  crosses  fairly  well  with  other  types  of 
American  swine.  Especially  does  the  mixing  of  this  type  do  well 
when  crossed  with  those  of  larger  frame  and  heavier  bone. 

The  Cheshire  produces  a  meat  which  is  of  excellent  firmness  and 
fine  grain.  When  cooked  it  has  a  juicy,  sweet,  tender  quality,  which 
is  very  palatable.  This  fineness  of  grain  of  the  meat  tends  to  give 
the  animals  much  heavier  weight  than  would  be  judged  from  their 
size.  Plumb,  in  his  work  on  "Breeds  and  Breeding,"  quotes  an 
instance  of  where  a  breeder  attempted  to  sell  some  animals  of  this 
breed  at  lump  weight  for  325  pounds.  The  buyer  refused,  as  he 
averaged  the  hogs  to  weigh  about  300  pounds.  When  actually 
scaled  they  proved  to  weigh  an  average  of  390.     It  is  not  unusual 
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have  carcasses  of  this  breed  tlreas  out  between  300  and  400 
lads. 

Distribution  of  this  breed  is  only  fairly  widespread.  Perhaps 
more  than  twenty  states  in  the  United  States  have  Cheshire 
and  of  these  nearly  all  are  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country, 
[ew  York  State  alone  has  more  Cheshire  hogs  than  all  the  other 
itt»  put  together.  Under  the  feeding  conditions  present  in 
that  state  the  hog  appears  to  do  exceptionally  well,  and  produces 
a  bacon  which  b  quite  acceptable  for  export  trade  as  well  as  dress- 
ing out  a  good  lard  carcass. 

There  are  a  few  Cheshire  herds  in  Canada,  but  here,  as  in  the 
Wstem  part  of  the  United  Stat«a,  the  breed  does  not  seem  to  meet 
irith  popularity.  This  may  in  part  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
luimal  b  of  a  somewhat  different  appearance  than  the  heavier 
breeds  which  are  popular  with  Com  Belt  feeders,  and  also  it  13 
probably  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Cheshire  is  not 
IB  good  a  fat  producer  as  the  more  massive  Polands,  Durocs,  and 
Bcrkshires  that  hold  sway  in  the  western  feed  lots. 

THE  IMPROVED  ESSEX 

Ori^. — This  breed  is  the  ro.suit  of  the  crossing  of  an  Italian 
brred,  known  as  the  Neapolitan,  with  the  old  style  Essex  hogs  of 
KiinJand.  The  original  home  of  the  Eissex  stock  is  Essex  County, 
Enuland.  This  county  is  but  shortly  removed  from  London,  and 
IS  ow  of  the  leading  hog-producing  counties  of  the  island.  The  old 
n-fonis  of  the  Essex  breed  shows  that  in  the  early  history  of  the 
fwinc  industrj-  in  this  county  there  was  developed  a  native  breed 
•hich  was  black  and  white  in  color  and  of  a  coarae  build.  These 
inimals  were  lai^,  rangy,  long  legged,  very  wild,  long  snouted, 
"wh  Imckecl,  and  flat  sided.  They  are  also  recorded  as  being 
I'wsi'ssed  of  an  enormous  appetite,  but  showed  comparatively  little 
laio  in  weight  for  the  volume  of  food  consumed. 

History. ^I-ord  Western,  one  of  the  leading  swine  breeders  of 
'W  county,  in  1830  made  a  visit  to  Italy,  and  brought  back  with 
*>i[Q  a  male  and  female  of  the  Neapolitan  breed  common  in  that 
wintry.  These  Italian  hogs  were  crossed  with  some  of  the  best 
ippearing  of  the  native  stock.  The  cross  made  a  marked  improve- 
iiwttt  in  the  t>'pe.     The  size  of  the  animal  was  reduced,  the  bone 
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became  finer,  the  lens  were  shortened,  the  new  breed  consumed  less 
food,  and  showed  a  Ijetter  fat  return;  the  eolor  was  changed  to  an  I 
all  black.  This  new  breed  was  for  years  classed  as  the  Essex- 
NeapoHtan.  There  was  also  probably  some  Suffolk  and  Berkahij-^ 
blood  interrainRled  in  these  early  crosses.  Lord  Western  made  tli^ 
mistake,  however,  of  too  close  inbreeding,  and,  as  a  result,  t,J^^ 
breed  was  weakened  in  conetitution,  reduced  too  greatly  in  81%^. 
and  decreased  in  breeding  properties. 

On  one  of  Lord  Western's  EnRlish  estates  he  had  a  tenant  >>« 
the  name  of  Fisher  Hobbs.  It  is  largely  due  to  the  breeding  ^^f. 
this  gentleman  that  tlic  Essfx  type  of  t(i-.iiiy  wii.-  established. 


Kr^x  Kilt.     (Fn.ni  Cohuni-  'S 
Orangp  Judd  Compsny,  publishers.) 


About  1840,  or  a  little  before,  he  secured  an  Essex-Neapolitan  boar 
from  Lord  Western,  and  crossed  this  breed  with  some  of  the  rough 
and  hardy  native  Essex  stock.  This  restored  in  part  the  hardiness 
and  desirable  qualities  of  the  breed.  On  the  death  of  his  squire,  in 
1844,  Mr.  Hobbs  purchased  the  pick  of  his  herd,  and  added  them 
to  his  own.  This  formed  the  basis  for  the  development  of  the  new 
brc-ed.  This  breeder  won  many  prizes  at  shows  in  England  in  the 
early  40*9,  and  this  gave  marked  prominence  to  the  breed.  In  the 
adjoining  county  of  Suffolk  the  Improved  Essex  type,  as  represented 
by  the  herd  of  Mr.  Hobbs,  became  very  popular,  and  this  county 
ia  to-day  the  most  pronounced  breeding  locality  of  the  Bksex. 
On  account  of  its  predominance  in  Suffolk  rather  than  in  Essex 


Ibe  breed  is  often  referred  to  as  the  Black  Suffolk  or  the  Small 
Kack  breed. 


THE  IMPROVED  ESSEX 


About  the  midillf  ui'  ilii'  pasi  cciiturv  i[ir  V.~~r\  -wiiu-  were 
■"ported  into  New  Eii^taud  :iiid  other  eastern  states.  The 
"Wd  h&s  never  fciiined  any  widespread  distributinn  or  popularity 
■  the  Cniled  States,  and  only  comparatively  few  states  show 
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Improved  £006%  herds.  In  Canada  there  are  a  number  of  herds  to 
be  found  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Other  Engfisb-speaking 
countries  have  abo  received  importations  of  the  breed,  but  their 
umail  fAze  and  lack  of  breeding  qualities  are  a  great  handicap  for 
public  favor  when  in  competition  with  such  breeds  as  B«rkshires, 
Polands,  Durocs,  and  Chester-Whites.  In  the  south^n  part  of 
the  United  States  the  breed  has  met  with  considerable  favor,  and 
the  number  of  Essex  swine  south  of  the  Ohio  River  is  on  the  in- 
crease. The  breed  is  more  suited  to  local  conditions  in  that  section 
than  some  of  the  heavier  breeds. 

The  states  in  which  the  Essex  breed  has  the  widest  distribution 
am  Mi(;higan^  Nobraska,  Texas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Georgia, 
TonncHHfM!,  and  Kentucky.  The  interests  of  the  breed  are  looked 
afU^r  by  the  American  Essex  Association,  of  which  F.  M.  Strout, 
McU'an,  Illinois,  is  secretary.  This  organization  was  formed  in 
1887. 

General  Characteristics. — The  Essex  is  a  small  black  animal, 
avc»ni>5ifi>5  in  wcMght  not  much  above  300  pounds  under  ordinary 
conclilionH.  Some  of  the  more  enthusiastic  breeders  of  the  Essex 
claim  to  produco  a  mature  hog  that  will  weigh  in  the  neighborhood 
of  5(K)  pounds,  but  the  average  weight  is  much  less.  The  breed 
is  V(Ty  early  in  maturing,  and  is  especially  well  suited  to  the  man 
that  raises  but  one  or  two  hogs  a  year,  such  as  the  market  gardener 
or  the  oity  pig  stye. 

This  breed  has  a  short  head,  face  well  dished,  and  broad  between 
the  e>'C8.  The  cars  are  small,  fine,  smooth,  and  erect.  They  may 
droop  slightly  in  the  aged  animal.  Jowls  are  full,  neat,  solid, 
and  carry  their  fulness  well  back.  Neck  is  full,  short,  and 
slightly  arched.  The  back  is  nearly  straight,  broad,  and  should 
C9lTTX  the  same  width  from  shoulders  to  hams.  The  ribs  are  flat 
and  well  sprung  in  accordance  with  shoulders  and  hams.  Sides 
ai>e  fairly  de^  and  the  flanks  come  down  well  on  a  line  with  balance 
of  the  body.  The  hams  should  be  broad  and  fuU  and  the  kmis  wide 
and  w^l  fleshed.  The  le^  t^md  to  shortness  and  the  animal  ac- 
cordingly stands  fairiy  close  to  the  ground.  The  bone  is  fime  and 
the  limbs  neat  and  graoefuL  Feet  are  well  placed  and  pasterns 
finn. 

In  dispositioD  the  Essex  is  very  mild  and  easily  haiwBed. 
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s  pves  them  excellent  feeding  qualities,  and  there  is  no  breed 

lat  can  be  pushed  more  rapidly  and  fattened  to  a  greater  extent 

r  their  size  than  the  Essex.      This  overiattening  has  weakened 

!  breeding  capacity  of  the  breed  and  they  are  relatively  poor 

■|iroducers.     The  sows  are  also  rather  poor  milkers  and  the  litter  ia 

Kvften  partly  lost. 

The  fully  developed  Essex  is  a  short,  chunky,  black  hog,  neatly 
proportioned,  graceful  in  movement,  and  a  very  nice  appearing 
animal,  but  lack  of  size  and  poor  breeding  qualities  deprive  the  breed 
of  popularity  with  large  American  breeders.  The  meat  produced 
by  awine  uf  this  breed  is  fine  grained,  firm,  and  very  desirable. 

Crosses. — As  a  cross  with  other  larger  and  rougher  breeds  the 
Essex  has  been  largely  used,  and  many  of  the  standard  breeds  of 
^to-day  owe  no  small  part  of  their  improvement  to  the  cross  with 
I  strains.  The  Essex  blood  gives  a  more  rapid  maturity  and 
Ktvased  feeding  qualities. 


THE  IMPROVED  SUFFOLK 
History. — Nearly  a  century  ago  the  Suffolk  was  a  prominent 
white  breed  in  Suffolk  County,  England.  In  the  stock  shows  of 
tliat  time,  and  for  the  first  fifty  years  or  more  of  the  past  century, 
the  bre^  was  a  prominent  one  in  the  prize  ring  of  that  country. 
After  the  development  of  the  improved  E*sex  and  Essex-Neapoli- 
tan breed  the  breeders  of  Suffolk  began  to  cultivat*  that  type,  and 
the  native  Suffolk  was  allowed  to  pass  into  obscurity,  until  to-day 
the  hog  which  is  known  in  Europe  under  the  name  of  Suffolk 
13  a  small  black  animal  instead  of  white. 

The  breed  has,  to  some  small  extent,  been  preserved  in  this 
"nmtr)',  although  its  distribution  here  is  only  small,  and  the 
breed  does  not  appear  to  be  gaining  in  popularity.  About  1S55 
Hon.  John  Wentworth.  of  Ilhnois,  imported  from  England  some 
r  wioe  of  the  then  prevailing  type  in  Suffolk  County,  England. 
s  were  the  basis  for  the  Improved  American  Suffolks. 
B  somewhat  closely  resembles  the  Small  Yorkshire  breed, 
B  is  some  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  original  im- 
P''rt*tion  was  not  of  this  blood  instead  of  Suffolk, 

There  are  perhaps  about  two  thousand  registered  animals  of 
tbig  breed  in  the  United  States.     The  principal  distribution  is  in 
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Illinois,  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Indiana.    There  are  also  a  number 
of  herds  in  Canada. 

General  Characteristics.— The  Suffolk  is  very  much  of  the  same 
general  appearance  as  the  small  Yorkshire,  but  somewhat  larger. 
The  Suffolk  has  a  relatively  small,  short  head,  with  a  well-dished 
face;  small,  very  short  snout;  firm,  well-filled  jowl;  short,  erect  ears 
and  a  very  short  thick  neck,  which  gives  the  animal  an  appearance 
very  much  as  if  the  head  was  set  directly  upon  the  shoulders. 
The  shoulders  are  heavy  and  prominent,  the  chest  wide  and  deep, 
and  the  back  broad  and  inclined  to  be  of  good  length.  The  hams 
are  well  rounded,  wide,  and  full.  The  l^s  are  very  short,  and  in 
the  sow  are  just  about  long  enough  to  keep  the  belly  off  the 
ground.  They  set  wide  apart  and  are  fine  boned.  The  tail  is 
thin,  long,  and  tends  to  taper  quite  markedly. 

The  skin  is  thin  and  of  a  pinkish  color.     The  hair  is  thick,  fine, 
and  silky  in  appearance  and  of  a  yellowish-white  color. 

Easy  Keepers. — This  breed  is  an  easy  keeper,  and  is  especially 
desirable  as  a  hog  to  be  kept  where  quarters  are  rather  crowded, 
as  in  city  fiMxi  lots.  The  hog  is  always  in  good  condition,  matures 
rapidly,  and  shows  the  most  profitable  returns  when  marketed 
at  about  the  age  of  six  months,  under  rather  than  over.  They 
are  poor  grazers,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  Umb  and  the  heavi- 
ness of  body.  As  breeders  also  they  are  not  prolific,  and  the 
mothers  do  not  make  overly  good  nurses.  This  breed  has  been 
used  to  some  extent  for  crossing  >*'ith  other  heavier  and  coarser 
breeds  where  it  is  desired  to  improve  the  t>T)e  and  produce  more 
rapidly  maturing  quaUties. 

The  nearest  breed  in  comparison  to  the  Suffolk  is  the  Small 
Yorkshire,  which  they  so  closely  resemble  as  almost  to  be  regarded 
in  many  quarters  as  one  and  the  same. 

THE  VICTORIA 

The  origin  of  what  is  now  generally  regarded  as  the  Mctoria 
breed  of  swine  is  accredited  to  Mr.  George  Da\TS,  of  Lake  County, 
Indiana.  The  history  traces  back  in  the  Indiana  breed  to  a  sow 
known  under  the  name  of  **Queen  Victoria,"  from  which  the  breed 
takes  its  name  of  Victorias.  Mr.  Davis  established  this  definite' 
type  of  swine  by  crossing  of  Poland-China,  Berkshire,  Chester- 
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White,  and  Suffolk  blood.  The  origin  of  the  breed  is  quite  recent, 
Mr.  Davis  having  first  started  the  breed  as  a  definite  type  about 
1870. 


There  b  another  type  of  ^'iotorias  knuwn  under  the  name  of 
fte  Ourtis  Vieteria  Breed  which  oriftinated  with  Colonel  F.  D. 
"fftig,  of  Saratt^a  County,  N.  Y.  Tliis  breed  was  founded  alxiut 
iBSO,  tad  was  developed  from  Irish  Grazier  and  Byfield  stock. 
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With  these  there  was  crossed  Yorkshire  and  Suifolk  blood.  The 
Indiana  pig  is  the  only  one  which  is  covered  by  registration  ami 
organized  association  protection.  The  Curtis  breed  is  probably 
no  longer  in  existence  as  pure-bred  stock. 

General  Chaiacteristics. — The  Victoria  pig  is  a  medium  large- 
sized,  white  animal,  ranking  in  size  between  the  Duroc  and  Poland- 
China.  The  head  is  small,  broad,  and  has  a  well-dished  face.  The 
ears  are  small,  fine,  and  carried  erect.  The  jowls  are  neat  antl 
firm;  the  neck  short,  full,  and  well  arched.  The  shoulders  and 
hams  are  broad,  deep,  and  well  rounded.  The  back  is  broad  and 
well  fleshed;  the  ribs  long,  bnind,  and  well  sprung.     The  sides  are 


Fig.  40. — Vicloria  sow  (U.  S.  Dcpt,  of  Agriculture). 


deep  and  full.  The  tail  is  medium  length,  attached  on  a  line  with 
the  back,  and  is  usually  carried  in  a  curl.  The  hair  is  fine,  silky, 
and  free  from  bristles. 

In  general  appearance  the  Victoria  is  a  strong,  graceful-ap- 
pearing animal.  The  legs  are  of  medium  length  and  the  bone  of 
moderate  fineness.  The  animal  is  a  good  grazer,  and  is  reported 
to  be  an  excellent  feeder  by  its  advocates.  At  the  lai^e  stock 
shows  the  Victorias  have  been  consistent  prize  winners  both  in  the 
live  stock  and  the  dressed  carcass  exhibits,  but  for  some  reason 
have  not  gained  rapidly  in  popularity. 

Good  Breeders. — Crosses  with  other  breeds  have  not  been  car- 
[  lied  OD  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  determine  the  desirabiUty  of  the 
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breed  from  this  standpoint.  Supporters  of  the  Victorias  claim  for 
them  excellent  breeding  qualities  with  large  litters  that  are  well 
nursed.  The  distribution  of  the  herds  is  largely  in  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan. 

Free  from  Mange. — ^An  especial  point  in  their  favor  which  has 
been  claimed  for  the  Victoria  hogs  is  that  they  are  the  least,  suscep- 
tible of  the  large  white  breeds  to  the  various  skin  diseases  which 
have  been  a  hindering  factor  in  increasing  the  popularity  of  the 
Chester- White  and  other  white-haired  breeds. 


INFECTIOUS  DISEASES  OF  SWINE 

OMOlk  DifMiet •—  In  the  past  thirty  years  a  great  amount  of 
khowUuiifit;  hiiM  hinm  obtained  relative  to  the  cause  of  many  diseases 
whirh  \mmu\m  to  that  time  had  been  believed  to  be  due  to  eon- 
dltioim  pHNhK^iriK  chanKes  in  the  ground  or  in  the  air.  Such  dis- 
mmm  wc^rn  nUvu  rrfi^rnd  to  as  being  due  to  a  miasma.  The  renowned 
I  )r,  Ko<'h,  of  l^c»rlin,  ( ionnany,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  germ 
IhiMiiy  of  (liHoiwc*,  and  we  now  know  that  a  great  number  of  dis- 
niirtort  \vhli*h  w'v  fornuTly  wore  unable  to  understand  are  produced  by 
Honir  form  of  n^Tin.  In  a  gn^at  many  instances  the  specific  germ 
\\\\W\\  nuiHOH  tl\o  rondition  has  been  isolated  and  proved  to  be  the 
ouum^  of  I  ho  inisoluof.  For  instance,  in  tuberculosis  we  now  know 
\\u\\  I  ho  ili.^nwH^  is  due  to  a  sjxH'ial  form  of  germ  which  is  known 
iu»  tho  Uu^illus  irf  tulvrtniK^is.  The  genus  that  cause  sickness  in 
umu  or  in  m\i\UiU  {urt^  of  such  small  size  that  thev  can  be  seen 
\\i\l>  with  tho  nuvit  |XAvorful  mionv>iH>pes. 

NN  hou  o\Hn\iiH\l  uuvKt  tho  mion^s^vpe  some  germs  are  seen 
U^  U^  Kxi\|i  Hiul  luirtxnY  in  apix^r^nce.  These  are  called  bacilli. 
AvN\xi\hi\^  tv^  this  ptuu  tht^  ct^nii  which  cause;?  typhoid  fever  in 
WVMU  IviiV!^  ;*  k^\^  rvxt-shii|x\l  gv'nn.  b  called  the  typhoid  fever 
Iv^'^lKl^s  In  Uk^e  tusuuief « the  kura^  rvxVskiped  fsenn  that  produces 
^MilKtntv  m  Ji»rta  ^uuxufils  is  kxK^vn  ;jis  the  anthrax  bacilli^v  An- 
s>lWe  \>'|^  v>«"  ^OTttiis  arv*  seen  uxKkr  the  magmfyin^  leases  as 
iNHAMkiv  A.*^-5fce  S^Awv  TbetJi^  are  tciowa  *s  v.%x'eL  For  instance, 
^^  ^bse  |«i«^  ^iHc  a  sim^  aS«cyt?^  h^  esouBBtoKd  h  will  be  found  to 
wint^aMt  a  !bj:$(f  ;»wtc>er  oc  *he%^  ?v>ceiiiec  ^jEfnat?^  wftarii  are  known 

*t  l*,Hi|j:  ^te«iLt.iikjf  cd2juxt:«v  T!fce5  ace  toiffi:  ^-aileii  siaepCococcL 
5^iit  ;«ji>MKhtr  Xrtm  -rf  icenm^  ace  :«eft  wiiiA  minf  ac«7cfcscTev4ike, 
>li^t^  a^tNiusuiw^     r^itf^e  ace  >nik$$!e»i  Ji^  ^^intd&k 

WihiHtm*-  Ay  .m«ecKe  w^^  iis  «*!iU2$ea  ^  a  4Sfm  is  ioio^ 
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which  is  produced  by  some  form  of  germ.  These  germs  are  not  al- 
ways capable  of  demonstration.  For  instance,  hog-cholera  is 
classed  by  practically  all  writers  as  an  infectious  disease,  but  no 
one  can  demonstrate  the  germ  which  is  the  cause  of  the  condition. 
Hog-cholera  shows  so  much  resemblance  to  other  infectious  dis- 
eases, however,  that  it  is  practically  a  positive  conclusion  that 
some  germ  is  present  which  is  causing  the  disease,  but  which  has 
90  far  eluded  the  efforts  of  the  most  scientific  workers  to  show  its 
presence,  even  under  the  microscope. 

It  is  characteristic  of  these  infectious  diseases  that  they  can 
be  transmitted  from  the  sick  to  healthy  herds.  Some  infections  are 
very  rapidly  carried  from  one  animal  to  another.  In  fact,  with 
imrny  of  them,  mere  contact  in  the  same  pen  with  the  sick  seems 
sufficient  to  transfer  the  infection.  Such  diseases  as  this  are  classed 
as  **catching''  or  contagious.  In  other  infectious  diseases  it  is 
necessary'  for  the  germ  to  be  carried  in  some  manner  from  the 
body  of  the  sick  to  the  well  animal  in  order  to  transmit  the 
disease. 

With  this  explanation,  we  are  now  ready  to  take  up  some  of 
the  important  diseases  of  this  class,  of  which  hog-cholera  is,  by  all 
means,  the  most  common  and  most  interesting  to  both  veterinarian 
and  stockman. 

HCX5-CHOLERA 

Hog-cholera  is  a  severe,  acute  disease  of  swine,  which  is  caused 
by  an  invisible  germ,  and  which  is  recognized  by  the  production 
of  severe  symptoms,  principal  of  which  are  loss  of  appetite,  cough, 
diarrhea,  red  blotches  on  the  skin,  and  a  very  peculiar  turkey-egg 
spotting  of  the  kidnejrs,  seen  when  the  body  is  cut  open  after  death. 

HISTORY 

HoR-cholera  was  no  doubt  first  brought  into  this  country  by  the 
importation  of  hogs  from  Europe  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
or  early  part  of  the  19th  century.  The  early  history  of  the  disease 
in  the  United  States  is  not  definitely  recorded  in  the  literature  of 
^hat  time,  but  this  disease,  like  many  others,  seems  most  likely  to 
Iw^ve  been  brought  into  the  country  from  England.     Many  of  our 
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most  fatal  animal  diseases  have  been  introduced  into  the  country 
in  this  way  by  the  importation  of  animals  from  Europe. 

However  the  disease  got  into  the  country,  it  at  least  got  a  firm 
foothold  before  its  nature  had  been  recognized  and  proper  measures 
taken  to  stamp  it  out.  Ohio  was  the  scene  of  a  quite  severe  out- 
break of  this  disease  in  1838,  and  large  numbers  of  herds  were  wiped 
out  by  the  disease  at  that  time.  In  the  following  year  it  was  spread 
from  Ohio  to  the  neighboring  states,  and  also  to  the  states  south  of 
the  Ohio  River.  Unfortunately,  we  had  no  well-organized  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  or  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  that  time, 
and,  accordingly,  the  disease  gained  a  foothold  which  was  destined 
to  remain  permanent.    » 

In  connection  with  this  matter  of  history,  it  might  be  well  to 
point  out  the  eflScient  methods  of  dealing  with  such  diseases  that 
we  now  possess  through  the  activity  of  our  national  government  and 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Foot-and-mouth  disease,  a  dread 
disease  of  cattle  which  is  very  widespread  in  parts  of  Europe,  has 
repeatedly  threatened  to  get  a  foothold  in  this  country,  especially 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  but  each  time  the  disease 
has  made  its  appearance  prompt  work  upon  the  part  of  the  officials 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  suppressed  the  outbreak 
in  its  incipiency,  and  the  dairy  herds  of  our  country  have  been 
saved  from  its  ravages.  What  a  wonderful  saving  in  millions  it 
would  have  meant  for  the  hog  producers  of  this  country  if  we  had 
had  some  such  efficient  agency  in  the  early  40's  to  have  taken  ag- 
gressive action  against  the  hog-cholera  invasion  of  that  time  and 
have  eradicated  it  from  the  Ohio  Valley. 

Unfortunately,  however,  no  such  action  was  taken,  and  the 
seeds  of  infection  soon  became  widely  sown.  Epidemics  broke  out 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Herds  were  devastated  and 
thousands  of  dead  animals  left  in  its  wake  as  it  spread  like  a  forest 
fire  from  the  peaceful  pastures  of  the  Ohio  Valley  all  over  the  hog- 
producing  belt.  No  thorough  systematic  effort  has  ever  been 
made  looking  to  the  eradication  of  the  disease,  and,  as  a  result,  it 
is  now  constantly  present  in  every  state  where  hogs  are  raised,  and 
is  the  dread  of  the  hog  raiser  in  every  part  of  our  country.  With 
the  further  development  of  the  serum  treatment  measures  are  to 
be  hoped  for,  looking  not  only  to  the  treatment  of  sick  and  exposed 
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Ktoimals,  but  also  to  the  final  pjadication  of  hog-cholera  from 
^American  soil,  as  has  beeo  done  in  the  case  of  foot-and-mouth 
Bdisease  and  contagious  pleuropneumonia. 

f  THE  CAUSE  OF  CHOLERA 

As  is  the  case  with  many  diseases  present  in  man,  hog-cholera 
has  long  been  believed  to  be  due  to  some  sort  of  germ  infection. 
The  discovery  of  germs  and  their  relation  to  disease  was  made  ordy 
within  the  past  fifty  years,  and  ever  since  this  germ  relationship 
to  disease  has  been  proved,  veterinary  surgeons  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe  have  been  trying  to  discover  some  germ  which  could  be 
tlefinitely  set  down  to  be  the  cause  of  hog-eholera. 

Hog-cholera  Bacillus. — About  1885  the  officials  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  discovered  and  described  a  germ 
which  was  called  the  bacillus  of  hog-cholera,  and  wliich  was  for 
many  years  beUeved  to  l)e  the  active  cause  of  hog-cholera. 

This  germ  was  very  small — only  about  five-one-hundred-thou- 
Hndths  of  an  inch  in  length — shaped  like  a  rod,  and  with  rounded 
The  hog-cholera  bacillus  is  very  active,  and  when  looked  at 
QD  a  glass  slide  under  the  microscope  is  found  to  possess  a  number 
of  hur-like  le^  called  flagella,  by  means  of  which  it  has  the  power 
0(  vcr>'  rapid  movement.  In  the  laboratories  of  our  state  colleges 
>nd  in  every  laboratory  where  studies  of  germs  are  made  this  germ 
l>e  easily  grown  on  the  various  forms  of  culture-media  or  genn 
tood§  which  are  there  used  for  that  purpose.  It  grows  best  in 
fomls  that  contain  a  small  amount  of  salt,  and  shows  its  most  rapid 
pt)wth  when  these  foods  are  kept  at  about  the  temperature  of  the 
immal  body.  !n  these  lalwratories  special  germ-growing  incu- 
bators are  provided  for  this  purpase.  It  will  grow  either  in  the 
presence  or  absence  of  air.  The  germs  multiply  by  simple  diviaon 
«  fission.  In  these  laboratories  many  stains  are  used  by  which 
ll«  germs  can  Iw  stained  when  mounted  on  glass  slides  and  very 
Iwiulifully  demonstrated  under  the  microscope,  which  is  a  power- 
ful luagnifj-ing  instrument  used  for  the  purpose  of  examining  germs. 
Not  True  Cause  of  Cholera.^In  the  blood  and  in  the  ulcerated 
IwweU  of  an  animal  that  has  died  of  hog-cholera  the  hog-cholera 
"cilli  are  found  in  very  large  numlHTs,  but  in  the  past  few  years 
w  baffl  come  to  doubt  that  this  germ  is  the  cause  of  cholera,  be- 
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cause  it  has  been  found  that  hogs  do  not  always  develop  this  dis- 
ease when  exposed  to  or  fed  with  this  organism,  and  it  is  found  that 
the  disease  often  produced  by  these  germs  is  not  catching  to  other 
animals  as  is  the  genuine  cholera.  So  that  at  this  time  it  can  be 
positively  stated  that  the  hog-cholera  bacillus  is  not  the  direct 
cause  of  hog-cholera,  but  is  a  germ  which  makes  its  appearance  after 
the  disease  is  estabUshed. 

Ultramicroscopic  Virus  is  True  Cause  of  Cholera. — Repeated 
experiments  with  the  blood  of  animals  sick  with  cholera  have 
proved  that  there  is  some  poison  or  virus  in  the  blood  of  the  cholera 
hog  which  is  so  small  that  it  even  cannot  be  seen  with  the  highest 
power  of  the  best  microscopes,  and  this  virus  is  also  so  fine  in 
character  that  it  will  pass  through  the  finest  porcelain  filters.  This 
is  what  is  called  an  ultramicroscopic  virus,  and  it  is  this  ultramicro- 
scopic virus  which  is  now  generally  agreed  to  be  the  cause  of  hog- 
cholera. 

So  that  we  are  now  forced  to  say  that  the  direct  cause  of  the 
disease  (hog-cholera)  is  some  invisible  virus,  which  is  so  small  that 
we  are  unable  to  observe  it  even  with  the  best  of  microscopes,  and 
which  is  capable  of  passing  through  the  finest  filters.  Such  an 
organism  is  what  is  called  ultramicroscopic.  By  the  word  '*ultra- 
microscopic"  we  mean  something  that  is  so  small  that  we  are  unable 
to  see  it  with  the  most  powerful  magnifying  glasses  with  which  our 
modem  microscopes  are  provided.  This,  then,  is  the  sort  of  germ 
which  produces  cholera.  It  is  so  minute  that  we  are  unable  to  see 
it  even  with  the  microscope,  yet  we  are  certain  that  it  is  there,  be- 
cause we  can  take  the  blood  or  infected  discharges  of  the  animal 
and  produce  the  disease  in  healthy  animals. 

How  Germ  Enters  Body. — The  virus  of  cholera  enters  the  body 
of  the  healthy  animal  probably,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  through 
the  mouth,  and  thence  through  the  stomach  and  bowels.  It  is  ob- 
tained most  frequently  by  eating  some  diseased  articles  of  food, 
such  as  carcasses  of  hogs  which  have  died  of  cholera  or  discharges 
from  sick  animals. 

Spread. — There  are  hundreds  of  ways  by  which  these  disease- 
producing  discharges  may  be  carried  to  the  healthy  hogs,  as  will  be 
pointed  out  under  the  head  of  Predisposing  Causes  and  Preventive 
Treatment.    The  most  common  ways  are  by  direct  contact  with 
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(dck  animals  in  the  same  pens;  through  infected  water;  by  eating  of 
bacon  trimmings  and  other  waste  meat  products  from  hotels  and 
Kstaurants;  by  eating  portions  of  dead  carcasses  which  have  been 
carrieti  into  the  feed  lots  by  dogs  or  other  means;  by  eating  food 
which  has  become  infected  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  boots  or 
shoes  of  those  who  have  come  from  infected  feed  lots,  such  aa 
butchers,  drovers,  and  hog  buyers;  or  by  mixing  the  germs  with 
other  dead  carcasses  from  the  talons  of  buzzards  and  crows  which 
have  come  from  a  feast  upon  the  dead  body  of  hogs  which  have  just 
died  from  cholera. 

In  a  few  cases  the  disease-producing  material  is  probably  car^ 
lied  into  the  body  of  the  well  animal  through  the  lungs;  that  is,  it 
is  breathed  in  with  the  air.  In  seasons  when  hog-cholera  is  prev- 
tlent  the  dust  blown  from  cholera  feed  lots  by  whirlwinds  and 
Hidden  gusts  of  wind  carries  with  it  a  considerable  amount  of 
infectious  material,  and,  without  question,  some  few  cases  of 
cholera  are  produced  by  the  breathing  in  of  this  disease-laden  dust. 
Such  cases  usually  show  the  most  marked  symptoms  in  the  lungs 
uid  throat,  especially  in  the  lungs.  This  is  the  class  of  cases 
which  show  the  most  frequent  complications  of  pneumonia  and 
which  were  formerly  regarded  as  a  separate  disease — swine  plague. 
However,  we  may,  and  do,  have  cases  with  very  severe  changes  in 
the  lungs  which  are  not  due  to  breathing  in  of  infected  dust.  The 
disease  is  not  carried  any  great  distance  through  the  air,  and  hogs 
•Mi  be  kept  as  close  as  10  feet  to  an  infected  herd  with  very  little 
'lonf^er  of  becoming  infected  if  there  is  no  direct  communication 
between  the  two  feed  lots,  such  as  men  going  from  one  lot  to  the 
dlier  and  carrjing  upon  their  shoes  or  boots  the  infected  manure 
from  llie  lot  containing  the  diseased  animals.  Birds,  dogs,  chick- 
w»,  pigeons,  and  other  animals  and  birds  are  equally  bkely  to  carry 
ttr  infectious  material,  and  if  the  hogs  in  the  non-infected  pen  are 
■o  he  kept  free  from  disease  there  must  be  no  communication 
"hitever  between  the  two  pens. 

In  cases  where  the  width  of  a  public  road  separates  two  hog 
lote there  is  but  little  danger  of  transmission  of  the  virus  of  cholera 
frwn  one  herd  to  another,  except  through  some  of  the  means  just 
■MMioned.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  in  practically  all 
direct   communication   between   the   two   feed   lota. 
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ChickenSf  especially,  very  commonly  range  from  one  feed  lot  to  the 
other  in  search  of  food,  and  carry  on  their  feet  the  infected  dis- 
charges of  the  sick  herd  to  scatter  them  in  the  pens  of  the  healthy 
herd.  It  is  not  long  until  one  or  more  of  the  healthy  animals  takes 
in  through  the  mouth  enough  of  the  disease-producing  virus  to  set 
up  the  disease  in  his  own  body,  and  he  then  rapidly  spreads  the 
disease  to  the  other  animals  of  the  herd. 

Pigeons  are  another  very  common  source  of  carrying  this  invis- 
ible virus  from  one  hog  lot  to  another.  Nearly  every  farm  in  the 
Central  West  has  a  flock  of  a  dozen  or  more  pigeons  roosting  about 
the  bams,  and  these  birds  travel  from  one  feed  lot  to  another  in 
search  of  grain.  As  in  the  case  of  the  chickens,  they  unconsciously 
often  become  the  carriers  of  infected  manure  from  one  feed  lot  to 
another,  and  thus  prove  the  source  of  the  disease  in  other  herds. 
As  these  birds  frequently  travel  considerable  distances  in  search 
of  food,  they  may  be  the  means  of  scattering  the  infection  in  a  herd 
a  mile  or  more  away. 

Infected  Bowel  Discharges, — When  the  disease  becomes  devel- 
oped in  the  body  of  the  animal,  lesions  are  especially  produced  in 
the  intestines,  both  small  and  large,  as  will  be  fully  described  in  the 
succeeding  pages.  These  ulcers  are  continuously  discharging  into 
the  bowel  large  amounts  of  the  hog-cholera  virus,  and  this  is  carried 
out  with  the  bowel  movements  to  be  scattered  over  the  ground  with 
the  manure.  Unfortunately,  hogs  are  often  so  confined  that  in  the 
eating  of  their  food  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  also  eat  a  considerable 
amount  of  their  own  fecal  matter.  In  this  way  the  infective  virus 
is  rapidly  spread  from  one  animal  to  the  other,  entering  by  the 
mouth  and  setting  up  an  infection  of  the  bowels  in  the  second 
animal. 

Impure  Water. — Where  hog  wallows  are  present  in  the  feed  lot 
considerable  amounts  of  this  fecal  matter  are  passed  in,  or  find  their 
way  into,  the  water  and  mud  of  the  wallow,  and  thus  this  water  be- 
comes infected.  Hogs  or  pigs  which  may  drink  this  germ-laden 
water  thereby  carry  the  infected  discharges  to  their  own  bodies  and 
are  rapidly  attacked  iJy  the  disease. 

In  Urine. — Hog-cholera  is  by  no  means  a  disease  which  is 
limited  in  its  distribution  to  the  intestines,  as  we  will  find  when  we 
take  up  the  postmortem  examination  of  animals  dead  of  this  dis- 
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ease.  Among  other  organs  especially  affected  are  the  kidneys 
and  bladder.  The  vims  is  apparently  absorbed  from  the  intestines 
and  carried  by  the  blood  to  the  kidneys,  where  it  attempts  to  escape 
from  the  body.  As  a  result  we  find  that  the  urine  of  animals 
affected  with  cholera  is  also  heavily  laden  with  the  ultramicroscopic 
virus  which  produces  the  disease,  and  water,  food,  or  earth  which 
comes  in  contact  with  this  infectious  urine  becomes  a  source  of 
danger,  in  that  it  is  capable  of  producing  the  disease  in  other  ani- 
mals which  may  eat  food  or  drink  water  so  contaminated.  Here 
again  the  factor  of  overcrowding  becomes  important,  as  in  hogs 
confined  in  small  feed  lots  the  food  and  litter  are  bound  to  become 
more  or  less  contaminated  with  urine  and  feces,  and  thus  become 
capable  of  transmitting  the  disease  to  other  healthy  animals  in  the 
same  herd. 

The  virus  of  cholera  is  also  present  in  large  amounts  in  the 
blood  of  9ick  animalsy  a  fact  made  use  of  in  the  manufacture  of  hog- 
cholera  serum.    This  must  not  be  forgotten,  as  anything  which 
comes  in  contact  with  the  blood  of  an  animal  sick  with  cholera  be- 
comes most  highly  dangerous  and  will  readily  transmit  the  disease 
to  healthy  animals.    The  importance  of  this  fact  can  be  best  ap- 
preciated when  we  observe  the  results  that  follow  the  feeding  of 
dead  hog-cholera  carcasses  to  other  healthy  hogs.     A  small  amount 
of  the  blood  of  a  cholera  animal  if  taken  into  the  body  of  a  healthy 
hog  will  produce  the  disease.     This  explains  the  ease  with  which 
the  disease  is  carried  for  long  distances  by  bvzzards  and  crows. 
The  buzzard,  in  tearing  the  flesh  of  the  dead  cholera  carcass,  bathes 
Us  talons  freely  in  the  blood  of  his  prey,  and  then,  when  he  flies 
miles  away  to  feast  upon  the  body  of  some  other  dead  animal,  such 
as  a  dead  horse,  which  has  been  hauled  out  into  a  feed  lot  for  the 
hogs  to  devour,  he  carries  on  his  talons  a  sufficient  amount  of  this 
highly  infectious  blood  to  infect  the  entire  herd  of  hogs  on  the  farm 
to  which  he  goes. 

In  actual  practice  it  has  been  found  that  as  small  an  amount 
M  5  drops  of  this  infected  blood  is  capable  of  producing  cholera 
when  injected  into  healthy  shoats,  and  in  animals  which  are  a  little 
bit  weakened  by  improper  feeding  it  would  only  require  1  or  2 
^ps  of  the  blood  from  a  dead  animal  to  produce  the  disease  in 
them. 
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CavMon  Necessary  in  Use  of  Virus  Blood. — This  is  a  point 
which  must  be  especially  remembered  in  the  administration  of 
the  serum-simultaneous,  or  serum  and  virus  treatment  for  cholera. 
The  virus  blood  which  is  injected  with  the  serimi  is  taken  from  the 
vessels  of  an  animal  which  is  suffering  from  acute  cholera,  and  a 
few  drops  of  it  is  suflScient  to  produce  the  disease  in  other  animals 
in  a  few  days,  unless  they  be  properly  protected  by  a  dose  of  serum. 
Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  handling  of  this  virulent  blood, 
and  any  of  it  which  is  left  over  at  the  end  of  the  vaccination 
should  be  immediately  burned,  to  prevent  any  possible  danger  of 
it  being  scattered  about  in  some  place  where  it  might  be  carried 
in  any  manner  to  other  hogs  which  had  not  been  protected  by  the 
use  of  serum. 

All  Body  Discharges  are  Dangerous, — When  a  case  of  cholera  is 
fully  developed  every  one  of  the  body  discharges  teem  with  the 
virus  of  the  disease.  The  saliva  of  diseased  animals  carries  large 
quantities  of  the  virulent  material,  and  food  contaminated  with 
the  saliva  of  a  sick  hog  is  capable  of  transmitting  the  disease  to 
healthy  hogs.  In  like  manner,  watering-troughs  may  become  con- 
taminated by  sick  animals  drinking  from  them. 

The  discharges  from  the  eyes,  which  are  described  under  the 
head  of  Symptoms  of  Hog-cholera,  are  also  infectious  and  capable 
of  transmitting  the  disease.  Milk  from  sows  suffering  with  cholera 
is  also  laden  with  the  ultramicroscopic  organism,  and  is  capable  of 
transmitting  the  disease  to  the  pigs.  However,  pigs  are  so  sus- 
ceptible to  hog-cholera  that  they  are  usually  infected  before  the 
mothers  from  other  sources,  and,  accordingly,  are  rarely  made  sick 
through  the  milk. 

Summary. — In  summing  up  the  direct  causes  of  hog-cholera 
we  have  the  following  points  to  remember: 

(1)  The  disease  is  not  due  to  the  hog-cholera  bacillus  which 
was  at  one  time  described  as  the  cause  of  the  epidemics  which 
devastated  the  herds  in  our  hog  belt  every  year. 

This  organism  is,  however,  usually  present  in  the  sick  animals, 
being  especially  found  in  the  ulcers  in  the  large  and  small  in- 
testines and  in  the  feces. 

(2)  The  actual  cause  of  hog-cholera  is  a  very  minute  organism, 
which  is  so  small  that  it  passes  through  the  finest  of  filters,  and 
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cannot  be  observed  with  the  most  powerful  of  microscopes,  hence 
is  called  an  ultramicroscopic  virus. 

We  know  that  this  virus  is  present,  because  blood  taken  from 
an  animal  affected  with  cholera  and  passed  through  the  very  finest 
filters,  and  proved  to  be  absolutely  free  from  hog-cholera  bacillus 
or  other  bacteria,  will  produce  the  disease  in  typical  form  in  healthy 
animals  into  which  it  has  been  injected. 

(3)  In  sick  animals  the  lesions  in  the  bowels  give  off  large 
amounts  of  this  ultramicroscopic  virus  which  pass  out  in  the  intes- 
tinal contents  or  feces. 

(4)  Large  amounts  of  the  virus  are  absorbed  by  the  blood  from 
the  intestines  and  carried  through  the  blood-stream  to  the  kid- 
neys, and  thence  pass  out  with  the  urine,  which  is,  accordingly, 
infectious  and  capable  of  producing  the  disease  in  other  healthy 
animals. 

(5)  The  blood  itself  is  especially  dangerous,  and  is  literally 
swarming  with  infectious  material;  so  much  so  that  as  small  an 
amount  as  a  few  drops  of  virulent  blood  is  capable  of  producing 
the  most  fatal  and  acute  types  of  the  disease  within  a  week  in 
healthy  animals. 

(6)  Other  discharges  from  the  animal  body  are  also  carriers  of 
the  infection — e.  g.,  the  saUva,  milk,  and  sweat.  The  sticky  exu- 
date formed  around  the  eyelids  during  the  course  of  the  disease  is 
al*o  a  carrier  of  the  germs  of  infection. 

(7)  The  usual  manner  in  which  the  hog-cholera  virus  enters 
the  body  of  its  victims  is  through  the  mouth.  It  thus  enters  with 
the  food  and  drink,  more  frequently  perhaps  with  the  food.  It  is 
quickly  absorbed  from  the  intestines  and  enters  the  blood,  in  this 
way  producing  both  a  local  and  a  general  infection.  The  germs 
which  remain  in  the  intestines  produce  the  local  lesions  or  ulcers. 

(8)  The  virus  is  also  sometimes  taken  in  through  the  nose,  and 
thus  is  first  brought  in  contact  with  the  respiratory  tract.  These 
are  the  cases  which  show  the  severe  lesions  in  the  lungs  and  pleura. 
Many  of  the  cases  showing  severe  lung  lesions  are  the  result  of  in- 
fection of  these  organs  through  the  blood-stream. 

(9)  The  virus  is  taken  in  much  more  frequently  through  the 
Drouth  than  through  the  nose. 

(10)  The  infection  is  carried  from   one  farm  to  another  most 
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frequently  through  the  agency  of  some  human  bemg,  animal, 
or  bird  which  goes  from  one  farm  to  another. 

(11)  Infectious  material  may  be  transmitted  from  one  farm  to 
another  through  the  agency  of  winds  carrying  infected  dust. 
This,  however,  is  rather  uncommon. 

(12)  The  virus  itself  is  also  present  in  the  exhaled  air  from  a 
sick  animal,  but  is  carried  in  the  air  but  a  very  short  distance, 
probably  not  over  10  feet. 

(13)  Animals  which  are  kept  closely  housed  together  in  in- 
sanitary quarters  may  transmit  the  infection  directly  from  one 
to  another  through  the  breathed  air. 

VITALITY  OF  HOG^MOLERA  VIRUS 

This  is  a  question  which  is  open  to  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
and  which  is  also  of  vast  importance.  Depending  in  large  part 
upon  this  question  depends  the  length  of  time  which  must  elapse 
before  a  feed  lot  in  which  hogs  have  died  of  cholera  becomes  safe 
for  other  hogs. 

We  are  handicapped  in  a  large  measure  in  determining  these 
facts  on  account  of  the  ultramicroscopic  character  of  the  virus 
with  which  we  have  to  deal.  Being  unable  to  see  the  germ,  even 
with  the  aid  of  microscopes,  we  are  in  a  poor  position  to  say  much 
definitely  upon  the  subject  of  the  length  of  time  during  which  the 
germ  persists  after  its  introduction. 

Numerous  experiments  along  this  line  have  been  carried  out, 
however,  in  which  clinical  evidence  alone  has  been  used  in  arriving 
at  conclusions,  and  the  following  facts  have  been  determined: 

(1)  The  virus  of  cholera  will  remain  for  several  months  in  feed 
lots  which  have  once  been  infected  from  the  discharges  of  sick 
animals.  Remember  that  all  the  discharges  of  a  sick  animal  are 
infective — the  feces,  the  urine,  the  saliva,  the  blood. 

(2)  The  length  of  time  during  which  this  infection  will  persist 
is  made  much  longer  if  the  hog  lots  are  shut  off  from  the  direct 
sunlight.  The  direct  rays  of  the  sun  are  among  the  best  germ- 
destroying  agencies  that  we  possess. 

(3)  Com  cobs,  manure  and  dirt,  and  refuse  of  all  kinds  harbor 
the  infectious  material  and  make  it  more  persistent.  If  you  desire 
to  free  a  hog  lot  from  the  disease  germs  it  is  necessary  after  all 
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f^fiiniRlft  have  died  or  been  removed  to  thoroughly  gather  up  all 
com  cobs,  litter,  manure,  etc.,  and  pile  in  one  heap  and  bum.  In 
this  manner  only  can  the  lots  be  freed  from  the  virus  of  cholera. 

(4)  Hog  wallows  are  an  especially  fertile  breeding-place  for  the 
hog-cholera  vims,  and  the  germs  persist  for  several  months  in  the 
mud  at  the  bottom  of  these  filthy,  disease-breeding  nuisances. 
Frequently  the  germ  even  seems  to  be  able  to  retain  its  virulence  in 
a  hog  wallow  through  an  entire  winter  season. 

In  cleaning  up  a  hog  feed  lot  where  it  is  desired  to  free  the 
premises  of  cholera  virus  it  is  necessary  that  these  wallows  be 
drained  out,  and  the  mud  at  the  bottom  exposed  to  the  direct  ac- 
tion of  the  sun's  rays  for  several  days.  Better  still,  replace  these 
in^sanitary  disease  breeders  by  sanitary,  modem,  concrete  hog  wal- 
lows, which  can  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  disease.  A  concrete 
wallow  can  be  drained  at  frequent  intervals,  and  its  inner  surface 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected. 

(5)  The  virus  of  hog-cholera  may  be  destroyed  by  a  number  of 
disinfectant  substances,  such  as  chlorid  of  lime  or  the  com- 
pound cresol  solution.  This  latter  substance  is  a  very  convenient 
and  efficient  disinfectant  and  is  prepared  as  follows: 

Home-made  Disinfectant. — Take  5  pounds  of  any  good  laundry 
soap,  such  as  American  Family  or  Swift's  Pride,  and  dissolve 
in  a  sufficient  amount  of  warm  water.  Add  1  gallon  of  cmde 
carbolic  acid  and  stir  well.  Then  add  sufficient  water  to  make 
50  gallons  of  solution.  This  should  be  thoroughly  sprayed  over 
the  surface  of  the  pens  with  a  good  force-spray  pump.  Used 
in  connection  with  the  chlorid  of  lime,  this  offers  the  very  best 
method  of  pen  disinfection.  It  cannot  be  expected  to  be  effective, 
however,  unless  all  waste  substances,  such  as  com  cobs  and  litter, 
are  first  thoroughly  raked  up  and  burned. 

(6)  Weather  conditions  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  length 
of  time  that  infection  will  persist  in  cholera-infected  pens.  Hot, 
dr>'  weather,  with  good  strong  sunlight  every  day,  will  do  more  to 
destroy  the  virus  of  cholera  than  any  other  natural  agency. 

(7)  Cold,  weather  checks  the  growth  and  multiplication  of  the 
bog-cholera  vims,  but  it  does  not  entirely  destroy  it,  and  with 
the  return  of  warm  weather  the  germs  rapidly  regain  their  viru- 
lence, and  attack  healthy  animals  which  may  come  in  contact  with 
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tbem,  and  again  produce  the  disease.  In  such  cases  the  first  ani- 
mals attacked  may  show  the  chronic  form  of  cholera,  but,  with  the 
passage  through  the  body  of  Uving  animals,  the  virus  regains  its 
original  virulence,  and  soon  begins  to  produce  again  the  acute  type 
of  the  disease. 

(8)  Runty  animals  which  are  left  after  an  epidemic  of  cholera 
often  carry  in  their  intestines  chronic  cholera  ulcers,  and  remain 
for  months  discharging  virulent  cholera  virus,  which  keeps  the 
pens  constantly  re-infected.  These  animals  are  a  constant  menace, 
and  should  be  gotten  rid  of  at  once,  either  by  slaughter  or  sale  to 
butchers.  In  the  latter  case  the  animals  usually  show  such  lesions 
of  cholera  as  to  be  condemned  at  time  of  slaughter. 

(9)  Animals  which  have  apparently  entirely  recovered  from 
cholera  often  prove  capable  of  distributing  the  infection.  Such 
animals  should  properly  be  classed  as  **cholera  carriers,"  and  often 
cause  an  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  healthy  herds  to  which  they  may 
be  added.  Be  careful  at  all  times  in  bu>dng  hogs  at  a  public  sale, 
or  from  a  distance,  that  you  do  not  unknowingly  bring  the  disease 
upon  your  place. 

(10)  The  virus  of  cholera  is  especially  persistent  when  kept  in 
contact  with  animal  flesh  in  moist,  damp  places.  This  is  one  of 
the  strongest  arguments  against  burying  of  cholera  carcasses.  The 
virus  will  remain  alive  in  such  carcasses  and  in  the  soil  in  which  they 
are  buried  for  a  year  or  more.  When  brought  to  the  surface  by 
burrowing  squirrels,  moles,  skunks,  or  other  small  animals  it 
readily  regains  its  virulence  and  attacks  swine  which  may  come 
in  contact  with  it. 

(11)  The  virus  of  hog-cholera  is  effectively  destroyed  by  proper 
heat,  such  as  burning.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  burning  of  dead 
hog  carcasses,  especially  those  that  have  died  from  cholera,  is  so 
strongly  advocated.  By  all  means  it  is  the  only  efficient  way  of 
destroying  the  carcass,  and  at  the  same  time  destroying  all  danger 
of  the  infective  virus. 

(12)  As  a  general  statement,  it  may  be  said  that  hog-cholera- 
infected  pens  remain  dangerous  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  year 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  last  case  of  the  disease  therein.  This 
period  of  danger  may  in  part  be  shortened  by  thoroughly  cleaning 
the  pens,  gathering  up  all  com  cobs,  old  boards,  litter,  manure. 
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aad  other  refuse  and  thoroughly  destroying  same  by  saturatmg 
with  kerosene  and  burning. 

Liquor  Cresolis. — Following  this  the  pens  should  be  thoroughly 
sprayed  with  the  liquor  cresoUs  compound  above  described  and 
then  sprinkled  with  chlorid  of  Ume.  Sheds  should  be  cleaned  with 
especial  thoroughness,  whitewashed,  and  sprayed  with  the  cresol 
compound. 

Old  insanitary  sheds  should  be  torn  down  or  burned,  and  re- 
placed by  modem  sanitary  buildings  which  admit  plenty  of  light 
and  sunshine. 

Old  hog  wallows  should  be  drained,  the  mud  at  the  bottom 
either  removed  or  thoroughly  saturated  with  disinfectant  solution, 
and  allowed  to  remain  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  for 
several  weeks. 

New  hogs  added  to  the  pens  should  be  treated  by  the  serum- 
simultaneous  vaccination  method,  and  thus  rendered  immune  to 
any  infection  that  may  remain.  Of  this  latter  method  of  over- 
coming the  attack  of  the  cholera  virus  more  will  be  said  in  the  fol- 
bwing  pages. 

Elxamples  of  how  cholera  virus  will  persist  in  pens  which  have 
once  become  infected  are  familiar  to  all  of  us,  but  a  few  illustra- 
tions mav  be  of  interest. 

As  a  boy,  in  western  Illinois,  I  can  remember  the  case  of  one 
farmer  who  resided  on  an  adjoining  farm.     This  man  had  a  large 
herd  of  animals  one  summer  which  became  infected  with  hog- 
cholera,  and  large  numbers  of  them  died  before  the  balance  had 
been  shipped  to  market.    The  pens  on  this  farm  were  in  a  particu- 
lariy  insanitary  condition.     The  hogs  had  the  run  of  the  cattle 
feed  lots,  and  there  was  an  inch  or  more  of  old  com  cobs  on  the 
ITound  over  the  entire  feed  lot.    These  were  thoroughly  worked 
up  with  the  mud  in  the  feed  lot  every  time  it  rained.    As  a  result 
the  virus  was  thoroughly  worked  into  the  soil  during  the  time  the 
outbreak  lasted  on  the  farm. 

About  three  months  after  the  last  of  these  hogs  had  died  the 
fanner  brought  in  a  new  drove  of  nearly  100  hogs,  which  had  been 
purchased  from  a  herd  some  miles  distant  in  a  vicinity  where 
<^holera  had  not  been  present  for  several  years. 

Within  ten  days  after  the  new  hogs  had  been  brought  in  a  few  of 
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them  were  noticed  to  be  off  feed,  and  the  entire  herd  was  at  once 
loaded  on  the  cars  and  shipped  to  one  of  the  large  packing  centers. 
Even  then  3  were  dead  before  they  reached  the  market  and 
several  others  were  condemned  postmortem  in  the  packing  house. 

The  following  spring  this  same  farmer  purchased  a  dozen 
brood  sows  at  a  public  sale  and  brought  them  home.  These  sows 
were  placed  in  a  different  feed  yard,  and  gave  birth  to  several  strong 
litters  of  pigs.  These  pigs  and  sows  thrived  in  excellent  manner 
until  about  the  first  of  June,  when  they  were  given  the  range  of  the 
old  feed  lot.  Within  two  weeks  after  they  had  been  turned  into 
the  cattle  lot  the  pigs  began  to  die,  and  within  another  two  weeks 
all  the  pigs  but  4  were  dead.  The  old  sows  also  became  sick,  but 
only  2  of  them  died,  the  balance  passing  through  the  attack. 

This  case  goes  to  illustrate  two  important  principles  in  rela- 
tion to  hog-cholera.  One  is  that  the  virus  of  cholera  is  not  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  freezing  weather  of  the  winter  months,  and  espe- 
cially not  so  when  left  protected  by  a  thick  layer  of  mud  and  refuse. 
Under  such  conditions  the  virus  will  remain  alive,  although  it  may 
be  less  active  than  normally,  and  will  attack  new  animals  the  fol- 
lowing spring  or  summer. 

The  fact  that  the  old  sows  did  not  all  die,  and  did  not  become 
sick  as  quickly  as  the  pigs,  illustrates  the  fact  that  young  animals 
are  more  susceptible  to  cholera  than  the  older  animals.  Not  only 
will  young  pigs  more  quickly  take  the  disease,  but  the  disease 
is  also  more  virulent  in  these  young  pigs,  and  the  death-rate  among 
them  is  proportionately  much  higher  than  among  the  mothers. 

Another  incident  that  I  recall  serves  to  illustrate  the  importance 
of  thoroughly  cleaning  and  disinfecting  pens  after  an  outbreak  of 
cholera  if  you  desire  to  make  the  pens  habitable  for  hogs  the  fol- 
lowing year: 

Two  farmers,  living  in  close  proximity  of  each  other  in  central 
Iowa,  both  had  an  outbreak  of  cholera  on  their  farms  during  the 
summer  of  1909.  In  both  cases  the  epidemic  was  very  severe,  and 
wiped  out  the  entire  herd  on  each  farm. 

After  the  hogs  were  all  dead,  one  farmer  thoroughly  raked  up 
all  the  loose  waste,  cobs,  old  boards,  litter,  etc.,  in  his  lots  and 
burned  it.  The  pens  and  sheds  were  thoroughly  sprinkled  with 
crude  carbolic  acid  and  chlorid  of  lime,  and  the  inside  of  the  hog 
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house  thoroughly  coated  with  whitewash.  This  spraying  and 
whitewashing  was  repeated  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  fall.  In 
the  early  spring,  after  the  snow  had  melted,  he  again  thoroughly 
raked  up  the  pens  and  burned  everything  in  the  way  of  refuse  that 
was  to  be  found.  The  pens  were  again  treated  with  chlorid  of 
lime,  and  a  new  bunch  of  hogs  were  then  brought  in  from  an  ad- 
jacent county.  These  animals  thrived  first  class  in  every  respect, 
and  raised  litters  of  strong  healthy  pigs. 

The  neighboring  farmer  was  not  of  the  same  industrious  makeup 
as  his  neighbor,  and  allowed  his  pens  to  remain  untouched  during 
the  winter,  saying  that  the  frost  would  kill  out  the  disease.  In  the 
spring  he  also  secured  a  number  of  brood  sows  and  placed  them  in 
his  pens.  All  went  well  for  about  three  months,  when  his  pigs 
began  to  die  again,  and  by  the  end  of  summer  his  hog  lots  had 
again  been  swept  clean  by  cholera. 

This  goes  to  show  both  the  persistency  of  the  germs  of  cholera, 
even  through  a  cold  winter,  such  as  seen  in  Iowa,  and  also  illus- 
trates the  effect  of  a  little  effort  in  the  way  of  cleaning  up  in  ridding 
premises  of  cholera. 

PREDISPOSING  CAUSES 

In  addition  to  this  ultramicroscopic  virus,  which  is  the  direct 
or  active  caase  of  hog-cholera,  we  have  a  large  number  of  other 
factors  which  make  the  herd  more  liable  to  attack  by  the  disease 
—that  is,  make  them  more  susceptible  to  cholera — and  these  in- 
fluences are  known  as  accessory  or  predisposing  causes.  These 
are  the  conditions  which  cause  the  disease  to  appear  in  the  herd  of 
one  farmer  and  not  in  that  of  another  which  may  be  locating  in 
ver}'  close  proximity  to  the  infected  farm. 

These  predisposing  or  accessory  causes  are  many,  among  the 
most  important  of  them  being  the  following: 

(1)  Age. — Cholera  is  a  disease  which  may  attack  animals  at 
any  ajje.  Verj-^  young  pigs  may  be  attacked ;  in  fact,  it  is  not  un- 
<*onunon  to  have  the  virus  of  this  disease  attack  the  pigs  while 
^till  unborn  and  in  the  uterus  or  pig-bag,  with  the  result  that  they 
^  all  killed  and  the  sow  aborts  or  slunks  the  entire  litter. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  farmer  has  observed  that  these  old 
*ow8,  while  they  may  become  sick,  appear  unthrifty  for  a  consider- 
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able  time,  very  frequently  pull  through  the  disease  all  right  and 
recover.  The  same  holds  true  with  old  boars.  They  are  often 
not  attacked  at  all  by  the  disease,  and,  when  so  attacked,  they 
also  show  a  marked  resistance  to  the  disease  and  frequently  recover. 

It  is  a  most  constant  observation  that  young  shoats,  young 
barrows,  and  young  gilts  are  most  early  to  show  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease,  and  also  in  this  class  of  hogs  the  disease  is  most  severe 
and  produces  the  most  severe  losses.  Young  pigs  when  attacked 
by  cholera  almost  invariably  all  die,  or  what  few  are  left  are  so 
stunted  as  to  be  worthless,  and  are  usually  profitably  knocked  in 
the  head. 

As  a  general  statement,  then,  it  may  be  put  down  that  hog- 
cholera  may  appear  at  any  age,  but  that  it  is  more  likely  to  break 
out  in  a  herd  of  young  animals,  and  that  the  younger  the  animal, 
the  more  severe  the  outbreak,  as  a  rule,  and  the  higher  the  death- 
rate  among  the  affected  hogs.  Old  sows  and  old  boars  seem  to 
possess  a  more  or  less  strong  resistance,  both  to  the  attack  and  to 
the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  even  when  the  disease  does  attack 
them.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  even  old  sows  and 
old  boars  arc  often  carried  away  by  the  disease.  This  is  especially 
true  in  certain  outbreaks  of  hog-cholera  which  appear  to  be  espe- 
cially severe  and  especially  fatal,  often  sweeping  the  pens  clear  of 
every  living  hog  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  This  kind  of  an 
outbreak  is  especially  likely  to  occur  in  newly  settled  districts  and 
in  localities  where  outbreaks  of  cholera  have  been  absent  for  a 
number  of  seasons.  In  these  cases  it  seems  that  when  the  disease 
is  introduced  or  recurs  that  it  is  especially  severe,  and  the  herds 
melt  away  like  snow  on  a  hot  summer  day,  and  it  is  not  unusual 
to  find  large  numbers  of  animals  dead  in  the  course  of  forty-eight 
hours  from  the  beginning  of  an  outbreak  on  any  given  farm. 

(2)  Sex. — This  also  is  to  some  extent  a  determining  factor  in 
the  susceptibility  of  an  animal  to  cholera.  In  the  young  barrows, 
young  boars,  and  gilts  sex  seems  to  make  little  or  no  difference  in 
the  appearance  of  the  disease.  An  acute  epidemic  of  cholera  ap- 
pears to  attack  animals  of  male  or  female  sex  with  equal  frequency 
and  equal  severity.  In  the  adult  animals,  however,  the  uncas- 
trated  male  appears  to  be  less  susceptible  to  attack  and  more 
resistant  to  the  disease  if  attacked.    That  is  to  say,  they  are  less 
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liable  to  contract  the  disease,  and,  if  they  do  develop  cholera,  they 
are  less  likely  to  die  from  the  attack. 

(3)  Pregnancy. — To  a  slight  degree  pregnancy  seems  to  protect 
the  animal  from  attack,  although  a  sow  will  often  abort  her  litter 
without  herself  showing  very  marked  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

(4)  Breed. — This  is  a  subject  which  has  led  to  many  long-drawn- 
out  arguments  among  the  exponents  of  the  different  standard 
breeds  of  swine.    Each  breed  has  enthusiastic  followers,  who  be- 
lieve that  animals  of  that  particular  breed  are  less  susceptible  to 
cholera,  but  close  investigation  fails  to  show  any  marked  resisting 
powers  on  the  part  of  any  particular  breed.    A  few  years  ago 
breoilors   of   the   Mulefoot   hog   claimed  to  have  found  in  this 
breed  a  type  of  hog  that  was  proof  against  cholera,  but  stock 
raisers  all  over  the  hog-raising  belt  have  found  that  these  claims 
were  exaggerated,  and  comparatively  few  of  this  type  of  animal  are 
now  to  \ye  found  in  the  large  hog  lots  of  the  Central  West. 

It  has  been  fairly  conclusively  proved,  however,  that  standard 
bred  animals  are  more  resistant  to  this  type  of  infection  than  are 
the  pjade  animals.  This  apparent  resistance  is  in  large  measure 
no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  standard  bred  animals  are  usually 
handled  under  better  sanitary  surroundings,  owing  to  their  higher 
rash  value,  and  hence  are  not  subject  to  as  many  opportunities 
for  infection. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  Poland-China,  Duroc-Jcrsey, 
Berkshire,  Chester-White,  and  other  standard  types  of  swine  ap- 
pear to  all  be  about  equally  lacking  in  immunity  to  the  virus  of 
hog-cholera,  and  animals  of  all  these  breeds  may  be  found  on 
funeral  bonfires  in  our  hog-raising  communities  during  an  out- 
break of  the  disease. 

(5)  Season. — Cholera  is  a  disease  that  may  be  regarded  as 
present  in  certain  regions  of  the  United  States  at  all  seasons  of  the 
y«ir,  but  there  are  certain  parts  of  the  year  when  the  number  of 
<^ase8  show  a  marked  increase  in  number  and  when  the  disease  seems 
^0  light  up  with  renewed  vigor.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons 
^hy  this  should  be  so,  as  I  will  attempt  to  explain : 

About  the  first  of  May  the  gradual  increase  in  cases  usually 
^dns,  and  this  steadily  creeps  upward  during  the  early  sunmier, 
^  reach  a  point  in  midsununer  when  the  incidence  of  the  disease 
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reaches  its  greatest  height.  In  areas  which  have  been  free  from 
the  disease  for  a  considerable  period  the  outbreak  is  most  likely  to 
occur  about  midsummer,  or  early  in  the  fall,  and  from  the  middle 
of  July  to  the  appearance  of  frost  in  the  autunm  the  disease  usually 
shows  its  greatest  ravages  in  the  great  hog-feeding  districts  of  the 
Central  West. 

With  the  coming  of  frost  there  is  usually  to  be  noted  a  dropping 
off  in  the  number  of  cases,  and  this  decrease  progressively  continues 
until  midwinter,  when  the  disease  is  usually  at  its  lowest  ebb. 

This  order  of  things,  however,  does  not  always  obtain,  and  often 
some  of  the  most  severe  outbreaks  of  the  disease  occur  during  the 
middle  of  winter.  Outbreaks  of  this  type  are  not  generally  widely 
distributed,  and  the  epidemic  is  usually  located  in  a  small  district, 
and  does  not  have  a  tendency  to  assume  the  widespread  proportions 
that  characterize  the  midsummer  outbreaks. 

The  reasons  for  this  order  of  things  are  many.  In  the  winter 
months  a  large  number  of  the  predisposing  factors  for  spreading 
of  cholera  are  absent. 

For  example,  crows  and  buzzards,  which  play  such  a  large  part 
in  the  transmission  of  the  infection  to  new  herds  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  seat  of  the  original  outbreak,  are  not  so  numerous 
in  the  winter  months,  and  especially  not  so  in  the  northern  section 
of  the  hog-raising  district. 

Running  streams,  which  carry  the  infection  down  their  banks 
from  infected  herds  higher  up  their  course,  and  cause  the  appear- 
ance of  outbreaks  in  pastures  through  which  they  wend  their  way, 
are  usually  frozen  during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  season,  and 
hence  the  virus  of  cholera  is  shut  off  from  another  frequent  avenue 
of  dissemination. 

Filthy  hog  wallows,  which  often  prove  to  be  hot-beds  of  cholera 
infection  in  the  summer  months,  are  also  frozen  and  in  disuse  dur- 
ing the  winter  months. 

Animals  also  are  kept  more  confined  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  winter  season,  and  hence  do  not  have  as  great  opportunity  to 
come  in  contact  with  animals  from  infected  herds.  Close  con- 
finement, however,  often  means  poor  hygiene,  bad  air,  and  very 
frequently  results  in  an  outbreak  of  lung  fever  or  pneumonia  in  a 
herd,  which  may  be  very  severe  in  character  and  often  mistaken 
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Ifcr  oholera.  The  localized  outbreaks  of  cholera  that  do  occur  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  are  very  often  due  to  lowered  resistance  on 
■  (be  part  of  the  animals,  due  to  the  poor  sanitary  surroundings  in 
fe  which  they  are  kept. 

I  Wliilc  no  specific  germ  for  hog-cholera  has  ever  been  definitely 
B' demonstrated,  yet  we  are  firm  in  the  belief  that  such  an  organism 
Vdoes  exist,  and  from  what  we  know  of  other  germs  we  are  able  to 
•  determine  further  reasons  why  outbreaks  of  cholera  are  less  numer- 
ous in  the  winter  season.  Practically  all  genns  are  rendered  inert 
and  incapable  of  reproduction  by  cold,  and  especially  by  freezing. 
Many  of  them  are  entirely  destroyed  by  prolonged  exposure  to 
I  (old.  That  this  is  true  in  the  ease  of  the  hog-cholera  virus  would 
■  teem  to  be  beyond  doubt,  and  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  im- 
portant reasons  why  cholera  is  less  common  in  the  winter  season. 
In  this  connection,  it  might  also  be  stated  that  repeated  obser- 

IT&tions  seem  to  bear  out  the  idea  that  after  a  severe  winter  hog 
kite  are  frequently  freed  from  cholera  which  had  been  infected 
during  the  previous  season. 
Another  common  factor  in  starting  an  outbreak  of  hog-cholera 
ktbe  unearthing  of  bones  and  parts  of  carcasses  of  buried  animals 
tn'  dogs  and  other  animals  during  the  summer  season.  In  the  win- 
ter months,  after  the  ground  is  frozen,  this  source  of  danger  is 
iwnoved. 
There  are,  then,  we  find,  many  very  good  reasons  why  the  out- 
hrftkn  of  hog-cholera  are  more  numerous  and  more  severe  and  wide- 
spread during  the  summer  and  early  fall  months.  We  must  re- 
ineniber,  however,  that  the  disease  may  occur  equally  severe  in 
winter,  and  in  winter  epidemics  the  danger  from  lung  complications 
i*.  of  course,  more  marked  than  during  the  summer  months. 

(6)  Geographic  Locatioa. — This,  a  few  years  ago,  might  have 
fcwn  considered  a  factor  in  determining  an  outbreak  of  cholera, 
but  at  the  present  time  cholera  is  so  widespread  throughout  the 
Ji^rdsin  the  UnitedStat^s  that  all  parts  of  our  country  may  be  said 
to  be  equally  well  inoculated  with  the  disease. 

In  practically  every  state  where  h<^  are  raised  this  disease 

ito  repeatedly  ravaged  the  herds,  and  so  widespread  has  become 

tbf  araltering  of  these  epidemics  that  no  one  state  can  hardly  l)e 

r  Rsuded  ae  a  more   pronounced  cholera-infected    district  than 
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others.    The  disease  is  especially  common  in  Iowa,   Missouri, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  and  Ohio. 

(7)  Feed  Lots.-^The  sanitary  condition  of  the  feed  lots  is  a 
most  important  factor  in  the  predisposing  causes  for  this  disease. 
Hog  lots  that  are  kept  clean,  free  from  filth,  well  drained,  properly 
fenced  to  keep  out  dogs  and  other  animals,  often  remain  iminfected, 
even  when  the  disease  is  widespread  in  the  surrounding  territory. 

Hogs  which  are  kept  in  dirty,  overcrowded  feed  lots,  with  poor 
water-supply,  filled  with  muddy  hog  wallows,  and  allowed  to  feed 
upon  carcasses  of  dead  animals  will  not  long  remain  free  from 
cholera  once  the  disease  appears  in  the  vicinity. 

In  many  parts  of  the  hog-raising  belt  every  hog  lot  is  provided 
with  a  wallow  or  pond,  which  is  filled  with  dirty,  stagnant  water  that 
becomes  a  literal  hot-bed  of  infection  by  midsummer,  and  whicb 
often  proves  to  be  an  incubating  place  for  the  germs  of  the  disease 
during  the  winter  months. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  to  note  that  many  farmers  have  come  tc 
recognize  the  danger  of  these  insanitary  hog  wallows,  and  are  non 
constructing  sanitary  concrete  wallows  which  can  be  supplied  ^rith 
pure,  fresh  water  every  few  days  as  needed. 

During  the  summer  of  1913,  while  engaged  in  the  demonstnir 
tion  work  for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industiy  id 
connection  with  the  eradication  of  hog-cholera  in  Pettis  County, 
Mo.,  I  had  occasion  to  see  a  large  number  of  farm  feeding  lots  in 
which  these  insanitary  hog  wallows  were  maintained.  In  many 
instances  these  wallows  were  artificially  formed  simply  by  dam- 
ming up  a  small  run  or  watercoiu'se  in  the  ravine  which  exisled 
between  two  ridges  in  the  pastures.  In  this  manner  the  water  was 
danuned  up  in  time  of  freshets  and  remained  as  a  stagnant  pod  for 
many  months,  affording  the  hogs  a  filthy  place  in  which  to  wallow, 
and  pnniding  for  germs  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  for  mosquitoes^  an 
ideal  plaiv  fi^r  bn>eding  and  multiplication. 

Tht^^  insiinitary  forms  of  hog  wallow  simply  must  go  if 
are  to  aiHH>mplish  the  succe^ss  we  deserve  in  the  fight 
cholera.  Cholera  is  a  preventable  and  an  eradicable  disease^  bat 
^T  n\ust  strike  at  all  its  hiding-places  if  we  are  to  thoroa^iiy 
ivuquer  it  and  bring  the  )u>g«producing  industry  back  on  a 
plaiuv 
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An  example  of  how  these  h<^  wallows  tire  capable  of  harboring 
infection  is  to  be  seen  in  the  foUowiag  instance: 

An  outbrejik  of  cholera  occurred  in  the  early  spring  on  a  farm 
in  central  Nebraska.  The  feed  lot  in  which  the  animals  had 
range  wa«  provided  with  a  large  pond  or  wallow,  sibout  100  feet 
long  by  50  feet  wide.  This  pond  usually  contained  about  a 
toot  of  mud  in  the  bottom  and  a  like  amount  of  water.  During 
the  outbreak  of  cholera  on  the  premises  the  hogs  affected  by  the 
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e  were  very  prone  to  seek  relief  from  their  feverish  condition 
y  iHiTPOwing  in  the  cooling  waters  of  the  pond.  The  outbreak 
finally  swept  the  pens  clear,  and  not  a  hog  was  on  the  premises 
from  June  Ist  to  the  latter  part  of  December. 

After  the  outbreak  had  rid  the  premises  of  hogs,  the  owner 
faked  up  all  the  loose  cobs  and  other  trash  on  the  ground  and  a 
part  of  it  was  burned.  The  balance  was  thrown  into  the  pond  for 
^  purpose  of  partly  filling  it  up.  The  ground  was  then  spread  over 
*ith  a  thin  layer  of  straw  and  over  this  kcTosene  was  liberally 
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sprinkled.  The  entire  mass  was  then  set  on  fire  and  the  surface 
of  the  ground  thus  thoroughly  burned  over.  The  result  was  a 
seemingly  thorough  disinfection  of  the  premises.  It  did  not  occur 
to  the  man,  however,  that  he  was  neglecting  one  of  the  most  potent 
sources  of  danger  in  the  hog  wallow  which  was  left  untouched. 

Late  in  December  10  brood  sows  were  purchased  and  put  in 
the  pens,  where  they  were  carefully  watched  for  a  period  of  several 
weeks.  As  they  appeared  to  thrive  all  right,  10  more  were  added 
early  in  February.  These  sows  gave  birth  to  several  strong  litters 
of  pigs  in  the  early  spring  and  all  thrived  in  first  class  shape  until 
toward  the  last  of  April. 

About  this  time  the  old  pond  thawed  out,  and  when  the  weather 
got  a  little  warm,  along  in  May,  the  hogs  began  to  wallow  in  the 
puddle.  About  the  first  of  June  several  of  the  pigs  were  noticed  to 
be  sick,  and  within  another  two  weeks  several  of  the  sows  were 
showing  typical  evidences  of  cholera.  The  disease  was  soon  in  full 
swing  again,  and  cleaned  out  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  herd.  There 
can  be  little  question  that  the  infection  was  harbored  through  the 
winter  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  wallow. 

Feeding  pens  should  also  be  so  arranged  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  the  animal  to  dig  his  ration  of  com  or  other  grain 
out  of  the  mud  and  dirt.  Feeding  floors  of  concrete  or  other 
material  should  be  provided,  so  as  to  allow  of  feeding  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  hog  may  eat  the  grain  given  him  without  also 
eating  an  equal  amount  of  mud  and  other  filth  in  order  to  get  it. 

The  hog  is  popularly  beUeved  to  be  a  filthy  or  unclean  animal. 
This  is  by  no  means  true,  except  in  so  far  as  his  surroundings  make 
it  impossible  for  him  to  be  otherwise.  No  animal  could  keep 
clean  in  the  insanitary,  filthy  lots  that  are  so  commonly  provided 
for  the  use  of  the  hogs.  Carelessness  in  this  respect  has  ver>^  often 
proved  to  be  the  cause  of  an  outbreak  of  cholera  which  has  cost 
the  owner  many  times  the  amount  a  little  improvement  of  his 
premises  would  have  cost. 

(8)  Water-supply. — This  is  also  a  highly  important  factor  in 
the  prevention  of  an  outbreak  of  cholera.  Hogs  which  are  forced 
to  drink  dirty,  impure  water  cannot  long  remain  well,  and  especially 
so  when  an  epidemic  of  hog-cholera  breaks  out  in  the  neighbor- 
hood.   Hogs  as  well  as  men  require  a  large  amount  of  water,  and 
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especially  so  in  the  summer  months.  This  water  should  be  equally 
pure  for  both  man  and  beast.  Water  intended  for  the  swine  herd 
should  be  fresh,  clean,  and  pure,  and  should  be  provided  in  clean, 
sanitary  troughs,  and  not  pumped  into  some  mud-hole. 

Water  not  only  serves  a  useful  purpose,  and  fills  an  absolute 
necessity  in  the  metabolism  of  the  animal's  body,  but  a  plentiful 
supply  of  clear,  fresh  water  also  serves  to  keep  the  body  well 
washed  out  internally  and  free  from  disease-producing  germs. 
A  plentiful  supply  of  pure  water,  both  internally  and  externally,  is 
an  all-important  essential  in  the  promotion  of  health  in  either  man 
or  beast. 

On  many  farms  the  water-supply  for  the  animals,  including 
hogs  as  well  as  cattle,  is  derived  from  some  shallow  stream  which 
courses  through  the  pasture  or  feed  lot.  While  this  is  a  very  con- 
venient source  of  supply,  and  eliminates  the  necessity  for  pumping, 
it  is  indeed  not  advisable. 

In  nearly  all  such  cases  this  same  stream  runs  through  some 
other  hog  lot,  or  large  numbers  of  them,  higher  up  in  its  course,  and 
receives  the  drainage  from  hundreds  of  hog  pastures  located  on  its 
banks.  Let  an  outbreak  of  cholera  occur  on  any  of  these  farms 
higher  up  along  the  course  of  the  stream,  and  it  can  Ix?  very  readily 
seen  what  the  outcome  will  be.  The  feces,  urine,  and  other  dis- 
charges of  the  sick  animals  containing  the  hog-cholera  virus  are 
washed  into  the  stream,  and  by  it  carried  along  down  its  course  to 
infect  the  herds  for  miles  and  miles. 

Many  epidemics  of  cholera  can  be  traced  in  this  manner  from 
their  source  for  miles  along  the  water-course,  herd  after  herd  be- 
coming infected  by  drinking  of  and  bathing  in  the  water  of  the 
polluted  stream.  Hogs  when  affected  with  cholera  are  usually 
burning  up  with  fever  and  thirst,  and  will  seek  to  relieve  their 
8>Tnptoms  by  wallowing  in  water,  and  when  a  running  stream 
passes  through  the  hog  lot  they  will  almost  invariably  seek  it,  and 
lie  down  in  the  cooling  water  to  gain  relief  from  thirst  and  fever. 
It  accordingly  happens  that  they  pass  their  highly  infected  dis- 
<*harges  directly  into  the  stream,  from  whence  they  are  carried 
raerrily  along  by  the  running  waters  to  infect  hundreds  of  other 
wiimala  further  along  the  course  of  the  stream.  Only  too  often 
the  infected  animals  die  in  the  stream  or  in  close  proximity  to  its 
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banks,  and  the  decomposing  dead  animal  tissue  washes  along  with 
the  waters,  to  be  eaten  by  healthy  animals  in  other  pastures,  and 
thus  furnish  the  method  of  infection. 

The  dangers  of  these  shallow  running  streams  cannot  be  over- 
estimated, and  any  benefit  that  may  be  derived  from  them  in  the 
matter  of  convenience  is  certainly  more  than  overbalanced  by  the 
menace  to  health  of  the  animals  that  they  offer  as  a  possible  and 
even  highly  probably  source  of  infection. 

(9)  Food-supply. — Here,  again,  we  find  a  very  active  cause  for 
outbreaks  of  cholera  in  herds  which  would  otherwise  have  re- 
mained healthy.  It  has  indeed  been  truly  said  that  many  farmers 
feed  their  hogs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  one  to  believe  that  their 
object  was  to  destroy  the  animal  rather  than  to  promote  healthy 
growth  and  development  with  freedom  from  disease.  Hogs  are, 
fortunately,  blessed  with  a  remarkable  resistance  to  adverse  condi- 
tions, otherwise  they  would  all  die  from  poisoning  and  disease 
within  the  first  few  months  of  life. 

Only  too  often  the  hog  is  used  as  the  farm-yard  scavenger, 
and  is  fed  principally  upon  articles  of  food  which  arc  so  filthy  and 
decomposed  that  they  would  be  refused  by  any  other  farm  animal. 
Kitchen  refuse,  carcasses  of  dead  animals,  swill,  hotel  waste,  de- 
cayed vegetable  and  animal  matter,  moldy  grains,  and  rotten 
swill  arc  only  a  few  of  the  long  list  of  food  articles  which  the  un- 
fortunate hog  is  required  to  scavenger  in  order  to  obtain  his  daily 
bread  upon  the  average  farm. 

Then,  where  kitchen  swill,  hotel  and  restaurant  refuse,  and 
like  substances  are  used,  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  food  is  almost 
invariably  added  to  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  handled  and  fed. 
These  refuse  articles  are  collected  in  barrels,  tubs,  and  cans,  which 
are  of  the  most  filthy  character  imaginable,  and  which  are  never 
cleaned  from  one  trip  to  another.  In  the  hot  summer  months  so 
abominable  do  these  swill  barrels  become  that  the  stench  they  emit 
in  passing  is  almost  unbearable.  Can  any  animal  be  expected  to 
remain  healthy  when  fed  under  such  circumstances? 

In  the  large  dairy  districts  the  skinmied  milk  from  the  separators 
is  often  carelessly  handled,  and  allowed  to  become  a  reeking  mass 
of  all  kinds  of  infectious  germs  and  loaded  with  poisonous  toxins, 
before  being  hauled  back  to  the  farm  and  fed  to  the  hogs.     Not 
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only  cholera  but  also  tuberculosis  finds  its  frequent  origin  in  re- 
fuse matter  from  these  creamery  establishments. 

There  is  another  danger  associated  with  the  use  of  kitchen,  res- 
taurant, and  hotel  refuse,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  this  class  of 
refuse  matter  very  frequently  contains  considerable  amounts  of 
unused  products  from  cured  pork,  such  as  bacon  rinds,  ham  bones, 
rib  bones,  etc.  It  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated  that  these 
scraps  of  animal  tissue  are  often  laden  with  the  virus  of  hog-cholera 
which  has  not  been  destroyed  even  by  the  long  process  of  curing 
through  which  pork  is  put  in  the  modem  meat-packing  establish- 
ments. These  infected  remains  of  hog-cholera  animals  are  often 
sufficient  to  introduce  enough  hog-cholera  virus  into  a  herd  to  form 
the  starting-point  for  an  outbreak  of  cholera. 

During  the  summer  of  1911,  while  stationed  at  Salt  Ste  Marie, 
Mich.,  the  author  had  occasion  to  investigate,  with  the  officials 
of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture,  an  outbreak  of  hog- 
cholera  which  was  then  widespread  over  the  province  of  Ontario. 
In  this  investigation  particular  attention  was  paid  to  the  point 
of  whether  or  not  the  infected  herds  had  boon  fed  on  kitchen, 
hotel,  and  restaurant  waste,  and  in  a  very  largo  proportion  of  the 
cases  this  was  found  to  be  the  case.  In  the  course  of  this  investiga- 
tion the  source  of  the  outbreak,  which  wa.s  one  of  the  most  severe 
ever  experienced  in  Ontario,  was  traced  almost  unquestionably  to 
this  source. 

In  Canada  the  government  allows  an  indenmity  for  hogs  slaugh- 
tered by  inspector's  orders,  but  in  no  case  will  this  compensation 
be  allowed  where  it  is  found  that  the  owner  has  been  feeding  hotel 
w  other  kitchen  refuse. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  hogs  are  fed  upon  the  refuse  or 
offal  around  slaughter-houses,  and  some  of  this  offal  almost  invari- 
ably comes  in  part  from  animals  which  are  affected  with  cholera. 
This  often  proves  the  source  of  an  epidemic  of  the  disease  in  the 
herds  so  fed,  and,  as  slaughter-houses  are  ver>'  frequently  located 
^ong  the  course  of  a  small  stream,  the  discharges  from  the  sick 
animals  are  washed  into  the  stream  and  carried  along  its  course  to 
infect  other  healthy  herds  often  miles  away. 

(10)  Unbalanced  Rations. — This  is  also  a  frequent  determining 
Mor  in  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  a  herd.     Every  hog  has  a  more 
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or  less  well-marked  resistance  to  the  disease,  and  will  not  easily 
succumb  to  an  attack  by  cholera  germs  if  in  good  condition.  Many 
farmers  feed  such  an  unbalanced  ration,  however,  that  the  digestive 
tract  of  the  animal  becomes  so  deranged  and  the  vitality  so 
lowered  that  the  animal  readily  falls  a  victim  to  the  attack  of  the 
hog-cholera  vmis  when  it  is  introduced  into  the  feed  lots  in  some 
manner. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  an  unbalanced  ration,  and  also 
one  of  the  most  common,  is  the  use  of  an  exclusive  com  diet.  Many 
herds  have  been  attacked  by  cholera  within  a  few  weeks  after  being 
placed  upon  a  forced  diet  of  com,  and  in  many  instances  the  epi- 
demic has  been  found  to  markedly  decrease  in  severity  when  the 
food  was  changed. 

An  exclusive  diet  of  this  nature,  confined  to  any  one  class  of 
food  substances,  invariably  produces  indigestion,  and  this  so  alters 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  that  they  are 
readily  attacked  by  the  hog-cholera  virus.  As  we  will  find  later 
on,  the  intestine  is  the  most  conmion  point  of  entrance  by  this  virus, 
and,  if  we  are  to  prevent  its  successful  lodgment  there,  we  must 
use  care  to  see  that  the  digestive  apparatus  is  kept  right. 

These  are  the  facts  which  explain  the  statement  so  often  heard 
in  the  hog-raising  belt  that  the  animals  were  all  right  until  they 
commenced  to  feed  corn,  and  then  in  a  few  weeks  cholera  broke 
out.  I  have  heard  this  statement  made  hundreds  of  times  by 
farmers  whose  herds  had  been  attacked  by  cholera,  and  many  of 
them  believe  that  the  corn  itself  contains  some  sort  of  germ  which 
produces  the  disease.  This  is  not  the  case.  It  is  not  the  com 
which  is  at  fault,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  is  fed. 

(11)  Disposal  of  Dead  Animals. — Herein  lies  one  of  the  most 
important  dangers  in  the  spread  of  hog-cholera  epidemics.  If  dead 
animals  on  the  farms  were  all  properly  disposed  of  by  burning 
within  twelve  hours  after  death  there  would  be  a  most  remarkable 
falhng  off  in  the  number  of  hog-cholera  cases  within  twelve  months. 
More  cholera  is  spread  through  neglect  in  this  one  matter  than  any 
other  of  the  many  factors  responsible  for  cholera  outbreaks  and 
their  spread. 

It  is  all  too  frequently  found  to  be  the  custom  when  any  animal 
dies  on  the  fann,  be  it  hog,  sheep,  horse,  cow,  or  what  not,  that  it 
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'  IB  dragged  out  to  the  hog  lot  and  It-ft  for  the  hogs  to  devour.  The 
eating  of  the  diseased  meat  in  itself  is  sufficiently  dangerous,  and 
often  results  in  the  development  of  cholera  when  the  carcase  is 
that  of  a  hog,  but  there  are  many  other  elements  of  danger  con- 
nect^xl  with  this  practice  that  are  usually  entirely  overlooked. 

Wherever  a  dead  animal  carcass  is  exposed,  there  will  buzzards 
and  carrion  crowa  collect  to  participate  in  the  feast.  These  birds 
of  prey  will  come  for  miles  when  they  scent  a  feast  of  this  kind, 
Often  they  come  on  to  your  premises  from  a  similar  feast  miles 
away  on  the  carcaaa  of  animals  which  have  died  of  hog-cholera, 
,  aod  bring  with  them  on  their  talons  the  remains  of  cholera-infected 
tissue,  which  are  scattered  in  the  feed  lots  to  be  eaten  by  the 
'  healthy  animals  there,  with  the  invariable  result  that  within  ten 
to  fifteen  days  an  outbreak  of  cholera  develops. 

It  is  sometimes  exceedingly  hard  to  get  the  hog  owner  to  see 
how  his  hogs  can  possibly  become  infected  with  hog-cholera  from 
wting  the  carcass  of  a  dead  horse  or  a  dead  cow.  The  ox  or  the 
horse  do  not  have  cholera,  and  so  could  not  contain  the  germs  of 
ho(t-cholera.  Hence,  how  could  the  hog  possibly  contract  cholera 
twm  eating  the  carcass  of  these  animals?  This  is  the  question 
llwy  invariably  ask.  Now,  all  this  is  very  true.  Cows  and  horses 
ud  sheep  do  not  have  cholera,  but  it  ma-^t  be  remembered  that 
buiiards  and  crows  will  be  attracted  by  a  dead  horse,  a  dead  cow, 
or  a  dead  sheep  just  as  quickly  as  they  will  by  a  dead  hog,  and  they 
stc  jiist  as  likely  to  have  come  directly  from  hog-cholera- infected 
premises  a  few  hours  before,  and  bring  with  ttiera  the  virus  of  the 
<li."«ise.  which  they  scatter  over  the  premises.  In  this  way  healthy 
lio(ware  attacked  and  cholera  breaks  out. 

Buzzards  and  Crows. — There  can  be  no  reasonable  question  but 
*iiat  this  is  the  most  common  single  method  of  introducing  cholera 
into  new  districts.  Buzzards  and  crows  will  often  come  from  a*  far 
1*  one  hundred  miles  to  feast  upon  an  exposed  animal  carcass,  and 
^fiag  with  them  the  germs  of  hog-cholera.  This  is  the  most 
'iWiuent  explanation  for  the  appearance  of  cholera  in  new  dUtricta 
"hen-  there  seems  to  he  no  poaable  good  reason  why  the  disease 
*oiili|  have  appeared  there. 

It  is  a  fact  frequently  noticed  by  the  farmer  that  a  few  weeks 
•fiw  an  outbreak  of  chicken-cholera  on  the  farm  it  is  followed  by 
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an  outbreak  of  hog-cholpra.  Tbe  explanation  of  this  fact  is  often 
simple.  The  carcasses  of  the  dead  fowls  are  most  frequently 
thrown  out  into  the  field  or  along  the  hedge  fence  to  be  eaten  by 
other  animals,  and  they  also  serve  to  attract  to  the  farm  the  ever- 
watchful  buzzard.  With  the  buzzard  comes  the  germs  of  cholera, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  the  hogs  begin  to  die.  It  only  takes  a  verv  small 
amount  of  reasoning  to  figure  out  the  reason  why. 

Careless  Farmers. — Some  few  farmers  will  be  found  in   even- 
[  locaUty  who  might  well  be  classed  as  criminally  careless  in  these 
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matters,  in  that  they  will  leave  the  carcasses  of  dead  hogs,  which 
they  know  have  died  of  cholera,  to  lie  and  decompose  in  their 
fields,  or  in  the  roadways,  and  thus  invite  infection  of  their  neigh- 
bor's herd.  Such  a  farmer  as  this  is  a  menace  to  his  neighbors 
and  should  be  made  the  subject  of  criminal  prosecution,  A  man 
who  will  wilfully  allow  a  stream  to  become  polluted  with  the  germs 
of  hog-cholera,  and  thus  endanger  the  herds  of  all  the  feeders 
further  down  the  stream,  is  just  as  much  a  criminal  as  if  he  poured 
some  poisonous  chemical  into  the  water,  and  the  penalty  should 
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DUpoaid  of  Carcasses. — There  are  two  other  principal  methods 
I  d  disposiog  of  the  carcasses  of  dead  animals  on  the  farm :  One 
lb  by  burial  in  soil  and  the  other  by  burning. 

The  first  of  these  is  being  found  more  and  more  unsatisfactory 
Inery  year.  It  is  almost  always  found  to  be  the  ca.se  that  dead 
I  inimals  are  not  buried  deep  enough  in  the  soil,  and  that  prowling 
[■dogs,  wolves,  and  other  animals  very  frequently  unearth  them  and 
ibring  portions  of  the  dead  animal  tissue  to  the  surface.  Hogs 
ftwill  also  root  to  a  considerable  distance  when  attracted  by  the 
br  of  buried  animal  tissue.  This  not  only  brings  the  diseased 
V  to  the  surface,  and  allows  of  their  being  eaten  by  the  healthy 
^  but  it  again  serves  to  attract  the  ever-vigilant  buzzard 
',  uid  these  invariably  bring  with  them  the  germs  of  infec- 
D  and  sow  the  seeds  for  an  outbreak  of  disease. 
Burning  is  the  only  satisfactory  manner  of  disposing  of  dead 
i  carcasses,  and  this  is  only  successful  when  properly  carried 
Burning  improperly  done  is  just  as  ineffective  as  either  of  the 
r  two  methods  mentioned  above,  and  results  in  leaving  a 
artiaily  charred  carcass  to  be  feasted  upon  by  animals  and  birds 

In  thaa  connection,  it  might  also  be  said  that  the  practice  of 
nryiog,  if  properly  carried  out,  might  be  regarded  as  fairly  satis- 
llctor>'.  The  only  proper  method  of  burial  is  where  the  carcass 
k  placed  at  least  6  feet  under  the  surface  of  the  ground  and 
nvered  by  6  inches  or  a  foot  of  quicklime  and  then  with  earth. 

Burning,  however,  is  so  much  easier  and  more  efficacious  than 
burial  that  it  should  be  the  universal  practice.  The  burning  of  an 
il  carcass  is  a  very  simple  process  if  properly  carried  out,  and, 
on  ibe  other  hand,  is  a  most  difficult  one  when  improperly  under- 
UkctL 

llgpsr  Method  of  Burning  Carcass. — When  it  is  desired  to  bum 
I^M  or  number  of  carcasses,  as  is  often  the  case  with  hogs, 
»  one  or  two  good  logs  or  fence  posts  of  a  diameter  of  6  or  8 
Infhw.  These  are  laid  on  the  ground  to  form  the  framework  on 
*liich  the  dead  body  or  bo<lies  are  placed.  In  the  case  of  hogs, 
W  ur  12  carcasses  can  be  piled  in  a  tier  on  a  frame  of  the  kind 
juirt  mentioned.  The  posts  or  logs  serve  to  keep  the  animals  off 
*!»  gromul  and  allow  of  a  continuous  air  draft  beneath. 
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Incise  the  skin  of  the  animals  with  a  knife  in  several  places, 
so  that  the  grease  will  run  freely  when  the  carcasses  begin  to  get 
hot.  Pile  some  old  wood,  brush,  and  straw  beneath  the  pile  of 
dead  bodies,  pour  a  half-gallon  of  kerosene  over  the  carcasses  and 
wood,  and  apply  a  match.  The  wood  and  brush  beneath  will 
rapidly  set  the  grease  to  running  freely,  and  this  will  keep  the  flames 
fed  until  the  dead  bodies  are  entirely  burned. 

Carcasses  burned  in  this  manner  will  bum  to  a  crisp,  and 
there  will  be  nothing  left  for  dogs,  hogs,  buzzards,  or  other  animals 
to  feed  upon. 

(12)  Buzzards. — The  importance  of  these  birds  as  carriers  of 
hog-cholera  germs  and  spreading  of  the  disease  over  wide  territories 
has  already  been  mentioned,  but  I  wish  again  to  emphasize  its 
importance.  These  birds  are  inveterate  scavengers,  and  will 
travel  miles  and  miles  to  attack  a  fresh  animal  carcass  exposed  in 
an  open  field  or  along  the  banks  of  a  stream.  They  carry  with 
them  in  their  powerful  talons  portions  of  infectious  material  and 
animal  tissue  bearing  the  germs  of  the  disease.  These  are  scat- 
tered wherever  they  alight,  and  finally  reach  the  stomach  of  the 
herds  ranging  in  the  field,  with  a  resulting  development  of  the 
disease  in  this  now  localitv  in  a  few  da  vs. 

Stock  owners  often  favor  the  destruction  of  the  buzzards,  but, 
if  you  will  consider  for  a  few  moments,  it  is  not  the  buzzard  which 
is  so  much  at  fault  after  all.  He  is  only  performing  the  work  for 
which  he  is  intended.  The  fault  lies  with  the  stock  owner  who 
leaves  exposed  in  his  fields  dead  carcasses.  Bum  the  dead  ani- 
mals, and  the  danger  from  buzzards  and  crows  will  be  eliminated. 
Even-  dead  carcass,  be  it  horse,  ox,  hog,  sheep,  dog,  chicken,  or 
what  not,  should  Ix*  immediately  burned,  and  in  this  manner  not 
only  is  the  diseaseil  carcass  destroyed,  but  the  danger  from  crows 
and  buuards  is  wiped  out  at  the  same  time. 

So  many  careless  hog  owners  are  to  be  found  in  every  district 
that  it  would  scorn  good  policy  to  destroy  the  buzzard  as  a  pro- 
tection to  their  neighbors. 

(IS)  Dogs. — The«>  animals  also  prove  frequently  to  be  the 
means  of  carr>'ing  the  disease  from  one  farm  to  another.  In  every 
fanning  ix^mmunity  there  are  a  large  number  of  dogs  who  wander 
aU>ut  fn^m  one  fann  to  another  during  the  day,  and  which  especi- 
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ally  rove  the  fields  in  search  of  such  food  as  they  may  find.  Most 
of  these  animals  are  harmless,  and  at  the  same  time  worthless 
mongrels,  with  few  redeeming  qualities  to  warrant  their  being  kepi 
about  the  place. 

These  dogs  are  attracted  by  dead  animal  carcasses,  and  many 
of  them  seem  to  have  a  particular  adaptability  for  ferreting  out 
places  where  a  carcass  has  been  recently  buried  or  improperly 
burned,  and  will  dig  up  the  bones  and  drag  them  away  with  them 
for  half  a  mile  or  more,  and  carry  them  over  into  some  other  field 
and  there  devour  the  meat  and  gnaw  upon  the  bones. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  field  to  which  the  bones  are 
taken  is  one  in  which  a  herd  of  healthy  hogs  are  running.  These 
healthy  hogs  devour  the  remains  of  the  feast  left  by  the  dog,  and 
thus  become  themselves  infected,  with  the  result  that  an  epidemic 
of  cholera  breaks  out  in  ten  to  fifteen  days,  and  the  farmer  often 
wonders  how  in  the  world  his  hogs  could  have  become  infected.  It 
is  little  things  Uke  this  which  often  explain  the  cause  of  an  outbreak 
where  the  owner  has  used  every  possible  precaution  to  avoid  expo- 
sure of  his  animals. 

While  riding  over  Pettis  County,  Mo.,  during  the  summer  of 
1913,  I  repeatedly  found  dogs  crossing  the  road  from  an  infected 
pasture,  carr\nng  with  them  a  bone  or  other  remains  of  some  dead 
cholera  animal,  which  was  being  dragged  home  by  the  dog  to  feed 
upon.  Almost  invariably  within  a  few  days  I  could  count  upon 
receiving  notice  of  an  outbreak  of  cholera  on  the  farm  which  was 
the  home  of  the  dog. 

Not  only  by  dragging  away  portions  of  a  dead  carcass,  but  also 
by  tracking  on  their  feet  infected  manure  and  mud,  dogs  may 
prove  to  be  the  means  of  carrying  the  infection  to  a  new  farm.  It 
must  always  be  remembered  in  a  cholera  herd  that  the  manure 
and  urine  of  the  sick  animals  is  loaded  with  the  hog-cholera  virus, 
Md  carrying  of  this  manure  or  mud  with  which  it  has  been  con- 
taminated to  your  feed  lot  will  infect  your  hogs  and  result  in  an 
outbreak  of  cholera  on  your  farm.  This  is  equally  true,  whether 
the  manure  be  carried  by  your  feet,  the  feet  of  a  dog,  on  the  shoes 
of  a  hog  buyer  or  butcher,  or  by  whatever  means  it  may  be  carried. 
Always  wash  your  shoes  thoroughly  before  leaving  a  farm  on  which 
there  are  animals  sick  with  cholera. 
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(14)  Chickens,  like  dogs,  are  very  frequently  found  to  crosB 
the  road  or  dividing  fences  between  one  farm  and  another,  and 
especially  is  this  true  if  there  be  a  hog  lot  on  the  next  farm 
in  close  range  of  the  chickens.  In  doing  this  the  chickens  cany 
on  their  feet  large  amounts  of  infected  mud  and  manure  if  they  go 
into  a  hog  lot  where  cholera  exists,  and  when  they  return  to  thdr 
home  range  they  bring  with  them  enough  of  the  infectious  virus  to 
often  cause  the  infection  of  any  hog?  which  may  be  in  their  home 
lots.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  very  small  matter,  but  it  is  just  little 
things  like  this  which  enable  the  disease  to  spread  so  rapidly  from 
one  farm  to  another,  especially  in  those  districts  where  farms  are 
small  and  hog  lots  close  together. 

(15)  Hog  Buyers,  Butchers,  Etc. — During  the  early  part  of  an 
outbreak  of  hog-cholera,  buyers,  butchers,  and  traders  usually  be- 
come quite  active  in  the  effort  to  buy  up  at  as  low  a  price  as  possible 
all  available  animals  which  farmers,  fearful  of  an  invasion  of  their 
premises  by  the  dread  disease,  may  be  willing  to  sacrifice.  These 
dealers  usually  want  to  enter  the  pens  and  closely  examine  the 
animals  of  the  herd,  to  determine  in  their  own  minds  whether  or 
not  any  of  them  are  sick. 

In  many  cases  these  traders  and  butchers  come  from  a  farm  on 
which  cholera  is  present,  and  bring  on  their  shoes  manure,  mud, 
and  other  infectious  material  from  the  diseased  pens.  The  result 
is  that  they  carry  hog-cholera  on  to  the  healthy  farms  and  new  herds 
become  infected,  with  consequent  rapid  development  of  new  areas 
of  disease.  Keep  these  men  out  of  your  hog  lots.  If  they  want  to 
examine  the  hogs  let  them  drive  up  alongside  of  the  fence,  and 
you  drive  the  hogs  out  where  they  can  see  them. 

Either  do  this  or  require  them  to  thoroughly  wash  off  their 
shoes  before  entering  and  after  leaving  the  pens.  It  is  a  wise  pre- 
caution to  allow  neither  strange  man  nor  animal  to  enter  your  hog 
pens.  If  you  do  this  you  will  cut  down  a  great  deal  of  the  danger 
of  the  cholera  virus  being  carried  to  your  farm  from  some  adjoining 
or  distant  farm  where  it  is  present. 

Many  farmers  carry  their  herds  through  an  entire  season  of 
hog-cholera  without  a  single  sick  animal  appearing  on  their  farm, 
while  hogs  are  dying  on  all  sides  of  them.  In  a  great  many  cases 
the  reason  for  this  apparent  good  luck  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
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thai  they  keep  everybody  out  of  their  hog  pastures,  and  do  not 
allow  their  bogs  to  run  in  a  field  adjoining  the  hog  lots  or  pai^tures 
of  their  neighbors. 

I  have  often  heard  it  remarked  in  different  localities  that 
"Old  Squire  Jones"  never  loses  any  hogs  with  the  cholera,  because 
be  is  such  a  cranky  old  crab  that  cholera  would  not  go  near  him. 
Id  most  cases  this'  "Old  Squire"  is  just  enough  of  a  crank  that  he 
won't  allow  any  stranger  to  enter  the  pens  where  his  hogs  are  feed- 
ing, and  kills  any  stray  dogs  that  he  may  find  frequenting  his  place. 
The  result  is  that  he  places  a  barrier  to  the  entrance  of  cholera  upon 
his  premises,  and  his  hogs  escape,  while  those  of  his  neighbor  are 
dying  by  hundreds. 

(16)  Newly  Purchased  Hogs. — Every  fanner  should  make  it  a 
rule  never  to  add  any  newly  purchased  animals  of  any  kind  to  his 
rt^lar  herds  or  stables  until  ihcy  have  been  isolated  for  at  least 
thirty  days,  and  closely  watched  for  symploma  of  any  disease  which 
might  be  transmitted  to  the  regular  stock  on  the  place.  This  is 
a  rule  that  may  be  very  profitably  followed,  not  only  with  respect 
to  hogs,  but  also  with  regards  to  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  as  well. 
A  regular  pen,  paddock,  or  stable  should  be  provided  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  used  whenever  any  new  live  stock  of  any  kind  is  brought 
on  to  the  farm. 

During  the  winter  months  hogs  are  often  purchased  for  breed- 
ing purposes  at  public  sales,  or  from  some  other  farm  miles  distant, 
and  brought  to  the  home  farm  and  placed  immediately  in  contact 
with  other  animals  of  the  hen!.  These  newly  introduced  swine 
may  have  been  recently  exposed  to  cholera,  and,  if  so,  will  develop 
the  disease  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  spread  the  dis- 
nae  to  the  entire  herd. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  newly  purchased  animals  may  be  theni- 
(clves  free  from  disease,  but  may  have  come  from  an  infected  feed 
lot,  and  carry  upon  their  feet  infectious  material  which  serves  to 
introduce  the  ht^-cholera  virus  upon  the  farm.  New  purchases 
should  be  put  through  a  dipping  tank  before  being  admitted  to  the 
feed  ymrds  or  any  regular  pens. 

Not  uncommonly  the  purchased  animals  will  have  recently 
bad  an  attack  of  cholera,  but  are  now  apparently  getting  well 
tfjun.    These  bogs,  however,  often  discharge  hog-cholera  virus  in 
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the  feces  and  urine  for  several  weeks,  and  will  infect  other  healthy 
swine  very  quickly  upon  being  brought  in  contact  with  them. 

(17)  Exhibiting  at  Fairs. — Hundreds  of  valuable  hogs  are  lost 
every  year,  and  hundreds  of  large  breeding  farms  infected,  through 
infection  with  cholera  contracted  by  show  animals  while  on  exhibi- 
tion at  county  and  state  fairs. 

In  these  expositions  large  numbers  of  swine  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  are  brought  together  and  placed  in  close  contact  with  each 
other.  Almost  invariably  some  animal  on  the  grounds  will  prove 
to  be  infected,  and  it  does  not  take  long  for  the  germs  of  cholera 
to  become  diffused  throughout  the  animals  comprising  the  exhibit, 
with  the  result  that  a  few  days  after  arrival  home  from  the  fair  the 
show  hogs  iKjgin  to  droop,  and  in  a  few  days  a  well-developed  out^ 
break  of  (iholcra  is  in  full  swing  upon  the  premises. 

All  animals  which  are  intended  for  show  purposes  should  receive 
the  immunization  treatment,  preferably  the  serum-simultaneous 
method  l)eing  used,  thus  rendering  them  immune  to  an  attack  of 
the  disease  even  if  exposed.  If  this  is  not  done  they  should  at  least 
be  shut  up  in  separate  pens  upon  arrival  home,  and  kept  so  isolated 
for  two  or  three  weeks  until  all  danger  from  infection  has  passed. 

(18)  Interchange  of  Boars. — \ery  often  an  epidemic  of  cholera 
is  tmnsmittcd  from  one  farm  to  another  through  an  exchange  of 
lK)ars.  In  a  large  nmnber  of  communities  it  is  a  common  practice 
for  sin'eral  farmers  to  club  together  and  buy  a  standard  bred  boar 
for  breeiling  purposes.  This  animal  is  rotated  from  one  farm  to 
another  for  a  few  weeks'  stay  at  each  place  throughout  the  year. 
If  one  of  the  farms  upon  which  this  boar  performs  service  is  the 
seat  of  an  outbreak  of  cholera,  or  has  recently  been  an  infected 
premises,  the  boar  may  either  become  sick  with  the  disease  or  he 
mav  merelv  carr\'  the  infected  manure  and  dirt  with  him  to  the 
next  farm,  and  thus  start  up  an  outbreak  of  cholera. 

Boai^  before  being  changed  from  one  farm  to  another,  should 
be  put  through  the  dipping  vat,  and  then  ^ould  preferably  be 
kept  isolated  for  a  week  or  ten  da>'s  before  being  admitted  to  the 
herd. 

U9)  New  Cattte  and  Sheep. — On  large  stock  farms  several  car- 
loads of  cattle  and  sheep  are  brought  on  to  the  premises  even*  year 
fnuu  the  laig?  stock  markets  of  the  country.    In  many  cases  these 
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cattle  are  shipped  from  the  large  stock  yards  in  cars  which  have 
been  recently  used  for  the  shipment  of  hogs  which  may  have  been 
infect«i  with  cholera.  It  also  frequently  happens  that  these  cars 
are  not  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected  before  being  reloaded 
with  cattle.  As  a  result  of  this  practice  the  cattle  come  on  to  the 
place  brinidng;  with  them  infected  manure  and  bedding  from  these 
cars.  It  naturally  follows  that  within  a  few  days  there  is  an  out- 
break of  cholera  among  the  hogs  in  these  feed  tots. 

In  many  instances  the  same  loading  chutes  are  used  at  smaller 
stock-yards  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  awine.  These  chutes  and  pens 
are  practically  always  infected,  and  the  result  is  carrying  of  hog- 
cholera  virus  by  the  cattle  and  sheep  which  pass  through  them 
on  to  the  feeding  farms.  Cholera  invariably  will  result  from  such 
practices,  and  thousands  of  animals  die  as  a  result  of  this  form  of 
n^eet  every  season. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  loading  pens  and  chut«s 
of  public  stock-yards  are  practically  always  infected,  and  that 
any  animals  passing  through  these  pens  will  carry  the  infection 
with  them  to  their  new  pastures. 

Stock  cats  are  always  a  menace  to  animal  health  unless  they 
have  been  thoroughly  disinfected  after  each  unloading.  It  is  a 
wise  practice,  and  one  that  should  be  always  insisted  upon,  to  have 
cars  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected  before  loading  them  with 
cattle,  shwp,  swine,  horses,  or  any  other  animals  that  are  to  be 
taken  back  t«  the  farms  for  feeding  purposes.  Hog-cholera  is  only 
one  of  many  diseases  which  may  be  transmitted  by  this  means  of 
infection. 

(20)  Driving  Hogs  On  Public  Roads. — When  cholera  makes  its 
appearance  in  a  herd  it  is  the  common  practice  to  ship  out  all  those 
animals  at  once  which  are  of  marketable  size  and  which  tlo  not  show 
marked  symptoms  of  the  disease.  In  many  communities  it  is  the 
iwctice  to  take  the  hogs  to  the  loading  yards  by  driving  them  along 
tlie  public  road.  Thb  should  never  be  allowed,  and  especially 
should  it  not  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  swine  where  there  is  any 
litclihood  of  cholera  being  pnwent. 

Frequently  sick  shoata  will  die  along  the  route,  and  nearly  al- 
Mj's  there  are  one  or  more  sick  animals  in  the  lot,  and  these  are 
<&tributjng  infectious  manure  and  other  discharges  along  the  road- 
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way,  where  it  is  easily  picked  up  by  other  live  stock  and  carried 
into  a  feed  lot. 

Hogs  should  always  be  hauled  to  market  in  tight-bottom  wagons, 
and  the  litter  used  in  these  wagons  should  not  be  carelessly  swept 
out  along  the  public  roadway,  as  is  often  done,  but  should  be  care- 
fully gathered  up  and  burned,  thus  destroying  all  infectious  material. 

If  we  are  ever  to  control  hog-cholera  in  this  country  we  must 
give  attention  to  every  possible  detail  that  furthers  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  disease,  and  wipe  out  every  avenue  of  spread  of  the 
infection,  both  by  education  of  those  who  do  not  appreciate  the 
danger,  and  exercise  of  police  powers  in  the  case  of  those  who  don't 
seem  to  have  any  regard  for  their  neighbor's  welfare. 

(21)  Threshing  Crews. — In  the  country  districts  it  is  the  com- 
mon practice  for  farmers  to  exchange  help  during  the  threshing 
season.  This  is  a  most  convenient  practice,  and  one  that  is  to  be 
approved,  but  unless  care  is  taken  it  will  mean  spreading  of  cholera 
from  farm  to  farm  by  the  threshing  crew. 

I  very  distinctly  remember  a  few  years  ago,  in  western  Illinois, 
visiting  a  farm  where  a  threshing  crew  was  at  work.  The 
threshing  machine  was  located  in  the  hog  lot.  And,  by  the  way, 
this  is  very  frequently  where  the  threshing  is  done,  and  the  straw 
pile  so  placed  as  to  afford  a  shelter  for  the  hogs  in  the  winter 
months. 

At  this  particular  place  which  I  chanced  to  visit  there  was  an 
outbreak  of  cholera,  and  about  fifty  yards  from  the  threshing 
engine  two  boys  were  engaged  in  digging  a  deep  trench  in  which 
they  were  preparing  to  bury  half  a  dozen  dead  pigs  which  had 
died  during  the  previous  night.  Dozens  of  men  and  teams  were 
tramping  about  in  this  infected  hog  lot,  gathering  up  infected 
manure  and  htter  on  their  feet  and  conveying  it  to  their  own 
farms,  to  become  the  source  of  starting  an  epidemic  of  the  disease 
in  their  own  feed  lots.  None  of  these  men  realized  the  dangers  to 
which  they  were  exposing  their  own  herds.  It  is  highly  essential 
that  the  farmers  be  brought  to  understand  the  dangers  attending 
such  practices,  in  order  that  they  may  avoid  carrying  cholera  to 
their  own  premises  and  thus  endangering  their  herds.  Often  the 
course  of  an  epidemic  can  be  traced  along  the  route  of  a  threshing 
crew  with  nearly  every  farm  infected. 
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(22)  Intestinal  Parasites. — Due  no  doubt  to  the  gross  irregu- 
larities practised  in  feeding,  and  the  notoriously  poor  quality  of 
food  given  to  hogs  on  many  farms,  the  hog  is  very  prone  to  be- 
come affected  by  intestinal  parasites,  and  especially  by  worms. 
The  hog  seems  to  be  able  to  bear  infestation  by  large  numbers  of 
these  worms  without  producing  any  very  severe  symptoms. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  presence  in  the  bowels 
of  these  unnatural  tenants  cannot  do  otherwise  than  lower  the 
vitality  of  the  animal  and  render  them  more  susceptible  to  attack 
by  other  disea-ses. 

Cholera  ia  especially  a  disease  of  the  bowels,  and  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  bowel  by  these  parasites 
undoubtedly  makes  it  more  easy  for  the  virus  of  hog-cholera  to 
gain  a  foothold  and  start  up  the  process  of  change  that  finally 
lesults  in  formation  of  the  tj-pical  ulcers  of  hog-cholera. 

I  have  repeatedly  noted,  on  postmortem  in  hog-cholera  out- 
tbe  presence  of  lai^  numbers  of  worms  in  the  bowels  of 
d  animals.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  large  number  of 
Hdinata  with  enormous  numbers  of  worms  who  do  not  liave 
cholera.  There  is  a  wrong  impression  held  by  many  farmers  that 
worms  cause  cholera.  This  is  not  true.  The  worms  themselves 
wp  not  capable  of  causing  cholera,  and  neither  do  I  believe  that 
wi>rms  cany  the  infectious  virus  from  one  animal  to  another. 
They  do,  however,  undoubtedly  lower  the  general  health  of  the 
snirnal.  and  especially  do  they  tend  to  lower  the  vitality  of  the 
towels,  and  make  them  more  susceptible  to  invasion  by  disease 
Kuins  of  any  kind. 

ftTien,  to  the  presence  of  worms,  we  have  added  the  additional 
factor  of  gross  improprieties  and  irregularities  in  feeding,  such  as 
[filing  of  decomposed  swill,  moldy  grain,  etc.,  it  cannot  be 
"therwise  than  true  that  the  hog  so  abused  is  especially  inviting 
tnsD  attack  by  the  cholera  virus.  It  is  in  these  debilitated  animals 
Hat  the  disease  first  gains  its  foothold  in  a  community,  and  then, 
^TIMnge  through  the  body  of  the  Uving  hog,  the  virus  gains 
VRMed  power,  and  attacks  more  vigorous  animals,  and  finally 
■WBues  a  widespread  epidemic  which  sweeps  away  herd  after 
herd  in  its  wake. 

(23)  Disinfection  of  Premises. — When  an  outbreak  of  cholera 
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has  taken  place  on  a  farm  it  is  important  that  the  premises  should 
be  thoroughly  disinfected  before  other  healthy  animals  are  brought 
on  the  farm  and  placed  in  these  pens.  I  have  frequently  seen  cases 
where  an  outbreak  of  cholera  had  occurred  on  a  farm  and  all  the 
animals  had  either  died  or  been  sold.  The  farmer  then  went  to  a 
distance  of  several  miles  and  bought  healthy  hogs,  brought  them 
home,  and  turned  them  into  these  infected  pens.  Such  a  practice 
is  practically  equivalent  to  signing  the  death  warrant  of  the 
newly  purchased  stock. 

The  sick  hogs  previously  upon  the  premises  have  left  behind 
them  their  virus-bearing  discharges,  and,  unless  the  pen  has 
passed  through  a  process  of  freezing  during  a  severe  winter  season, 
the  newly  arrived  hogs  will  begin  to  show  signs  of  being  off  feed 
in  a  few  days,  and  in  about  fifteen  days  wdll  begin  to  die. 

It  should  be  made  an  invariable  rule  to  thoroughly  clean  up 
all  litter  and  refuse,  such  as  com  cobs,  wood,  etc.,  and  destroy 
same  by  burning.  Wallows  should  be  drained  out  and  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  the  entire  pen  disinfected  before  any  new  animals 
are  admitted  to  the  premises. 

(24)  Previous  diseases  from  which  the  animal  may  have 
suffered  are  often  important  factors  in  relation  to  its  susceptibility 
to  cholera. 

Hogs  which  have  once  had  the  disease  will  rarely  get  a  second 
attack.  In  some  cases  they  do,  but  it  is  the  exception  rather  tlian 
the  rule. 

Brood  sows  that  have  been  through  the  cholera  are  usually 
highly  prized  by  breeders,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
noted  that  pigs  bom  from  these  immune  sows  rarely  are  attacked 
by  the  disease,  at  least  until  after  weaning.  This  may  be  said 
with  equal  positiveness  in  the  case  of  pigs  bom  from  sows  that 
have  been  inmiunized  against  cholera  by  use  of  the  serum-simul- 
taneous treatment.  Pigs  in  this  class  of  herds  are  usually  immune 
from  attack  by  the  disease  until  after  they  have  been  weaned. 

This  temporary  immunity  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  some  substance  contained  in  the  milk  of  the  mother  which  acts 
as  a  protective  agent  in  preventing  the  young  from  an  attack  of 
the  disease. 

Other  diseases  which  may  prove  of  importance  in  determining 
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111  outbreak  of  cholera  oq  a  farm  are  affections  of  the  respiratory 
and  digestive  tracts.  The  importance  of  intestinal  worms  has 
already  been  mentioned,  and  in  a  general  way  what  has  been  said 
about  worms  holds  good  in  the  case  of  other  conditions. 

Hogs  which  have  been  suffering  from  diarrhea,  bronchitis,  and 
amilar  diseases  are  in  poor  condition  to  resist  and  overcome  an 
attack  of  cholera,  and,  accordingly,  easily  develop  the  disease 
if  it  makes  its  appearance  in  a  neighborhood. 

(25)  Miscellaneous  Factors.— In  the  preceding  pages  all  the 
important  pmlisposiug  factors  in  causing  an  outbreak  of  cholent 
and  promoting  its  rapid  spread  have  been  discui^tsed.  There  are 
still  a  few  minor  points  which  may  be  mentioned. 

For  instance,  small  rodent  animak,  such  as  rats,  mice,  wood- 
ehucka,  squirrels,  skunks,  and  rabbits,  often  carr>'  the  infective  virus 
bi^-cholera  from  one  farm  to  another.  Rats  particularly  are  fre- 
quent inhabitants  of  hog  yards,  and  these  animals  have  a  marked 
tendency  to  migrate  from  one  farm  to  another  if  food  supply  be- 
cumes  low.  By  close  association  with  the  sick  hogs  and  infected 
prenuses  they  have  ample  opfwrtunity  to  acquire  and  transmit 
infection  on  their  paws,  bodies,  and  nests. 

On  many  farms  more  than  one  herd  of  hc^  are  kept,  and  the 
herds  may  be  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  farm,  but  very  fre- 
quently the  same  person  cares  for,  feeds,  and  waters  both  herds. 
In  8uch  instances  as  these  it  can  be  very  readily  seen  bow  easy  it  is 
for  the  feeder  to  carry  the  infection  on  his  boots  or  shoes  from  one 
put  of  the  farm  to  another. 

It  should  be  made  an  invariable  rule  to  always  wash  the  shoes 
or  boots  off  thoroughly  before  going  from  one  herd  to  another  in  a 
•liffereot  part  of  the  farm,  and  especially  so  if  there  is  any  sign  of 
iliwue  in  either  feed  lot. 

Not  infrequently  in  pastures  located  along  the  course  of  a  lai^ 
t^lroad  iafection  takes  place  in  rather  curious  ways.  Cars  passing 
the  railroad  route  carrying  infected  hogs  invariably  result 
depodt  along  the  roadbed  of  varying  amounts  of  infected 
and  litter.  This  litter  and  manure,  in  the  form  of  dust, 
■My  be  carried  by  wind  over  into  the  adjoining  pastures,  and  form 
llwlioMa  for  an  infection  of  the  herds  feeding  in  these  fields. 

In  other  instances  a  railroad  wreck  may  take  place,  and  a  large 
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number  of  hogs  escape  from  the  cars  and  wander  into  pastures 
located  in  the  surrounding  fields.  Officials  of  the  railroad  company 
are  usually  very  prompt  to  arrive  on  the  scene,  and  offer  to  make 
settlement  for  any  damage  done  to  fences,  pastures,  or  growing 
crops.  Don't  be  in  too  big  a  hurry  to  estimate  the  extent  of  your 
damage  in  these  cases.  Wait  a  few  weeks  and  see  if  your  herd 
develops  cholera.  It  very  frequently  happens  that  these  hogs 
which  escaped  from  the  damaged  cars  are  suffering  from  cholera 
or  come  from  infected  cars,  and  carry  cholera  upon  your  premises, 
with  the  result  that  your  final  damage,  instead  of  being  a  few 
dollars,  runs  up  into  the  thousands. 

I  very  distinctly  recall  an  incident  of  this  kind  that  occurred  in 
the  western  part  of  Indiana  a  few  years  ago.  A  train  wreck 
took  place  along  the  route  of  one  of  the  large  trunk  railways,  and 
several  carloads  of  cattle  were  derailed.  A  number  of  the  cattle 
escaped,  and  made  their  way  through  or  over  fences  into  pastures 
adjoining  the  railroad  right-of-way.  In  this  case  also  the  railroad 
adjuster  was  promptly  upon  the  ground,  and  made  what  appeared 
to  be  liberal  settlements  with  all  farmers  where  any  damage  had 
been  done,  and  received  in  return  their  signature  to  an  affidavit 
releasing  the  railroad  company  from  all  claim  for  damages. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  these  cattle  originated  in  the  section 
of  the  United  States  where  Texas  fever  is  present,  and  they  carried 
on  their  hides  large  numbers  of  the  ticks  which  produce  this  disease. 
The  result  was  that  a  few  weeks  later  cattle  on  the  farms  surround- 
ing the  scene  of  accident  began  to  die,  and  it  was  found,  when 
veterinary  surgeons  were  called,  that  the  disease  from  which  they^^"^ 
suffered  was  none  other  than  Texas  fever.    The  final  loss  ran  u^^ 
into  thousands  of  dollars  and  resulted  in  a  protracted  legal  batt%.^ 
in  the  courts.     Don't  be  in  too  big  a  hurry  to  settle  these  dama^^ 
claims.    Wait  a  few  weeks,  and  see  just  how  extensive  your  datt). 
age  is  before  making  any  complete  release  of  the  railroad  company, 

SUMMARY 

We  have  now  found  the  following  facts  to  be  true  as  to  the 
causes  of  hog-cholera: 

(1)  The  disease  has  both  a  direct  cause  and  a  number  of  indi- 
rect or  predisposing  causes.  I> 
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(2)  The  direct  cause  is  some  sort  of  a  virus,  which  is  so  very 
mall  that  we  are  unable  to  find  it  even  with  the  most  perfect 


{3)  There  are  a  large  number  of  predispoaiog  causes  which 
»ct  as  aids  to  the  h(^-cholera  germ  or  virus  in  getting  a  foothold 
in  a  herd,  and  in  spreading  it  from  one  herd  to  another.  The 
most  important  of  these  predisposing  causes  are — 

Age. — Young  animals  being  particularly  susceptible. 

Sex. — Male  animals  being  slightly  more  resistant  to  cholera 
than  the  female. 

Breed. — No  breed  has  a  perfect  immunity  to  cholera.  Mule- 
foot  hogs  regarded  as  very  resistant.  Pure  breed  animals  less 
often  attacked  than  the  crossed  breeds.  Too  close  inbreeding 
might  also  be  mentioned  as  a  factor  which  tends  to  decrease  the 
disease-resisting  powers  of  the  animals  and  makes  them  more  sua- 
eeptible  to  cholera. 

Season. — Cholera  being  especially  a  disease  of  the  late  summer 
»nd  early  fall  months,  frosts  of  winter  usually  check  its  spread. 

Geographic  Location, — Cholera  attacks  herds  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Found  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  appears 
^•iinost  equally  severe  in  all  localities.  Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  and  Missouri  are  especially  the  seat  of  extensive  yearly  out- 
l»»««ks  of  cholera,  with  consequent  enormous  losses. 


Pathology  and  Postmortem  Diagnosis  of  Hog- 
cholera 

The  changes  produced  in  the  tissues  of  the  sick  hog  by  the 
irus  of  hog-cholera  are  very  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
ijody  and  vary  greatly  in  different  cases,  but  in  a  general  way 
■lay  be  re^rded  as  more  or  less  constant,  In  some  cases  there 
■w  very  marked  changes  produced  in  the  organs  found  in  the 
thoracic  cavity — that  is,  in  the  lungs  and  heart — while  in  other 
c»«a  the  changes  in  these  organs  arc  comparatively  slight,  and 
*K  [^placed  by  very  extensive  lesions  in  the  ot^ans  of  the  ab- 
"Miinal  cavity.  Still  other  carcasses  are  found  in  which  there 
■"  very  marked  changes  in  both  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  vis- 
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In  taking  up  the  lesions  of  hog-cholera  it  is  best  to  begin  S3rs- 
tematically  with  the  skin,  and  describe  the  changes  found  in  each 
important  organ  as  we  proceed  from  the  skin  inward  in  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  carcass. 

RULES  FOR  MAKING  POSTMORTEM  EXAmSATJON 

When  called  to  view  the  carcass  of  an  animal  that  has  died  from 
any  unknown  cause,  and  it  is  desired  to  make  a  postmortem  exami- 
nation of  the  case,  the  following  rules  will  be  found  very  convenient 
to  follow: 

Remove  the  carcass  to  some  convenient  open  space,  preferably 
to  some  point  where  it  can  be  immediately  burned  after  the  post- 
mortem examination  has  been  completed.  There  is  much  less 
chance  of  scattering  infectious  material  by  moving  the  carcass  be- 
fore it  is  opened  than  in  moving  it  afterward.  This  is  an  important 
consideration,  when  we  consider  the  danger  of  further  infecting 
pens  and  pastures  with  the  hog-cholera  virus,  and  thus  increasing 
dangers  for  the  remainder  of  the  herd. 

The  dead  body  is  now  laid  on  its  back  and,  preferably,  thoroughly 
douched  with  an  antiseptic  solution  of  some  kind.  Good  solutions 
for  this  purpose  are  1  :  2000  bichlorid  of  mercury,  1  :  500  carboUc 
acid,  or  a  solution  of  some  of  the  coal-tar  antiseptics  or  disinfectants, 
such  as  the  common  hog  dips,  or,  most  preferable  of  all,  the  liquor 
cresolis  compound.  Add  just  enough  of  this  solution  to  a  pail  of 
water  to  give  it  a  bluish,  soapy  appearance,  and  then  thoroughly 
douche  the  carcass  and  the  ground  beneath  and  around  with  the 
solution.  A  second  pail  of  solution  should  be  provided  for  washing 
knives  and  other  instruments  used  in  the  examination. 

With  the  carcass  on  its  back,  examination  should  first  be  made 
of  the  external  appearance  of  the  skin,  especially  in  the  axillary 
region  just  inside  the  front  legs,  in  the  flanks,  around  the  ears, 
on  the  snout  and  eyelids,  for  the  appearance  of  reddening  of  the 
skin,  which  is  a  common  finding  in  this  disease. 

LESIONS  IN  THE  SEON 

As  just  stated,  the  lesions  found  in  the  skin  consist  of  a  redden- 
ing, which  may  be  due  to  a  simple  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels 
(hyperemia),  or  there  may  be  genuine  hemorrhages  into  the  skin, 
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wilh  the  fonnatioD  of  permanent  disco lorat  ions.  If  these  henior- 
rliagic  spots  are  very  small  and  pin-point  in  appearance  tliey  are 
riaased  as  petechial  hemorrhages.  The  lar^e  red  blotches  com- 
monly seen  in  severe  cases  are  known  as  ecchymotic  hemorrhages. 


W  it  — ^vere  rannaition  and  bemorrhagea  bcoeath  the  rinn  ii 
(U.  K.  Mulford  Co.). 


Distinction  can  be  made  between  the  redness  due  to  ample 
iGlttation  of  the  blood-vessels  (or  liyperemia,  as  it  is  pathologically 
''"wn)  and  that  due  to  hemorrhage  by  simply  pressing  upon  the 
'"Wened  areas.     If  the  reddening  is  due  to  hyperemia  the  blood 
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is  forced  out  of  the  vessels  by  pressure  and  the  redness  disappears. 
In  those  cases  in  which  there  is  a  genuine  hemorrhage,  with  escape 
of  the  blood  from  the  vessels  due  to  their  rupture,  pressure  does 
not  remove  the  blood,  and  hence  the  redness  does  not  disappear  on 
pressure. 

In  these  cases,  if  we  were  to  examine  the  tissues  from  the  skin 
under  the  microscope  we  would  find  in  the  one  class  of  cases — 
those  due  to  hyperemia — that  there  was  simply  a  marked  dilata- 
tion and  enlargement  of  the  blood-vessels,  which  are  filled  with  large 
amounts  of  blood.  There  is  in  these  cases,  however,  no  escape  of 
blood  from  the  blood-vessels  into  the  surrounding  tissues. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  hemorrhagic  cases  the  microscope 
shows  us  a  different  picture.  The  blood-vessels  of  the  skin  in  these 
cases  are  not  only  markedly  dilated  and  engorged  with  blood,  but 
in  many  cases  the  pressure  has  become  so  great  that  the  vessels 
have  given  way  under  the  strain,  and  there  is  a  rupture  of  the  ves- 
sel wall,  with  the  escape  of  the  blood-cells  into  the  tissues  surround- 
ing the  blood-vessels.  In  this  sort  of  change  the  redness  produced 
is  permanent  in  character  and  cannot  be  removed  by  pressure. 

The  location  of  these  reddened  areas  on  the  skin  is  widely  dif- 
ferent in  each  individual  case.  In  some  cases  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  find  any  reddened  spots  on  the  skin  at  all,  especially 
after  death,  as  those  spots  which  are  due  to  simple  congestion  tend 
to  disappear  after  death.  In  other  cases  almost  the  entire  skin  is 
reddened  and  spots  of  normal  colored  skin  are  difficult  to  find. 

However,  there  are  certain  locations  of  the  skin  where  these 
changes  are  most  apt  to  be  found,  the  following  being  the  most 
commonly  involved: 

(1)  The  Ears. — The  skin  of  the  ears  is  one  of  the  earliest  spots 
in  which  the  red  discoloration  tends  to  appear.  In  addition  to  the 
red  coloring  the  ear  also  has  a  tendency  to  become  markedly  swol- 
len and  edematous  or  dropsical,  due  to  the  collection  of  a  fluid  in 
the  tissues  under  the  skin. 

(2)  The  Eyelids, — The  skin  of  the  eyelids,  and  especially  the 
upper  lids,  are  also  early  involved  in  the  changes  produced,  and 
become  reddened  and  swollen. 

(3)  The  Axilla, — This  is  the  fold  of  skin  extending  from  the 
inner  side  of  the  foreleg  to  the  wall  ofHhe  chest.    This  skin  is  very 
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thin  and  thinly  covered  with  hair,  and,  accordingly,  has  a  tendency 
to  quickly  show  the  presence  of  any  abnormal  discoloration. 
Eillicr  hyperemic  or  hemorrhage  leaiona  may  be  found  in  this 
location  early  in  the  disease. 

t(4)  The  Flanks. — Here,  t«o,  the  akin  of  the  animal  is  compara- 
tively thin,  and  offers  a  good  surface  for  the  appearance  of  the 
ikin  lemons  of  cholera.  By  drawing  the  hind  legs  backward  and 
outward  the  skin  is  placed  more  on  the  stretch,  and  the  changes  be- 
conie  more  readily  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

(5)  Stund  and  MuzzU.^Theae  are  also  favorite  sites  for  the  red- 

Idaed  akin  le«ons  of  cholera,  and  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ears, 
there  is  usually  considerable  swelling  accompanying  the  discolora- 
tion uf  the  skin. 
19)  Under  Surface  of  Belly. — In  a  well-marked  case  of  cholera 
ttere  is  usually  a  considerable  amount  of  discoloration  of  the  skin 
akng  Ihe  luitler  surfiwe  of  the  belly.  This  may  take  the  form  of 
nddiah  spots,  sprinkled  here  and  there  along  the  belly,  or  there 
Biy  be  a  diffuse  redness,  involving  practically  the  entire  surface 
rf  the  skin. 

(7)  LaienU  Surfaces  and  Back. — These  are  among  the  last  loca- 

tionti  to  show  the  skin  discolorations,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  skin 

ioihesc  regions  is  much  heavier,the  amountof  fat  more  pronounced, 

I  ud  Ihe  blood-supply  less  marked.     In  many  cases,  however,  the 

[  Aid  of  the  back  and  the  sides  of  the  carcass,  as  well  as  that  of  the 

i,  axilla,  flanks,  and  belly,  is  liberally  sprinkled  with  reddish 

B'ipols  of  discoloration,  which  here,  as  in  the  other  regions,  may  be 

l^Ujer  of  the  hyperemic  or  hemorrhagic  type. 

EH.^^^  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  the  skin  lesions  of 
couree,  more  difficult  to  make  out  in  the  carcass 
B  bair  on  than  in  those  carcasses  which  are  inspected  in  the 
Ukiog  houses  after  the  hair  has  been  removed  by  the  scalding 
I  pwwB,     It  is  not  practical,  however,  in  making  the  regular  rou- 
tine postmortem  to  have  the  dead  bodies  scalded  and  the  hair  re- 
ni"vwl.     White  hogs  show  akin  chan(tes  much  more  pronounced 
than  black  breeds. 

Id  connection  with  discoloration  of  the  skin  it  must  not  be  for- 
Piltfn  that  there  are  many  other  possible  causes  for  reddening  of 
'itf  skin  besides  cholera.    For  instance,  there  may  be  a  number 
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of  discolored  areas  due  to  frost-bites,  especially  of  the  tips  of  the 
ears.  Reddening  may  take  place  from  the  presence  of  many  skin 
diseases,  such  as  mange  or  urticaria.  Simple  dragging  of  the  belly 
on  the  ground,  or  the  irritation  produced  by  traumatic  injuries 
in  stumpy  pastures,  also  produces  reddening  of  the  skin,  especially 
along  the  belly  surface.  In  noting  the  presence  of  areas  of  redness 
due  consideration  must  be  given  to  these  other  possible  causes  as 
well  as  the  probability  of  their  being  due  to  cholera. 

LESIONS  IN  THE  LYMPHATIC  GLANDS 

Having  completed  the  examination  of  the  skin,  we  now  take 
the  knife  and  make  an  incision  from  the  inner  side  of  the  foreleg 
down  along  the  neck  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw  on  the  same  side.  This 
incision,  if  correctly  made,  will  open  to  view  the  chain  of  lymphatic 
glands  known  as  the  cervical  glands,  as  well  as  the  large  gland 
located  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  known  as  the  submaxillary  gland. 

In  hog-cholera  there  is  a  special  tendency  for  hemorrhages  to 
take  place  into  the  substance  of  these  glands.  As  a  result,  we 
find  that  the  cut  surface  of  the  gland,  which  is  normally  of  a  clear 
grayish-pink  color,  becomes  reddened  and  even  black  in  color. 
This  discoloration  may  appear  as  a  number  of  diffuse  pin-point- 
like red  spots — petechial  hemorrhages — or  it  may  take  the  form 
of  a  diffuse  redness  of  the  entire  gland. 

The  gland  itself  is  also  considerably  larger  than  normal,  due  to 
swelling,  and  there  is  noted  also  a  marked  softening  of  the  gland 
substance. 

If  we  were  to  examine  this  gland  in  microscopic  section  w^ 
would  find  that  here,  as  in  the  skin,  we  have  an  enormous  dilat^.^ 
tion  of  the  blood-vessels,  with,  in  many  cases,  a  complete  rupture  o: 
their  walls  and  the  escape  of  their  contents  into  the  gland  subetancfe. 
In  many  cases  where  there  has  been  a  very  large  amount  of  hemor- 
rhage into  the  gland  tissue,  it  is  practically  one  mass  of  blood-clot. 
In  other  cases  we  only  find  the  small  areas  of  hemorrhage  scattered 
throughout  the  substance  of  the  gland. 

In  practically  every  case  the  microscope  will  show  a  marked 
enlargement  of  the  individual  cells  which  go  to  make  up  the  gland, 
and  these  cells  will  be  found  to  be  in  a  marked  condition  of  degen- 
eration with  commencing  death.     In  stained  sections  the  individual 
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ell  is  found  to  be  swoUeo,  the  cell  is  granular  and  stains  poorly; 
>  nucleus  of  the  cell  is  pushed  to  one  side  and  broken  up  into 
micnts. 

Other  Lymphatic  Glands  Involved. — These  glands,  which  are 

<  exposed  with  the  incision  from  the  axilla  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw, 

are  only  a  small  part  of  the  entire  glandular  system,  and  we  will 

find,  as  we  proceed  further  with  the  postmortem  examination,  that 

^pra^tically  all  the  important  lymphatic  glands  are  similarly  in- 
•olved. 
Inguinal  Glands. — If  we  next  make  an  incision  through  the 
skin  in  the  fold  of  the  groin,  we  will  expose  a  chain  of  superficial 
lymphatic    glands — the    superficial    inguinal    glands— and    these 
also  will  usually  be  found  to  be  markedly  involved  in  the  pathologic 
process.     Here  the  changes  are  practically  the  same  as  in  the  cer- 
vical glands  just  described,  consisting  in  the  appearance  of  hemor- 
rtiagc  spots  throughout  the  gland, 
L  ucompanied  by  marked  swelling 
H   ami  9oft«ning  of  the  structure  of 
*     thf  gland. 

-Ifewntenc  Glands. — When  we 
upen  the  abilominal  ca\'ity  and 
inke  out  the  intestines  we  will 
find  in  the  mesenteric  chain  of 
1)111  ph-gUmds,  located  in  the  fat 
Jiwt  ftlxive  the  coils  of  small  in- 
iftrtioc.  a  marked  hemorrhagic  ii\y- 
piarancc,  due  to  the  same  series 
"f  rhanges  just  described  under 
the   cervical     and     submaxillar}' 

SMumbar  Glands. — Buried  in 
'l»  tat  in  the  sublumbar  r^on  or 

^a  we  find  another  chain  of  lymphatic  glands,  several  in  num- 
W,  on  each  side.  These  are  easily  exposed  from  the  inner  surface 
^m  incifJOQ  into  the  fat,  and  they  are  also  found  to  share  in  the 
'iwiwe  changes  and  are  spotted  with  hemorrhage. 

PncniTut   Lymph-gland. — Incision   on   the  inner  face  of  the 
'lum  reveals,  buried  in  the  fat  in  front  of  the  ham,  a  large  lymph- 
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atic  glands,  producing  well-marked  discoloration.  The  color  of 
the  coal-dust  particles,  however,  is  decidedly  different  from  that 
due  to  hemorrhage.  In  such  cases  also  there  is  absence  of  other 
gipis  of  acute  inflammation,  such  as  swelling,  softening,  and  degen- 
eration of  the  tissue  of  the  gland.  Under  the  microscope  the 
appearance  of  the  two  forms  of  discoloration  are  entirely  different, 
and  DO  mistake  should  be  made  in  this  direction. 

LESIONS  IN  ABDOBAINAL  CAVITY 

After  having  made  the  incisions  for  examination  of  the  cervical 
and  submaxillary  glands,  and  the  second  incision  in  the  inguinal 
fold  to  examine  the  superficial  inguinal  glands,  an  incision  should 
be  made  in  the  median  line  of  the  belly  to  allow  of  examination 
of  the  abdominal  organs.     This  incision  goes  through  skin,  sub- 
cutaneous tissues,   and   through  the   peritoneum,   thus  opening 
up  the  abdomen.     Care  should  be  used  that  the  knife  does  not 
penetrate  too  deeply  and  open  into  one  of  the  bowels,  which  are 
often  distended  with  gas  and  pushed  right  up  against  the  belly 
wbH.    This  incision  should  extend  from  the  margin  of  the  anus 
to  the  midline  of  the  neck. 

Pulling  the  sides  of  the  abdominal  incision  apart,  we  are  able  to 
get:  a  \iew  of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen.     Frequently  we  will 
ftrid  that  the  cavity  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  a  blood- 
colored  fluid  which  is  formed  as  a  result  of  the  overfilling  of  the 
simaller  blood-vessels  in  the  abdomen,  causing  fluid  and  blood-cells 
pass  out  into  the  empty  peritoneal  space. 
The  Intestines. — The  intestines,  or  bowels,  are  now  taken  out 
irough  the  opening  in  the  belly  wall  and  examined.    In  severe 
^morrhagic  cases  we  can  frequently  see  blood-stained  areas  shining 
"t  lirough  the  outer  coat  of  the  bowel,  and  especially  so  the  small  in- 
"^^stine.    Also  in  many  severe  cases  the  large  bowel  will  be  found 
^o  be  discolored  very  markedly,  in  fact,  to  have  an  almost  black 
Appearance.    This  is  due  to  the  severe  type  of  bowel  inflammation 
>¥hich  is  often  an  accompaniment  of  cholera. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  different  parts  of  the  intes- 
tinal tract  in  order,  beginning  with  the  stomach. 

The  Stomach. — This  organ  frequently  shows,  even  on  its  outer 
surface,  a.  markedly  congested  and  reddened  appearance.    On 
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cutting  into  it  we  find  the  inner  lining  very  frequently  spotted  with 
hemorrhagic  areas  of  various  sizes.  As  in  the  skin,  these  maybe 
so  small  as  to  almost  escape  notice,  or  may  be  quite  lai|;e  and 
prominent.  In  many  cases  there  is  a  severe  inflammation  of  the 
entire  stomach  (gastriti.s)  and  a  diffuse  redness  of  the  entire  lining 
mucous  membrane. 

It  is  also  a  ver>'  common  occurrence  to  find  in  the  stomach  a 
large  number  of  wonns.  These  are  in  no  way  a  part  of  hog- 
cholera,  but  may  Ix^  of  importance  in  so  far  as  they  possibly  lower 
the  vitality  of  the  animals,  and  render  them  more  susceptible  to 
attack  bv  the  cholera  virus. 

Many  authors  do  not  mention  it,  but  I  have  ver>''  commonly 
found  the  typical  button-like  ulcrrs  in  the  membrane  of  the 
stomach.  These  are  >niall  >p<its  in  the  mucous  membrane,  which 
has  l)een  eaten  away  by  the  <lisease  process,  and  which  is  covered 
itver  on  t  ho  surface  wit  li  an  elevated  cap  or  scab.  If  this  is  brushed 
off  with  the  back  (»f  the  knife  a  typical  ulcerated  surface  will  be 
found  beneath.  I  have  in  my  nmseum  collection  several  spedmeos 
of  ulcerated  stomach  taken  fruin  ho(;-<holera  cases,  and  in  post- 
inortein  examination-  in  the  tield  I  have  found  them  to  be  of  quite 
conunt  m  * K'currence. 

The  Small  Intestine. — We  next  examine  the  small  intestine, 
which  Ix'pns  at  the  :-toni:ti'li  ami  terminates  at  the  junction  of  the 
ileum  with  <he  large  Uiwel.  This  portion  of  the  bowel  is  divided 
into  three  parts.  That  part  immediately  attached  to  the  stomach 
i>  known  a.<  the  duodenum,  and  is  not  usually  very  markedly  in- 
volved in  the  lesions  uf  cholera.  In  some  cases,  where  there  is  a 
geueralizetl  inflammation  of  the  intestines  accompan>'ing  the  dis- 
ease, the  inner  surface  of  t  he  duodenum  will  be  found  reddened,  and 
in  tH'ca-ional  cases  uli'er>  will  W  found. 

The  second  |>i.»rtit»n  nf  the  small  Ixjwel,  the  jejunum,  lies  be- 
twivn  the  duiHienuni  and  the  ileum,  which  is  the  third  and  prin- 
ci|vd  fxtrtion  of  the  >nuill  intes^tine.  This  part  of  the  bowel  also 
>ht»ws  no  typical  lesions  ))c*vond  a  diffuse  redness  where  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  Uiwel  exists,  and  in  some  few  cases  a  scattering  of 
uK'cr^  may  extend  inti*  tlii-^  part  of  the  l»owel. 

The  ileum.  t»r  la**t  p:irt  of  the  >mall  intestine,  which  includes 
the  hi-it  -<'ViTal  frt'i  of  ih»*  >mall  lx>wel  ijefore  it  empties  into  the 
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cecum  or  bead  of  the  l&r^  bowel,  is  the  most  commonly  and  the 
most  pronouncedly  atTected  of  all  the  small  intestine. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  lesions  in  the  ileum  will  vary 
greatly  with  the  type  of  disease.  As  has  been  stated  in  previous 
parlies,  we  frequently  meet  with  cases  in  the  field  in  which  there  is 
absolutely  no  visible  changes  whatever  in  the  bowel,  and  in  which 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the^bowel  has  a  clear,  smooth,  velvety 
appearance  and  no  signs  of  disease  whatever.  It  is  usually  in  these 
cases  that  we  find  the  more  marked  involvement  of  the  organs  of 
the  thoracic  cavity  and  especially  of  the  lungs. 

In  a  general  way,  cases  of  hog-cholera  can  be  divided  into  those 
of  the  acute  and  chronic  tj-pes.  The  acute  cases  are  those  which 
attack  the  animal  with  very  severe  onset,  pursue  a  very  rapid  course, 
and  produce  a  fatal  outcome  within  the  first  few  days.     In  this 


Fig,  45.— Bowel  ulcere  of  hog-oholera.     (Photo  by  Dr.  Geo.  R.  White.) 

tto^  of  cases  the  lesion.«  in  the  intestine,  and  especially  the  ileum, 
ire  more  likely  to  be  of  an  acute  congestive  type,  with  numerous 
pin-point  or  larger  red  spots  in  the  mucous  lining  and  even  the 
outer  covering  of  the  bowel,  or  there  may  be  a  severe  generalized 
ioflftnunation  of  the  bowels,  with  an  angr>'  red  appearance  of  the 
entire  lining  membrane  of  ihe  intestine. 

There  is  another  tjpe  of  cholera  which  perhaps  is  the  more 
coouDon,  in  which  the  onset  is  less  severe,  the  .symptoms  develop 
l(»  rapidly,  and  the  animal  lingers  for  several  days  or  even  weeks 
before  death  takes  place.  In  this  type  of  cases  we  see  an  entirely 
different  appearance  in  the  snaal!  bowel,  and  especially  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  bowel  or  ileum. 

The  typical  bowel  lesion  in  these  chronic  cases  is  the  button- 
like ulcpr  which  stands  up  above  the  surface  of  the  inner  linii^  of 
tbe  bowel  as  a  dark-colored,  wart-like  elevation.     When  this  cruat 
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K'Hiis  valve  is  known  as  the  ileocecal  valve,  and  la  of  particular  im- 
KjiortaDce  in  the  postmortem  examination  of  hog-cholera  carcasses. 

■  This  valve  derives  its  particular  importance  from  the  fact  that 
I  bere  is  the  most  frequent  source  of  the  cholera  ulcer.     Ulcexa  ap- 

■  pear  at  this  point  when  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 

■  port  of  the  bowel.  Just  why  this  should  be  so  is  hard  to  explain, 
Pbut  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  no  other  one  location  where  the 
k  button-like  ulcer  is  so  commonly  found  as  on  the  ileocecal  valve. 

I  Method  of  Dicer  Formation. — It  is  interesting  to  note  just  how 
r  these  ulcers  form.  In  the  normal  bowel  there  are  located  beneath 
Ihe  lining  membrane  little  collections  of  lymphatic  tissue,  known  as 
Ij-mpli-foUicles.  These  are  of  two  kinds:  viz.,  single  or  solitary 
Ij-roph-foUicles — the  so-called  solitary  follicles — and  larger  patch- 
like  collections,  consisting  of  several  of  these  solitary  follicles  col- 
lected together.  These  are  known  a-s  the  agminated  follicles,  or 
better  known  as  Peyer's  patches.  In  the  duodenum  there  are 
found  another  group  of  lymph-glands  known  as  Brunner'a  glands. 
Tht*p,  however,  are  rarely  affected  by  the  cholera  virus. 

When  the  animal  becomes  infected  by  the  virus  of  hog-cholera, 
It  appears  that  the  germ  has  a  special  liking  for  these  lymphatic 
glands  in  the  walls  of  the  intestine,  and  they  burrow  there  and 
fnter  the  gland  structure.  It  seems  most  probable  that  the 
germs  then  multiply  in  the  gland  substance  and  thus  increase  in 
number.  By  their  presence  and  also,  no  doubt,  by  the  action 
of  lie  poisons  which  they  produce  they  set  up  an  inflammatory 
fraction  in  the  gland  substance.  This  results  in  an  increase  in  the 
munlier  of  gland  cells.  This  increased  number  of  gland  cells 
P«W8  upon  the  small  blood-vessels  supplying  the  gland,  and  the 
nwilt  ifl  that  the  blood-supply  is  shut  off.  Any  tissue  or  portion 
•i  tissue  shut  off  from  its  blood-supply  soon  must  perish,  and,  as 
>  itBult,  these  tissues  die.  At  the  same  time  the  enlargement 
rf  the  gland  pui^hes  the  surface  upward,  and  the  dead  tissue  is 
r&iwi  into  the  lumen  of  the  bowel,  giving  the  characteristic  button- 
lil«  appearance.  These  ulcers  are  usually  invaded  by  a  second 
fxna,  known  as  the  necro-bacillus,  which  aids  in  the  destruction  of 
linue. 

Id  the  course  of  a  few  days  or  weeks,  if  the  animal  is  not  de- 
(tmred  by  the  disease,  the  slough  separates  and  there  remains  a 
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crater-like,  ulcerated  base.  This  gradually  heals,  and  the  destroyed 
gland  tissue  is  replaced  by  white  fibrous  tissue,  leaving  a  shiny  scar 
or  cicatrix.  This  is  the  appearance  in  the  healed  cholera  cases,  a 
small  punched-out  scar  marking  the  location  of  the  former  ulcer. 

The  Colon* — ^We  will  next  have  a  look  at  the  large  bowel  or 
colon,  and  also  the  cecum.  The  cecum  is  the  sac-like  beginning  of 
the  large  bowel  into  which  the  ileum  opens,  the  opening  being 
guarded  by  the  ileocecal  valve,  which  has  already  been  described. 

In  the  cecum  we  frequently  find  an  extensive  inflammation,  with 
marked  reddening  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  this  portion  of 
the  bowel.  Here,  also,  we  may  find  ulcers,  some  of  those  found 
in  this  portion  of  the  bowel  being  quite  large,  and  often  will  show 
a  well-marked  elevated  surface  and  button-like  appearance. 

The  colon  in  some  cases  is  little  affected,  if  at  all.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  cases  show  a  most  violent  inflanmiation  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  large  bowel.  In  many  cases  the  inflammation  here  is 
so  severe  that  the  bowel  appears  almost  gangrenous,  and  all  the 
coats  seem  involved  in  the  inflanmiation. 

Some  authors  seem  to  convey  the  impression  that  ulcers  in  the 
colon  are  unusual  in  cholera.  I  have  found  this  decidedly  not  the 
case.  Many  of  the  most  pronounced  ulcers  I  have  ever  seen  were  in 
the  large  bowel,  and  I  have  found  them  here  in  many  cases  in  which 
there  were  no  ulcers  to  be  found  either  in  the  small  bowel  or  on  the 
ileocecal  valve. 

As  regards  the  severity  of  the  inflammation  of  the  large  bowel, 
I  have  noted  it  as  an  almost  constant  finding  that  when  the  large 
bowel  is  involved  it  is  apparently  much  more  severe  in  type  than 
that  of  the  small  intestine.  In  many  cases  the  cong^ion  of  the 
large  bowel  is  so  marked  that  the  organ  is  very  dark  red  or  almost 
black  in  color  when  taken  from  the  abdomen,  and  it  requires  no 
opening  of  the  bowel  to  reveal  the  character  and  extent  of  the  le- 
sions. The  ulcers  also  in  this  part  of  the  intestinal  tract  seem  to 
have  a  marked  tendency  to  burrow  deeply  and  involve  the 
mucous,  submucous,  and  muscular  coats  more  extensively  than 
those  which  are  found  in  the  small  intestine. 

For  some  reason,  however,  there  is  often  no  corresponding 
severity  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  as  related  to  the  extent  of 
the  pathologic  changes.    Cases  which  clinically  have  been  appa- 
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rently  mild  in  character  oftt-n  show  a  most  severe  type  of  inflamma- 
tiun  and  ulceration  of  the  bowet. 

The  Spleen.— The  next  organ  to  be  examined  is  the  spleen,  or 
[niit.    This  organ  is  located  in  close  relation  to  the  posterior 

I 


T  rost  o(  lariie  bowel  in  ho^-i'hok'ra,  ahowlnii;  congratio 
ulcer  formation  (H.  K,  Multonl  Co.). 


■lii  g(  the  st^iniacli,  and  in  the  hog  b  normally  about  6  inches 
I  !■&  1  to  2  inches  wide,  and   ^   inch   thick.      It  is  of  a  bright 
It  color  in  health  and   rather  flabby   to   the  touch.     The 
B  ii  *  peculiar  organ,  the  functions  of  which  are  rather  indeS- 
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nite.  However,  it  seems  to  play  some  part  in  the  resistance  of  the 
body  to  infections,  and  in  all  the  acute  infectious  diseases  it  is  the 
usual  rule  to  find  marked  changes  in  this  organ.  This  is  the  case 
not  only  in  swine,  but  holds  equally  true  in  practically  all  species 
of  animals  and  in  man  as  well. 

So  in  hog-cholera,  which  is  undoubtedly  an  acute  infectious 
type  of  disease,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  to  find  marked 
changes  in  the  spleen.  It  is  found  on  examining  the  spleen,  espe- 
cially in  those  cases  which  run  an  acute  course,  that  there  is  marked 
enlargement  and  swelling  of  the  organ.  The  entire  spleen  is  en- 
gorged with  blood,  and  when  examined  with  the  hand  will  be  found 
to  be  quite  softened  and  pulpy  in  consistence. 

On  cutting  into  the  substance  of  the  spleen  it  is  found  that  the 
normal  scarlet  or  pink  color  has  disappeared,  and,  instead,  the 
organ  appears  darkened  and  congested.  There  is  often  a  consid- 
erable accumulation  of  decomposed  blood  in  the  organ,  and  this 
drips  from  the  cut  surface  as  a  dark  almost  tar-like  fluid. 

If  we  prepare  a  portion  of  the  spleen  for  microscopic  examina- 
tion and,  after  proper  staining,  examine  under  the  miscroscope, 
we  will  find  that  there  have  been  marked  changes  in  the  minute 
structure  of  the  organ.     The  normal  splenic  pulp  has  been  largely 
replaced  by  a  broken-down  collection  of  destroyed  gland  cells  and 
disintegrated  red  blood-cells.     The  blood-vessels  in  the  organ  are 
dilated  and  engorged  with  blood.     There  is  pouring  out  of  blood- 
corpuscles  in  enormous  numbers  into  the  surrounding  splenic  pulp, 
and  the  entire  picture  is  one  of  very  pronounced  and  severe  degen- 
eration and  destruction. 

In  some  cases  the  congestive  changes  in  the  spleen  are  not  so 
marked,  and  we  have  instead  more  of  a  parenchymatous  degen- 
eration of  the  organ,  with  swelling  of  the  individual  spleen  cells;  the 
nucleus  of  the  individual  cell  is  crowded  to  one  side,  the  cell  bodies 
show  numerous  small  albuminoid  granules  throughout  their  sub- 
stance, and  the  entire  cell  stains  poorly  with  the  ordinary  stains. 
In  many  cases  there  appear  in  the  center  of  the  cell  small  droplets 
of  fat,  which  have  commenced  to  form  as  the  result  of  beginning 
fatty  degeneration. 

These  marked  changes  in  the  spleen  would  seem  to  point 
very  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  hog-cholera  is  a  germ-produced 
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end,  accordingly,  properly  classed  among  the  infectioua 

It  is,  indeed,  unfortunate  that  all  efforts  up  to  the  present 

ime  have  failed  to  demonstrate  conclusively  the  exact  definite 

n  which  produces  the  disease.    More  extensive  work,  however, 

KIb  being  done  every  year,  and  workers  in  every  government,  state, 

land  college  laboratory  are  making  every  effort  to  locate  the  exaet 

^ausc  of  the  disease,  and  it  seems  but  a  question  of  a  short  time 

until  some  one  of  these  workers  will  discover  the  elusive  organism 

which  has  so  far  bufllcti  every  effort  to  locate  it. 

Changes  in  Mesenteric  Glands. — In  connection  with  the  ex- 

unination  of  the  intestines  it  would  seem  well  to  again  call  attention 

to  the  examination  of  the  chain  of  mesenteric  lymphatic  glands. 

I  These  glands  are  several  in  number,  and  form  a  row  or  chain 

I  across  the  width  of  the  mesentery  which  serves  to  anchor  the  int«i- 

tines  to  the  abdominal  wall.     Normally,  these  glands  are  of  a  light 

y  or  pinkish  color.     In  cholera  they  become  much  enlarged, 

d  decidedly  discolored,  as  the  result  of  hemorrhage  into 


Changes  in  tt»e  Liver. — There  is  a  remarkable  absence  of  any 
wry  pronounced  visible  changes  in  the  liver  in  a  great  percentage 
of  hog-cholera  cases.  The  organ  is  often  considerably  swollen  and 
■omewhat  paler  or  more  yellowish  in  appearance  than  normal,  but 
Ihore  is  by  no  means  the  extensive  series  of  changes  in  this  organ 
M I  result  of  the  infection  that  we  might  expect  from  the  severity 
wd  character  of  the  disease. 

.\s  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  liver  is  increased  in 
We.  i*  somewhat  swollen  in  outUne,  the  color  is  more  pale  than 
Sofinal.  with  a  tendency  to  be  yellowish,  especially  if  there  be 
*ey  marked  biliary  obstruction  or  inflammation  of  the  bile-ducts 
•crompanying  the  disease.  The  organ  is  Ies.s  firm  than  normal, 
•nd  cuts  much  easier  with  the  knife  than  doea  the  healthy  liver. 
Examination  of  the  cut  surface  of  the  liver  frequently  shows  it  to 
wbslhwi  in  ft  bloody  fluid,  and,  when  this  Is  scraped  away  with 
the  Wk  of  the  knife,  we  find  that  the  normal  markings  of  the 
wa  arc  somewhat  obhterated  and  the  organ  has  a  peculiar 
appearance, 
ifl  also  usually  a  more  or  less  marked  discoloration  of 
due  to  the  obstruction  offered  to  the  free  escape  of  bile 
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from  the  liver.  This  obstruction  is  sometimes  quite  marked  and 
accompanied  by  a  genuine  catarrhal  jaundice,  with  discoloraUon 
of  the  entire  body,  due  to  the  absorption  of  coloring-matter  from 
the  bile  and  deport  over  the  entire  carcass. 

If  an  examination  be  made  of  a  stained  section  of  the  liver  undei 
the  microscope  it  shows  changes  here  very  similar  to  those  which 
were  found  in  the  spleen,  but  not  nearly  so  well  marked  or  severe. 
The  individual  liver  cell  is  markedly  swollen  and  stains  poorly 
with  the  laboratory  stains.  The  nucleus  of  the  cell  is  often  fn^- 
mented,  and  quite  a  number  of  cells  are  found  in  each  lobule  which 
show  complete  destruction.     The  blood-vessels  at  the  center  of 


Fig.  48. — HoR-fihola-a  kidney,  showing  turkey-egg  epotting.     (Photo  by  I^. 
Geo.  R.  White.) 

and  around  the  mai^n  of  the  lobule  are  dilated  and  filled  with 
blood,  with  here  and  there  a  blood-clot  or  thrombus  seen  in  the 
blood-vessel. 

In  some  of  the  cases  with  high  fever  there  is,  in  addition  to 
this  parenchymatous  d^eneration,  a  well-pronounced  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  liver.  In  these  cases  fatr<lropleta  appear  within 
the  cell,  and  the  entire  appearance  of  the  liver  is  greasy  and  yel- 
lowish, the  cut  surface  often  dripping  an  oily,  fat-like  fluid  when 
cut  across  with  the  knife. 

Changes  in  Kidneys. — It  is  in  these  organs  that  we  find  the 
greatest  uniformity  of  lesions  and  the  most  constant  presence  of 
changes  typical  of  the  disease.     There  are  no  other  organs  in  the 
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body  which  are  so  constant  in  appearance  in  both  the  acute  and 
(■hroDic  forms  ot  the  disease  as  the  kidneys.  The  condition  of 
these  oi^ns,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  of  the  highest  importance 
in  tiie  making  of  postmortem  diagnoses. 

When  we  remove  the  kidney  from  its  fatty  bed  in  the  sublumhar 
region  »e  note,  as  a  rule,  that  the  entire  organ  is  much  larger  than 


—  Hn^'H.-hoicrit  kidney,  showing  hemorrhagic  spottinic. 
Geo,  R.  White.) 


"onnal.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  casein  of  auutc  cholera.  Very 
often  one  kidney  will  l)e  much  more  involved  than  the  other  and 
Biuch  more  enlarged.  I  have  seen  numerous  cases  in  which  one 
tdney  was  nearly  double  the  size  of  the  opposite  organ.  In 
*Uilion  to  being  larger  in  size,  the  outline  of  the  kidney  is  swollen 
uul  »Mnewhat  bulging  in  appearance. 


-  Jt 
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The  color  of  the  kidney  is  usually  darker  than  nonittL  bou 
often  ver}'  dark,  almost  chocolate  in  color.  When  we  pick  th? 
kidney  up  in  the  hand  and  examine  it,  we  also  find  that  it  b  mncfa 
softer  than  the  normal  healthy  kidney,  which  is  quite  firm.  Wbn 
we  look  at  the  organ  closely  we  are  immediately  attracted  by  a  I'i  t^ 
very  peculiar  and  cliaracteristic  pathologic  finding.  This  cons^  I  - 1> 
in  the  appearance  on  the  surface  of  the  organ  of  a  number  of  snail  |  jc 
pin-head-like  spots  of  a  reddish  color.  These  shine  throu^  the 
serous  covering  or  capsule  of  the  kidney  and  give  a  very  typical 
appearance.  These  spots  may  be  very  few  in  number  and  require 
careful  search  to  ilemonstmte  them,  while  in  other  cases,  especialhr 
those  of  the  acute  ty|x\  we  may  find  the  organ  literally  riddled  whh  J'^c 
these  spots,  >?ivinj5  an  ap|X^anince  not  unlike  that  of  a  turkey  egg. 

If  you  take  the  knife  and  strip  off  the  capsule  of  the  kidney,  aod 
wash  the  surface  in  dear  water,  it  will  make  these  spots  stand  out 
much  mort*  plainly  and  make  them  very  evident.  As  to  color, 
they  vary  from  a  bri>?ht  rtnl  dot  to  a  dark  colored,  almost  black, 
spot.  They  tin}  found  all  over  the  outer  surface  of  the  kidney,  aa*i 
we  will  find  when  wi*  cut  into  the  organ  that  they  are  also  liberaUS 
sprinkled  on  its  inner  surface. 

These  spots  are  small  pin-ix)int  hemorrhages,  which  are 
signated,    patholoji;ically,   as   [x^techial   hemorrhages.     They  a 
in  ever>'  resix^ct  the*  same  as  the  petechial  hemorrhages  whic  -^ 
were  descrilxnl  under  tlie  head  of  Skin  Lesions.     They  are  ve 
typical  in  appearance  and  once  sixmi  will  never  be  forgotten. 

These   petechial   hemorrhages   are   formed   in   the   followin^^ 
manner:  The  blood-v(»sseLs  of  the  kidney  are  very  small  in  siie  --^ 
especially  the  vessels  in  the  outer  two-fifths  or  cortex  of  the*^ 
organ.     On  account  of  their  small  size  these  vessels  are  very  easilj"^ 
stopped  up,  and  when  the  virus  of  cholera  circulating  in  the  blood 
reaches  the  kidneys  it  collects  in  these  small  capillary  vessels  and 
results  in  their  occlusion  or  stoppage.     As  a  result,  there  is  a 
stretching  and  rupture  of  the  delicate  vessel  wall  and  blood  escapes 
into  the  substance  of  the  kidney.     These  small  spots  on  the  sur- 
face are  merely  the  reflection  shining  through  of  these  cortical 
hemorrhages  in  the  substance  of  the  kidney. 

When  we  take  the  knife  and  cut  into  the  kidney,  we  find 
that  the  organ  is  nmch  softer  than  normal,  and  cuts  verj"  much 
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r  than  does  the  healthy  kidney.     We  also  find  that  the  organ 

b  very  friable  and  crumbles  up  if  squeezed  firmly  in  the  hand.     The 

wtaX  surface  of  the  kidney  is  bloody  and  drips  a  retldish-colored 

I  fluid.    If  this  is  washed  away,  and  we  examine  the  cut  surface  of 

I  the  kidney,  we  find  that  it  is  markedly  swollen  and  bulges,  due  to 

I  the  increased  tension  produced  by  the  marked  engorgement  with 

f  Wood.     When  we  examine  the  surface  after  thoroughly  washing 

Bftiy  the  blood  we  find  that  these  same  pin-point  spots  which  were 

noticeable  on  the  outer  surface  are  prominent  here  also  in  the  outer 

I      portion  of  the  HurfMe. 

I  Now,  if  the  necessary  laboratory  facilities  are  at  hand,  and 
KctioQs  for  examination  with  the  microscope  be  prepared,  a  very 
beautiful  appearance  is  shown  under  the  microscopic  lens.  The 
lianie  shows  very  plainly  the  results  of  engorgement  and  degenera- 
tive changes  In  the  outer  or  cortical  portion  of  the  kidney  we 
find  the  small  clumps  of  blood-vessels,  known  as  the  glomerulus, 
^■ery  markedly  engorged  with  blood  and  hemorrhagic.  The  tubules 
srealso  swollen  so  much  that  the  lumen  or  canal  is  entirely  closed. 
The  individual  lining  cells  are  also  greatly  changed.  They  stain 
Very  faintly  and  appear  more  hke  shadow  cells  under  the  micro- 
scope. The  nucleus  of  the  cell  is  badly  broken  up,  and  the  entire 
picture  shows  the  effects  of  severe   changes  produced   by  the 


In  the  canal  of  the  tubules  we  find  dead  cells,  ctota  of  blood, 
and  casts  of  various  kinds.  Red  and  whit«  blood-cells  are  com- 
n>OB,  and  fibrinous  plugs,  due  to  hardening  of  the  fibrinous  exudate, 
pour  out  from  the  overfilled  vessels. 

Changes  in  Bladder. — The  urinary  bladder  will  usually  be 
toimd  to  contain  a  large  amount  of  urine.  This  urine  is  high 
"jlorwl  and  usually  has  a  cloudy  and,  not  infrequently,  a  some- 
'hat  bloody  appearance.  The  odor  is  also  quite  strong  in  the 
i<aiority  of  cases.  If  we  cut  into  the  bladder  wall  and  allow  the 
unw  to  escape,  and  then  turn  the  bladder  walb  inside  out,  we 
W  a  vt-rj'  noticeable  change  in  a  great  number  of  cases.  Nor- 
nially  the  inner  wall  of  the  bladder  is  a  clear  white  or  graj-ish  color, 
«iiii  (to  blood-vessels  or  red  spots  to  be  seen.  In  the  organ  taken 
fr«D  cholera  canvasses  we  u.sually  find,  p.specially  in  acute  cases,  the 
spotting  of  the  loner  mucous  lining  with  numerous  small  pin-point- 
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examinatioiis  in  cases  which  gave  a  history  of  prolonged  illness, 
with  all  the  usual  symptoms  of  chronic  cholera,  but  in  which  post- 
mortem examination  revealed  absolutely  no  ulceration  in  the  bowel. 
Diagnosis  in  these  cases  was  based  on  the  findings  in  the  kidney, 
and  injection  of  blood  from  these  animals  into  healthy  pigs 
produced  typical  cholera,  so  that  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  disease  was  cholera;  yet,  with  a  long-drawn-out  course,  there 
was  an  absence  of  bowel  ulcers.  Accordingly,  we  cannot  insist  on 
finding  ulceration  of  the  bowels  to  pronounce  a  case  cholera.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  we  can  have  cholera,  and  cholera  of  the 
very  worst  form,  with  no  ulcers  in  the  bowels,  and  also  very  little 
apparent  bowel  disturbance,  such  as  diarrhea. 

Changes  in  Testicles. — These  organs  are  seldom  involved  in 
cholera  in  young  uncastrated  males.  Occasionally  in  old  boars  the 
testicles  and  scrotum  swell  up  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  in  these  cases  to  have  the  animal  rendered 
worthless  for  breeding  purposes  as  a  result.  The  swelling  of  the 
testicle  destroys  its  power  to  secrete,  and  often  closes  the  tube  or 
duct  which  leads  from  the  testicle  to  the  urethra. 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  serum  injections  in  the  male 
animals  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  always  danger  of 
causing  a  swelling  of  the  scrotum  and  testicles  if  the  serum  be  used 
in  that  region.  For  this  reason,  it  is  advisable  not  to  inject  the 
serum  in  the  hams  in  boars,  but  rather  to  inject  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissues  just  behind  the  ear.  Observance  of  this  point  will  save  the 
serviceable  value  of  many  high-priced  breeding  animals. 

Other  Changes  in  Abdominal  Cavity. — We  have  already  con- 
fldered  all  the  important  organs  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  After 
the  organs  have  been  removed  it  is  well  to  examine  the  deep 
lymphatic  glands — that  is,  the  sublumbar,  precrural,  and  iliac. 
The  location  of  these  glands  and  the  character  of  the  changes  found 
have  already  been  described  under  the  head  Lymphatic  Gland 
Involvement. 

In  connection  with  general  examination  of  the  abdominal  cavity 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  peritoneum — the  shiny  serous  lining  of  the 
abdomen — has  lost  its  bright,  glistening  appearance,  and  shows  a 
tendency  to  be  dark,  dull,  and  lusterless.  It  rapidly  discolors 
when  exposed  to  air,  and  the  entire  carcass  rapidly  decomposes. 
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ThiH  tendency  to  early  decomposition  can  be  noted  even  before  the 
iKKly  i8  opened.  The  carcass  always  shows  a  rapid  bloating,  and 
when  the  alxlomen  is  opened,  even  though  the  animal  be  dead  but 
n  few  hours,  there  is  usually  an  escape  of  very  foul-smelling  gas. 

LESIONS  IN  THORAQC  CAVITY 

It  is  well  now  to  open  the  thoracic  cavity  and  examine  the 
tirgans  therein  for  changes  produced  by  the  disease.  There  are 
two  or  three  wa>'8  of  opening  the  thorax,  any  one  of  which  may 
Ix*  followeii.  The  thorax  is  a  sort  of  bony  box,  formed  by  the  ribs, 
iMX'ast-lxino,  or  sternum,  and  spinal  column.  In  young  pigs  and 
small  shtviti^  a  sharp  knife  will  cut  through  the  ribs  readily  about 
2  inohi^  at  cither  side  of  the  breast-bone  where  the  bony  and  car- 
lilagi^  ivmions  unite.  In  older  animals  this  is  not  so  easily  done, 
5Uh1  it  is  usually  IxMter  to  split  down  the  middle  of  the  breast-bone 
\M'  \te^^  a  small  Ixnie  saw  to  saw  the  ribs  about  6  inches  on  either 
siik  ^^  the  sternum.  In  this  manner  a  window-like  piece  of  meat 
aj>»i  Kmx^  is  rtMnovoti  and  the  underhing  organs  exposed.  Th& 
r.xis:  ini^x^nant  vis^vni  in  this  part  of  the  body  are  the  lungs  anc^ 
iSr  S«^n,     Wo  will  examine  the  heart  first  and  then  the  lungs. 

Lesktts  in  the  Heart. — When  the  heart  is  removed,  it  wi\j 
*js.i^:>   N^  fivand  TO  Iv  ^^MiK'what  softer  and  more  flabby  ihnji 
7*, •-.■:»<»,   ATj.i  i-li^«st"  ins^xYtion  will  show  that  it  is  somewhat  iigbcf 
IT  .•*.Vkv.  i;ji"  To  Tho  liixt^neraTio^n  i*f  the  muscle  by  the  poisons  of 

\i  ihr  up^vr  nwsrln  of  the  heson  we  find  two  small  triangular 
fbtTis  TwvffnVfchnc  >vn-  much  the  «kr>  of  a  dog.  These  nomgHy 
»w»>f  &  riwbr.  >^.inv  siurfiMV,  but  in  «*vea>e  cases  of  cholera  we  find 
TJw*«f  AOTj.-wijir  ?»ans.  or  aurir;:lar  apivodiOMv.  as  they  are  properiy 
Ar;wnsa;<vi.  <^j.iie^i  w::r.  scn&II  iaziL-fed  hemorrhagic  spots, 
simitSAT  Th  *>)«'«v  mh^.-r.  w  :\vjDi  is  ilie  skin  and  in  the  kidiiey. 
Thfsw  iwm.TT^iaces  :t.  thf-  r^ckn  *:ip  trth  pevsmt  in  a  vwy  laiige  p««- 
."^fviiacf  .TC  ntevs.  Sui  whfT.  rw^arat  *?p  dmdedhr  characteristic. 

^'h«r  vf  .-nr:  mtv*^  thf  bekn  me  &ii  liiat  the  muscle  does  no' 
nfifT  as  iTfur;r  ?r<Q<^j^r)f  To  tiif  knne  as  cvtbarihr  it  should,  av 
:.t\f  mntr  immc  :c  7Zh  hnn  if  iul  tl  xicr  iK^ead  of  the  nonr 
imtrtr.  siin:>  Jiroe&rknrif.     h  1$^  114-C  nnmal  10  find  the  cavi 
•V  ii*j  wmr:  Uln^r,  »*7U  "ifcjcf  SKVo-^ics.  «^»malhr  the  rij^t ' 
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I  but  tbeae  are  not  characteristic  of  cholera,  a^  are  the  hemorrhagic 
tpots  just  spoken  of. 

Microscopic  examicatioii  of  the  heart  muscle  usually  ahows 

■bout  the  same  changes  that  were  found  in  the  spleen,  liver,  and 

B  kidnoj's.     The  cells  are  pale  and  indistinct,  the  individual  cells 

^ure  broken  up  and  fragmented,  and  here  and  there  are  seen  evi- 

^Fljenres  of  lieginiiing  fatty  degeneration,  due  to  the  action  of  the 

ttoins  of  the  disease  upon  the  tissue.     In  cases  of  acute  hog-cholera 

the  pronounced  weakness  of  the  animal  and  death  are  in  a  lai^ 

measure  due  to  the  severe  action  of  the  poison  of  the  germs  upon 

thi>  heart  muscle,  weakening  its  power  so  as  to  reduce  the  force  of 

the  circulation  and  also  finally  producing  rapid  heart  failure  and 

ileal  tt. 

Changes  in  Lungs. — Here  we  find  the  greatest  variation  of 
li»ii)iis  of  any  part  of  the  body.  So  widely  different  are  the  changes 
pnxiuced  by  cholera  in  the  lungs  in  different  cases,  in  different 
fpuii-niii's,  and  in  widely  scattered  sections  of  the  country  that  it 
^ift-  lod  to  many  heated  dbcussions  among  veterinary  authorities 

IIS  tu  whether  or  not  it  is  the  same  disease  which  produces  these 
■idely  dissimilar  appearing  lesions. 
I'p  to  a  few  years  ago  the  classification  was  generally  made  into 
tiudiaeases — hog-cholera  and  swine  plague.  The  name  hog-cholera 
«tif  applied  to  that  disease  which  made  itaelf  manifest  by  pro- 
nounced changes  in  the  alxlominal  cavity,  with  inflammation  and 
ulceration  of  the  bowels,  while  the  name  swine  plague  was  applied 
totliai  disease  which  showed  marked  lesions  in  the  thoracic  cavity, 
tsptcially  in  the  lungs,  and  few  if  any  lesions  in  the  bowels. 

A  few  years  ago  one  of  the  leading  veterinary  pathologists  of 
tiis  counlr>'  investigated  a  number  of  cases  of  supposed  cholera, 
rtich  showed  very  pronounced  symptoms  and  lesions  in  the 
fwnwic  cavity  and  few  if  any  changes  in  the  bowels.  He  iM-Iieved 
lisrondition  to  be  other  than  cholera,  and  designated  it  an  infet-- 
Uiuti  pneumonia.  His  theory  has  since  hoen  practically  abandoned, 
•f  it  hits  Ix^-n  shown  by  repeated  experiments  that  blood  taken  from 
uiimalji  suffering  with  this  so-CEdled  infectious  pneumonia,  and 
injerted  into  young  shoats.  will  produce  a  form  of  the  disease  show- 
iof  t\'pical  lesions  in  the  bowels,  kidneys,  and  spleen  as  well  as  in 
the  lungs. 
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With  regard  tx>  the  disease  known  for  years  as  swine  plague,  it 
may  be  stated,  in  a  general  way,  that  this  name  as  a  separate  dis- 
ease has  been  almost  entirely  abandoned.  It  is  no  longer  regarded 
as  a  separate,  distinct  disease,  as  it  has  been  also  shown  in  these 
eases  that  if  we  take  the  blood  from  an  animal  which  is  supposedly 
suffering  from  swine  plague  and  inject  it  into  young  pigs,  we  just 
as  often  produce  a  disease  showing  all  the  postmortem  findings  of 
the  regular  type  of  cholera  as  we  do  one  one  showing  the  lesions 
of  swine  plague. 

We  are,  accordingly,  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have  but 
one  disease  to  deal  with — namely,  hog-cholera — ^but  that  it  may 
manifest  itself  largely  as  an  infection  of  the  organs  of  the  abdominal 
cavity  or,  on  the  other  hand,  may  involve  principally  the  lungs, 
and  have  more  the  appearance  of  a  pneumonia. 

Typical  Lving  Lesions. — The  typical  findings  of  cholera  in  the 
lungs  do  not  greatly  differ  from  those  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
body.  Here,  as  in  the  skin  and  kidneys,  the  lesions  have  a  marked 
tendency  to  assume  a  hemorrhagic  fonn,  and  in  such  cases  they 
appear  as  a  diffuse  scattering  of  dark-red  spots  over  the  surface  of 
the  lungs.  One  lung  only  may  be  affected,  or  both  may  be  in- 
volved. In  many  cases  only  a  portion  of  the  lung  may  be  spotted. 
In  these  slight  lung  involvements  it  is  more  common  for  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  posterior  lol)e  to  be  the  most  markedly  spotted  with 
hemorrhage.  As  in  the  skin  and  kidneys,  these  hemorrhagic  spots 
vary  in  size  and  may  be  ver>^  small  or  quite  appreciably  large. 
They  are  usually,  on  an  average,  about  the  size  of  a  pin-head  and 
rather  dark-red  in  color.  When  the  lung  is  cut  into  with  the  knife 
it  is  found  to  be  quite  congested  with  blood,  and  the  cut  surface  is 
covered  with  a  bloody,  frothy  exudate. 

This  is  the  picture  found  in  an  uncomplicated  case  of  cholera 
affecting  the  lungs.  In  actual  postmortem  work  such  a  picture  as 
this  is  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule.  In  most  cases  the  lung 
involvement  is  quite  different  from  this,  and  is  much  more  like  a 
pneumonia  than  cholera.  In  fact,  where  there  are  marked  lung 
changes  it  is  nearly  always  the  rule  to  find  with  the  cholera  lesions 
a  complicating  pneumonia. 

In  those  cases  which  show  a  pneumonia  the  lung  is  firm,  swol- 
len, and  has  lost  its  elasticity.    There  is  no  longer  any  air  in  the 
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paeumonic  portions,  and  when  cut  it  is  found  lo  Ih'  solid,  resembling 


fii-  -)0.— Lung  showing  bronr  ho  pneumonia.     Ho)c  died  of  subacute  chokra 
(H,  K   MuHoM  Cc). 

^Wy  closely  liver.    This  is  the  common  finding  in  cbolera  where 
InioDs  in  the  chest  are  extensive,  and  when  this  postmortem 
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lecture  is  found,  with  no  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  and  no  spots  in 
tlie  kidneys,  it  is  often  hard  to  make  a  diagnosis  between  the  two 
cliseases,  cholera  and  pneumonia. 

However,  if  we  examine  closely,  we  will  usually  be  able  to  find 

&  few  hemorrhagic  spots  in  the  kidneys,  and  also  perhaps  in  that 

portion  of  the  lung  not  involved  in  the  pneumonia  changes.    In 

some  cases  the  signs  of  cholera  are  so  few,  and  the  appearances  in 

favor  of  pneumonia  so  strong,  that  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to 

laboratory  tests  with  the  blood,  and  injection  of  the  suspected 

bkKxl  into  healthy  susceptible  pigs  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  diagnosis. 

Often  examination  of  the  carcass  of  a  second  animal  from  the  same 

herd  will  reveal  changes  more  typical  which  will  enable  us  to  clear 

up  the  diagnosis. 

Otiier  Lesions  in  the  Thorax. — Closely  associated  with  the 
lungs  we  have  the  lymph-glands  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  especially 
important  being  the  bronchial  and  mediastinal  glands.  In  cholera 
these  gjands  share  in  the  hemorrhagic  lesicHis  described  in  the  other 
lymphatic  stnictures  of  the  body.  The  hog-cholera  virus  appears 
to  have  a  special  tendency  to  attack  the  lymphatic  glands  and 
produce  severe  hemorrhages  in  them.  Accordingly,  we  will  find 
these  gjands  swollen,  discolored  with  blood,  and,  if  examined  under 
the  magnihting  powers  of  the  microscope,  with  dilatation  of  the 
blood-vessels  and  clotting  of  the  blood  outside  the  ruptured  blood- 
vessels. 

The  pleura,  or  lining  serous  membrane  of  the  chest  cavity,  is 
abo  usually  the  seat  of  quite  marked  change  in  severe  involvement 
of  the  thoracic  cavity.  There  is  a  loss  of  the  ncwmal  shiny  appear- 
ance of  this  m^iibrane,  and  it  becomes  dull  and  opaque,  resembling 
very  much  in  appearance  a  tarnished  mirror.  Beneath  its  surface 
we  find  frequenth'  smaU  pin-point-siied  areas  of  discoloration.  In 
some  cases  these  are  ven*  marked,  and  the  membrane  is  freely 
dotted  with  hemorrhage.  These  genuine  hemfMnrfaages  can  be 
readily  distinguished  from  blood  accidentally  spilled  on  the  pleura, 
as  fay  cutting  a  smaU  vein.  If  it  is  simply  spilled  blood,  it  can  be 
readily  washed  off  with  water,  while,  if  it  be  due  to  g»iuine  hemor- 
rhage into  or  beneath  the  pleura,  it  remains  after  washing,  being 
within  the  tissue  rathv  than  upc»i  it. 


SUMMARY 


CHANCES  IN  BONES 


The  changes  already  described  are  about  complete  as  far  as  the 
uau&l  field  postmortem  examination  goes.  In  the  large  packing 
bouses,  however,  where  the  carcasses  are  split  after  the  viscera  have 
been  removed,  we  frequently  see  another  very  interesting  post- 
murU'm  lesion.  This  consists  in  a  very  pronounced  hemorrhagic 
ditcoloration  of  the  bones  forming  the  spinal  column.  Normally, 
the  split  surface  of  these  bones  is  of  a  whitish-gray  color  or,  at  most, 
■  slight  pink.  In  well-marked  cases  of  cholera  the  hemorrhagic 
discoloration  is  so  marked  that  the  entire  cancellated  structure  uf 
the  bone  has  a  dark-brown  and  often  black  color. 

This  discoloration  may  be  sometimes  noted  in  other  bones  of 
the  body  a^  well  as  in  the  spinal  column,  but  it  is  more  often  and 
iDore  pronouncedly  seen  in  this  location  t  han  any  other  part  of  the 
body. 

CHANGES  IN  BRAIN  AND  COVERINGS 

It  is  rather  unusual  to  examine  the  brain,  the  spinal  cord,  or  their 
Mverings  in  a  hog  postmortem,  but  in  those  cases  where  this  b 
dsMtbey  are  frequently  found  to  participate  in  the  general  hemor- 
I  dianges.  There  is  usually  a  congestion  of  the  coverings  of 
ttsbnun  and  cord,  and  often  hemorrhagic  areas  are  found  on  the 
»urf»ce  of  the  brain  when  it  is  removed  from  the  body  cavity. 


SUMMARY 

In  pn^ceding  paragraphs  there  has  been  presented  a  detailed 
disrusinn  of  the  important  postmortem  findings  in  a  case  of  hog- 
fholera,  and  an  effort  will  now  be  made  to  summarize  the  import- 
ut  farts  in  those  findings  for  quick  reference  and  review.  The 
following  are  the  cardinal  points  in  postmortem  diagnosis  of  cholera : 

( 1 )  Skin. — Here  should  be  notetl  the  presence  of  redness,  which 
I  Slav  be  either  in  the  form  of  scattered  pin-point-like  hemorrhages 

r  a  di^tise  redness.  It  is  most  common  and  most  marked  on  the 
I  Mm,  the  skin  inside  the  foreleg,  the  flanks,  and  the  under  side  of 
Itbe  belly.     Both  hemorrhagic  and  hyperemic  reilness  are  found. 

(2)  Lyvtpk-glanda. — The  changes  in  these  glands  consist  of 
I  narked  discoloration,  varying  from  a  bright  red  to  dark,  almost 
f  blackish,  discoloration.     The    important    lymph-glands    are    all 

,  softened,  and  discolored.     Those  roost  commonly  exam- 
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like  red  blotches,  similar  to  those  that  were  found  in  the  kidney  £ 
skin.  The  underlying  blood-vessels  are  all  overfilled  and  dilat 
and  we  can  trace  their  course  as  bright  red,  wavy  lines.  1 
mucous  membrane  around  the  opening  of  the  ureters  or  tubes  tl 
lead  from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder  is  usually  markedly  swol 
and  pouting  in  appearance. 

These  changes  in  the  kidney  and  bladder,  and  especially  th 
in  the  kidney,  are  highly  diagnostic,  and  should  always  be  lool 
for.  The  small  red  spots  in  the  kidney  are  about  the  most  i 
quently  found  of  all  the  postmortem  lesions  of  cholera;  tl 
is,  these  changes  occur  with  greater  frequency  than  any  other  sin 
finding.  Ulcers  on  the  bowels  are  not  always  found;  many  ca 
show  no  swelling  of  the  ears  or  discoloration  of  the  skin;  but  1 
vast  majority  of  cases  will  show  these  hemorrhages  in  the  kidn 
The  number  of  spots  present  will  vary,  as  stated,  from  a  very  U 
in  some  cases,  to  hundreds,  but  in  nearly  every  postmortem  so 
spots  in  the  kidney  can  be  found  if  carefully  looked  for.  Th 
is  no  other  disease  of  swine  in  which  these  same  dark-red  spots 
the  kidney  are  common,  and  so  their  presence  is  of  the  utmost  i 
portance  in  making  a  diagnosis  in  cases  where  hogs  are  beginn 
to  die  of  some  unknown  disease. 

During  the  past  winter  I  have  examined  many  postmort 
cases  shipped  from  surrounding  country  districts  in  which  diagnc 
could  not  be  made  from  the  symptoms  present.  In  these  case 
often  find  at  the  commencement  of  an  outbreak  that  there 
no  ulcers  in  the  intestine,  very  little  discoloration  of  the  lymphf 
glands,  no  changes  in  skin,  very  little  change  in  spleen  or  liver,  1 
almost  invariably  the  examination  of  the  kidney  shows  the  prese; 
of  the  tell-tale  turkey-egg  apotting.  I  have  often  venture< 
diagnosis  on  the  finding  of  these  spots  alone,  and  I  have  yet  to  sk 
case  where  subsequent  developments  did  not  bear  out  the  diagno 
As  a  postmortem  finding  I  consider  the  lesions  in  the  kidney 
far  and  away  the  most  important  single  finding. 

Many  stockmen  and  veterinarians  have  come  to  associ 
cholera  with  ulcerations  of  the  bowel.  Now  this  is  quite  tnw 
chronic  cholera,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  ac 
form  of  cholera  intestinal  ulceration  is  often  entirely  abs< 
I  would  also  like  to  say  that  I  have  repeatedly  made  postmorl 
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examinations  in  cases  which  gave  a  history  of  prolonged  ilbiess, 
with  all  the  usual  symptoms  of  chronic  cholera,  but  in  which  post- 
mortem examination  revealed  absolutely  no  ulceration  in  the  bowel. 
Diagnosis  in  these  cases  was  based  on  the  findings  in  the  kidney, 
and  injection  of  blood  from  these  animals  into  healthy  pigs 
produced  typical  cholera,  so  that  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  disease  was  cholera;  yet,  with  a  long-drawn-out  course,  there 
was  an  absence  of  bowel  ulcers.  Accordingly,  we  cannot  insist  on 
finding  ulceration  of  the  bowels  to  pronounce  a  case  cholera.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  we  can  have  cholera,  and  cholera  of  the 
very  worst  form,  with  no  ulcers  in  the  bowels,  and  also  very  little 
apparent  bowel  disturbance,  such  as  diarrhea. 

Changes  in  Testicles. — These  organs  are  seldom  involved  in 
cholera  in  young  uncastrated  males.  Occasionally  in  old  boars  the 
testicles  and  scrotum  swell  up  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  in  these  cases  to  have  the  animal  rendered 
worthless  for  breeding  purposes  as  a  result.  The  swelling  of  the 
testicle  destroys  its  power  to  secrete,  and  often  closes  the  tube  or 
duct  which  leads  from  the  testicle  to  the  urethra. 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  serum  injections  in  the  male 
animals  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  always  danger  of 
causing  a  swelling  of  the  scrotum  and  testicles  if  the  serum  be  used 
in  that  region.  For  this  reason,  it  is  advisable  not  to  inject  the 
serum  in  the  hams  in  boars,  but  rather  to  inject  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissues  just  behind  the  ear.  Observance  of  this  point  will  save  the 
serviceable  value  of  many  high-priced  breeding  animals. 

Other  Changes  in  Abdominal  Cavity. — We  have  already  con- 
sidered all  the  important  organs  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  After 
the  organs  have  been  removed  it  is  well  to  examine  the  deep 
lymphatic  glands — that  is,  the  sublumbar,  precrural,  and  iliac. 
The  location  of  these  glands  and  the  character  of  the  changes  found 
liave  already  been  described  under  the  head  L>Tnphatic  Gland 
Involvement. 

In  connection  with  general  examination  of  the  abdominal  cavity 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  peritoneum — the  shiny  serous  lining  of  the 
abdomen — has  lost  its  bright,  glistening  appearance,  and  shows  a 
tendency  to  be  dark,  dull,  and  lusterless.  It  rapidly  discolors 
^ben  exposed  to  air,  and  the  entire  carcass  rapidly  decomposes. 
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This  tendency  to  early  decomposition  can  be  noted  even  before  the 
body  is  opened.  The  carcass  always  shows  a  rapid  bloating,  and 
when  the  abdomen  is  opened,  even  though  the  animal  be  dead  but 
a  few  hours,  there  is  usually  an  escape  of  very  foul-smelling  gas. 

LESIONS  IN  THORAQC  CAVITY 

It  is  well  now  to  open  the  thoracic  cavity  and  examine  the 
organs  therein  for  changes  produced  by  the  disease.  There  are 
two  or  three  ways  of  opening  the  thorax,  any  one  of  which  may 
be  followed.  The  thorax  is  a  sort  of  bony  box,  formed  by  the  ribs, 
breast-bone,  or  sternum,  and  spinal  colimin.  In  young  pigs  and 
small  shoats  a  sharp  knife  will  cut  through  the  ribs  readily  about 
2  inches  at  either  side  of  the  breast-bone  where  the  bony  and  car- 
tilage portions  unite.  In  older  animals  this  is  not  so  easily  done, 
and  it  is  usually  better  to  split  down  the  middle  of  the  breast-bone 
or  use  a  small  bone  saw  to  saw  the  ribs  about  6  inches  on  either 
side  of  the  sternum.  In  this  manner  a  window-like  piece  of  meat 
and  bone  is  removed  and  the  underljdng  organs  exposed.  The 
most  important  viscera  in  this  part  of  the  body  are  the  lungs  and 
the  heart.    We  will  examine  the  heart  first  and  then  the  lungs. 

Lesions  in  the  Heart. — When  the  heart  is  removed,  it  will 
usually  be  found  to  be  somewhat  softer  and  more  flabby  than 
normal,  and  close  inspection  will  show  that  it  is  somewhat  ligher 
in  color,  due  to  the  degeneration  of  the  muscle  by  the  poisons  of 
the  disease. 

At  the  upper  margin  of  the  heart  we  find  two  small  triangular 
flaps,  resembling  very  much  the  ears  of  a  dog.  These  normally 
have  a  clear,  shiny  surface,  but  in  severe  cases  of  cholera  we  find 
these  auricular  flaps,  or  auricular  appendices,  as  they  are  property 
designated,  studded  with  small  dark-red  hemorrhagic  spots, 
similar  to  those  which  we  found  in  the  skin  and  in  the  kidney. 
These  hemorrhages  in  the  heart  are  not  present  in  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  cases,  but  when  present  are  decidedly  characteristic. 

When  we  cut  into  the  heart  we  find  that  the  muscle  does  not 
offer  as  much  resistance  to  the  knife  as  ordinarily  it  should,  and 
the  inner  lining  of  the  heart  is  dull  in  color  instead  of  the  normal 
bright,  shiny  appearance.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  cavities 
of  the  heart  filled  with  large  blood-clots,  especially  the  right  side, 
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but  these  are  oot  characteristic  of  cholera,  as  are  the  hemorrhagic 
spots  just  spoken  of. 

Microscopic  examination  of  the  heart  muscle  usually  shows 
about  the  same  changes  that  were  found  in  the  spleen,  liver,  and 
kiilneys.  The  cells  are  pale  and  indistinct,  the  individual  cells 
Mc  broken  up  and  fragmented,  and  here  and  there  are  seen  evi- 
lienoes  of  beginning  fatty  degeneration,  due  to  the  action  of  the 
loxin-*  of  the  disease  upon  the  tissue.  In  cases  of  acut«  hog-<:ho!era 
ihc  pronounced  weakness  of  the  animal  and  death  are  in  a  targe 
nieasure  due  to  the  severe  action  of  the  poison  of  the  germs  upon 
ihe  heart  muscle,  weakening  its  power  so  aa  to  reduce  the  force  of 
thr  circulation  and  also  finally  producing  rapid  heart  failure  and 
drath. 

Changes  in  Lungs. — Here  we  find  the  greatest  variation  of 
lesions  of  any  pjirt  of  the  body.  So  widely  different  are  the  changes 
ptuduccd  by  cholera  in  the  lungs  in  different  cases,  in  different 
rpidemics,  and  in  widely  scattered  sections  of  the  country  that  it 
has  led  to  many  heated  discussions  among  veterinary  authorities 
w  to  whether  or  not  it  is  the  same  disease  which  produces  these 
widely  (lis^milar  appearing  lesions. 

Up  to  a  few  years  ago  the  classification  was  generally  made  int« 
tWDdisesses — hog-cholera  and  swine  plague.  The  name  hog-cholera 
W8  applied  to  that  disease  which  made  itself  manifest  by  pro- 
Dotmced  changes  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  with  inflammation  and 
nkention  of  the  bowels,  while  the  name  swine  plague  was  applied 
to  that  disease  which  showed  marked  lesions  in  the  thoracic  cavity, 
«perially  in  the  lun^s,  and  few  if  any  lesions  in  the  bowels. 

A  few  years  ago  one  of  the  leading  veterinary  pathologists  of 
tlffi  («untr>'  investigated  a  number  of  cases  of  supposed  cholera, 
which  diowed  very  pronounced  syinptoms  and  lesions  in  the 
thottric  cavity  and  few  if  any  ehanges  in  the  liowels.  He  believed 
thu  condition  to  be  other  than  cholera,  and  designated  it  an  infee- 
lunv  pneumonia.  His  theory  has  since  been  practically  abandoned, 
»*  il  has  been  shown  by  repeated  experiments  that  blood  taken  from 
*woala  suffering  with  this  so-called  infectious  pneumonia,  anil 
i'ljwlttl  int4i  young  shoats,  will  produce  a  form  of  the  disease  show- 
^  typical  lesions  in  the  bowels,  kidneys,  and  spleen  as  well  as  in 
Uk  lungs. 
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With  regard  to  the  disease  known  for  years  as  swine  plague,  it 
may  be  stated,  in  a  general  way,  that  this  name  as  a  separate  dis- 
ease has  been  almost  entirely  abandoned.  It  is  no  longer  regarded 
as  a  separate,  distinct  disease,  as  it  has  been  also  shown  in  these 
cases  that  if  we  take  the  blood  from  an  animal  which  is  supposedly 
suffering  from  swine  plague  and  inject  it  into  young  pigs,  we  just 
as  often  produce  a  disease  showing  all  the  postmortem  findings  of 
the  regular  type  of  cholera  as  we  do  one  one  showing  the  lesions 
of  swine  plague. 

We  are,  accordingly,  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have  but 
one  disease  to  deal  with — ^namely,  hog-cholera — ^but  that  it  may 
manifest  itself  largely  as  an  infection  of  the  organs  of  the  abdominal 
cavity  or,  on  the  other  hand,  may  involve  principally  the  lungs, 
and  have  more  the  appearance  of  a  pneumonia. 

Typical  Lung  Lesions. — The  typical  findings  of  cholera  in  the 
lungs  do  not  greatly  differ  from  those  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
body.  Here,  as  in  the  skin  and  kidneys,  the  lesions  have  a  marked 
tendency  to  assume  a  hemorrhagic  form,  and  in  such  cases  they 
appear  as  a  diffuse  scattering  of  dark-red  spots  over  the  surface  of 
the  lungs.  One  lung  only  may  be  affected,  or  both  may  l)e  in- 
volved. In  many  cases  only  a  portion  of  the  lung  may  be  spotted. 
In  these  slight  lung  involvements  it  is  more  common  for  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  posterior  lobe  to  be  the  most  markedly  spotted  with 
hemorrhage.  As  in  the  skin  and  kidneys,  these  hemorrhagic  spots 
var>'  in  size  and  may  be  very  small  or  quite  appreciably  large. 
They  are  usually,  on  an  average,  about  the  size  of  a  pin-head  and 
rather  dark-red  in  color.  When  the  lung  is  cut  into  with  the  knife 
it  is  found  to  be  quite  congested  with  blood,  and  the  cut  surface  is 
covered  with  a  bloody,  frothy  exudate. 

This  is  the  picture  found  in  an  uncomplicated  case  of  cholera 
affecting  the  lungs.     In  actual  postmortem  work  such  a  picture  as 
this  is  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule.     In  most  cases  the  lung 
involvement  is  quite  different  from  this,  and  is  much  more  like  a 
pneumonia  than  cholera.     In  fact,  where  there  are  marked  luog 
changes  it  is  nearly  always  the  rule  to  find  with  the  cholera  lesions 
a  complicating  pneumonia. 

In  those  cases  which  show  a  pneumonia  the  lung  is  firm,  swol- 
len, and  has  lost  its  elasticity.    There  is  no  longer  any  air  in  the 
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pneumoDic  portions,  and  when  cut  it  is  found  to  be  solid,  rcserabliop 


ely  liver.     This  is  the  common  finding  in  cholera  where 
I  in  the  chest  are  extensive,  and  when  this   postmortem 
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picture  is  found,  with  no  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  and  no  spots  in 
the  kidneys,  it  is  often  hard  to  make  a  diagnosis  between  the  two 
diseases,  cholera  and  pneumonia. 

However,  if  we  examine  closely,  we  will  usually  be  able  to  find 
a  few  hemorrhagic  spots  in  the  kidneys,  and  also  perhaps  in  that 
portion  of  the  lung  not  involved  in  the  pneumonia  changes.  In 
some  cases  the  signs  of  cholera  are  so  few,  and  the  appearances  in 
favor  of  pneumonia  so  strong,  that  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to 
laboratory  tests  with  the  blood,  and  injection  of  the  suspected 
blood  into  healthy  susceptible  pigs  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  diagnosis. 
Often  examination  of  the  carcass  of  a  second  animal  from  the  same 
herd  will  reveal  changes  more  typical  which  will  enable  us  to  clear 
up  the  diagnosis. 

Other  Lesions  in  the  Thorax. — Closely  associated  with  the 
lungs  we  have  the  lymph-glands  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  especially 
important  being  the  bronchial  and  mediastinal  glands.  In  cholera 
these  glands  share  in  the  hemorrhagic  lesions  described  in  the  other 
lymphatic  structures  of  the  body.  The  hog-cholera  virus  appears 
to  have  a  special  tendency  to  attack  the  lymphatic  glands  and 
produce  severe  hemorrhages  in  them.  Accordingly,  we  will  find 
these  glands  swollen,  discolored  with  blood,  and,  if  examined  under 
the  magnifying  powers  of  the  microscope,  with  dilatation  of  the 
blood-vessels  and  clotting  of  the  blood  outside  the  ruptured  blood- 
vessels. 

The  pleura,  or  lining  serous  membrane  of  the  chest  cavity,  is 
also  usually  the  seat  of  quite  marked  change  in  severe  involvement 
of  the  thoracic  cavity.  There  is  a  loss  of  the  normal  shiny  appear- 
ance of  this  membrane,  and  it  becomes  dull  and  opaque,  resembling 
very  much  in  appearance  a  tarnished  mirror.  Beneath  its  surface 
we  find  frequently  small  pin-point-sized  areas  of  discoloration.  In 
some  cases  these  are  very  marked,  and  the  membrane  is  freely 
dotted  with  hemorrhage.  These  genuine  hemorrhages  can  be 
readily  distinguished  from  blood  accidentally  spilled  on  the  pleura, 
as  by  cutting  a  small  vein.  If  it  is  simply  spilled  blood,  it  can  be 
readily  washed  off  with  water,  while,  if  it  be  due  to  genuine  hemor- 
rhage into  or  beneath  the  pleura,  it  remains  after  washing,  being 
within  the  tissue  rather  than  upon  it. 
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CHANGES  IN'  BONES 

The  changes  ahready  described  are  about  complete  as  far  as  the 
usual  field  postmortem  examination  goes.  In  the  large  packing 
houses,  however,  where  the  carcasses  are  split  after  the  viscera  have 
been  removed,  we  frequently  see  another  very  interesting  post- 
mortem lesion.  This  consists  in  a  very  pronounced  hemorrhagic 
discoloration  of  the  bones  forming  the  spinal  column.  Normally, 
the  split  surface  of  these  bones  is  of  a  whitish-gray  color  or,  at  most, 
a  slight  pink.  In  well-marked  cases  of  cholera  the  hemorrhagic 
discoloration  is  so  marked  that  the  entire  cancellated  structure  of 
the  bone  has  a  dark-brown  and  often  black  color. 

This  discoloration  may  be  sometimes  noted  in  other  bones  of 

the  body  as  well  as  in  the  spinal  column,  but  it  is  more  often  and 

more  pronouncedly  seen  in  this  location  than  any  other  part  of  the 

body. 

CHANGES  IN  BRAIN  AND  COVERINGS 

It  is  rather  unusual  to  examine  the  brain,  the  spinal  cord,  or  their 
coverings  in  a  hog  postmortem,  but  in  those  cases  where  this  is 
done  they  are  frequently  found  to  participate  in  the  general  hemor- 
rhagic changes.  There  is  usually  a  congestion  of  the  coverings  of 
the  brain  and  cord,  and  often  hemorrhagic  areas  are  found  on  the 
surface  of  the  brain  when  it  is  removed  from  the  body  cavity. 

SUMMARY 

In  preceding  paragraphs  there  has  been  presented  a  detailed 
discussion  of  the  important  postmortem  findings  in  a  case  of  hog- 
cholera,  and  an  effort  will  now  be  made  to  summarize  the  import- 
ant facts  in  these  findings  for  quick  reference  and  review.  The 
following  are  the  cardinal  points  in  postmortem  diagnosis  of  cholera : 

(1)  Skin. — Here  should  be  noted  the  presence  of  redness,  which 
may  be  either  in  the  form  of  scattered  pin-point-like  hemorrhages 
or  a  diffuse  redness.  It  is  most  common  and  most  marked  on  the 
ears,  the  skin  inside  the  forelegs,  the  flanks,  and  the  under  side  of 
the  belly.     Both  hemorrhagic  and  hyperemic  redness  are  found. 

(2)  Lymph-glands. — The  changes  in  these  glands  consist  of 
DMirked  discoloration,  varying  from  a  bright  red  to  dark,  almost 
blackish,  discoloration.  The  important  lymph-glands  are  all 
swollen,  softened,  and  discolored.    Those  most  commonly  exam- 
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ined  are  the  cervical,  submaxillary,  inguinal,  mesenteric,  sublum- 
bar,  precrural,  iliac,  bronchial,  mediastinal,  prestemal,  and  pre- 
scapular.  Of  these,  the  most  accessible  and  most  important  are  the 
cervical,  submaxillary,  inguinal,  and  mesenteric. 

(3)  Stomach  and  Bowels, — In  the  stomach  we  find  redness,  and 
not  infrequently  one  or  several  typical  cholera  ulcers.  Worms  are 
also  commonly  found,  but  are  of  no  importance. 

In  the  intestine  in  acute  cholera  there  may  be  absolutely 
nothing  found  except  a  diffuse  redness,  such  as  we  would  expect  to 
find  in  any  acute  inflammation.  The  chronic  cases  are  the  ones  in 
which  are  found  the  marked  ulcerations  which  are  so  commonlv 
associated  with  cholera  in  the  mind  of  the  general  public.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  we  may  have  typical  cases  of 
cholera,  and  that  it  may  be  cholera  of  the  very  worst  type  without 
any  ulceration  in  the  bowel  whatever. 

When  ulceration  is  present  the  most  frequent  location  is  the 
lower  portion  of  the  ileum.  Next  in  frequency  is  the  ileocecal  valve. 
However,  the  large  intestine  is  not  free  from  tendency  to  become 
the  seat  of  ulcer  formation,  and  may  frequently  prove  to  be  more 
involved  than  the  small  bowel. 

(4)  The  Spleen. — This  organ  is  swollen,  enlarged,  darkened  in 
color,  softened,  and  filled  with  blood. 

(5)  The  Liver. — The  changes  here  are,  commonly,  enlargement, 
swelling,  softening,  and  degeneration. 

(6)  The  Kidney. — In  the  kidney  there  is  seen  enlargement, 
swelling,  softening,  degeneration,  and  the  presence  of  the  diagnostic 
turkey-egg  spotting,  especially  in  the  outer  portion  of  the  organ. 
These  lesions  are  the  most  constant  of  all  the  postmortem  findings 
of  cholera,  and  are  of  exceedingly  marked  importance  in  the  post- 
mortem diagnosis  of  the  disease. 

(7)  The  Bladder. — Here  the  characteristic  findings  consist  of 
overfilling  and  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  under  the  lining 
membrane,  and  petechial  hemorrhages  which  show  up  as  pin-point- 
like red  spots  on  the  inner  lining  of  the  bladder  after  it  has  been  cut 
into  and  turned  inside  out. 

(8)  The  Heart. — The  changes  in  the  heart  are  essentially  hemor- 
rhagic, and  consist  especially  of  prominent  dark-red  spots  on  the 
auricular  flaps,  with  perhaps  discolored  areas  beneath  the  lining 
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membrane  (endocardium)  and  sometimes  beneath  the  external 
covering  (pericardium). 

(9)  The  Lungs. — ^The  findings  here  are  very  unreliable  in  char- 
acter. In  some  cases  we  have  merely  petechial  hemorrhages 
beneath  the  pleura,  which  appear  as  pin-point-like  dots  of  discol- 
oration. In  other  cases  we  may  have  all  the  lesions  of  a  typical 
pneumonia,  with  consolidation  of  the  lung,  absence  of  air,  and  all 
the  usual  changes  described  under  pneumonia.  In  these  cases, 
especially  where  abdominal  lesions  are  slight  or  absent,  absolute 
diagnosis  is  difficult  without  experimental  injection  of  healthy 
young  animals. 

(10)  The  Banes, — The  changes  in  the  bones,  while  rarely  ob- 
served in  the  regular  postmortem  made  on  the  farm,  are  none 
the  less  interesting  and  characteristic.  There  is  no  other  condition 
in  which  the  hemorrhagic  changes  in  the  bones  are  quite  so  promi- 
nent and  well  marked,  and  on  the  meat-inspection  floors  of  our 
large  packing  houses  the  hog-cholera  spine  is  commonly  observed. 

INCUBATION  PERIOD  OF  CHOLERA 

Definition. — By  "incubation  period''  is  meant  the  length  of  time 
which  it  takes  for  an  animal  which  has  l)een  exposed  to  the  disease 
to  begin  to  show  signs  of  being  sick.  The  number  of  days  which  it 
will  take  for  an  animal  to  get  sick  will  differ  quite  a  good  deal  in 
each  case,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  resistance  the  animal 
offers  against  the  disease,  the  number  of  germs  entering  the  body, 
and  the  virulence  or  disease-producing  power  of  the  germs  present 
in  this  particular  outbreak  of  the  disease. 

Some  hogs  seem  to  take  the  disease  ver>^  very  easily,  and  it 

takes  only  a  small  amount  of  virus  or  germs  to  get  the  disease 

started  in  a  herd  of  this  kind.     This  is  very  likely  to  be  found 

the  case  in  young  animals,  and  in  those  hogs  who  are  run  down  for 

^y  of  the  reasons  which  were  mentioned  under  Predisposing  Causes. 

^'^  a  hog  that  is  in  a  run-down  condition  the  germs  of  cholera  have 

^  Unusually  easy  time  once  they  get  into  the  body.    They  breed 

^^t^  rapidily,  and  it  is  only  a  short  time  until  there  are  enough 

^f  tHem  present  to  cause  the  animal  to  show  signs  of  being  sick. 

'^  13  in  cases  like  this,  where  the  herd  is  made  up  of  young  shoats, 

^^  '^^''bere,  for  any  reason,  the  health  of  the  animals  is  rather  poor 
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to  begin  with,  that  we  get  a  short  incubation  period.  In  some  cases 
of  this  kind  the  symptoms  of  disease  show  up  very  quickly,  and  it 
is  sometimes  possible  to  note  signs  of  sickness  within  three  or  four 
days  after  exposure.  It  is  quite  unusual,  however,  to  have  many 
cases  where  the  cholera  symptoms  are  plain  before  the  fifth  day. 

The  amount  of  virus  or  germs  which  enter  the  body  of  the 
animal  is  also  a  most  important  matter  in  causing  symptoms  of 
sickness  to  appear  rapidly  or  later  on.  If  there  is  only  a  small 
amount  of  exposure,  as  from  scattering  of  virus  in  the  feed  lot 
from  the  feet  of  a  commission  man  or  hog  buyer,  who  may  be  riding 
about  the  country  going  from  one  feed  lot  to  another  without 
properly  cleaning  his  shoes,  and  carrying  manure  and  mud  from 
feed  lots  where  there  are  sick  hogs  to  other  pens  in  which  the  hogs 
are  still  healthy,  it  will  take  longer  for  the  animals  to  get  sick. 
In  these  cases  there  is  only  a  very  small  amount  of  virus  present, 
and  it  will  take  quite  a  while  for  the  germs  to  multiply  in  large 
enough  numbers  to  make  the  animals  sick. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  have  hogs  that  are  shipped  in  cars 
which  have  been  used  for  shipping  cholera  hors,  and  have  in  this 
way  been  infected,  we  will  not  have  to  wait  long  for  signs  of  the 
disease  to  appear.  This  also  is  true  in  cases  where  healthy  hogs 
arc  fed  with  the  dead  bodies  of  hogs  which  have  died  of  cholera. 
In  such  cases  as  these  the  well  hogs  take  into  their  bodies  a  large 
amount  of  disease-producing  virus,  and  it  takes  only  a  short  time 
for  them  to  get  sick. 

Another  way  by  which  hogs  may  get  the  disease  and  get  sick 
very  quickly  is  by  placing  them  in  pens  that  have  been  occupied  by 
(cholera  hogs  only  a  short  time  before.  For  instance,  if  a  farmer 
buys  a  drove  of  healthy  shoats  at  a  public  sale,  and  brings  them 
home  and  places  them  in  pens  or  a  feed  lot  in  which  he  has  lost 
hogs  from  cholera  a  few  weeks  or  months  before,  it  is  very  likely 
t  liat  these  new  hogs  will  get  sick  before  he  has  had  them  on  the 
plm^e  a  week.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  pens  have  been 
filled  with  virus  from  the  manure  and  urine  of  the  animals  which 
i\'m\  tliort>,  and  the  germs  are  present  in  large  numbers  ready  to 
HtUu'k  any  healthy  hogs  that  may  come  mto  the  lot. 

Virulency  of  the  Genns. — In  some  years  the  virus  of  cholera 
wH'iuM  to  \m}  ver>-  much  more  severe,  and  makes  a  much  more  rapid 
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Bttack  than  in  other  years.    This  is  spoken  of  as  virulency,  and 

the  virus  which  is  capable  of  making  an  animal  sick  in  a  very  few 

days  is  commonly  called  highly  virulent.    In  some  seasons  we 

flee  the  hogs  getting  sick  in  a  very  few  days  after  they  have  been 

exposed  to  cholera,  while  in  other  years  it  takes  the  disease  a  long 

time  to  get  started  in  the  herd.    Often  the  incubation  is  so  long 

that  the  owner  will  think  that  his  herd  has  entirely  escaped  the 

^Usease.    Just  about  the  time  he  begins  to  feel  pretty  good  about 

it,  however,  he  will  note  that  one  or  two  shoats  are  off  feed  and 

do  not  seem  to  care  to  move  about  much.    This  is  a  pretty  sure 

^gn  that  something  is  wrong,  and  in  one  or  two  more  days  cholera 

is  well  started  in  the  herd. 

Usually  the  first  few  weeks  after  cholera  makes  its  appearance 
in  any  community  the  period  of  incubation  is  quite  a  little  bit 
shorter  than  it  is  later  on  in  the  summer  or  fall.  This  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  the  disease-producing  power  or  virulence 
of  the  germ  seems  to  gradually  weaken  toward  the  end  of  the  season. 
It  is  also  quite  likely  that  during  the  summer  several  of  the  herd 
arc  repeatedly  exposed  to  small  doses  of  virus,  and,  while  they  do 
not  get  sick,  they  do  develop  a  certain  amount  of  protective  power 
against  the  disease,  and,  when  later  on  they  are  exposed  to  a  large 
number  of  the  germs,  they  are  able  to  put  up  a  stronger  fight  against 
the  disease  before  they  give  up  and  get  sick. 

It  has  also  been  commonly  found  by  men  who  have  worked  a 
Rreat  deal  with  cholera  that  the  hotter  the  summer  may  be,  the 
shorter  time  it  requires  for  the  exposed  animals  to  get  sick.  It 
has  also  been  found  by  those  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  out- 
breaks that  occur  during  the  winter  months  that  the  colder  the 
^ter,  the  more  quickly  cholera  will  develop,  and  animals  get  sick 
in  just  a  few  days.  This  short  incubation  period  in  cold  winter 
nionths  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  in  very  cold  weather  the- 
kogs  tend  to  pile  up  more  and  get  in  closer  contact  with  each  other. 
In  this  way  it  makes  it  easier  for  the  germs  of  the  disease  to  get 
from  one  hog  to  another  and  set  up  the  disease.  The  extreme  heat 
lowers  vitaUty  of  the  herd  and  hastens  development  of  cholera. 

Many  very  interesting  examples  of  how  this  incubation  period 
'^y  differ  are  commonly  noted,  and  the  following  cases  will  serve  to 
^ow  what  a  big  difference  may  be  seen  under  various  conditions: 
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During  the  summer  of  1910  a  large  stock-raiser  in  central 
Nebraska  bought  a  number  of  hogs  at  a  public  sale  some  few  miles 
distant  over  in  another  county.  There  had  been  no  cholera  for  a 
long  time  around  the  neighborhood  where  these  hogs  were  bought, 
but  they  had  no  doubt  been  exposed  in  some  way  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  owner,  as  they  began  to  get  sick  within  three 
days  after  they  had  been  brought  home  and  placed  on  the  new  feed 
lots.  The  symptoms  which  they  showed  were  those  of  regular  old- 
fashioned  cholera,  and  when  one  of  them  was  cut  open  after  death 
the  changes  found  were,  without  any  question,  those  produced  by 
cholera. 

When  these  new  hogs  were  brought  on  the  place  they  had  been 
at  once  turned  into  the  regular  feed  lots  with  the  hogs  that  had  been 
raised  on  the  farm  during  the  summer.  As  soon  as  the  owner  saw 
that  the  new  hogs  were  getting  sick  he  at  once  took  them  out  of  this 
feed  lot,  and  put  them  in  a  pen  by  themselves,  quite  a  ways  from 
the  old  herd.  None  of  the  hogs  of  the  old  herd  showed  any  signs 
of  being  sick  for  about  fourteen  days.  On  the  morning  of  the 
fourteenth  day,  when  he  went  out  to  feed,  the  owner  found  that 
several  of  the  spring  shoats  did  not  come  up,  and  when  they  were 
roused  out  of  the  sheds  it  was  easy  to  see  that  there  was  something 
wrong  with  them.  About  two  days  later  several  of  the  old  sows 
were  sick. 

This  man^s  experience  shows  many  very  interesting  things 
about  cholera  that  it  will  pay  to  stop  for  a  few  seconds  and  study 
carefully,  in  order  that  we  may  not  have  a  Uke  experience  happen 
in  our  own  herds. 

In  the  first  place,  this  man  made  a  big  mistake  when  he  brought 
these  strange  hogs  home  and  at  once  placed  them  in  the  same  feed 
lots  with  his  own  herd.  We  will  see  many  examples  of  cases  where 
this  is  done,  and  it  is  only  too  often  that  the  result  is  an  outbreak 
of  cholera  which  wipes  out  every  animal  on  the  place.  Whenever 
you  bring  any  new  hogs  on  the  farm,  first  place  them  in  a  pen  or 
feed  lot  a  long  ways  oflf  from  your  other  hogs,  and  keep  them  thus 
separated  for  at  least  twenty-one  or,  preferably,  thirty  days. 
If  you  do  this  you  will  have  a  chance  to  make  sure  that  they 
are  not  likely  to  develop  cholera  or  any  other  disease  which  the 
other  hogs  with  which  you  place  them  might  catch  from  them. 
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If  they  have  been  exposed  to  cholera  before  you  bought  them,  the 
disease  will  make  its  appearance  before  the  end  of  thirty  days.  If 
this  farmer  had  only  done  this  he  would  not  have  had  cholera  in 
his  old  herd  at  all.  The  animals  which  he  bought  would  have  been 
the  only  ones  he  would  have  lost.  While  this  in  itself  would  have 
been  a  big  loss,  it  would  have  been  a  small  one  compared  with  what 
he  actually  did  lose  when  he  lost  not  only  the  newly  purchased 
animals,  but  nearly  all  of  his  old  herd  as  well. 

Make  it  an  invariable  rule  to  keep  new  hogs  in  separate  pens 
for  at  least  three  weeks,  and  it  is  better  to  keep  them  away  from 
your  regular  herd  for  four  weeks. 

Removal  of  Sick  from  Herd. — It  has  often  been  said  that 
by  removal  of  the  sick  hogs  from  a  herd  and  keeping  them  sepa- 
rate we  will  be  able  to  check  the  spread  of  cholera  in  the  herd. 
While  this  is  a  good  practice,  and  may  occasionally  be  a  success,  it 
is  by  no  means  always  so.  As  a  rule,  the  entire  herd  has  already 
been  infected  from  the  manure  and  other  discharges  of  the  sick 
anunals,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  days  when  they  will  come 
down  with  the  disease.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  urine  and  manure 
of  a  cholera  hog  are  capable  of  causing  the  disease  in  a  healthy  hog 
for  several  hours  before  he  shows  signs  of  being  sick. 

Separation  Into  Small  Herds. — About  the  only  way  in  which 
separation  of  well  from  sick  animals  can  do  much  good  is  to  remove 
the  entire  herd  to  a  new  range  or  pasture,  and  then  divide  them  up 
into  small  bunches  of,  say,  3  or  4  animals.  In  this  way  we  may 
be  fortunate  enough  to  in  part  check  the  disease.  A  few  of  the  small 
bunches  may  entirely  escape  and  be  saved,  whereas,  if  they  had 
all  been  left  together,  they  would  have  taken  the  disease  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  herd.  Once  in  a  while,  by  leaving  the  sick  hogs 
in  the  old  feed  lot  and  turning  all  the  well  animals  into  a  new 
V^me  which  has  not  had  hogs  on  it  for  several  months,  the  dis- 
€Me  may  be  checked.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  is  very  hard  to  head 
the  disease  off  once  it  makes  its  appearance,  except  by  the  use  of  the 
nw  treatment  by  means  of  serum. 

This  case  also  gives  us  another  very  interesting  point  about  the 
uu^ubation  period  of  cholera.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  cholera 
showed  up  first  in  the  shoats,  and  a  few  days  later  the  old  sows 
^mui  to  get  sick.    This  is  usually  always  the  case,  as  the  younger 
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the  animal  may  be,  the  easier  it  is  for  him  to  take  cholera.  In  other 
words,  the  young  animals  are  more  susceptible,  that  is,  they  have 
less  power  to  resist  the  virus  of  cholera,  and  so  they  get  sick  quicker 
than  the  old  sows  do,  because  these  older  animals  seem  to  have 
more  resistance.  It  is  very  much  the  same  in  human  beings 
with  many  diseases.  For  instance,  diphtheria  will  very  quickly 
attack  a  child,  while  a  grown-up  person  may  be  able  to  fight  off 
the  disease  entirely;  in  fact,  it  is  seldom  that  men  or  women  get 
diphtheria  after  they  are  twenty  years  old. 

How  Resistance  Can  Be  Increased. — Old  sows  are  especially 
resistant  to  cholera  germs,  and,  as  was  the  case  in  this  herd,  many 
of  them  pass  through  an  outbreak  of  cholera  without  even  showing 
any  signs  of  being  sick  at  all.  I  have  seen  cases  where  every  shoat 
and  pig  on  the  place  died,  but  the  old  sows  came  through  in  pretty 
good  shape.  This  is  not  always  true,  of  course,  and  very  often  the 
disease  is  so  severe  that  it  wipes  out  old  hogs  and  shoats  alike,  and 
leaves  the  pens  entirely  bare.  This  resisting  power  against  cholera 
can  be  very  much  built  up  by  the  use  of  serum,  and  especially  the 
serum-simultaneous  treatment.  By  proper  use  of  this  means  of 
increasing  resistance  to  cholera  we  hope  some  day  to  be  able  to  wipe 
out  the  disease  entirely,  by  getting  the  resistance  of  all  the  hogs 
in  the  cholera  belt  so  strongly  developed  that  the  germs  will  not 
be  able  to  make  them  sick. 

At  the  United  States  Government  serum  plant  in  Ames,  Iowa, 
the  young  shoats  used  for  the  production  of  virus  with  which  to 
inject  the  hogs  from  which  serum  is  obtained  receive  a  deep  injec- 
tion of  pure  hog-cholera  blood  deep  into  the  muscles  or  meat  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  hams.  In  this  way  the  pigs  receive  a  sure 
infection  with  cholera,  and  they  begin  to  get  sick,  as  a  rule,  about  the 
afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  or  some  time  during  the  fifth  day  after 
they  have  been  injected.  When  these  pigs  are  killed  on  the  fifth 
or  sixth  day  they  are  bled  so  as  to  get  the  virus  to  inject  other 
animals  and  produce  serum.  They  are  then  cut  open  and  exam- 
ined, and  in  practically  every  case  they  show  signs  of  cholera  both 
in  the  organs  of  the  abdominal  cavity  and  in  the  chest. 

In  this  work  at  the  Ames  plant  there  are  several  reasons  why 
the  disease  should  make  its  appearance  so  regularly  on  about  the 
fifth  day.     In  the  first  place  the  pigs  used  for  this  virus  production 
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ire  young  shoats  which  weigh  from  50  to  100  pounds,  and  so  are 
juBt  the  right  age  and  size  to  very  quickly  take  the  disease. 

Second,  the  amount  of  virus  which  enters  the  body  of  each 
\Hg  '\s  quite  large,  and  is  much  more  than  the  animal  would  get  into 
its  body  under  ordinary  conditions  in  regular  feed  lots,  even  if 
rholera  were  present  in  the  herd,  unless  thoy  were  fed  with  the 
dead  bodies  of  animals  which  had  died  from  cholera. 

This  dose  of  virus  does  not  seem  to  make  as  much  of  a  difference, 
liuwever,  as  one  might  think.  It  has  been  found  at  the  Ames  serum 
plant  that  an  averaRe  dose  of  cholera  virus  will  make  the  animal 
atk  just  about  as  quick  as  will  a  much  larger  dose. 

The  rapid  appearance  of  ('holera  in  these  pigs  at  Ames  is  also 
partly  a<'C0unt«d  for  by  the  method  used  for  getting  the  virus  into 
llie  body.  Instead  of  feeding  the  germs  to  the  animals  with  the 
food,  a  syringe  and  long  needle  are  used,  and  the  pure  hog-cholera 
Wood,  containing  millions  of  hog-cholera  germs,  is  injected  deep 
in  the  musoles  of  the  ham.  In  this  way  every  one  of  the  germs  is 
ibnorbed  into  the  system,  and  they  have  a  chance  to  work  much 
more  rapidly  than  they  would  were  they  just  given  to  the  animals 
with  the  food. 

Another  example  of  how  quick  hogs  may  be  taken  sick  with 
rholera  when  they  get  a  lai^  enoi^h  amount  of  the  virus  is  shown 
hytbe  following  case:  A  certain  farmer  in  southern  Minnesota  had 
Wt  the  fann,  and  with  his  wife  moved  to  town.  The  oldest  son 
wmuned  on  the  home  place  and  ran  the  form  on  a  grain-rent 
basis.  At  the  home  in  the  city  the  fanner  had  quite  a  large  amount 
o(  empty  space,  and  so  he  fenced  off  a  small  pen  in  which  he 
placed  two  young  barrow  hogs.  These  two  animals  were  fed  with 
tbe  (lop  from  the  kitchen,  and  also  with  slop  and  refuse  from  the 
kitchens  of  two  or  three  of  the  neighbors,  it  being  more  convenient 
to  give  it  to  the  hogs  than  to  hire  a  man  to  haul  it  away.  It  was 
tlf^  int«ntion  Uj  fatten  the.se  two  barrows,  and  later  on  kill  them  for 
wioi^r  meat  supply. 

Along  with  other  refuse  which  they  received  from  the  kitchens 

1  »as  a  considerable  amount  of  pork  trimmings,  such  as  bacon  rinds, 

a  pork  chops,  and  other  straps  of  meat  such  as  ordinarily 

D  kitchens.    Late  in  the  summer  one  of  the  animals  got 

Id  p  few  hours  v 
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As  it  was  very  unhandy  to  bury  the  animal  m  the  city,  the  son 
sent  a  hired  man  in  from  the  farm,  and  the  dead  carcass  was  loaded 
on  the  wagon  and  hauled  out  to  the  farm,  where  it  was  dumped 
over  into  the  feed  lot  and  left  for  the  other  hogs  to  eat,  which 
they  very  quickly  did.  The  remaining  barrow  in  the  city  also  died 
in  a  few  days,  and  this  dead  hog  was  also  taken  out  and  fed  to  the 
hogs  at  the  farm. 

A  neighbor  just  across  the  alley  in  the  city  had  one  hog  which 
he  had  been  fattening.  This  animal  was  noticed  one  morning  to 
be  slightly  droopy  He  at  once  called  up  a  local  butcher,  and  the 
hog  was  killed  that  afternoon.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  if  this  hog 
was  getting  sick  with  cholera  or  not,  as  it  was  killed  before  the 
symptoms  had  a  good  chance  to  fully  develop,  and,  as  there  was 
no  meat  inspection  in  this  town,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  whether 
the  bowels,  liver,  kidneys,  or  lungs  showed  cholera  marks  or 
not. 

Six  days  after  the  first  dead  barrow  had  been  hauled  out  to 
the  farm  and  fed  to  the  well  animals  in  the  herd  there,  3  of  the 
young  shoats  in  the  lot  were  noted  to  be  sick,  and  on  the  next 
morning  the  disease  was  seen  to  be  starting  in  an  old  boar  who  had 
been  suflfering  with  a  diarrhea  all  summer,  due  to  some  sort  of  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  bowels.  Ten  days  later  a  number  of  old 
sows  in  the  feed  lot  were  developing  the  same  signs  of  disease,  and 
from  this  time  on  the  death  of  3  or  4  animals  was  a  daily  occur- 
rence. Before  the  disease  had  run  its  course  in  this  herd  over  80  per 
cent,  of  the  hogs  on  the  place  had  died. 

It  was  a  most  costly  experience,  indeed,  for  this  man,  and  we  will 
now  go  over  it  carefully,  and  try  and  pick  out  the  important  lessons 
that  can  be  derived  from  it. 

To  begin  with,  the  plan  of  raising  hogs  on  kitchen  slop  and 
table  refuse  is  a  very  p)oor  practice.  While  table  refuse  and  kitchen 
slop  when  fresh,  as  it  was  in  this  case,  is  not  so  very  dangerous,  it 
is  not  by  any  means  a  suitable  food  for  any  form  of  animal.  We 
cannot  expect  even  a  hog  to  do  well  when  he  is  forced  to  eat  such 
food.  When,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  slop  is  allowed  to  stand 
for  hours  or  even  days  in  filthy  slop  barrels,  and  decompose 
and  rot  before  being  fed  to  the  animals,  it  becomes  absolutely 
a  disease-breeding  food,  and    no   hogs    can   be   kept   on   this 
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kind  of  food  for  any  length  of  time  and  remain  free  from  disease. 
If  cholera  does  not  make  its  way  into  the  herd   some  other 

t  disease  will. 
When  to  the  ordinary  leavings  of  the  table  and  kitchen,  such 
as  bread  crusts,  sour  milk,  potato  peelings,  rotten  apples,  etc.,  we 
have  added  scraps  of  pork,  such  as  bacon  rinds,  ham  trimmings 
and  bones,  and  rib  bones  or  other  scraps  of  pork,  we  are  certainly 
adding  something  which  is  most  dangerous,  and  is  very  likely  to 
result  in  an  outbreak  of  cholera  in  the  hugs  which  arc  so  fed.  As 
we  shall  find  out  a  little  later  on,  when  we  closely  stady  cholera, 
the  germs  or  virus  of  the  disease  are  to  bo  found  in  the  blood.  By 
the  blood  the  virus  is  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  body  and  deposited 
in  every  tissue.  The  very  small  blootl-vessels  in  the  skin  are  filled 
with  this  virus-carrying  blood,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  small 
vessels  located  in  the  little  hollow  spaces  of  bone. 

From  the  results  which  have  followed  the  feeding  of  pork  trim- 
ming to  healthy  animals  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  when  from 
fresh  pork,  such  as  is  commonly  sold  in  the  retail  markets  of  our 
cities,  these  trimmings  may  contain  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  virus 
to  produce  disease.  It  has  also  been  found  that  the  germs  of  cholera 
are  so  hard  to  kill  that  they  are  not  always  destroyed  by  the  ordi- 
nary curing  processes  which  are  used  in  preparing  pork  for  the 
niarket.  As  a  result,  when  these  trimmings  are  fed  to  healthy 
animals  they  are  made  sick,  and  by  this  means  cholera  may  be 
■      spread  over  large  sections  of  the  country. 

H  .\nother  very  costly  lesson  which  this  man  learned  from  this 

^t    outbreak,  and  which  we  should  take  advantage   of,  is  the  fact 
^^Ltlnk  we  cannot  feed  carcasses  of  dead  hogs  to  our  healthy  ani- 
^VflAand  expect  them  to  keep  well.     This  is,  of  course,  the  more 
^B    tnetf  the  hog  which  has  died  was  suffering  from  cholera,  as  is  only 
too  often  the  case.     This  feeding  of  dead  cholera  hogs  waa  the 
•lifwt  cause  of  the  outbreak  on  this  farm.     It  cost  this  man  nearly 
one  thousand  dollars  to  learn  the  lesson.     You  now  have  the  op- 
portunity of  profiting  from  this  man's  experience  at  practically  no 
«»t  whatever.     The  object  of  telling  alK)Ut  so   many  of  these 
everyday  cases  throughout  this  work  is  in  order  that  the  reader 
•nsy  the  more  plainly   see  what   have   been   the  experiences  of 
rubers.    Ejtperience  is   the  best  of  all  teachers,  and   everyone 
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should  be  always  on  the  lookout  to  profit  from  the  experience  of 
others,  as  well  as  to  be  ready  to  allow  others  to  profit  by  his 
experience. 

This  man  found,  just  as  hundreds  of  others  have  found,  that 
whenever  hogs  are  allowed  to  feed  upon  the  dead  bodies  of  animals 
which  die  upon  the  farm,  it  will  only  be  a  matter  of  time  until 
there  will  be  an  outbreak  of  cholera  among  these  hogs.  Meat  of 
hogs  which  have  died  of  hog-cholera  is  simply  full  of  the  virus  which 
produces  the  disease,  and  it  is  at  this  time  in  its  most  virulent 
form,  capable  of  producing  the  disease  very  rapidly  in  any  animal 
which  may  eat  of  it.  If  healthy  hogs  are  allowed  to  eat  these  dead 
bodies  of  cholera  hogs  they  will  get  sick  just  as  surely  as  if  the  germs 
had  been  injected  into  their  muscles  with  a  syringe  and  needle,  as 
is  done  at  the  government  serum  plant. 

Another  interesting  point  about  this  outbreak  is  the  ease  with 
which  the  boar  was  attacked  by  the  disease.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  an  old  boar  has  quite  a  bit  of  resistance  to  the  germs 
of  cholera,  and  very  often  will  remain  well  while  every  other 
hog  on  the  place  may  get  sick  and  die  from  the  disease.  This 
boar  had  been  weakened  by  a  long-neglected  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  and  was  in  no  condition  to  put  up  any  fight  against  the 
cholera  virus  when  it  was  taken  into  his  body.  As  a  result,  he  was 
an  easy  victim.  Give  close  attention  to  your  hogs,  and  do  not  let 
any  diseases  of  their  stomach  or  bowels  be  neglected.  To  do  so  is 
to  open  the  door  for  the  entrance  of  cholera  into  the  herd,  and 
cholera  is  always  on  the  lookout  for  the  open  door.  .  It  will  not 
have  to  be  left  open  very  long  until  you  will  begin  to  see  hogs  sick 
with  the  dread  disease. 

Never  keep  an  unthrifty  or  sick  hog  on  the  premises.  If  the 
disease  from  which  the  animal  may  be  suffering  does  not  respond 
to  ordinary  treatment,  the  best  thing  that  you  can  do  is  to  either 
sell  the  animal  for  immediate  slaughter  or  else  knock  him  on  the 
head.  An  unhealthy  hog  is  always  a  source  of  danger.  Cholera 
is  likely  to  finish  up  such  a  hog  at  any  time,  and  before  he  has  died 
he  has  been  the  means  of  scattering  infectious,  disease-producing 
virus  among  the  entire  herd.  It  is  far  cheaper  to  kill  this  one 
animal,  or  sell  him  at  a  loss,  than  to  run  the  chances  of  having 
an  entire  herd  wiped  out  by  hog-cholera. 
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Average  Incubation  Period. — ^From  the  above  case  histories 
it  can  be  seen  that  the  length  of  time  between  exposure  of  healthy 
animals  to  cholera  and  the  appearance  of  signs  of  sickness  is  not 
by  any  means  always  the  same.  We  have  found  that  symptoms  of 
illness  may  show  up  in  three  days,  or  they  may  not  get  sick  for 
nearly  thirty  days.  As  a  general  rule  in  actual  practice,  it  is  found 
that  this  period  of  incubation  will  be  from  ten  to  fifteen  days. 
In  other  words,  it  is  usually  ten  to  fifteen  days  after  the  animals 
are  exposed  to  cholera  before  they  commence  to  get  sick.  This 
may  then  be  stated  as  the  average  incubation  period  of  cholera — 
ten  to  fifteen  days.  It  may  be  shorter,  even  as  short  as  three  days, 
or  it  may  be  prolonged  to  four  weeks. 

In  serum-manufacturing  plants,  where  the  virus  is  injected 
direct  into  the  muscles  of  the  hog,  it  is  usually  found  that  they  get 
sick  during  the  first  week. 

SUMMARY 

Incubation  periods  vary  from  three  to  thirty  days. 
Average  incubation  period  is  ten  to  fifteen  days. 
Among  those  things  which  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  incu- 
bation period  shorter  or  longer  are  the  following: 

(1)  CanditUm  the  Hogs  are  In. — If  hogs  are  run  down  they  get 
sick  quicker. 

(2)  Age  of  the  Hogs. — Young  shoats  show  sickness  quicker  than 
do  old  animals. 

(3)  Amount  of  Virus. — ^The  greater  amount  of  virus  that  is 
taken  into  the  body,  the  sooner  the  animal  will  get  sick. 

(4)  Strength  of  Virus. — Sometimes  the  virus  is  more  powerful 
than  at  others.  In  case  the  virus  is  real  powerful  (highly  virulent) 
it  will,  of  course,  produce  disease  quicker. 

(5)  Period  of  Outbreak. — ^Aninuds  usually  get  sick  quicker  at  the 
beginning  of  an  outbreak  than  later  on,  when  the  strength  of  the 
^irus  seems  to  sort  of  run  out. 

(6)  Temperature. — In  very  hot  summer  weather  and  in  very 
wid  winter  weather  the  animals  get  sick  very  soon  after  being 
exposed. 
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Types  of  Cholera  and  their  Symptoms 

Every  outbreak  of  cholera  is  not  alike,  and  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease  are  by  no  means  always  the  same.  Some  epidemics  are 
very  severe,  others  mildly  so,  while  some  outbreaks  are  very  mild 
in  their  course.  Accordingly,  in  taking  up  the  symptoms  of  chol- 
era it  is  advisable  to  divide  it  into  about  three  classes  or  types  of 
cases,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Very  Severe  Type. — This  is  also  spoken  of  as  the  ful- 
minant type. 

(2)  The  Acute  or  Rapid  Type. — This  is  what  is  commonly 
known  among  stock-men  and  farmers  as  "the  old-fashioned 
cholera.  *' 

(3)  The  Chronic  or  Slow  Type. — In  this  form  of  the  disease  the 
animals  are  never  decidedly  sick,  but  just  keep  running  down  and 
down  until  they  become  stunted  and  runty,  and  either  die  or  remain 
stunted  as  long  as  they  live. 

SYMPTOMS  OF  VERY  SEVERE  TYPE 

In  the  first  few  herds  of  hogs  that  are  taken  sick  at  the  com- 
mencement of  an  outbreak  of  cholera  early  in  the  season  there  are 
often  seen  some  cases  in  which  the  animals  die  without  even  having 
been  noticed  as  sick  at  all.  In  the  morning  the  owner  goes  out 
to  the  pens,  and  finds  that  during  the  night  one,  two,  or  maybe 
a  half-dozen  hogs  have  died.  The  next  morning  the  same  thing 
may  be  found  again. 

Very  often  when  these  hogs  are  cut  open  after  death,  even  by 
expert  veterinarians,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  any  changes 
in  any  of  the  internal  organs  which  will  help  very  much  in  making 
up  our  mind  as  to  the  cause  of  death.  It  has  been,  indeed,  well 
stated  by  Dr.  Connaway,  of  the  Missouri  State  Agricultural 
College,  that  in  these  cases  the  hog  is  simply  dead,  and  we  are  un- 
able to  see  any  reason  as  to  why  he  died,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  he  is  dead.  Very  often  we  may  examine  several  animals  that 
have  died  in  a  herd  before  we  find  one  in  which  there  is  sufficiently 
clear  evidence  on  which  to  make  a  positive  diagnosis  as  to  the  cause 
of  death.  Cholera  should,  however,  always  be  suspected  in  these 
cases,  and  every  effort  made  to  prevent  further  spread  of  the  dis- 
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eaae,  just  the  same  as  if  we  had  absolute  proof  that  the  disease 
was  cholera. 

In  most  of  these  cases  we  will  soon  have  proof  enough  that  the 
outbreak  is  cholera.  Other  herds  in  the  vicinity  will  become 
affected,  and  it  is  not  long  until  we  will  be  able  to  find  dead  hogs 
in  which  the  changes  in  the  kidneys,  bowels,  liver,  spleen,  and 
lungs  show  typical  signs  that  the  disease  is  indeed  cholera. 

Other  cases  which  are  also  classed  in  the  very  severe  or  ful- 
minant type  show  a  period  of  severe  illness  for  twenty-four  to 
thirty-six  hours  before  they  die.  During  this  time  the  sick  animal 
is  very  stupid  and  dull,  becomes  very  weak,  and  loses  strength  very 
rapidly.  The  sick  hog  absolutely  refuses  food  of  any  kind,  but  will 
often  show  a  most  marked  thirst,  and  a  high  temperature,  which 
will  frequently  run  up  as  high  as  110°  F.  or  over.  The  animal  when 
he  tries  to  walk  is  very  unsteady  and  tends  to  weave  and  stagger, 
especially  in  the  hind  limbs.  Finally,  the  hog  gets  clear  down  and 
remains  down,  being  unable  to  rise  even  when  efiforts  are  made  to 
force  him  to  do  so. 

In  such  cases  death  frequently  takes  place  during  the  night 
or  on  the  day  following  the  attack,  and  in  these  animals  when  we 
make  a  postmortem  examination  and  open  the  dead  body,  we 
find  the  engorged  and  swollen  spleen,  enlarged  liver,  spotted  kid- 
neys, and  reddened  bowels  which  are  diagnostic  of  cholera.  In 
these  cases  the  red  spots  on  the  internal  organs,  especially  the 
kidneys,  bladder,  and  lungs,  are  common,  but  the  ulcers  in  the 
bowels  which  are  found  in  other  forms  of  cholera  are  usually  absent. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  disease  runs  such  a  short  course 
there  is  no  time  for  ulcers  to  form.  It  takes  several  days 
for  ulcers  to  form  in  the  bowels,  and  death  in  these  very  acute 
cases  takes  place  before  the  hog  is  sick  more  than  twenty-four  to 
forty-eight  hours. 

SYMPTOMS  IN  ACUTE  TYPE 

Acute  cholera  does  not  make  as  rapid  a  start  as  we  have  just 
8een  in  the  very  severe  or  fulminant  type  of  the  disease,  but  com- 
inences  more  slowly  and  in  a  sneaking  sort  of  manner.  Like  the 
thief  in  the  night,  it  creeps  up  slowly,  and  is  firmly  started  in  the 
J^  before  the  owner  is  fully  aware  that  there  is  anything  the 
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matter  with  his  hogs.  This  is  especially  likely  to  be  the  case 
where  there  is  no  cholera  known  to  be  in  the  vicinity. 

About  the  first  thing  that  the  owner  notices  wrong  with  his  hogs, 
if  he  is  a  man  that  keeps  a  careful  eye  on  them,  is  a  dropping  off 
from  feed.  One  or  two  shoats  will  be  noted  in  the  morning  or  at 
evening  that  do  not  seem  to  care  for  food,  and  prefer  apparantly 
to  remain  buried  in  the  Utter  or  to  lie  over  in  a  distant  comer  of 
the  feed  lot.  At  the  same  time,  the  animals  seem  to  lose  a  great 
deal  of  their  normal  Uveliness  and  activity.  A  healthy  young 
shoat  is  always  full  of  life  and  ginger,  and  when  one  loses  this 
natural  playfulness  there  is  nearly  always  something  wrong. 
Healthy  shoats  will  always  be  found  ready  and  willing  to  eat  at 
feeding  time,  and  they  will  always  fight  for  their  share  of  the  feed. 
When  they  begin  to  get  sick  from  cholera  they  lose  this  fighting 
spirit  and  are  not  at  all  interested  in  whether  they  get  their  share 
of  the  food  or  not. 

Nearly  everyone  has  noted  the  fact  that  a  healthy  hog  has  a 
neat  kink  or  curl  in  his  tail.  Whdn  a  hog  begins  to  get  sick  with 
cholera  or,  in  fact,  from  any  other  severe  sickness,  this  kink  in  the 
tail  disappears  and  the  tail  becomes  straight,  drooping,  and  almost 
lifeless. 

As  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  become  a  little  more  advanced 
and  well  marked,  the  animal  shows  more  distinct  signs  of  being  iU. 
The  sick  hog  seems  to  desire  to  be  left  alone  and  allowed  to  keep 
quiet.  He  will  burrow  himself  in  the  fitter  and  remains  l3^ng 
down  most  of  the  time.  If  noted  carefully  it  will  be  found  that 
the  sick  shoat  prefers  to  lie  upon  his  belly  rather  than  upon  either 
side.  As  the  animals  become  more  and  more  sick  they  refuse  to 
respond  to  the  feed  call  of  the  owner  and  remain  all  the  time  in 
their  fitter,  showing  only  a  desire  to  remain  quiet  and  not  be  dis- 
turbed. If  water  is  brought  to  them  they  wiU  usuaUy  drink  eagerly, 
but  they  do  not  touch  food,  such  as  com,  which  may  be  left  right 
under  their  nose. 

If  aroused,  the  animal  shows  plainly  by  painful  grunts  and 
squeals  that  it  does  not  want  to  be  disturbed.  When  the  body  is 
touched  with  the  hand  it  is  found  to  be  very  hot  and  often  almost 
burning.  At  the  same  time  the  hog  appears  very  tender  and  the 
skin  is  very  sensitive. 
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When  the  sick  hog  tries  to  get  up  it  is  hardly  able  to  do  so,  and 
Mpecially  has  trouble  in  getting  up  on  its  hind  legs.  The  hind 
tJie  body  are  eHpeeially  weak,  and  even  after  the  animal  gets 
standing  position  the  hind  limbs  are  so  weak  that  it  is  often 
able  to  stand.  One  hind  foot  is  usually  t-rossed  over  the 
other,  and  when  the  animal  starts  to  walk  it  is  easily  noticeable 
how  weak  the  hind  legs  are  from  the  staggering  gait  and  weaving 
of  the  hind  parts. 

When  the  patient  is  looked  at  real  closely  it  will  usually  be 
noticed  that  there  is  slight  trembling  of  the  muscles,  and  even  a 
fight  chiU  may  often  be  seen.  If  the  temperature  is  taken  by  a 
thermometer  placed  in  the  rectum  it  will  be  found  practically 
dways  that  the  hog  has  considerable  fever,  often  the  temperature 
nmning  as  high  as  106°  F.,  even  this  early  in  the  disease. 

Every  day  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  become  a  little  more 
severe,  and  especially  is  it  noted  that  the  weakness  of  the  muscles 
ftf  the  hind  limbs  becomes  more  marked.  The  animal  has  greater 
difficulty  in  getting  up  every  time  it  lies  down,  and  when  it  is 
forced  to  stand  or  walk  it  is  scarcely  able  to  keep  on  its  feet,  so 
pronounced  is  the  weakness  of  the  muscles.  There  is  more  and 
more  uiarked  difficulty  in  trying  to  walk,  and  the  sta©?ering  bc- 
amea  more  and  more  noticeable.  Thb  weakness  of  the  muscles 
keeps  getting  worse  and  worse  as  the  disease  progresses,  until  finally 
il  pia  so  bad  that  the  animal  is  unable  to  either  get  up  or  remain 
^landing  aft«r  he  does  get  up. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  skin,  especially  the  skin  over  the 
flanks  and  belly,  becomes  more  severe  each  day,  and  the  touch 
causes  discomfort  and  pain,  which  the  hog  shows  by  painful  grunts. 
He  »  too  weak  to  make  any  show  of  resistance,  but  simply  lets 
you  know  that  it  hurts  him  by  plaintive  grunts. 

The  appetite,  which  is  practically  lost  from  the  start,  is  lost 
entirply  when  the  disease  gets  well  advanced,  and  the  aniinal 
»ti9olutely  refuses  food  of  all  kinds.  There  is,  however,  a  burning 
thirst,  as  a  result  of  the  high  fever,  and  if  the  sick  hog  is  in  a  pasture 
where  there  is  a  running  stream,  this  desire  for  water,  both  inter- 
uily  and  externally,  will  usually  cause  him  to  travel  to  Ihe  banks 
''ftbe  stream,  where  he  will  burrow  himself  in  the  cooling  water  and 
ouid  to  relieve  the  discomfort  produced  by  the  high  fever,  which  is 
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simply  burning  up  the  body  of  the  animal  and  drying  all  the  water 
out  of  his  tissues. 

When  cholera  animals  have  the  range  of  a  pasture  in  which 
there  ia  a  running  stream  the  dead  hogs  are  usually  to  be  found 
either  in  the  stream  or  close  by  its  banks. 

In  a  very  large  number  of  cholera  cases  the  sick  animal,  if 
aroused  and  forced  to  get  out  of  the  litter  and  move  about,  will 
take  a  few  staggering  steps,  then  stand  with  the  back  arched,  the 
flanks  drawn  up,  the  hind  legs  crossed,  the  tail  droopiiy;,  the  head 
low,  and  start  to  cough.     This  cough  of  cholera  is  more  or  less 


Fig.  51.— Typical 


if  bog-cholera.    Note  droop  of  Iwl,  arching  of  b&ck. 
and  cough. 

peculiar.  It  has  something  about  it  tiiat  is  different  from  any 
other  cough  which  hogs  have,  and  once  it  has  been  heard  it  is  not 
hard  to  tell  when  you  hear  it  again.  It  is  a  sort  of  dry,  suppressed, 
barkit^  cough,  but  has  to  be  heard  to  be  fully  appreciated.  Many 
experienced  veterinary  surgeons  and  livestock  men  can  tell  it  the 
minute  they  hear  it,  and  can  niatlc  a  pretty  good  guess  on  the 
dif^osis  of  the  ca.se  without  even  seeing  the  sick  hogs  at  aU. 

This  cough,  however,  is  not  present  in  all  cases.     It  is  more  com- 
mon and  more  severe  in  those  cases  where  there  is  severe  cholera 
pinfection  of  the  lungs  and  other  organs  in  the  chest.     I  have, 
lowever,  seen  many  sick  hogs  which  had  a  very  severe  cough  dur- 
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ing  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  yet  which  showed  but  very  little 
disease  in  the  lungs  when  opened  up  after  they  had  died.  In 
these  cases,  however,  there  was  no  doubt  a  sufBicient  amount  of 
the  virus  in  the  blood  circulating  through  the  lungs  to  cause  severe 
irritation,  and  bronchitis  enough  to  produce  a  bad  cough  without 
showing  any  marked  change  in  the  lungs  on  examination  after 
death. 

As  the  course  of  the  disease  progresses  there  is  the  appearance, 
about  the  second  or  third  day,  of  a  very  important  and  decidedly 
common  symptom,  one  which  is  of  great  help  in  making  a  diagnosis 
of  the  disease.  This  is  the  appearance  on  the  skin  of  a  number  of 
bright  red  blotches  or  spots.  These  first  make  their  appearance 
on  the  ears,  the  eyelids,  the  snout,  the  breast,  the  inner  side  of  the 
flanks,  in  the  fold  between  the  front  legs  and  the  chest-wall,  and 
along  the  belly. 

These  spots  first  appear  simply  as  a  red  flush  of  the  skin,  and 

disappear  if  they  are  pressed  upon  by  the  finger,  but  return  again 

in  a  few  seconds  after  the  finger  is  removed.     As  the  condition 

sets  worse  the  ears  begin  to  swell,  and  a  little  later  there  is  swelling 

of  the  eyeUds  and  other  parts  of  the  skin.     There  is  now  noted  the 

appearance  of  another  kind  of  reddish  spots  in  the  skin.     The 

spots  which  now  appear  are  of  a  darker  red  color,  being  often  a 

deep  purple  or  bluish  shade  rather  than  a  bright  red,  as  were  the 

first  spots  noted.     These  new  spots  are  also  more  permanent  and 

will  not  disappear  on  pressure  with  the  fingers  as  did  the  ones  first 

described.    Some  of  them  are  very  small,  being  about  the  size  of 

a  pin-point,  while  others  are  quite  large,  and  some  of  them  may  be 

even  as  large  as  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

In  some  of  the  very  severe  cases  the  skin  is  spotted  over  with 
these  red  spots  from  one  end  of  the  body  to  the  other,  and  it  is  not 
unusual  to  find  an  animal  in  which  the  entire  skin  appears  bright 
red  in  color.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  hog-cholera  virus  after 
it  enters  the  body  is  carried  into  the  blood-vessels,  and  it  causes 
these  vessels  to  get  swollen  and  filled  with  bright  red  blood.  This 
is  what  causes  the  redness.  When  we  press  on  these  swollen  blood- 
vessels with  the  finger  we  force  the  blood  out  of  them,  and  that  is 
^hy  the  redness  disappears  on  pressure.  In  more  severe  cases 
the  \irus  collects  in  the  small  blood-vessels  and  plugs  them  up,  or 
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they  become  so  swollen  that  they  burst.  It  is  then  that  we  get  the 
purple  or  bluish-colored  spots,  which  are  permanent  and  will  not 
disappear  on  pressure,  because  the  blood  is  no  longer  inside  the 
blood-vessels. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  swelling  of  the  eyelids  and 
snout  is  quite  common  in  cholera.  In  some  cases  this  redness  and 
swelling  of  the  eyehds  becomes  a  very  marked  symptom,  and  we 
have,  in  addition  to  the  swelling,  an  inflammation  of  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  eyelid,  and  with  this  there  is  a  thick  yellowish  discharge 
from  the  eye.  This  sticky,  matter-Uke  substance  causes  the  eye- 
lids to  glue  together,  and  this,  with  the  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  makes 
it  impossible  for  the  hog  to  see.  When  we  consider,  in  addition 
to  this,  that  the  animal  is  very  weak,  and  especially  so  in  the 
muscles  of  the  hind  Umbs,  we  are  very  easily  able  to  understand  why 
it  is  that  the  sick  hog  staggers  so  when  he  tries  to  walk,  and  often 
this  staggering  is  accompanied  by  such  a  marked  degree  of  blindness 
that  it  may  very  properly  be  regarded  as  blind  staggers. 

In  connection  with  the  swelling  of  the  ears  there  is  often  seen 
formation  of  small  blisters  both  on  the  inside  and  the  outside  of  the 
ear.  When  these  form  the  ear  is  usually  very  much  swollen  and 
may  be  two  or  three  times  its  natural  thickness.  These  blisters 
very  often  break  and  we  have  left  in  their  place  a  small  sore  or  ulcer. 
This  scabs  over,  and  we  may  see  cases  where  these  scabs  run  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  one  large  sore  which  covers  the  entire  siuface 
of  the  ear,  either  on  the  outer  aspect  or  on  the  inner  surface.  It  is 
not  the  usual  thing  to  find  this  marked  soreness  of  the  ears,  but  in  a 
very  large  number  of  cases  we  find  the  ears  are  very  much  swollen, 
thickened,  and  red  in  color. 

The  swelling  and  redness  of  the  snout  is  also  conmionly  found 
to  be  quite  extensive,  and  in  addition  to  the  redness  here  we  may 
also  have  the  formation  of  small  blisters  and  even  sores  and  scab- 
bing, as  in  the  case  of  the  ears.  The  very  first  places  for  redness  and 
swelling  to  appear  in  most  cases  of  hog-cholera  are  the  ears  and 
snout.  They  should  alwa3rs  be  looked  for  in  these  locations,  and 
then  on  the  under  surface  of  the  beUy,  the  inner  side  of  the  loins, 
the  flanks,  and  on  the  fold  of  skin  between  the  foreleg  and  the  wall 
of  the  chest. 

With  the  steady  progress  of  the  disease  the  appearance  of  the 
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cck  animal  becomes  more  and  more  typical  and  the  case  easier  to 
diagnose.  There  is  a  rapid  loss  of  flesh,  and  the  hog  becomes  very 
thin,  gamited,  and  weak.  The  weakness  is  especially  to  be  seen 
when  you  try  to  arouse  the  animal.  He  is  so  weak  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  rise,  and  when  he  does  get  on  his  feet  he  is 
hardly  able  to  stand.  The  position  in  which  a  cholem  animal 
stands  ia  a  very  familiar  one  to  those  who  have  seen  many  cases 
of  the  disease. 

The  hog  sick  with  cholera  stands  with  liia  head  down,  the  ears 
drooped,  and  the  eyes  closed,  due  to  both  the  swelling  of  the 
e>'elids  and  the  sticking  together  of  the  lids  from  the  sticky  dis- 
charge that  results  from  the  inflammation  of  the  lids.  The  back 
is  arched  up  and  the  hind  legs  drawn  further  forward  than  they  are 
lielil  in  the  healthy  animal.  The  flanks  are  drawn  up  and  give  the 
animal  a  very  gaunted  appearance.  The  hind  legs  are  not  only 
phi^ed  further  forward  under  the  belly  than  in  the  case  of  a  healthy 
hoR,  but  the  animal  also  very  frequently  stands  with  the  hind  feet 
rmssed,  and  one  foot  may  be  resting  upon  the  other.  The  tail 
is  drooped  and  hangs  practically  lifeless.  The  skin  of  the  animal 
has  u  very  dirty  and  somewhat  greasy  appeurance,  due  to  the  fact 
thai  in  the  course  of  cholera  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the 
amount  of  oily  secretion  given  off  from  the  glands  of  the  skin. 

When  the  animal  tries  to  walk  we  not*  again  some  ver>'  typical 
agna  of  cholera.  Due  to  the  groat  amount  of  muscle  weakness,  it 
i*very  difficult  for  the  animal  to  get  along,  and,  a-s  this  weakness  is 
most  marked  in  the  hind  hmbs,  there  ia  capecially  a  tendency  for 
the  body  to  swing  from  side  to  side  in  the  hind  parts.  The  hind 
limbs  are  used  with  a  gn?at  deal  of  effort,  and  when  the  hind  feet 
»re  tnoved  it  is  common  for  tlie  animal  Uy  get  one  leg  crossed  over 
in  front  of  the  other,  much  as  does  a  drunken  man  when  tr>Tng  to 
""Sk  in  a  straight  lino.  Difficulty  in  walking  is  made  more  pro- 
nnunced  by  the  fact  that  the  animal  is  practically  blind.  There 
i"  nothing  wrong  with  the  sight  of  the  eyes,  as  far  as  the  seeing 
ippumlus  goes,  but  the  lids  are  so  swollen  and  tightly  glued 
'<'?PtJipr  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  animal  to  koop  the  eyes  open, 
t*ii  this  account  the  staggering  gait  of  the  hog  becomes  very  much 
wune  and  we  have  a  walk  very  much  like  that  seen  in  blind 
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Stomach  and  Bowel  Symptoms. — Hog-cholera  of  the  acute  and 
chronic  types  has  a  very  marked  eflEect  upon  the  condition  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  In  opening  up  the  animal  after  death  we 
find  that  there  are  very  marked  signs  of  the  disease  to  be  found  in 
both  the  stomach  and  large  and  small  bowels.  It  is  not  surprising, 
then,  that  we  should  have  very  noticeable  disturbances  in  the  action 
of  these  organs. 

This  disturbance  of  the  stomach  is  first  noticed  as  a  loss  of  the 
appetite.  This  is,  by  the  way,  one  of  the  first  of  the  important 
signs  of  cholera.  The  animal  loses  all  desire  for  food,  and  cannot 
be  tempted  by  even  the  most  favorite  foods.  Not  only  will  the 
sick  hog  refuse  to  come  to  the  trough  for  food,  but,  even  if  food  is 
carried  to  him  and  placed  in  front  of  his  nose,  he  refuses  it.  In  a 
few  cases  there  is  loss  of  appetite  for  the  usual  articles  of  food, 
such  as  com,  slop,  mashes,  and  bran,  but  the  animal  will  eat 
strange  articles,  such  as  dirt  and  old  rotten  wood.  In  other  cases 
the  stomach  trouble  becomes  very  acute  and  severe.  In  these 
cases  the  hog  not  only  loses  the  appetite,  but  he  may  also  get  very 
sick  at  the  stomach  and  vomit  quite  freely  and  often.  In  those 
animals  where  vomiting  occurs  it  is  very  often  found  after  death, 
when  the  body  is  opened  up,  that  the  inner  surface  of  the  stomach 
wall  is  the  seat  of  a  number  of  dark-colored  sores  or  ulcers.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  ulcers  there  is  also  usually  found  a  very  bright  red 
congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  stomach. 

While  appetite  is  lost  early  and  quite  completely  in  cholera, 
thirst  is  usually  increased.  This  is,  in  large  part,  due  to  the  very 
high  fever  from  which  the  sick  animal  suffers  throughout  the 
course  of  cholera.  This  burning  fever  rapidly  uses  up  all  the  fluids 
in  the  animal  body,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  hog  take  in  large 
quantities  of  water  to  make  up  for  that  used  up  by  the  fever 
process.  As  evidence  of  this  great  thirst,  the  sick  hog  usually  seeks 
a  wallowing  place,  or  makes  its  way  to  a  running  stream,  if  there 
be  one  in  the  pasture.  In  the  cooling  waters  of  the  stream  the 
animal  will  burrow  itself,  and  thus  get  the  benefit  of  the  cooling 
influence  of  the  water,  both  externally  and  internally. 

At  the  start  of  the  sickness,  with  the  rise  in  the  fever  and  the 
loss  of  appetite,  there  is  usually  a  short  period  of  one  or  two  days 
in  which  the  condition  of  the  bowels  is  that  of  constipation.    The 
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burning  fever  dries  up  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  and  the  animal  is 
unable  to  empty  thera  for  some  time.  This  condition  of  constipa- 
tion may  remain  through  the  entire  course  of  the  disease.  In  many 
cases  the  animals  die  with  the  bowels  packed  full  of  feces, 

There  are  a  large  number  of  cases,  however,  in  which,  after  a 
few  days,  the  condition  of  constipation  changes  to  just  the  opposite 
condition,  and  we  have  the  starting  up  of  a  verj-  free  and  weakening 
diarrhea.  This  diarrhea  is  of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  and,  when  pres- 
ent, is  a  big  help  in  making  a  diagnosis  of  ttie  disease.  It  may  start 
as  a  rather  brownish,  semisolid  stool,  but  a  little  later  on  the 
discharge  that  comes  from  the  bowels  becomes  very  black  in  color, 
has  a  most  disagreeable  stinking  odor,  and  is  almost  as  thin  as 
water.  This  is  the  typical  hog-cliolera  diarrhea^ — black  in  color, 
thin  and  liquid-like,  and  with  a  very  disagreeable  odor. 

In  some  cases,  where  the  animals  are  running  on  a  green  pasture 
range,  the  diarrhea  may  be  of  a  greenish  color  instead  of  black. 
There  are  some  other  foods  that  may  somewhat  change  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  discharge,  but  the  one  usually  seen,  and  which 
alwa>is  leads  one  to  think  of  cholera,  is  the  black,  waterj'  diarrhea. 
In  some  cases  there  may  be  one  or  two  days  of  constipation,  fol- 
lowed by  one  or  two  days  of  scouring,  and  then  another  period 
of  constipation.  This  may  keep  up  throughout  the  course  of  the 
diaeaae,  the  animal  been  bound  up  one  day  and  scouring  the  next. 
As  a  rule,  when  the  scouring  once  starts  it  is  kept  up  until  the 


i|tt  k  result  of  this  scouring  we  have  a  marked  increase  in  the 
of  the  hog.  This  constant  diarrhea  is  very  exhausting, 
wid,  when  kept  up  every  few  minutes  for  a  couple  of  days,  the  poor 
MJma]  is  hardly  able  to  stand  from  the  weakness  which  comes  on 
M  a  result  of  the  constant  drain  upon  the  system  resulting  from 
this  profuse  discharge.  When  we  take  into  consideration  abo  the 
rftects  of  the  poisons  produced  in  the  body  by  the  virus  itself,  and 
the  action  which  they  have  upon  the  muscle  cells,  it  is  no  wonder 
•hat  the  animal  is  scarcely  able  to  stand  or  walk. 

As  a  result  of  the  lai^  amount  of  liquid  discharge  resulting 
frum  the  continued  diarrhea  the  tail  and  hams  of  the  sick  animal 
!*««»  badly  soiled  with  the  black-colored  bquid,  and  have  a  very 
■Wreeable  appearance  and  a  most  stinking  odor.    With  the  loss 
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in  strength  there  is  also  a  rapid  increase  in  loss  in  weight,  and  the 
animal  quickly  becomes  very  gaunt  and  drawn  up.  The  weakness 
finally  becomes  so  marked  that  the  animal  is  absolutely  unable 
to  rise  or  stand,  even  if  placed  upon  his  feet,  and  finally  death  re- 
lieves him  from  his  suffering,  usually  taking  place  during  the  night. 

Breathing  and  Pulse. — Early  in  the  disease  there  is  not  very 
much  interference  with  the  breathing,  but  later  on,  especially  in 
those  cases  where  the  lungs  are  very  much  affected,  the  breathing 
becomes  very  rapid  and  short.  In  some  cases  the  tissues  around 
the  throat  become  quite  swollen,  and  this  swelling,  by  pressure 
upon  the  wind-pipe,  increases  the  difficulty  of  breathing.  In  such 
cases  the  breathing  becomes  very  noisy  as  well  as  rapid. 

When  the  virus  of  hog-cholera  begins  to  multiply  in  the  body 
of  the  animal,  the  poisons  produced  are  taken  into  the  blood  and 
carried  to  the  heart.  The  effects  of  these  toxins  or  poisons  are  to 
irritate  the  heart  and  make  it  beat  more  rapidly.  This  causes  the 
pulse  to  become  more  rapid,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  more  full 
and  bounding,  due  to  the  increased  force  of  the  heart-beat. 

Later  on  in  the  disease  the  amount  of  the  poisonous  material 
in  the  blood  becomes  so  great  that  it  simply  poisons  the  heart, 
until  that  organ  is  no  longer  able  to  stand  up  under  the  strain. 
As  a  result,  it  begins  to  beat  more  rapidly  than  ever,  but  at  the 
same  time  gets  very  feeble  and  weak  in  character  and  soon  wears 
itself  out.  In  the  last  few  hours  of  the  disease  the  heart-beat 
becomes  exceedingly  rapid  and  weak,  and  often  the  pulse  can 
scarcely  be  felt  at  all.  Death  probably  is  the  result  of  actual  wear- 
ing out  and  failure  of  the  heart  muscle,  due  to  the  poisonous  effects 
of  the  toxins  produced  by  the  hog-cholera  virus. 

Thumping. — In  a  severe  case  of  cholera,  when  the  respiration 
or  breathing  becomes  very  rapid,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  sick  ani- 
mal to  develop  a  case  of  thumps.  This  thumping  is  due  to  a  spasm 
of  the  midriff  or  diaphragm,  which  is  the  large  fan-shaped  muscle 
which  separates  the  organs  of  the  chest  from  those  of  the  belly. 
This  muscle  has  a  very  important  part  to  do  with  breathing,  and 
when  the  breathing  becomes  too  rapid,  as  in  hog-cholera,  it  goes 
into  a  spasm,  and  we  then  have  the  familiar  condition  known  as 
thumps,  in  which  at  each  respiration  there  is  a  spasmodic  drawing 
in  of  the  hind  ribs.    Thumps  is  much  more  likely  to  occur  in  pigs 
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aad  young  ahoatct  than  in  old  hogs,  but  it  may  even  be  seen  in 
tbe%  old  animals  in  some  of  the  severe  cases. 

Tliose  cases  in  which  thumping  develops  are  of  a  moat  severe 
funn,  and  the  outcome  is  usually  fatal.  This  is  especially  so  in 
yoiuiR  pigs  affected  with  cholera.  When  thumps  starts  in  these 
little  fellows  they  are  almost  certain  to  die. 

Changes  in  Urine. — The  action  of  the  kidneys  is  not  inter- 
itmi  with  in  cholera  nearly  to  the  extent  that  we  might  expect, 
when  we  see  the  amount  of  actual  change  that  takes  place  in  the 
Hlructure  of  the  kidney  oa  a  result  of  the  disease.  The  amount  of 
nattr  passed  is,  however,  less  than  usual;  it  is  more  highly  colored 
tbn  normal,  and  may  even  show  the  presence  in  it  of  a  considerable 
lunomit  of  blood.  The  specific  gravity  or  weight  of  the  urine  is 
niuch  increased,  and  when  the  water  is  sent  to  a  laboratory  and 
I'lumined  under  the  microscope  it  is  found  to  contain  a  considerable 
amount  of  blood,  lining  cells  from  the  inside  of  the  kidney,  and 
cjista  made  up  of  clotted  blood. 

In  well-developed  cases  of  acute  cholera  when  an  attempt  is 
iiade  to  examine  the  animal  there  will  be  foimd  marked  t«ndemess 
mmI  hyperscnsitivcnes-s  of  the  skin.  This  is  especially  well  marked 
along  the  belly.  Back  in  the  fold  of  the  flanks  there  can  often  be 
foundaquitelarge.softswelling,  which  is  very  tender  when  touched 
with  the  fingers.  This  is  the  swollen  lymph^lands,  which  are 
Donnally  located  in  this  position,  and  which  are  known  as  the 
inpiinal  lymph^tlands.  In  a  healthy  animal  these  glands  are 
small  kernel-like  Ijodies,  which  can  scarcely  be  felt  through  the 
skin  and  rau-sclcs.  In  hog-cholera  they  swell  up  until  easily  felt, 
mii  become  very  sensitive  and  painful. 

Summary.^ In  making  a  diagnosis  of  acute  cholera  we  should 
Iw*  our  opinion  upon  the  following  important  symptoms: 

(11  Rather  slow  onset,  with  loss  of  appetite  and  tendency  to 
ranain  buried  in  the  litter  of  the  sleeping  pens  as  one  of  the  very 
fint  noticeable  symptoms. 

(2)  The  sick  animal  loses  its  natural  activeness  and  playfulness. 
ftivn  to  remain  undisturbed  and  will  hide  off  by  itself  in  some 
wnier  or  under  the  litter. 

(3)  Normal  curl  or  kink  in  the  tail  disappears  and  that  organ 
h»ngs  lifeless  and  straight, 
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(4)  While  appetite  is  lost,  there  is  a  marked  thirst,  which  becomes 
greater  as  the  disease  progresses. 

(5)  Temperature  goes  up  very  rapidly,  and  the  animal  has  sev- 
eral degrees  of  fever  within  a  short  time  after  the  disease  starts. 
Temperature  may  nm  up  to  106*^  or  108°  F.  and  even  higher. 

(6)  Skin  is  dry  and  hot  at  first.  Later  on  it  becomes  covered 
with  a  sticky,  black-colored,  grease-like  fluid  which  is  poured  out 
by  the  glands  of  the  skin. 

(7)  Scarlet-red  flushing  and  bluish-red  blotches  make  their 
appearance  on  the  skin,  especially  around  the  ears,  on  the  snout, 
chest,  inner  side  of  the  forel^s,  flanks,  and  along  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  belly  These  red  spots  are  more  easily  seen  in  white 
hogs  than  in  the  black-colored  breeds. 

(8)  Ears,  in  addition  to  being  red,  are  swollen  and  often 
covered  with  bUsters  and  small  sores.  These  sores  are  especially 
hkely  to  form  in  hot  weather,  when  the  blisters  become  poisoned 
from  the  bites  of  flies. 

(9)  Sick  animals  are  at  first  constipated.  Later  begin  to  scour 
freely,  and  develop  a  very  stinking,  profuse,  black  diarrhea.  This 
diarrheal  discharge  soils  the  skin  of  the  hams  and  around  the  tail. 

(10)  When  aroused  from  the  litter  of  the  sleeping  p>ens  and 
forced  to  move  about,  the  sick  animal  starts  to  cough.  This  cough 
is  of  a  peculiar  dry,  forced,  hacking  nature. 

(11)  Animal  stands  with  the  back  arched  and  the  flanks  drawn 
up  in  a  gaunted  position. 

(12)  Sick  animals  lose  weight  very  rapidly,  and  this  increases 
the  gaunted  or  runty  appearance  of  the  sick  hog. 

(13)  Animals  develop  very  marked  weakness  in  the  muscles, 
especially  the  muscles  of  the  hind  legs.  This  weakness  makes  it 
very  hard  for  them  to  get  up  or  to  walk. 

(14)  Hogs  sick  with  cholera  have  a  peculiar  staggering  walk. 
They  especially  stagger  with  the  hind  legs.  In  some  cases  the 
weakness  of  the  muscles  and  the  swelling  of  the  eyes  combined 
produce  a  condition  very  much  like  blind  staggers. 

(15)  Eyelids  are  swollen,  and  there  is  redness  of  the  inner  side 
of  the  eyelid,  with  a  thick,  yellow-colored,  matter-like  discharge. 
This  often  glues  the  eyeUds  together  and  adds  to  the  blindness  and 
staggering  gait  when  the  animal  tries  to  walk. 
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(16)  Animal  stands  in  a  peculiar  manner.  The  back  is  arched, 
the  flanks  drawn  up,  and  the  hind  legs  are  crossed  over  each  other. 
When  the  animal  tries  to  walk  there  is  a  tendency  to  throw  one 
hind  foot  in  front  of  and  across  the  other. 

(17)  Skin  becomes  very  sensitive  to  the  touch.  Animals  grunt 
with  pain  when  touched,  even  if  but  very  Ughtly. 

(18)  The  small  lymph-glands,  which  are  located  just  beneath 
the  skin  in  the  fold  of  the  groin,  become  swollen,  softened,  and 
tender. 

(19)  Breathing  more  rapid  than  normal.  Often  becomes  diffi- 
cult and  noisy  in  character. 

(20)  Pulse  at  first  is  rapid  and  strong.  Late  in  the  disease 
pulse  becomes  rapid  and  very  feeble. 

(21)  Urine  becomes  very  much  less  in  amount  than  normal. 
The  color  of  the  urine  is  darker  than  it  should  be,  and  it  may  even 
be  colored  with  blood. 

(22)  Thumping  often  becomes  a  symptom  in  young  pigs  and 
shoals.  This  may  even  develop  in  old  hogs,  but  not  nearly  so  often 
a8  in  young  pigs. 

(23)  Death  is  the  outcome  in  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
cases. 

(24)  Duration  of  the  disease  in  the  acute  form  of  cholera  is  from 
a  few  days  to  two  weeks. 

(25)  Some  cases  pass  from  the  acute  fonn  into  the  slow  or 
chronic  type.  These  cases  are  long  drawn  out,  and  may  end  in 
recovery  in  a  few  cases.  Usually  those  which  recover  are  left 
in  a  runty  condition. 

Percentage  of  Deaths. — In  considering  the  chances  for  recovery 
of  an  animal  which  has  been  attacked  by  cholera  the  outlook  is 
anjihing  but  favorable.  Farmers  everywhere  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  cholera  in  a  herd  is  pretty  near  certain  to  wipe  it 
out.  In  most  outbreaks  in  the  Central  and  Western  States  the 
disease  is  very  severe,  and  the  number  of  hogs  which  hve  through 
an  epidemic  is  very  small. 

Not  only  is  the  disease  pretty  certain  to  produce  death  in  every 
wiimal  attacked,  but  it  is  also  likely  to  attack  almost  every  hog 
on  the  premises.  It  is  only  occasionally  that  we  find  one  or  two 
lK)g8  on  a  place  that  are  not  sick  when  the  disease  once  gets  on  the 
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farm.  Cholera,  once  it  gets  into  a  herd,  will  usually  attack  every 
hog  on  the  place,  and  by  far  the  larger  percentage  of  them  will  die. 

It  is  a  pretty  safe  estimate  to  say  that  at  least  8  out  of 
every  10  will  die  unless  serum  be  used  early.  Of  those  that  are 
left  after  an  attack  of  the  disease  there  are  a  great  many  that  are 
practically  useless.  They  are  hopelessly  stunted,  and  if  allowed 
to  live  they  simply  grow  up  as  nmts,  never  being  worth  the  grain 
that  it  takes  to  feed  them.  It  is  a  better  policy  to  knock  these 
runts  in  the  head,  as  they  are  not  only  of  no  value,  but  they  may 
also  be  a  source  of  spreading  the  disease  among  healthy  hogs. 

These  nmty  hogs  left  after  an  outbreak  of  cholera  seem  to  still 
have,  somewhere  in  their  body,  a  local  infection  with  hog-cholera 
virus,  and  they  are  often  discharging  with  their  urine  and  manure 
enough  hog-cholera  germs  to  start  up  the  disease  in  a  healthy 
herd. 

I  know  of  an  instance  of  this  kind  where  a  farmer  purchased  a 
half-dozen  hogs  from  a  neighbor  at  a  public  sale.  In  the  herd 
was  one  stunted  shoat  which  had  been  through  the  cholera  the 
previous  summer.  When  these  hogs  were  taken  home  they  were 
placed  in  the  pasture  with  the  home  herd.  Two  weeks  later  cholera 
broke  out  on  this  farm  and  wiped  out  nearly  the  entire  drove. 

In  this  case  there  was  no  other  cholera  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  it  seems  almost  a  certainty  that  this  runty  pig  was  the  means 
of  infecting  all  the  other  animals. 

CHRONIC  CHOLERA 

In  some  outbreaks  of  cholera  nearly  all  of  the  cases  seen  are  of 
the  chronic  type.  In  other  outbreaks  the  disease  starts  in  as  the 
acute  type,  and,  after  the  animals  have  for  a  few  days  shown  signs 
of  the  acute  form,  they  may  pass  into  a  more  mild  and  long-drawn- 
out  form — the  chronic  cholera  type. 

In  those  outbreaks  where  the  form  of  the  disease  is  of  a  chronic 
nature  from  the  beginning,  the  animals  develop  signs  of  illness  very 
slowly,  and  may  be  coming  down  with  the  disease  for  several  days 
or  even  weeks  before  the  owner  notices  that  there  is  anything  wrong 
with  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  some  cases  the  attack  is  so  mild 
in  its  symptoms  that  the  animal  may  pass  through  the  entire  course 
of  the  disease  and  never  be  noticed  as  actually  sick.    Perhaps  the 
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H  rick  aninml  may  be  noted  to  be  just  a  little  off  feed  at  times,  but 
r  the  next  day  may  be  eating  again  as  usual.  This  hidden  nature  of 
the  symptoms  may  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  damage.  Hogs  suffering 
from  these  very  mild  cases  of  cholera  are  often  bought  as  apparently 
liealthy  animals  and  added  to  a  new  herd,  with  most  sorry  results. 
It  seems  in  these  cases  that  an  infection  whirh  is  not  capable  of 
producing  acute  symptoms  in  one  herd  of  animals  may,  when  car- 
ried to  a  distance  and  introduced  into  a  new  herd,  have  the  effect 
of  setting  up  an  outbreak  of  the  most  severe  nature,  witb  all  the 
s>'mptom8  of  acute  cholera. 

1  know  of  several  cases  where  this  very  thing  has  happened. 
Hogs  were  purchased  wiiich  were,  to  all  appearances,  in  good 
health.  They  were  taken  to  new  surroundings  and  placed  in  the 
feed  lots  with  other  hogs,  and  one  to  two  weeks  later  the  usual 
nmptoms  of  cholera  began  to  show  up  in  these  new  herds.  When 
psfsed  on  to  the  new  herd  the  disease  made  a  most  wonderful 
change,  and,  instead  of  being  masked  by  a  few  doubtful  symptoms, 
showed  all  the  evidence  of  the  real  old-fashioned  bog-cholera. 

An  animal  which  is  suffering  from  the  chronic  form  of  hog- 
cholera  is  usually  carrying  a  number  of  large  ulcers  in  the  bowel, 
anrl  is  passing  with  the  manure  lai^  amounts  of  the  virus  which 
produces  the  disease.  This  virus  will  attack  any  healthy  hog  with 
which  it  may  come  in  contact,  and  when  it  is  introduced  into  a 
new  herd  the  type  of  disease  which  it  produces  is  often  much  more 
severe  than  that  which  was  present  in  the  animal  that  spread 
the  infection. 

Cureleaaness  with  respect  to  closely  noting  the  condition  of 
animals  that  are  being  added  to  the  herd,  and  failure  to  enforce  a 
priiper  period  of  quarantine  before  adding  them  to  the  other  ani- 
mals on  the  place,  has  often  led  to  most  fearful  losses.  The  intro- 
duction into  the  herd  of  a  ^ngle  animal  suffering  from  chronic 
cholera  has  often  been  sufficient  to  start  up  an  outbreak  which 
will  wipe  out  the  entire  herd  before  it  can  be  checked.  It  is 
impossible  to  be  too  cautious  in  this  respect,  and  no  new  animals 
ihoiild  be  added  to  a  healthy  herd  unless  they  are  first  placed 
in  a  separate  pen  and  carefully  watched  for  a  period  of  at  least 
three  weeks,  and  preferably  for  four  weeks,  to  see  that  they  are 
tbnhitely  free  from  disease.     This  may  mean  a  little  inconvenience 
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sometimes,  but  it  will  also  often  mean  the  saving  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  both  for  the  man  who  goes  to  this  trouble  and  also  to  his 
neighbors;  for  once  an  outbreak  of  cholera  gets  started  in  a 
neighborhood  there  is  no  telling  when  or  where  it  is  going  to 
stop. 

Sjrmptoms  of  Chronic  Cholera. — As  has  already  been  stated,  the 
symptoms  of  chronic  cholera  are  often  very  hard  to  notice.  The 
disease  comes  on  quite  slowly,  and  there  is  no  stormy  onset  with 
severe  symptoms,  such  as  sometimes  marks  the  more  violent  out- 
breaks of  the  acute  type.  About  the  first  thing  that  is  noticed 
as  anything  wrong  is  some  slight  change  in  the  appetite.  The 
appetite  is  not  entirely  lost,  as  a  rule,  and  yet  the  animal  is  noted 
not  to  be  eating  just  right  in  some  way  or  other.  For  a  day  or  two 
the  sick  animal  may  appear  to  eat  as  usual,  and  the  very  next  day 
refuse  food  almost  entirely.  Again,  there  are  cases  where  the 
appetite  appears  to  be  lost  only  for  certain  articles  of  food.  For 
instance,  in  some  cases  the  animal  will  refuse  to  eat  com,  but  eats 
other  articles  of  food  with  fairly  good  relish. 

As  in  the  acute  form  of  the  disease,  there  is  usually  an  early 
disappearance  of  the  natural  healthy  kink  of  the  tail.  This  organ 
simply  straightens  out  and  hangs  lifeless,  instead  of  being  curled  up 
over  the  back  as  it  naturally  is  in  a  healthy  hog.  It  is  a  pretty 
good  rule  to  follow  that  so  long  as  the  tail  of  the  pig  is  carried 
over  the  back  in  a  curl,  and  the  appetite  remains  good,  the  pig 
is  in  a  healthy  condition.  It  is  one  of  the  first  signs  of  disease  when 
the  tail  loses  its  curl,  and  usually  about  the  same  time  there  will 
be  found  to  be  a  change  in  the  appetite. 

With  the  onset  of  a  chronic  cholera  outbreak,  if  the  animals 
that  are  a  little  off  on  their  feed  are  watched  closely,  it  will  be 
foimd  that  they  are  beginning  to  lose  a  great  deal  of  their  natural 
liveliness  and  energy.  They  forage  about  less  than  usual,  and  they 
do  not  care  to  partake  in  the  liveliness  and  playfulness  of  the  other 
young  hogs  in  the  same  pasture  with  them.  Instead  of  this  natural 
vigorous  activity  that  is  seen  in  health,  the  animal  has  more  of  an 
inclination  to  wander  off  by  itself  and  lie  over  in  a  comer  of  the 
lot,  or  go  into  the  sleeping  pens  and  huddle  up  in  the  bedding.  In 
a  herd  that  is  running  in  a  pasture  or  feed  lot  in  which  there  is 
located  a  straw  pile  the  sick  animal  will  go  and  burrow  under  the 
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straw,  and  does  not  come  out  even  when  called  at  feeding  time. 
This  is  nearly  always  a  certain  sign  that  something  is  going  wrong, 
for  a  healthy  hog  will  practically  never  fail  to  come  when  called  by 
the  owner  at  feeding  time.  If  the  owner  ia  a  really  close  observer 
of  his  ho^  he  will  note,  even  before  they  refuse  to  come  up  at  call, 
that  for  a  day  or  two  a  few  of  the  hogs  are  rather  alow  in  responding 
to  the  call,  and  that  they  do  not  squeal  for  their  food,  or  put  up  a 
vigorous  fight  at  the  troughs  for  their  share.  Any  healthy  hog  will 
aqueal  for  his  food  at  feeding  time,  and  will  keep  up  a  steady 
running  fight  for  his  share  of  the  meal  as  long  as  there  U  anything 
in  sight  to  be  eaten. 

About  the  next  thing  that  can  be  noticed  is  the  commencement 
«f  an  irregular  action  on  the  part  of  the  bowels.  At  the  start  for 
a  few  days  this  takes  the  fonn  of  a  constipation,  but  a  little  later 
oa  the  animal  begins  to  scour.  The  passages  from  the  bowels 
during  this  diarrhea  are  dark  in  color  and  have  a  very  disagree- 
able, stinking  odor.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  bowel  di.s- 
ehargea  may  be  founil  to  lie  streaked  with  blood,  and  in  many  cases 
there  pass  out  small  shreds  of  the  ulcerated  bowel.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  disease  causes  a  numlier  of  ulcers  to  form,  and 
these  may  be  ahed  off  and  pass  out  with  the  feces  as  a  part  of  the 
blood-stained  discharges. 

For  several  weeks  there  may  be  kept  up  these  periods  of  diar- 
rhea and  constipation.  One  day  the  hog  is  scouring,  and  the 
next  the  bowels  are  bound  up,  or  there  may  be  constipation  lasting 
(or  three  or  four  days,  and  then  all  at  once  tlie  diarrhea  commences 
again  and  the  animal  scours  everj'  few  minutes,  with  a  profuse, 
irjitery,  black  discharge.  It  Is  not  unusual  to  have  this  alternating 
diarrhea  and  constipation  keep  up  throughout  the  course  of  the  ■ 
disease  in  chronic  cholera. 

In  chronic  cholera  the  thermometer  may  show  but  very  Uttle 
rise  in  temperature.  In  most  cases,  however,  there  will  be  a  little 
fever  present.  There  is  never  seen  the  rapid  rise  to  106°  or  lOS"  F. 
llttt  occurs  in  connection  with  the  acute  type  of  cholera  described 
in  preceding  pages. 

The  red  blotches  on  the  skin,  which  form  such  an  important 
^ftn  of  acute  cholera,  are  not  so  marked  in  the  chronic  form  of 
the  disease.    There  may  be  a  few  red  spots,  especially  back  of  the 
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ears  and  inside  the  forelegs,  but  there  is  seldom  ever  the  wide- 
spread discoloration  of  the  skin  that  is  seen  with  the  acute  cases. 

There  is  often  some  swelling  of  the  ears  and  of  the  eyelids,  but 
it  comes  on  more  gradually  than  in  the  acute  form  of  cholera,  and 
the  swelling  of  the  eyelids  is  seldom  so  marked  as  to  cause  blindness. 
The  swelling  of  the  ears  may  become  quite  extensive,  and  the  flies, 
which  are  so  plentiful  around  feed  yards  in  summer  time,  attack 
these  swollen  ears,  and  often  result  in  the  formation  of  large  sores 
which  are  covered  over  with  scabs.  I  have  seen  numerous  cases 
where  the  entire  inner  surface  of  the  ear  was  covered  with  a  solid 
mass  of  these  sores,  resulting  from  the  bites  of  flies. 

After  the  disease  has  been  working  on  the  animal  for  a  few  days 
the  skin  begins  to  pour  out  a  dark-colored,  sticky  substance,  which 
sticks  to  the  hair  and  serves  to  give  the  animal  a  very  dirty,  un- 
thrifty appearance. 

As  the  disease  progresses  the  animal  loses  flesh  all  the  time 
and  gaunts  up  very  rapidly.  The  flanks  are  sunken  in  and  drawn 
up  and  the  back  arched.  This  loss  of  flesh  is  not  so  rapid  as  in 
the  acute  type,  but  it  continues  for  several  weeks  throughout  the 
course  of  the  disease,  and  results  in  a  much  more  stunted  appearing 
animal  than  is  seen  in  the  acute  form  of  the  disease.  Late  in  the 
course  of  a  case  of  chronic  cholera  the  animal  presents  about  as 
runty  an  appearance  as  can  be  seen  in  any  other  disease  to  which 
the  hog  is  heir. 

Accompanying  this  loss  in  weight  there  is  also  a  gradual  loss 
of  strength  and  the  development  of  muscular  weakness.  This  has 
the  same  result  as  in  acute  cholera.  The  animal  becomes  unable  to 
get  about  very  well,  and  develops  a  wavering  or  staggering  gait. 
As  in  acute  cholera,  this  weakness  is  most  pronounced  behind,  and 
in  walking  the  animal  has  trouble  to  keep  the  hind  legs  from  getting 
crossed  over  in  front  of  each  other.  The  weakness  and  staggering 
in  the  chronic  form  of  cholera  differs  from  that  seen  in  the  acute 
cases,  principally  in  that  it  is  much  slower  in  making  its  appear- 
ance and  is  not  well  marked  until  the  animal  has  been  sick  several 
days  or  even  a  couple  of  weeks. 

When  we  try  to  make  a  close  examination  of  the  sick  hog  suffer- 
ing from  chronic  cholera  we  find  that  there  is  a  great  amount  of 
tenderness,  especially  along  the  under  surface  of  the  belly.     This 
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aen^tiveness  is  not  so  pronounced  as  that  seen  in  acute  cholera, 
and  it  is  also  more  limited  to  the  belly.  In  acute  cholera  the  skin 
is  sensitive  all  over  the  body  and  the  animal  grunts  whenever  it  is 
touched.  In  the  chronic  types  of  the  disease  the  tenderness  is  more 
limited  to  the  surface  of  the  belly. 

If  the  hand  is  rubbed  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  flanks  and 
along  the  folds  of  the  groin  we  will  find  that  the  lyraph^lands 
located  in  this  region  are  enlarged,  swollen,  and  often  quite  tender. 
Cottrse  of  Chrome  Cholera. — The  length  of  time  which  the  ani- 
mal will  remain  sick  with  chronic  cholera  is  usually  several  weeks. 
The  course  is  much  more  long  drawn  out  than  in  the  acute  cholera, 
and  the  final  outcome  of  a  case  of  chronic  cholera  is  rather  doubtful. 
There  are  quite  a  large  number  of  hogs  that  have  chronic  cholera 
and  recover.  There  are  some  of  these  chronic  cases  that  are  so 
mild  and  the  symptoms  so  slight  that  the  animal  goes  through  the 
enlirt  course  of  the  disease,  and  the  owner  never  suspects  that  there 
is  anytliioK  wrong  with  bis  herd.  He  may  notice  that  the  animals 
do  not  clean  up  their  feed  as  well  as  usual  for  several  weeks,  and 
he  may  note  that  in  some  way  or  other  they  do  not  take  on  flesh 
likp  they  should.  He  is  more  likely  to  think  that  the  animals 
hnve  worms  than  to  suspect  that  they  are  suffering  from  chronic 
cholera.  These  are  the  cases  that  are  especially  dangerous,  as 
iikely  to  be  added  to  a  healthy  herd  and  infect  them  with  cholera 
viriLs,  which  in  its  new  surroundings  may  prove  to  be  very  highly 
virulent  and  produce  most  severe  symptoms  of  the  acute  form  of 
the  disease. 

This  is  a  point  always  to  be  remembered,  that  an  animal  euffer- 
iif!  fmm  chronic  cholera,  and  showing  practically  no  symptoms  at 
all  (jf  anything  much  out  of  the  way,  may,  when  added  to  a  herd 
o(  healthy  hogs,  infect  them  with  the  acute  form  of  the  disease. 
Never  add  a  new  hog  to  your  herd  unless  absolutely  certain  that 
there  Is  nothing  the  matter  with  the  new  animal,  and  this  should  be 
made  sure  of  by  keeping  the  new  hog  in  a  separate  pen  for  a  period 
"t  Ihree  or  four  weeks  l^efore  allowing  it  to  enter  the  regular 
M  k)l  with  the  balance  of  the  herd. 

In  the  more  severe  cases  of  chronic  cholera  the  animal  continues 
'"  liwe  flesh  and  strength,  and  the  attacks  of  diarrhea  become  more 
■"d  more  aevere  and  reicur  with  greater  frequency,  until,  finally, 
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the  animal  becomes  thoroughly  exhausted,  and  simply  dies  from 
loss  of  strength.  The  older  the  animal,  the  less  likely  is  chronic 
cholera  to  result  in  death.  In  some  of  these  old  hogs,  after  several 
weeks  of  diarrhea  and  loss  of  weight  and  strength,  the  animal  be- 
gins to  improve  and  may  entirely  fight  off  the  effects  of  the  disease 
and  make  a  complete  recovery. 

When  the  chronic  type  of  cholera  attacks  a  young  animal  the 
tendency  is  for  the  disease  to  be  more  severe  than  in  old  hogs, 
with  death  of  the  sick  shoat  in  a  large  percentage  of  the  crises. 
When  a  young  hog  does  pass  through  chronic  cholera  he  is  usually 
left  with  a  very  marked  degree  of  stomach  and  bowel  disturbance. 
As  a  result,  the  animal  becomes  stunted  and  a  chronic  nmt. 
Such  runts  as  these  are  never  worth  their  keep,  and  it  is  the  most 
economic  plan  to  knock  them  in  the  head  and  thus  get  rid  of 
them. 

When  an  animal  that  has  died  of  chronic  cholera  is  opened  up 
after  death,  and  a  postmortem  examination  made  of  the  internal 
organs,  it  is  usually  found  that  the  most  of  the  changes  produced 
by  the  disease  are  located  in  the  bowels,  and  especially  in  the  large 
bowel.  The  typical  button-like  ulcers  are  particularly  common 
in  this  type  of  cholera.  As  a  rule,  the  kidneys  also  are  quite  well 
spotted  up,  but  the  changes  in  the  lungs  and  other  organs  of  the 
chest  are  comparatively  sUght  as  compared  with  those  found  in 
cases  of  acute  cholera. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  DIAGNOSIS 

Cholera  being  a  disease  that  appears  in  different  forms  in  each 
individual  outbreak  and  in  different  seasons,  it  is  sometimes  rather 
difficult  to  make  a  diagnosis.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of 
general  points  which  hold  true  in  every  outbreak,  and  if  these  are 
carefully  noted  there  will  be  but  little  trouble,  as  a  rule,  in  making 
a  diagnosis. 

When  hogs  have  been  previously  in  good  health,  and  there  has 
been  no  change  made  in  manner  of  feeding,  character  of  food,  or 
housing  conditions,  any  change  from  the  natural  healthy  appear- 
ance should  be  regarded  as  suspicious.  If  with  this  change  in 
appearance  they  manifest  a  gradual  loss  of  appetite,  hide  themselves 
in  the  litter,  and  begin  to  die  at  the  rate  of  one  or  two  a  day,  it  is 
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■  pretty  safe  bet  that  we  are  at  the  start  of  an  outbreak  of  cholera. 
[  When  hogs  get  sick  without  any  apparent  cause  in  the  matter  of 
I  iliet  or  housing,  cholera  is  the  most  likely  agent. 

If,  in  addition  to  these  symptoms,  it  is  found  that  new  animals 
have  been  added  to  the  herd  within  the  past  few  weeks,  or  if  an 
epidemic  of  cholera  be  raging  in  the  neighborhood,  then  our  sus- 
jHcion  of  cholera  is  indeed  well  founded,  and  it  is  almost  a  certaintj- 
that  this  disease  is  making  a  start  in  the  herd. 

if  the  animals  are  closely  obscr\-ed,  it  is  quit«  likely  that  there 
will  soon  be  noted  the  black-colored  diarrhea,  the  cough,  muscular 
weakness,  staggering  gait,  swollen  ears,  red  spots  on  the  skin, 
swelling  of  the  eyelids,  sensitiveness  to  touch,  and  great  thirst — all 
of  which  go  to  make  the  diagnosis  more  certain. 

If  we  now  open  up  the  dead  body  of  one  of  the  affected  animals 

*e  will  be  very  likely  to  find  swollen  lymphatic  glands  which  are 

filled  and  discolored  with  blood;  enlai^ed,  softened  spleen;  small 

|»i-point  red  spots  in  the  kidneys;  ulceration  and  inflammation 

L  fl(  the  bowels,  especially  the  lower  part  of  the  small  bowel  and  the 

P  bowel;  redness  and  in6ammation  of  the  inner  coat  of  the 

iff  small  red  spots  in  the  muscle  of  the  heart,  and  these  same 

U'nd  splotches  on  the  surface  of  the  lungs.     Our  diagnosis 

m  BOW  no  longer  be  in  doubt.     The  case  is  unquestionably  one  of 

I  ^lera. 

It  is  only  in  those  cases  which  have  a  tendency  to  occur  at  the 
g  of  an  outbreak,  where  the  animal  shows  but  httle  evi- 
il4f  b^ng  sick,  and  shows  Uttle  or  no  change  when  opened  up, 
e  are  likely  to  have  trouble  in  making  a  diagnosis.  These 
««8,  which  have  been  described  un<ler  the  head  of  the  very  severe 
fonn,  are  often  quit«  puzzling,  and  a  diagnosis  ^mply  cannot  be 
Dwde  without  waiting  for  further  cases  to  develop,  or  by  injection 
if  wne  of  the  blood  from  the  dead  animal  into  healthy  pigs  and 
iwiiting  the  outcome. 

Tliere  is  another  type  of  cases  in  which  there  may  be  consider- 
ihle  trouble  in  arriving  at  a  diagnosis.  These  are  the  ones  in  which 
'liere  are  no  changes  to  be  found  in  the  organs  of  the  belly  cavity, 
ind  in  the  lungs  we  find  all  the  signs  of  a  pneumonia.  These  cases 
»» often  puzzling,  and  it  takes  the  aid  of  laboratory  tests  often  to 
*tUe  the  matter.     In  a  general  way,  however,  it  may  be  said  that 
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pneumonia  is  usually  a  far  less  rapidly  spreading  disease  than 
cholera,  and  outbreaks  of  pneumonia  are  not  likely  to  affect  the 
entire  herd  as  does  cholera,  and  neither  is  the  disease  likely  to 
spread  to  other  herds.  A  few  days  of  close  observation,  together 
with  the  history  of  the  case,  will  usually  be  sufficient  to  arrive  at  a 
correct  conclusion. 

In  any  instance  where  the  question  of  use  of  serum  is  under 
consideration,  and  there  is  doubt  as  to  whether  the  condition  is 
really  cholera  or  not,  give  all  reasonable  question  of  doubt  in  favor 
of  the  animal,  and  if  the  history  and  general  appearances  are  sug- 
gestive of  cholera,  have  the  serum  administered  at  once,  even  though 
the  postmortem  findings  may  not  be  absolutely  conclusive. 

Swine  Erys^>elas. — In  European  countries  there  is  another 
very  common  disease  found  among  swine  which  is  known  as 
swine  erysipelas.  This  disease  in  some  respects  rather  closely 
resembles  hog-cholera,  and  must  be  differentiated  from  it  in  those 
countries  where  it  exists.  This  distinction  is  made  by  the  fact  that 
the  disease  makes  the  animal  sick  in  a  shorter  length  of  time  after 
exposure;  the  symptoms  are  more  severe  at  the  time  of  onset; 
there  is  more  congestion  of  the  mucous  membranes;  cough  is  more 
severe  and  breathing  more  interfered  with;  while  the  symptoms 
due  to  disturbance  of  the  bowels  are  less  severe.  In  postmortem 
examination  of  an  animal  \yhich  has  died  from  swine  erysipelas 
there  is  absence  of  the  ulcerated  condition  of  the  bowels,  changes 
in  the  spleen  are  less  marked,  and  we  do  not  find  the  characteristic 
spotted  condition  of  the  kidneys  which  is  such  a  common  finding  in 
hog-cholera. 

TREATMENT  OF  CHOLERA 

Management  of  this  disease  should  be  considered  under  two 
very  broad  headings:  viz.,  preventive  treatment  and  curative  treat- 
ment. Of  these  two  methods  of  treatment,  by  far  the  more  impor- 
tant is  that  which  has  as  its  object  the  prevention  of  the  disease. 
There  is  no  other  disease  in  which  the  old  adage,  **an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,"  is  more  true  than  in  cholera.  In 
the  management  of  cholera  this  statement  is  not  even  strong  enough. 
Better  may  it  be  said  that  "an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  tor 
of  cure." 
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Cholera  is  a  disease  which  can,  and  some  day  will,  be  entirely 
prevented.  Stock  owners  are  becoming  more  and  more  educated 
op  to  this  point  every  day,  and  are  commencing  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  all  that  is  required  is  a  little  care,  and  the  enormous  losses 
that  occur  every  year  can  in  large  measure  be  prevented. 

As  is  the  case  with  human  liberty,  however,  the  price  of  free- 
dom from  hog-cholera  is  eternal  vigilance.  The  owner  must  ever 
be  on  the  outlook  for  possible  sources  of  infection  of  his  herd)  and 
guard  against  them  before  the  damage  has  been  done.  There  is 
no  reasonable  question  of  doubt  but  what  over  50  per  cent,  of  the 
annual  losses  from  cholera  can  be  prevented  by  careful  attention 
to  a  few  simple  measures,  which  have  as  their  object  the  prevention 
of  entrance  of  infection  into  the  herds. 

When  we  make  a  careful  study  of  the  many  conditions  which  act 

as  predisposing  causes  for  development  of  cholera,  we  cannot  help 

but  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  many  of  these  accessory  causes 

are  due  to  pure  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  owner,  and  if  he  will  but 

become  familiar  with  these  conditions  which  result  in  his  herd 

developing  cholera  he  will  be  able  to  ver}'  easily  make  plans  for 

preventing  the  invader  gaining  a  foothold  on  his  premises. 

In  the  practice  of  human  medicine  truly  wonderful  things  have 
heien  accompUshed  along  the  line  of  prevention  of  disease.  Many 
of  the  diseases  which  were  once  widespread  over  the  earth  and 
s^^cpt  away  entire  cities  and  laid  waste  entire  empires,  are  now 
*i«iiost  unknown.  Yellow  fever,  the  old  time  * 'yellow  jack/* 
^Viich  was  once  so  famiUar  in  our  Southern  States,  has  long  since 
m  driven  from  our  shores.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  examples 
what  can  be  accomplished  in  the  line  of  prevention  of  disease  that 
"^Vie  world  has  ever  seen,  and  one  that  every  true  American  citizen 
^Xiay  well  be  proud  of,  is  the  results  of  American  occupation  of  the 
Cllanal  Zone  in  Panama. 

It  has  been  the  dream  of  centuries  that  a  canal  should  be  con- 
tracted across  the  isthmus  and  connect  the  two  oceans.    Other 
nations  have  repeatedly  tried  to  dig  this  ditch,  but  have  been  in  turn 
forced  to  give  up  the  task,  owing  to  the  unhealthy  conditions  which 
prevailed  on  the  isthmus,  and  the  enormous  loss  of  life  among  the 
employees  from  yellow  fever  and  other  equally  fatal  diseases  which 
lurked  in  the  swamps  of  the  Canal  Zone. 
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When  the  United  States  Government  took  charge  of  this  work, 
and  determined  to  place  a  navigable  canal  across  the  isthmus,  one 
of  the  very  first  things  which  was  done  was  to  send  to  the  Canal 
Zone  a  corps  of  trained  army  medical  officers  and  medical  men,  from 
the  United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Corps,  for 
the  purpose  of  makmg  such  sanitary  regulations  as  would  make  life 
in  the  isthmus  safe  from  the  diseases  which  had  stopped  every 
previous  attempt  to  dig  the  big  ditch.  As  a  result  of  the  steps 
taken  by  these  medical  men  to  prevent  disease  the  isthmus  was 
changed  from  a  death-deaUng  strip  to  a  comparatively  healthy 
country,  and  the  lives  of  the  workmen  on  the  canal  are  no  more  in 
danger  than  are  the  lives  of  workmen  in  our  modem  American 
city. 

Very  much  the  same  thing  has  been  done  in  Porto  Rico,  in 
Cuba,  and  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Under  the  old  Spanish  rule 
Havana,  San  Juan,  and  Manila  were  hot-beds  for  yellow  fever, 
bubonic  plague,  small-pox,  and  various  other  epidemics  which  made 
Ufe  in  any  of  the  cities  very  dangerous  for  the  average  white  man. 
When  the  United  States  assumed  control  of  these  island  possessions 
one  of  the  first  things  done  was  to  clean  up  the  large  cities,  and, 
by  taking  proper  measures  to  prevent  disease,  they  have  been 
brought  upon  a  par  with  the  average  American  city,  and  the  Uves 
of  those  whose  business  takes  them  to  Manila  or  Havana  are  just 
as  safe  as  they  would  be  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Chicago. 
Fevers  and  plagues,  which  formerly  swept  away  thousands  of 
lives,  are  now  practically  entirely  stamped  out. 

What  has  been  accomplished  in  this  direction  in  human  medi- 
cine can  also  be  accomplished  in  the  line  of  prevention  of  disease 
in  the  lower  animals  if  we  will  but  make  the  necessary  efforts. 
Hog-cholera  is  a  preventable  disease,  and  it  can  be  driven  out  of 
the  United  States  as  successfully  as  yellow  fever  has  been  forced 
out  of  our  Southern  States  and  the  Canal  Zone.  We  have  already 
in  the  United  States  shown  the  possibilities  along  this  line  in  the 
lower  animals  by  the  work  that  has  been  carried  on  with  pleuro- 
pneumonia, foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  other  animal  plagues. 
Foot-and-mouth  disease  has  repeatedly  invaded  the  United  States, 
and  only  prompt  work  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  officials 
has  wiped  this  disease  out  of  existence,  and  close  supervision  of 
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the  imports  of  cattle  into  the  country  has  prevented  its  reintro- 
duction. 

All  that  is  required  to  produce  equally  efficient  results  in  con- 
I  Mrtion  with  hog-cholera  is  a  thoroughly  determined  effort  on  the 
pgrt  of  every  farmer  in  the  United  States.  If  a  co-operative  effort 
is  made  by  all  the  farmers  and  stock  raisers  of  the  United  States, 
backed  by  the  efforts  of  the  State  Live  Stock  Bureaus  and  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  there  can  be  no  question 
B  to  the  outcome.  We  have  the  weapon  now  at  our  command 
\  with  which  cholera  can  be  forced  out  of  the  land.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Doctors 
Dorset  and  Niles,  of  the  Bureau  Force  of  Veterinarians,  have  per- 
fected a  method  of  manufacture  and  administration  of  serum  which 
will  fove  us  a  weapon  in  our  fipht  auainst  cholera  which  cannot  but 
throw  the  balance  of  power  in  our  favor. 

Serum. — Hog-cholera  serum  is  the  weapon  that  has  been 
Deeded  for  years  to  wage  a  successful  war  upon  cholera,  and  it  now 
only  remains  for  us  to  get  this  weapon  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
carry  on  the  campaign.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  hog  raiser,  and 
ei'crj'  individual  who  profits  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  hog- 
raiang  industry,  to  see  that  our  state  legislatures  and  the  National 
Coogr«'ss  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  establish  and  operate 
smim-nmnufacturing  plants  of  sufficient  capacity  to  supply  the 
neressary  quantities  of  serum  for  immunization  purposes. 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  the  serum  there  must  be  a 
«K)pprative  effort  on  the  part  of  every  hog  raiser  in  the  entire 
wuntr>'  to  stamp  out  the  disease.  Proper  sanitary  regulatioDB 
miisi  be  made  by,  anil  enforced  under  the  police  powers  of,  the 
Siaip  Live  Stock  Commissions  or  State  Veterinarians  of  the  various 
-'aUs.  In  every  community  it  is  usually  the  case  that  we  will 
fiatl  one  or  more  individuals  who  are  opposed  to  any  new  movement 
'liich  is  intended  for  the  public  good.  This  rule  will  hold  equally 
eood  in  the  campaign  against  hog-oholera.  One  or  two  such 
fanners,  who  will  insist  upon  allowing  their  dead  animals  to  lie 
'xpoeed  to  the  attacks  of  buzzards,  or  who  will  allow  their  dead 
''bulera  animals  to  he  along  the  banks  of  a  running  stream,  can 
'^ller  more  cholera  in  a  community  than  the  efforts  of  all  their 
u^ishhors  can  eradicate  in  a  year's  time.     If  success  b  to  crown 
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our  efforts  we  must  have  a  strict  compliance  with  the  laws  of  sani- 
tation by  everyone,  and  where  we  meet  with  those  who,  through 
ignorance  or  stubbornness,  refuse  to  take  such  measures  as  will 
protect  their  neighbor's  herd  from  infection,  then  we  must  deal 
with  them  in  no  uncertain  manner.  These  men  are  a  public  danger, 
and  they  must  be  taught  a  lesson  that  they  will  remember  regard- 
ing the  proper  respect  for  the  welfare  of  their  neighbor  as  well  as 
themselves. 

This  class  of  cases  can  be  best  handled  by  turning  over  to  the 
State  Live  Stock  Commission  or  other  legal  state  officer  the  power 
to  make  regulations  governing  the  disposal  of  animals  which  die 
from  disease,  and  then  give  these  officers  the  necessary  police 
power  to  make  arrests  and  impose  fines  when  necessary  to  secure 
compUance  with  the  law.  These  rules  will  not  cause  any  hardship 
upon  any  man  who  is  really  interested  in  the  public  good,  and  those 
who  are  so  seffish  as  to  have  no  regard  for  the  rights  of  others  de- 
serve to  be  taught  a  lesson.  There  is  absolutely  no  use  in  spending 
large  sums  of  money  to  clear  certain  areas  of  cholera,  and  then  have 
the  disease  started  up  there  again  through  the  carelessness  of  some 
lazy  individual,  who  has  no  care  for  the  welfare  of  his  neighbor, 
and  is  usually  too  lazy  to  even  care  what  becomes  of  his  own  herd. 

If  we  just  stop  for  a  few  moments  and  consider  the  enormous 
losses  that  take  place  in  the  United  States  every  year  from  cholera, 
we  will  see  what  an  unusually  hard  undertaking  this  is,  and  we  will 
also  the  better  appreciate  the  necessity  for  a  united  effort  upon 
the  part  of  the  live-stock  officers  of  all  the  states  and  the  United 
States  Government. 

Cholera  Losses. — As  a  result  of  carefully  collected  figures  for 
the  year  1910  it  is  officially  estimated  that  the  losses  from  chol- 
era in  the  United  States  totaled  from  $50,000,000  to  $60,000,000, 
This  is,  if  anything,  a  low  figure,  as  careful  estimation  of  the  loss 
in  the  state  of  Tennessee  during  the  year  1912  places  the  loss 
there  alone  at  over  $4,000,000.  It  is  likely  that  a  closer  figure 
to  the  annual  loss  throughout  the  United  States  each  year  would 
be  about  $100,000,000. 

This  is  estimating  on  the  live  value  of  the  animals  lost  from  the 
disease.  If  we  take  into  account  the  value  that  these  same  animals 
would  have  if  allowed  to  reach  maturity  and  placed  upon  the 
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market  in  the  fonn  of  lard,  ham,  bacon,  and  other  pork  products, 
the  loss  would  be  stated  in  figures  half  as  large  again  as  those  just 
quoted.  This  is  a  problem  that  is  of  enormous  importance  not 
ak>ne  to  the  farmer,  but  to  every  line  of  business  connected  either 
directly  or  indirectly  with  the  farming  industry.  The  merchant, 
the  banker,  the  editor,  the  physician,  the  veterinarian,  the  manu- 
facturer, all  depend  in  large  measure  for  their  prosperity  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  farmer.  If  these  $100,000,000  that  are  being  lost 
annually  by  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  through  ravages  of 
cholera  can  be  saved  to  them  it  means  increased  business  for  the 
merchant,  increased  deposits  for  the  banker,  increased  business 
for  the  manufacturer,  and  increased  work  and  wages  for  the  men 
employed  in  these  industries. 

There  is  another  factor  also  to  be  considered  in  connection  with 
these  losses.     This  is  the  price  of  meat  and  meat  food  products. 
This  is  a  point  that  touches  the  pocketbook  of  every  household 
throughout  our  nation.     The  price  of  Uving  is  a  constant  source  of 
uneasiness  to  every  householder.     Daily  the  price  of  foods,  and 
especially  of  meats,  is  mounting  higher.     How  can  it  be  otherwise 
when  millions  of  hogs  are  being  swept  away  each  year  by  this 
disease?    These  deaths  mean  just  that  much  less  of  a  meat  sup- 
ply.   Less  supply  means  higher  prices.     Just  a  little  reflection 
along  these  lines  will  show  that  this  is  not  a  problem  in  which  the 
farmer  alone  is  interested.     It  is  much  more  important  from  a 
national  standpoint.     It  is  a  problem  that  strikes  home  to  every 
household  in  the  land,  and  one  which  we  should  all  co-operate  to 
solve. 

The  direct  losses  from  the  disease  itself,  while  they  may  seem 
eDormous,  are  only  a  part  of  what  the  indirect  losses  are.  So  wide- 
spread has  cholera  become,  and  so  frequent  its  recurrence  in  the 
hog-raising  states,  that  farmers  have  begun  to  despair  jof  raising 
swine  as  a  profitable  industry,  and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  the 
farmer  is  no  longer  feeding  grain  into  such  an  uncertain  animal. 
Farms  which  formerly  produced  hundreds  of  hogs  each  year  are 
now  producing  only  just  enough  for  home  meat  supply.  Feed 
lots  have  been  given  over  to  other  purposes,  and  in  many  locahties 
the  swine-raising  industry  has  almost  entirely  disappeared. 
Yet  all  these  losses  are  preventable.    The  entire  plan  of  suc- 
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cessful  hog-cholera  eradication  has  been  worked  out  and  is  now  at 
the  command  of  every  state  in  the  Union.  All  we  need  to  accom- 
plish results  is  a  strongly  organized  campaign  of  eradication  carried 
on  at  the  same  time  in  every  state,  in  every  county,  and  in  every 
township.  Cholera  has  met  its  master,  and  is  destined  to  be  driven 
from  our  country  just  as  surely  as  has  yellow  jack,  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  and  other  human  and  animal  plagues  that  have  from 
time  to  time  gained  a  foothold  on  our  shores. 

Preventive  Measures 

Those  predisposing  causes  which  depend  upon  age  and  sex  of 
the  animal  are  of  no  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  prevention 
of  the  disease,  except  that  the  young  animals  should  be  especially 
cared  for  and  protected  from  those  conditions  which  tend  to  favor 
the  development  of  cholera  in  the  herd. 

Breed. — Again  I  would  state  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
in  prevention  of  cholera  by  the  development  or  breeding  of  any 
special  breed  of  hogs.  Poland-China,  Hampshire,  Duroc,  Chester- 
White,  and  even  the  Razor-back  and  Mulefoot  animals  are  all 
about  equally  susceptible  to  the  attack  of  the  cholera  germ,  and  the 
death-rate  is  equally  high  in  one  breed  or  the  other.  Too  close 
inbreeding  should  be  avoided,  as  this  tends  to  lower  the  natural 
resisting  powers  of  the  herd,  and  fresh  stock  should  be  intro- 
duced from  time  to  time  to  avoid  this  degeneration  which 
follows  close  inbreeding  from  the  same  strain  in  several  succes- 
sive years. 

Feed  Lots. — Here  is  where  the  owner  can  begin  to  take  such 
steps  as  will  result  in  actual  good.  Feed  lots  for  hogs  should  be 
kept  just  as  clean  as  possible.  No  filth  or  dirt  should  be  allowed 
to  accumulate  and  afford  harboring  places  for  the  germs  of  disease. 
Mud-holes  are  just  as  unnecessary  in  the  hog  lot  as  they  are  in  the 
dooryard,  and  should  not  be  tolerated  for  an  instant. 

Hog  yards  are  only  too  common  in  the  hog-raising  belt  where  the 
animals  have  to  wade  about  in  mud  up  to  their  bellies  and  grope 
for  their  food  in  this  same  mud  and  mire.  Concrete  or  board 
feeding  floors  should  be  provided  for  use  in  muddy  weather,  and 
the  hog  lots  should  be  so  drained  that  there  is  never  a  collection  of 
mud  and  mire  even  in  rainy  weather. 
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In  place  of  the  time-honored  mud-hole  hog  wallow  provide  a 
sanitary  concrete  wallow,  in  which  the  animal  will  be  able  to  take 
a  cleansing  bath  and  at  the  same  time  eojoy  the  contentment  of 
coolness  and  comfort.  An  excellent  example  of  a  modem  sanitary 
concrete  hog  wallow  is  shown  in  Fig,  39. 

Give  the  hog  a  chance  to  keep  clean  by  providing  him  with  a 
clean  lot  in  which  to  exercise,  feed  him  on  a  clean  floor,  and  pro- 
vi<le  him  with  a  sanitary  wallow  in  which  to  bathe,  and  you  will 
soon  come  to  the  conclaaion  that  instead  of  being  the  dirtiest  of 
animals  he  is  one  of  the  cleanest. 
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Fig.  52. — Concrete  hog  wallow  in  pen  of  Stat«  Serum  Plant,  Nashville,  Term. 

Hog  lot*  should  always  he  properly  fenced,  so  a.-*  to  keep  the 
animals  from  getting  out  and  straying  along  a  public  highway. 
Cliolera  hogs  are  continually  Ix-ing  transported  to  market  along 
these  public  roads,  and  they  are  constantly  lca\ing  behind  them 
a  trail  of  disease-producing  material.  If  your  hoga  get  out  into 
the  public  road,  and  come  in  contact  with  these  infectious  die- 
charges,  they  are  just  as  certain  to  contract  cholera  as  day  ia  to 
folVow  night.  Properly  fenced  hog  lots  also  prevent  stray  animals 
fnim  entering,  and  keep  out  dogs,  cats,  and  other  prowling  ani- 
mals, any  of  which  may  carry  the  disease  to  your  herd. 

Sleeping  Quarters. — Here  also  a  little  attention  and  exercise 
of  common  sense  will  prevent  enormous  losses,  not  only  from 
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cholera  but  also  from  pneumonia.  Swine  are  often  crowded  to- 
gether in  moat  insanitary,  drafty,  and  overcrowded  quarters.  In 
such  cases  the  animals  huddle  together,  becoming  overheated; and 
then,  when  aroused  from  the  litter  at  feeding  time,  become  ehillctl 
by  exposure  to  drafts  of  chilling  winter  air.  The  result  is,  they 
develop  bronchitis,  a  cough,  and  finally  they  become  so  lowered 
in  resistance  that  they  readily  fall  easy  victims  to  cholera  or  any 
other  infectious' disease  that  may  make  its  appearance. 

In  many  cases  the  animals  are  allowed  to  burrow  under  a  straw 
stack  in  winter.  Here  they  become  overheated,  the  air  breathed 
is  most  impure  and  Elled  with  dust,  and  the  animals  come  out  in 
the  morning  overheated  and  coughing.     Exposure  to  the  sudden 
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Pin.  53. — Sanitary  hoK  houw  on  farm  of  J.  H.  Dunlap,  WiUiamsport,  Ohio. 


change  of  temperature  results  in  chilling,  cough,  and  often  pneu- 
monia. In  those  cases  which  do  not  develop  pneumonia  there  is  a 
weakening  of  the  resisting  power  of  the  animals  to  disease,  and  the 
introduction  of  cholera  virus  from  any  source  quickly  leads  to  an 
outbreak  of  the  disease. 

Sleeping  quarters  should  !»  provided  in  which  it  will  bo  im- 
possible for  the  animals  to  overcrowd.  They  should  be  properly 
bedded  with  suitable  litter,  and  so  ventilated  that  the  hogs 
receive  a  good  supply  of  fresh  air,  and  at  the  same  time  are  pro- 
tected from  cold  drafts.  In  this  way  the  animals  do  not  become 
heated  up  at  night  and  chilled  in  the  morning,  and  we  are  able  to 
prevent  chronic  irritation  of  the  lungs  and  bronchi,  and  the  rei>ist- 
snce  of  the  hen!  is  huilt  up  instead  of  weakened. 
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Water-supply. — Perhaps  this  in  one  of  the  moat  important  single 
factors  in  the  prevention  of  cholera.  Hogs  should  never  be  al- 
lowed to  run  in  a  pasture  where  there  is  a  running  stream  which 
reccivea  drainage  from  other  hog  lots  higher  up  along  its  couisc. 
Il  has  already  been  shown  how  readily  these  streams  may  become 
the  carrierB  of  hog-cholera  infection,  and  we  usually  have  no  way  of 
knowing  when  animals  are  dying  several  miles  up  stream,  and  no 
way  of  knowing  whether  the  stream  is  becoming  infected  or  not. 

Sanitan,-  drinking  troughs,  preferably  of  concrete  or  metal, 

diould  be  provided,  and  the  animals  should  have  constantly  before 

.A JlleDtiful  BUpply  of  fresh,  clear  water,  Ixith  for  drinking  and 


Fij,  H. — A  model  piggery  at  "The  Cedart"  farm,  Colmnbus,  Oliio. 

wallowing  purposes.  In  the  winter  months  the  drinking-water 
shiiuU!  be  heated,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  a  temperature  comfortable  to 
drink.  Water  is  one  of  the  greatest  cleansing  agents  that  we 
poesFss,  and  both  man  and  animal  should  use  large  amounts  of 
ffod,  clear,  fresh  water,  both  inlcmally  and  externally.  Drink- 
ing of  plenty  of  fresh,  clean  water  washes  out  all  the  tubes  ajid 
rawls  of  the  body  and  keeps  them  clean  and  free  from  accumula- 
tions of  disease-producing,  stagnant  matter.  Hogs  will  not  drink 
'BOUfiii  water  if  it  is  so  cold  a«  to  chill  the  body  when  swallowed. 
iim  a  little  attention  to  this  small  point  of  comfort,  and  the 
uiimsl  will  many  times  repay  you  by  increased  health  and  in- 
«ta«d  results  from  the  same  amount  of  food  eaten. 
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One  of  the  worst  outbreaks  of  cholera  that  I  have  ever  seen 
was  spread  through  the  agency  of  a  running  stream.  Early  in 
the  spring  a  farmer  living  along  the  banks  of  this  small  creek  pur- 
chased some  hogs  at  a  pubUc  sale.  These  were  immediately  added 
to  his  regular  herd,  as  they  were  apparently  in  good  health. 
About  three  weeks  later  several  of  the  animals  of  the  regular  herd 
became  sick  and  in  a  few  days  began  to  die.  The  course  of  the 
disease  was  rather  of  the  subacute  variety,  but  postmortem  find- 
ings were  unquestionably  those  of  cholera. 

As  this  was  a  very  busy  season  of  the  year,  the  owner  was 
rather  careless  in  the  disposal  of  the  dead  animals,  and,  as  a  result, 
several  of  them  were  left  lying  in  the  field  where  the  bodies  were 
devoured  by  other  animals  and  by  a  large  flock  of  buzzards  which 
were  attracted  by  the  opportunity  for  a  feast.  The  pasture  in 
which  the  animals  were  kept  was  crossed  by  this  small  stream,  and 
a  rain  which  fell  about  this  time  washed  large  amounts  of  infectious 
material  into  the  creek. 

Lower  down  in  its  course  this  stream  passed  through  a  number 
of  other  pastures,  and  in  the  course  of  two  weeks'  time  animals  on 
the  farms  down  stream  began  to  exhibit  evidences  of  cholera. 
Within  a  month  there  was  a  widespread  outbreak  of  cholera,  in- 
volving the  herds  for  miles  down  the  stream.  Several  nighboring 
farms,  located  back  from  the  creek  banks,  were  infected  by  the 
buzzards  which  were  attracted  to  the  locality  by  the  exposed  dead 
animal  carcasses. 

This  outbreak  illustrates  several  points  in  the  prevention  of 
cholera.  In  the  first  place,  it  shows  the  danger  of  adding  new 
hogs  to  the  herd  without  first  properly  quarantining  them  for 
at  least  thirty  days  to  see  if  they  are  free  from  hog-cholera  or  other 
disease  transmissible  to  other  animals. 

Second,  it  illustrates  the  danger  of  allowing  hogs  to  range  in 
pastures  which  are  crossed  by  a  running  stream,  and  especially  so 
if  this  stream  receives  drainage  from  other  hog  lots  higher  up  in  its 
course,  and  they  nearly  all  do.  This  is  a  danger  which  cannot 
be  overlooked,  as  running  streams  may  carry  the  infection  for 
several  miles  and  infect  hogs  in  pastures  at  a  great  distance. 

This  outbreak  also  illustrates  another  danger  in  the  spread 
of  cholera.    This  is  the  effect  of  leaving  dead  carcasses  exposed  in 
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the  open  field.  Such  carelesanesa  inevitably  attracts  the  ever- 
ready  bu2zard,  and  when  buzzards  begin  to  appear  in  a  oeiKhbor- 
hood  it  is  a  signal  of  danger  and  means  a  rapid  scattering  of  the 
flieeaee. 

No  matter  how  busy  the  season  of  the  year,  it  will  always  pay 
to  take  time  to  bum  these  dead  animals,  whether  they  be  hogs, 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  dogs,  chickens,  or  what  not.  It  is  a  duty  that 
every  man  owes  himself  and  his  neighbor  as  well.  !f  for  any  good 
reason,  such  as  sickness,  a  man  is  unable  to  attend  to  this  duty,  his 
neighbors  should,  if  necessary,  volunteer  their  aid  in  helping  him 
in  other  directions,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  properly 
dispose  of  the  dead  carcasses.  So  important  is  this  matter  of  bum- 
ind  dead  carcasses  that  it  should  be  considered  as  a  public  duty,  and 
ever>'  man  should  make  it  his  business  not  only  to  do  it  himself, 
but  to  see  that  his  neighbor  does  it  as  well.  Any  obstinate  refusal 
to  take  proper  measures  to  thus  prevent  spread  of  disease  to  other 
herds  should  be  reported  to  the  proper  ofGtials,  and  made  the  sub- 
ject of  police  action  on  the  part  of  the  State  Veterinarian  or  the 
local  authorities. 

In  this  instance  just  mentioned  the  carelessness  of  one  individ- 
ual in  this  respect  resulted  directly  in  the  spreading  of  an  epidemic 
along  tlus  valley  which  resulted  in  total  losses  of  close  to  $100,000, 
all  of  which  could  have  been  prevented  by  a  proper  knowledge  of 
the  dangers  of  such  practices  and  the  manner  in  which  cholera  can 
Ix;  and  is  spread. 

In  writing  tliis  book  I  have  particularly  the  desire  to  show  the 
iwwler  just  how  cholera  is  carried  from  one  herd  to  another;  how 
nipidly  and  easily  it  may  be  scattered  through  a  little  carelessness 
or  neglect  on  the  part  of  one  or  two  individuals,  and  likewise  how 
fWidily  it  may  be  prevented  by  a  bttle  care  and  caution  properly 
tpplied.  If  I  accomplish  this  I  feel  that  I  will  have  performed  a 
RTeat  aervice  to  the  American  farmer,  and  will  feel  amply  rewarded 
'or  the  effort  which  it  has  required  to  get  all  the  material  together 
*ith  which  to  prepare  this  volume.  At  the  same  time  I  shall  feel 
that  I  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  the  prevention  and  cradi- 
ratJon  of  hog-cholera,  for  if  stockmen  just  get  a  thorough  under- 
i«»ii(iing  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  character  of  the  infection, 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  spread,  and  the  measures  necessary  for  its 
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prevention,  they  will  have  far  less  cholera,  far  less  losses  from  the 
disease,  and  these  precautionary  measures  when  combined  with 
the  proper  use  of  a  reliable  hog-cholera  serum  should  rapidly  wipe 
out  the  disease  in  any  given  locality. 

In  the  summer  of  1911  I  had  occasion  to  see  an  outbreak  of 
hog-cholera  due  to  impure  water  which  was  brought  about  in  the 
following  manner.  This  outbreak  started  on  the  farm  of  a  renter 
located  along  the  course  of  a  shallow  creek  which  flowed  for  several 
miles  through  a  rich  farming  community  on  its  way  to  a  small 
river.  As  is  usually  the  case,  numerous  hog  lots  were  located 
along  the  course  of  this  stream. 

The  farmer  in  question,  however,  did  not  have  his  hog  lot 
located  on  the  stream,  but  it  ran  through  a  small  woods  pasture 
about  a  half-mile  from  the  hog  lots.  Early  in  the  spring  his  animals 
began  to  get  off  feed,  and  in  a  few  days  had  developed  a  tyjncal 
outbreak  of  cholera.  Just  how  they  contracted  the  disease  I  was 
not  able  to  find  out.  In  the  course  of  a  week  they  were  dying  in 
bunches  of  5  or  6  every  day.  At  first  he  undertook  to  bury  the 
dead  animals,  but  when  they  began  to  die  in  such  large  numb^ns 
he  found  that  it  occupied  too  much  of  his  time  to  dispose  of  the 
dead  carcasses  in  this  manner,  and  so  he  devised  an  easy  method 
of  disposing  of  them. 

Every  morning  he  hitched  up  a  team  to  a  wagon  and  drove 
through  the  feed  lot  and  gathered  up  the  dead.  They  were  then 
hauled  down  across  the  field  to  the  woods  pasture  and  dumped 
into  the  creek.  Here  the  bodies  rapidly  decomposed  and  were 
swept  away  by  the  current.  The  woods  were  soon  filled  with  an 
enormous  flock  of  buzzards  and  crows,  which  also  aided  in  the  dis- 
posal of  the  carcasses,  and,  incidentally,  in  the  scattering  of  the 
disease. 

The  results  of  this  method  of  disposal  of  the  dead  carcasses 
are  not  hard  to  foresee.  The  decomposing  and  rotten  dead  animal 
tissue,  laden  with  hog-cholera  virus,  was  swept  down  the  creek 
and  through  dozens  of  other  hog  lots  lowe^r  down  in  its  course. 
In  about  ten  days  other  herds  along  the  course  of  the  stream  began 
to  show  signs  of  illness,  and  in  a  fortnight  the  outbreak  was  in  full 
swing,  involving  over  fifty  herds  along  the  course  of  the  stream. 
The  buzzards  and  crows  served  to  carry  the  infection  to  the  farms 
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•Ated  back  from  its  banks,  and  the  outbreak  soon  covered  a 

lius  of  several  square  miles  and  involved  a  loss  of  thousands  of 

imals. 

Here,  again,  we  have  an  example  of  an  outbreak  which  was 
I  Intiugbt  about  by  pure  neglect  and  ignorance  of  the  methods  of 
liQtreading  hog-cholera.  Had  this  man  known  that  tlie  hog-cholera 
I  virus  would  be  spread  through  the  wat«r  of  this  creek  into  which  he 

new  the  dead  carcasses  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have  wilfully 


i 


Fi(E.  55,^Vii-w  of  rear  of  country  slaughter-hoiue.  Note  drainage  passed 
down  into  small  slream.  Thl»  ia  one  of  the  metbodH  of  spreading  hug-eholi?rs, 
Vci  fonmiuoity  should  permit  such  cooditioiis  lo  exist  (U.  S.  Bureau  Animal 
Ittlustry  ReporU). 

»ni  the  disease  speeding  down  stream  to  destroy  the  herds  of  his 
iMghbors  We  must  all  Icam  the  dangers  of  such  practices,  and 
*<■  ihnt  our  neighbors  become  educated  along  this  line  also,  in 
oMiT  that  such  carelessness,  which  borders  on  the  verge  of  being 
cnminal,  shaJl  be  avoided. 

Intheeastempart  of  central  Illinois  a  few  years  ago  a  slaughter- 
boiwe  was  erected  just  outside  the  city  limits  of  one  of  the  prosper- 
ous wnail  cities  of  the  farmmg  belt.     As  is  very  frequently  the 
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case,  this  slaughter-house  was  located  back  in  a  hollow  near  the 
banks  of  a  small  creek.  This  creek  wound  on  down  through  the 
farmlands  for  several  miles,  affording  water-supply  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  feeders  along  its  course. 

This  slaughter-house  disposed  of  its  animal  refuse  by  simply 
washing  it  off  into  the  creek  and  allowing  it  to  carry  down  along 
the  course  of  the  stream.  This,  by  the  way,  is  a  very  common 
custom  in  nearly  every  small  city  throughout  central  Illinois  and 
Indiana.  The  local  butchers  usually  do  a  great  percentage  of  their 
own  slaughtering,  and  the  slaughter-houses  are  usually  located  in 
some  little  wooded  gully  at  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  the  waste 
matter  is  either  thrown  directly  into  the  creek  or  is  thrown  into  a 
hog  lot  which  drains  into  the  stream. 

Early  in  August  an  outbreak  of  cholera  occurred  in  a  neighbor- 
ing county,  and  the  owners  of  the  local  slaughtering  plant  saw  an 
opportunity  to  buy  some  cheap  hogs,  so  they  went  over  into  the 
adjoining  district  and  bought  several  loads  of  hogs  which  were 
apparently  healthy,  but  which  the  owners  were  afraid  would  con- 
tract the  disease,  and,  accordingly,  were  willing  to  dispose  of  below 
the  market  price  for  quick  sale. 

These  animals  were  brought  in  and  killed  at  the  local  plant  and 
the  offal  disposed  of  in  the  usual  manner.  As  there  was  no  local 
meat  inspection,  there  is  no  way  of  absolutely  telling  whether  or 
not  these  animals  were  affected  with  cholera,  but  the  after-results 
along  the  course  of  the  stream  evidently  bear  out  the  opinion  that 
at  least  some  of  them  were  infected  with  the  virus  of  hog-cholera. 

About  two  weeks  after  these  hogs  were  brought  in  several  of 
thie  feeders  along  the  course  of  the  stream  began  to  note  evidences 
of  disease  in  their  herds,  and  it  was  only  a  few  days  until  there  was 
a  full-fledged  outbreak  of  typical  hog-cholera  in  full  swing  along 
the  course  of  the  stream,  which  had  been  undoubtedly  contami- 
nated from  the  offal  thrown  into  it  by  the  butchers  at  the  slaugh- 
tering plant. 

This  case  serves  to  present  a  number  of  interesting  problems 
in  the  prevention  of  hog-cholera,  and  also,  incidentally,  in  the 
proper  regulation  of  local  slaughtering  plants. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  made  an  offence  punishable  by 
law  to  locate  a  slaughtering  plant  along  the  course  of  a  public 
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waterway,  as  in  this  case,  and  allow  the  offal  to  be  thrown  into 
the  stream  without  any  precautions  being  taken  to  render  it 
harmless  to  animals  drinking  from  the  stream  lower  down  in  its 
course. 

Another  point  illustrated  in  this  case  is  the  need  for  some  well- 
r^ulated  system  of  local  meat  inspection.    There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion but  what  in  this  case  one  or  more  hog-cholera  carcasses  were 
slaughtered,  and  were  taken  into  the  city  and  sold  as  food  to 
patrons  of  the  market.    This  is  taking  place  every  day  in  the 
smaller  cities  of  our  country,  and  is  taking  place  not  only  in  respect 
to  cholera,  but  also  with  respect  to  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases 
which  are  directly  transmissible  to  man. 

Almost  conclusive  proof  of  this  fact  was  later  given  in  this 
particular  locality,  when  a  farmer  located  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  stream  mentioned,  but  who  was  feeding  his  hogs 
with  swill  collected  from  a  local  restaurant  owned  by  his  son,  had 
an  outbreak  of  cholera  occur  on  his  farm.  This  restaurant  was 
supplied  with  meat  from  the  butcher  owning  the  slaughtering 
establishment  in  question,  and  there  was  little  question  but  what 
the  disease  was  conveyed  to  this  farm  through  infected  meat 
trimmings  collected  with  the  garbage  from  this  restaurant.  Of 
course,  the  infection  may  have  reached  the  farm  in  some  other 
manner,  but  the  circumstances  in  this  outbreak  were  such  as  to 
point  almost  conclusively  to  the  meat  trimmings  as  the  source  of 
infection. 

Every  city  of  10,000  or  more  should  have  one  central  slaugh- 
tering establishment,  which  should  either  be  owned  by  the  city 
or  co-operatively  by  the  men  engaged  in  the  meat  trade  in  the 
city.  This  plant  should  be  under  the  close  supervision  of  the 
health  department  of  the  city,  and  should  have  a  quaUfied  inspec- 
tor located  at  the  plant  at  all  times  when  any  slaughtering  is  being 
done. 

This  plant  should  be  sanitary  in  every  respect,  and  should  not 
he  an  old  tumble-down  shack  located  back  in  some  hollow  along 
the  course  of  a  creek,  sufficiently  far  removed  from  the  roadway  to 
prevent  the  smell  of  its  reeking  contamination  being  detected  by 
passers  by.  Did  you  ever  notice  that  a  slaughter-house  is  usually 
located  back  a  half-mile  or  more  from  any  public  road?    Did  you 
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ever  stop  to  think  why  this  is  done?  It  is  simply  because  most  of 
these  places  are  so  filthy  and  dirty,  and  emit  such  an  abominable 
stench,  that  if  located  near  the  pubUc  highway  they  would  be 
declared  a  dangerous  nuisance  and  the  owners  would  be  forced 
to  clean  up.  Yet  we  are  eating  meat  every  day  which  is  slaugh- 
tered in  these  dirty  holes  by  butchers  who  are  often  not  much 
more  cleanly  than  the  plants  in  which  they  are  working.  These 
conditions  should  not  be  tolerated.  A  slaughter-house  can  be 
kept  clean  just  as  well  as  any  other  place  of  business,  and  the 
residents  in  every  community  should  make  it  their  business  to  see 
that  it  is  kept  so.  The  city  residents  who  eat  the  meat  should  insist 
that  their  food  be  handled  in  a  cleanly  manner  in  a  clean  place,  and 
farmers  should  be  equally  strong  in  insisting  that  the  disease- 
canying  offal  from  these  establishments  shall  not  be  thrown  into 
the  creeks  and  rivulets  to  carry  disease  to  the  herds  along  its 
course.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  farmers  of  this  country 
should  suffer  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  loss  every  year 
just  because  it  will  cost  the  butchers  a  few  dollars  and  a  little 
effort  to  keep  their  slaughter-houses  clean. 

As  a  matter  of  actual  fact,  a  central  slaughtering  plant,  owned 
either  co-operatively  by  the  butchers  or  by  the  city  and  con- 
ducted on  a  self-supporting  basis  by  charging  so  much  per  head 
for  each  animal  dressed,  is  in  the  end  cheaper  than  a  number  of 
small  private  plants,  far  more  sanitary  and  convenient,  and 
insures  a  clean,  wholesome  meat-supply  to  the  city. 

As  another  example  of  how  easy  it  is  for  a  stream  to  become 
contaminated  with  the  virus  of  cholera,  even  when  it  is  not  di- 
rectly infected  by  the  dead  bodies  of  cholera  animals,  I  would  call 
attention  to  the  following  outbreak  which  occurred  in  southern 
Wisconsin  a  few  seasons  ago: 

The  outbreak  occurred  in  a  wealthy  farming  community, 
in  which  there  was  the  ever-present  small  stream,  which  flowed 
through  the  pastures  and  feed  lots  of  a  number  of  farmers  and 
stock  raisers  along  its  course.  The  farm  on  which  the  disease  first 
made  its  appearance,  however,  was  not  located  directly  upon  the 
course  of  the  stream,  but  upon  a  hillside,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  above.  Here  the  disease  made  its  appearance  during  the 
winter  months  when  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  and,  while 
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of  a  mild  form,  it  resulted  in  the  death  of  a  large  number  of  animals 
before  it  finally  run  its  course  in  the  early  spring. 

At  the  time  there  was  no  further  spread  of  the  disease,  as  this 
farm  was  somewhat  isolated  from  its  neighbors,  and  the  owner 
was  not  one  of  an  overly  sociable  nature,  and  accordingly  had  little 
communication  with  his  neighbors. 

The  dead  carcasses  were  disposed  of  by  burying  in  a  shallow 
trench  which  was  dug  just  outside  the  feed  lot  on  the  bank  of  the 
hill.  As  the  ground  was  frozen  at  the  time,  and  grave  digging  was 
a  rather  laborious  job,  a  number  of  the  carcasses  were  simply 
buried  in  the  snow  and  left  to  be  otherwise  disposed  of  in  the 
spring. 

As  a  result,  when  the  snow  melted  in  the  spring  it  carried  with 
it  down  to  the  creek  in  the  valley  below  large  amounts  of  infectious 
material.  This  entered  the  stream  and  was  carried  rapidly  along 
it«  course  to  the  farms  below.  In  the  course  of  a  month  after  the 
spring  thaw  began  there  was  the  starting  of  an  outbreak  on  these 
farms,  and  with  the  coming  of  warm  weather  the  virus  seemed 
to  gain  new  vigor,  as  the  type  of  disease  now  produced  was  of  the 
decidedly  acute  type,  and  the  losses  ran  high. 

All  these  examples  go  to  show  the  many  ways  by  which  a  run- 
ning stream  may  become  a  source  of  spreading  the  disease.  It 
does  not  require  much  reasoning  to  see  that  any  advantages  which 
such  a  stream  may  offer  as  a  convenient  source  of  water-supply  are 
more  than  overbalanced  by  the  great  dangers  to  which  it  exposes 
your  animals,  and  especially  hogs. 

The  shallow  running  stream  is  by  no  means  the  only  dangerous 
source  of  water-supply.  In  digging  a  well  for  supply  of  water  for 
stock  it  is  only  too  commonly  the  practice  to  locate  it  in  some  hol- 
low or  low  spot,  where  water  can  be  found  with  the  least  possible 
amount  of  effort.  As  a  result,  we  have  all  throughout  the  stock- 
niiang  district  a  large  number  of  these  shallow  wells  which  receive 
the  drainage  from  barn-lots,  feed  yards  and  outhouses,  as  well  as  a 
large  amount  of  surface  water,  which  is  always  contaminated.  In 
addition  to  these  sources  of  contamination  very  frequently  these 
shallow  weUs  are  none  too  tightly  covered  over,  and  during  the 
^nter  a  large  number  of  rats,  rabbits,  and  other  small  animals 
15et  into  the  well  and  are  drowned  therein. 
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This  can  have  only  one  result.  The  water  supplied  from  such 
wells  is  a  menace  to  both  man  and  animals,  and  large  numbers  of 
live  stock  and  not  infrequently  a  large  number  of  human  lives  are 
sacrificed  from  this  source. 

Last  summer  I  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  an  epidemic  of 
cholera  on  a  farm  in  western  Illinois  which  was  most  likely  started 
from  impure  water  obtained  from  a  well  of  this  character.  The 
farmer  in  question  had  a  herd  of  about  100  hogs  which  he  had  been 
keeping  on  a  pasture  nearly  a  mile  away  from  the  well  which  proved 
the  source  of  the  disease.  This  well  was  located  in  a  hollow,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  a  neighbor's  hog  lot,  and  received  the 
drainage  from  this  lot  as  well  as  a  large  amount  of  surface  water. 

During  the  early  summer  the  neighbor's  hogs  developed  cholera 
and  died  in  large  numbers.  As  the  first-mentioned  drove  of  hogs 
was  nearly  a  mile  distant,  there  was  no  spread  of  the  outbreak  to 
them.  Finally,  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  the  water- 
supply  in  the  pasture  where  these  hogs  were  kept  began  to  fail, 
and  the  owner  started  hauling  water  from  the  well  in  the  hollow. 
About  ten  days  after  he  started  to  bring  water  from  this  well  his 
hogs  began  to  show  signs  of  sickness,  and  in  the  course  of  about 
two  weeks  several  had  already  died.  The  source  of  the  epidemic 
was  never  suspected  by  the  owner,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the 
true  cause  of  the  outbreak  was  this  water,  which  was  brought  from 
the  well  which  had  been  contaminated  by  seepage  from  the  infected 
hog  lots  located  on  the  hillside  higher  up. 

Several  years  ago  I  remember,  while  Uving  on  a  farm  in  western 
Illinois,  that  a  neighboring  farmer  had  a  well  of  this  kind  which 
had  been  sunk  in  a  low  bottom  land  and  which  provided  an  ample 
supply  of  water  at  a  depth  of  about  14  feet.  This  well  was  loosely 
covered  at  the  top,  and  was  used  merely  for  the  supply  of  water  to 
a  herd  of  cattle  which  were  pastured  in  the  field  surrounding  the 
well. 

Along  in  the  early  spring  a  new  herd  of  cattle  was  turned  into 
this  pasture  to  graze,  and  in  a  couple  of  weeks  after  they  had  been 
placed  in  the  pasture  several  of  them  began  to  show  evidences  of 
indigestion  and  diarrhea.  One  or  two  of  the  animals  became  very 
sick,  and  finally  one  of  them  died.  On  postmortem  examination 
the  carcass  revealed  a  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  canal 
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-oughout  its  entire  length  and  a  very  diseased  condition  of  the 
|«oatents  of  the  bowel. 

Suspicion  was  first  directed  to  the  grass  in  the  field,  it  being 

)elieved  that  it  perhaps  contained  a  poisonous  we«d  of  some  un- 

■known  kind.     By  some  ehant'e,  however,  it  was  decided  to  investi- 

I'^tc  the  condition  of  the  well.    The  cover  was  removed,  and,  lo  and 

p  behold,  the  surface  of  the  water  was  found  to  be  a  floating  mass  of 

dead  animal  bodies.     There  was  removed  from  this  well  fifteen 

rabbits,  one  cat,  two  dogs  and  a  half-dozen  rats,  and  several  mice. 

This  mass  of  stinking,  decomposing  dead  bodies  had  been  rotting 

here  for  weeks,  and  the  toxic  matter  so  generated  had  been  carried 

lo  the  stomach  of  the  cattle  through  the  water.     It  was  no  wonder 

Oiat  they  developed  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels  and  died. 

The  wonder  is  that  the  entire  herd  was  not  wiped  out  by  the  poisons 

so  formed. 

Losses  from  impure  water  are  by  no  means  always  confined  to 
the  hogs  and  cattle  on  the  premises.  Typhoid  fever,  one  of  the 
ntofit  dread  diseases  to  which  oian  is  heir,  is  nearly  always  trans- 
mitted through  impure  water,  Wells  so  located  that  they  are 
below  the  level  of  outhouses  constantly  receive  the  seepage  from 
these  cess-poola,  and  become  breeding  places  for  the  typhoid 
i  which  causes  the  disease  in  man.  Anyone  drinking  this 
irJB  exceedingly  liable  to  develop  typhoid,  and  large  outbreaks 
t1>een  started  in  just  this  manner. 

A  fpw  yean  ago  in  eaat^nx  Iowa  a  rann  hand  came  U>  work  on  a  certain 
'mn,  He  had  come  out  from  one  of  the  nearby  cities  where  he  had  been 
■mpli^ed  in  a  large  factory.  A  few  weeks  after  his  arrival  he  bewail  to  show 
"tni  of  sickness,  which  were  not  very  marked  at  first.  He  (cTHdually  became 
inn  and  more  indiBposed.  and  finally  waa  down  eick  in  bed.  The  case 
■TOilually  developed  into  one  of  true  typhoid . 

On  this  farm,  ad  ia  UBUally  the  case,  the  house  was  located  at  the  highest 
Fxnal  (in  Lbc  fann,  and  the  well  locatiHl  about  a  hundred  yards  further  down  the 
^^  Inward  the  barn.  The  outhouse  was  loc-nted  a  few  yards  back  of  the 
•""».  The  dischaTRee  from  the  patient  were  emptied  in  the  outhouse  all 
UutHucli  the  attack  of  the  disease.  The  case  ran  the  usual  course,  and  finally 
•'iwkrd  two  other  members  of  the  same  family. 

During  the  following  summer  a  threshing  crew  was  working  on  this  farm 
'o  Ine  or  thr«e  daya.  and  while  tliere  drank  freely  of  the  water  obtained  from 
''"'  rtl.  About  three  weeks  later  a  number  of  the  men  who  had  been  in  this 
*™  brcan  lo  feel  indisposwl,  and  within  a  month  nearly  a  score  of  cases  of 
muiae  typhoid  had  developed  as  a  result  of  this  one  contaminated  well,  and 
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in  the  end  three  deaths  were  directly  tmccable  to  this  one  imptopM-ly  located 
well.  The  water  here  had  become  eoDtaininated  by  seepage  from  the  uuUiouh' 
viiiilt,  mid  the  genus  had  remained  virulent  Tor  several  weeks,  producinfc  diapaae 
in  healthy  individuals  at  this  late  date. 

(tn  dairy  farms  there  is  an  added  danger  in  wells  of  this  kind,  in  that  the 
water  used  fur  washing  the  dairy  utensils,  if  impure,  will  transmit  disease  gejuic 
to  the  milk.  Milk  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  culture-media  for  discitHC  germs,  and 
they  rapidly  reproduce,  causing  disease  in  those  wlio  drink  the  milk.  Typhoid 
fever  epidemics  are  thus  started  often  in  cities  loeated  hundreds  of  miles  away 
from  the  source  uf  original  coDtomimitian. 

In  the  fall  of  1900  there  occurred  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fe^'cr  at  the  luwa 
t-tafe  Agricultural  College  in  AincB,  lowu,  which  illustrates  very  clearly  the 
dangers  in  Impure  water  in  transmitting  disease  among  human  beings. 

The  milk  used  at  the  college  had  for  a  considerable  period  been  fumisbHl 
by  two  farmers — Sketon  and  Pritchard,  On  account  of  increased  demand  it 
was  necessary  to  add  another  fanner  to  the  list.  Farmer  Driley  began  sup- 
plying milk  to  the  college  September  3d,  On  October  8th  the  first  ruses  of 
typhoid  began  to  appear  at  the  college.  The  epidemic  rapidly  spread  among 
the  student  bo<ly  and  assumed  large  proportions  in  a  few  days.  All  the  cases 
of  typhoid  occurred  among  milk  drinkers. 

At  the  training  table  of  the  foot-ball  squad  there  were  sixteen  players. 
Thetie  men,  as  a  part  of  their  regular  training,  were  encouraged  to  drink  plenty 
of  milk.  Thirteen  of  these  sixteen  men  contracted  the  disease.  No  cases  of 
typhoid  were  foimd  among  those  members  of  the  student  body  who  did  not 
drink  milk. 

An  invwtigation  was  made,  and  attention  directed  to  the  milk-supply. 
No  cases  of  typhoid  hail  occurred  on  the  Sketon  or  Pritchard  farma,  but  it  was 
discovered  that  a  daught<T  of  famicr  Brilcy  had  been  ill  with  typhoid  cluring 
(he  month  of  August,  Her  bowel  discharges  had  been  emptied  into  the  eras' 
pool  of  an  outhouse  a  short  distance  from  the  hou»e  and  located  at  a  higher 
liwcl  than  the  well. 

Examination  of  the  water  from  the  well  reveiiled  the  fact  that  the  water 
had  been  contaminated  by  seepage  from  this  cesspool,  and  microscopic  and 
bacteriolngic  examination  of  the  water  demonstrated  the  presence  of  the 
specific  germ  which  produces  typhoid  fever.  Water  from  this  well  had  been 
used  for  the  purpose  of  washing  out  the  milk  cans  which  were  needed  for  con- 
veying the  milk  to  the  college.  As  a  result,  there  had  been  the  development  iif 
typhoid  germ.<!  in  large  numbers  in  the  milk,  and  consequent  infection  of  the 
students  who  drank  this  infected  milk. 

Milk  from  this  dairy  was  discontinued  on  October  17th,  and  a  htlle  over 
two  weeks  later  the  la.'^t  case  of  typhoid  was  token  ill  at  the  college.  Tlie«i' 
cases  which  developed  within  the  two  weeks  after  discontinuing  milk  from  the 
Briley  farm  had  already  become  infected  by  germs  from  this  milk,  and  the  dis- 
ease made  itself  inanirest  at  the  end  of  the  usual  incubation  period. 


Hundreds  of  similar  typhoid  epidemics  have  occurred  at  vari- 
ous times  througbout  the  United  States,  and  in  a  great  majority  of 
these  cases  water  polluted  by  sewage  or  seepage  from  an  outhouse  J 
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cesspool  baa  been  determined  to  be  the  real  cause  of  the  outbretik. 
Id  many  epidemics  the  disease  is  contracted  by  simply  drinking  the 
poUutad  water;  in  other  cases  it  is  transmitted  through  milk  which 
has  been  contaminated  on  the  dairy  farm  by  this  impure  water. 
It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  then,  that  in  protecting  your  water- 
supply,  and  so  locating  your  wells  as  to  prevent  their  becoming  con- 
laminated  by  seepage  from  cesspools,  you  are  not  only  protecting 
the  Dves  of  your  live  stook,  but  also  the  lives  of  yourself,  your 
family,  and  other  individuals  as  well. 

When  cholera  is  in  the  neighborhood  it  is  often  a  most  excellent 
p!au  to  add  some  antiseptic  substance  to  the  water  for  the  purpose 
of  ridding  the  stomach  and  bowels  of  any  infectious  material  which 
msy  enter  with  the  food.  A  small  expense  in  this  direction  may 
uflen  prevent  lai^  losses  from  disease. 

Food-supply. — Herein  lies  the  greatest  danger  of  all  to  the 
Iicalthy  animal,  and  the  greatest  possibilities  for  good  in  prevention 
uf  the  disease.  Probably  90  per  cent,  of  the  outbreaks  of  hog- 
rliolera  are  directly  traceable  to  the  eating  of  some  disease-produc- 
inR  material  by  the  healthy  animals.  This  infection  may  reach  the 
food  in  a  great  number  of  ways,  some  of  which  are  hard  to  control, 
but  the  more  important  arc  the  following: 

Never  allow  your  animals  to  feed  upon  the  carcass  of  any  dead 

animal;  especially,  never  allow  them  to  feed  upon  the  dead  bodies 

of  hogs  which  have  died  from  cholera.     To  do  so  is  practically  to 

ensure  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  those  eating  of  the  carcass. 

I  However,  hogs  should  not  be  allowed  to  feed  upon  any  dead 

1  animal  carcass.     While  it  is  true  that  no  other  animal  but  the  hog 

s  afTec'ted  by  cholera,  and  the  animal  cannot  possibly  get  cholera 

I  from  the  meat  of  some  other  animal,  yet  these  dead  bodies  do  con- 

I  lain  other  disease  germs  which  may  attack  the  hog,  such  as  tuber- 

|,mlosls,  and  these  diseases  lower  the  resistance  of  the  animal  and 

like  it  the  more  ready  victim  to  the  inroads  of  cholera. 

Another  danger  never  to  be  forgotten  in  connection  with  the 

exposure  of  a  dead  animal  carcass  of  any  kind,  be  it  horse,  cow, 

«ht*p,  hog,  or  what  not,  in  the  hog  lot,  is  the  attraction  of  turkey 

buuards  and  carrion  crows  by  the  smell  of  a  feast.     These  birds 

can  Bcent  a  dead  carcass  for  miles,  and  will  come  great  distances  to 

feast  upon  any  dead  carcass  that  may  be  exposed.    These  birds 
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always  bring  with  them  the  germs  of  infection.  They  collect 
wherever  cholera  is  found  and  they  carry  with  them  to  other 
pastures  the  disease-producing  material  of  the  disease.  Make  it  an 
unbreakable  rule  never  to  leave  a  dead  animal  carcass  exposed  in 
your  feed  lots  or  hog  pastures. 

Feeding  of  swill  collected  from  hotels  and  restaurants  and  city 
dwelUngs  is  another  great  danger  in  the  spread  of  hog-cholera. 
This  swill  almost  invariably  contains  pieces  of  bacon  rind,  ham 
trimmings,  bones,  and  other  refuse  from  pork.  These  scraps  very 
frequently  come  from  a  hog-cholera  carcass  in  which  the  lesions 
were  so  sUght  that  the  carcass  is  passed  for  food,  or  they  may  come 
from  animals  which  were  slaughtered  in  packing  plants  where  there 
is  no  government  inspection.  In  these  latter  cases  these  meat 
trimmings  very  often  carry  large  amounts  of  disease-producing 
cholera  germs,  and  will  very  quickly  infect  your  herds.  If  you  are 
going  to  feed  swill  collected  from  these  sources,  lessen  the  danger  by 
placing  it  in  a  large  open  kettle  and  boiling  thoroughly  before  using, 
so  as  to  destroy  any  infectious  material  that  it  may  contain.  Even 
then  you  are  running  a  risk  in  using  this  class  of  food. 

Dirty,  rotten  foods  of  all  kinds  should  be  thrown  out  in  feeding 
swine  if  you  desire  to  keep  them  healthy.  You  cannot  expect  a 
hog  to  keep  healthy  on  food  that  is  so  stinking  and  rotten  that  no 
other  animal  will  eat  it.  Keep  your  swill  barrels  reasonably  clean, 
and  treat  the  hogs  on  your  farm  with  some  regard  for  cleanliness 
and  wholesomeness  of  food.  These  dirty,  decomposing  foods  may 
not  produce  cholera  in  themselves,  but  they  do  produce  gastro- 
intestinal disorders,  especially  in  young  pigs  and  shoats,  and  these 
open  the  way  for  entrance  of  cholera  germs  and  the  outbreak  of  a 
fatal  epidemic  of  the  disease  in  animals  which  might  have  been 
able  to  throw  off  the  invaders  if  their  stomachs  and  bowels  had  been 
kept  in  good  condition  by  proper  food. 

In  the  slops  that  come  from  the  kitchen  there  are  often  included 
considerable  amounts  of  soap,  salt  brine,  and  other  irritating  sub- 
stances, which  have  a  very  harmful  effect  upon  the  gastro-intestinal 
tract  of  the  hog,  producing  subacute  and  even  acute  inflammations, 
with  diarrhea,  vomiting,  and  loss  of  appetite.  Frequently  these 
disturbances  are  so  marked  that  the  animal  dies  of  the  attack,  and 
many  of  these  cases  are  set  down  as  deaths  from  cholera,  when. 
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H   BB  a  matter  of  fact,  the  death  was  really  due  to  acute  poisoning. 

^P  In  other  cases  the  animal  recovers  from  the  effects  of  the  poiBons, 
but  the  intestines  are  left  in  such  an  inflamed  state  that  they  are 
readily  invaded  by  the  hog-cholera  virus,  and  a  few  weeks  later  the 
animals  again  bei'ome  sick  and  die  rapidly,  this  time  from  a  true 
hog-cholera  infection. 

During  my  investigations  of  hog-cholera  in  the  Dominion  of 

t  Canada  &  few  years  ago  I  saw  a  number  of  cases  of  excellent  ex- 
wnples  of  infection  produced  in  this  manner. 
One  farmer,  living  about  four  miles  from  town,  had  a  herd  of 
nearly  100  &ne  animals,  which  had  been  thriving  most  satisfactorily 
all  through  the  spring  and  early  summer.  None  of  them  had  been 
nek.  and  every  animal  in  the  herd  was  doing  fine.  About  July  1st 
he  began  feeding  the  animals  with  swill  collected  from  hotels  and 
restaurants  in  the  city.  For  a  few  days  the  herd  continued  to  do 
fine,  and,  in  fact,  seemed  to  be  thriving  even  better  than  before. 

»  About  the  end  of  the  second  week  after  commencement  of  feed- 
ing of  swill  several  of  them  began  to  get  off  feed  and  develop  a 
diarrhea.     This  was  at  first  merely  of  a  profuse  watery  character, 
but  within  a  few  hours  became  of  a  bloody  nature.     Several  of  the 
sick  vomited  and  developed  a  high  temperature.     Death  took 
place  in  quite  a  number,  and  postmortem  examination  showed  a 
most  severe  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  both  large  and  small 
bowels.     There  were,  however,  no  ulcers,  no  dark  red  spots  in  the 
JB      kidneys,  no  reddened  spots  in  the  lungs,  or  other  e^-idences  of 
^M     cholera.     The  animals  had  died  simply  from  an  acute  gastro-en- 
^p     teritis,  produced  by  feeding  of  poisonous  substances  in  the  food 
I  collected  from  these  hotels  and  reataurants. 

On  recommendation  of  the  local  district  veterinarian  the  feed- 
ing of  swill  was  discontinued,  and  the  animals  were  soon  back  in 
normal  condition. 

Another  farmer  in  the  same  locality  had  a  large  herd  of  hc^ 

»  which  had  been  running  for  a  considerable  time  on  a  grass  range, 
*ith  the  additional  feeding  of  some  com  and  middlings.  About 
three  weeks  before  1  saw  the  herd  he  began  feeding  the  animals 
wilh  refuse  from  a  number  of  city  homes,  including  one  hotel  and  a 
number  of  restaurants.  In  the  swill  and  refuse  so  collected  was  a 
ntuiderable  amount  of  bacon  and  liam  trimmings  and  other  pork 
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products.  About  fifteen  days  after  commencement  of  this  line  of 
feeding  one  or  two  of  the  animals  were  noticed  to  be  sick.  The 
next  morning  one  or  two  more  were  oflf  feed,  and  in  a  few  days  over 
half  of  the  herd  were  sick.  These  sick  hogs  showed  the  following 
s)rmptoms:  They  refused  food;  they  remained  huddled  off  in  comers 
of  the  feed  lot;  breathing  was  rapid  and  the  surface  of  the  body  hot 
and  dry.  Those  that  were  first  taken  sick  showed  evidences  of 
marked  muscular  weakness,  especially  in  the  hind  extremities. 
The  walk  was  staggering,  and  one  animal  was  unable  to  rise  at  all. 
The  eyes  were  swollen  and  discharging  a  profuse  yellowish  dis- 
charge. Marked  tenderness  was  exhibited  over  the  entire  body 
and  especially  over  the  belly.  Food  was  absolutely  refused,  al- 
though the  animals  would  still  drink  water.  There  had  been  no 
diarrhea  as  yet,  and  most  of  those  that  were  sick  showed  instead  a 
marked  constipation. 

One  of  the  sickest  animals  was  killed  and  a  postmortem  exam- 
ination made.  The  lymph-glands  in  the  flank  and  under  the  jaw 
were  found  to  be  markedly  swollen  and  softened,  and  showed  spots 
of  blood-red  color  throughout  their  substance.  When  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  was  opened  the  entire  bowel  was  found  to  be 
acutely  inflamed  and  reddened.  On  opening  the  stc)mach  its  inner 
surface  was  found  to  bo  acutely  inflamed,  and  the  organ  also  con- 
tained a  large  number  of  worms.  The  small  intestine  was  a  bright 
red  color,  both  inside  and  out,  being  engorged  with  blood  and 
decidedly  red  in  color.  In  the  lower  p)ortion  of  the  bowel  there 
were  found  a  few  beginning  ulcers.  At  the  base  of  the  ileocecal 
valve  a  number  of  small  grayish-colored  elevated  spots  were  found, 
and  when  these  sp)ots  were  brushed  off,  an  ulcerated  surface  was 
uncovered  beneath. 

The  large  intestine  was  of  a  deep  port  wine  color  and  very  soft, 
being  easily  torn.  On  cutting  into  this  portion  of  the  bowel  several 
ulcers  were  found  along  its  course.  The  spleen  was  enlarged  and 
dark  in  color.  The  liver  was  somewhat  swollen  and  softened. 
When  the  kidneys  were  removed  from  their  capsule,  one  of  them 
was  remarkably  enlarged,  soft,  and  on  its  surface  showed  a  regular 
pepper-and-salt  sprinkUng  with  small  dot-Uke  red  spots.  On 
cutting  into  the  kidney  its  cut  surface  was  engorged  with  blood 
and  also  showed  a  large  number  of  dark  red  spots.    The  lungs 
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and  heart  in  this  case  were  practically  unchanged,  except  for  a 
somewhat  well-murked  flabbinesa  of  the  heart  muscle. 

The  case  was  unquestionably  one  of  cholera,  and  the  source  of 
infection  was  undoubtedly  from  the  bacon  rinds,  hara  trimmings, 
and  other  pork  prwiucts  brought  out  from  the  city.  These  un- 
doubtedly in  part  were  originally  derived  from  animals  that  had 
suffered  from  cholera. 

Another  case,  which  gives  an  example  of  this  same  source  of 
infection,  was  seen  in  central  Illinois.  The  previous  fall  the  farmer 
who  owned  this  herd  of  hogs  had  had  an  outbreak  of  cholera  on  his 
premises.  He  had  selected  3  animals  which  apparently  were 
in  good  health,  and  had  slaughtered  them  at  once  for  hts  own 
meat.  The  balance  of  the  herd  had  been  shipped  to  market. 
The  pens  were  unoccupied  by  hogs  during  the  entire  winter.  In 
the  spring  he  purchased  20  shoats  at  a  pubUc  sale  and  brought 
them  home.  They  were  placed  in  the  ix;ns  previously  occupied 
by  the  cholera  herd.  They  remained  there  for  several  weeks, 
apparently  doing  fine.  No  evidence  of  cholera  or  any  other  disease 
was  to  be  seen.  About  this  time  he  found  one  of  the  hams  which 
had  been  cured  during  the  winter  was  apparently  a  little  sour. 
This  bam  wa*  thrown  out  into  the  hog  lot  and  eaten  by  the  hogs. 
About  fifteen  i.lays  later  three  or  four  of  the  shoata  came  up  missing 
at  feeding  time.  Search  found  them  burrowed  in  the  btter  of  the 
deepii^  quarters.  They  were  aroused  and  driven  up  to  the  feeiling 
troughs.  They  showed  little  inclination  to  eat,  however,  and  soon 
rrturaed  to  the  pens,  where  they  again  burrowed  under  the  litter. 
The  next  morning  one  of  these  animals  was  dead.  Postmortem 
riiowed  typical  signs  of  acute  cholera.  Especially  marked  were 
the  dark  red  npot^  in  the  kidneys,  blood-colored  spots  in  the  lymph- 
^ands,  and  also  in  the  lungs.  The  farmer  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  animals  contracted  cholera  from  the  previously  infected  pens. 
While  lliis  would  have  Ijeen  possible,  the  evidence  is  much  more  con- 
dueive  that  the  source  of  infection  was  in  the  infected  ham  which 
been  fed  at>out  two  weeks  previoiisly.  The  animals  had  al- 
'leady  remained  in  the  pens  several  weeks— mufh  longer  than  the 
usual  incubation  periiKl  for  cholera — while  the  period  elapsing  be- 
tween the  fee<ling  of  the  ham  and  the  devolopment  of  symptoms  was 
just  about  the  average  incubation  period  of  cholera. 
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In  central  Illinois  a  few  year  ago  the  proprietors  of  a  certain 
slaughtering  establishment  maintained  a  considerable  herd  of 
hogs,  which  were  fed  largely  upon  the  offal  from  the  slaughter- 
house. At  this  time  the  firm  was  slaughtering  only  cattle  and 
sheep,  the  pork  products  being  purchased  from  one  of  the  large 
packing  houses  at  Chicago. 

About  the  first  of  June  the  firm  began  slaughtering  swine  as 
well  as  beef  and  mutton,  and,  as  before,  the  offal  was  fed  to  the 
hogs.  There  was  no  noticeable  change  for  several  weeks,  until  a 
shipment  of  hogs  was  purchased  from  an  adjoining  county.  One 
of  these  animals  died  in  the  pens  while  awaiting  slaughter,  and  the 
carcass  was  thrown  over  into  the  hog  lot  to  be  consumed  by  the 
herd. 

About  ten  days  later  three  of  the  shoats  were  sick.  They 
seemed  better,  however,  the  next  day,  and  from  this  time  on  there 
was  a  gradual  development  of  unthriftiness  in  the  herd.  They 
developed  a  cough,  were  irregular  in  appetite,  lost  weight  instead  of 
gaining,  had  alternating  periods  of  constipation  and  diarrhea. 
Finally  all  were  slaughtered  except  one  or  two  of  the  sickest  of  the 
herd.  As  there  was  no  inspection  at  this  plant  the  meat  passed 
into  the  usual  markets.  I  had  opportunity  to  examine  the  carcass 
of  one  of  the  animals  which  remained  in  the  pens.  The  animal  was 
very  poor  in  flesh  and  practically  all  the  natural  body  fat  had  dis- 
appeared. When  the  stomach  was  opened  several  ulcers  were 
found  on  its  mucous  lining.  The  lower  part  of  the  small  bowel 
was  freely  studded  with  ulcers,  while  the  ileocecal  valve  was 
simply  one  large  ulcer.  In  the  large  intestine  several  ulcers,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  a  pea  to  as  large  as  a  quarter-dollar,  were  found. 
The  kidneys  were  shrunken  and  dotted  with  red-colored  spots. 
The  spleen  and  Uver  were  not  markedly  affected,  and  there  was 
but  little  change  in  the  organs  of  the  thoracic  cavity. 

The  case  was  unquestionably  one  of  chronic  cholera.  These 
animals  were,  without  doubt,  infected  from  the  carcass  of  the  dead 
animal  fed  to  them  weeks  before.  By  continuous  life  around  a 
slaughter-house  they  had  developed  a  gradual  resistance  to  disease 
germs,  and  had  been  able  to  fight  off  the  infection  fairly  well,  the 
result  being  a  chronic  cholera  rather  than  the  acute  tjrpe. 

All  animals  require  a  certain  amount  of  variety  in  the  food 
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supplied  them  if  they  are  to  do  well.  This  applies  to  the  hog  as 
well  as  to  the  other  animals,  and  even  man.  If  you  were  to  live 
upon  an  exclusively  meat  diet  for  several  weeks,  your  stomach  and 
bowels  would  soon  show  the  effects  of  the  lack  of  proper  variety  in 
[ood.  An  excellent  example  of  this  is  often  seen  in  sailors  who  are 
away  from  land  for  several  months  and  have  no  fresh  food  of  any 
kind.  Scurvy  breaks  out  in  severe  form,  and  large  numbers  of 
them  frequently  die.  This  is,  in  effect,  practically  what  many 
[armers  do  with  their  hogs. 

You  will  often  see  a  farmer  who  is  crowding  Ms  animals  with  a 
strictly  com  diet,  and  the  poor  hog  gets  nothing  else  day  after  day 
but  com.  Com  is  an  excellent  food ;  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  hogs  usually  do  well  on  it;  but,  if  given  exclusively,  and  with 
Ho  other  food  to  form  a  variety,  it  will  invariably  lead  to  trouble, 
ludig;e«tion,  diarrhea,  constipation,  loss  of  appetite,  and  other  di- 
gestive disturbances  are  certain  to  develop. 

These,  in  themselves,  are  not  sufficient  usually  to  produce  the 
death  of  the  animal,  but  they  do  prepare  the  field  for  the  sowing  of 
the  seed  of  cholera  infection,  and  if  the  animal  becomes  infected 
it  is  in  a  very  poor  condition  to  fight  the  disease,  and,  as  a  result, 
cholera  when  it  breaks  out  in  these  herds  runs  a  vety  rapid  and 
exceedingly  fatal  course. 

Especially  use  care  when  commencing  to  feed  some  unusual 
food.  As,  for  instance,  when  starting  to  feed  green  com  in  the 
fiUl,  We  have  practically  all  of  us  seen  and  experienced  the  effects 
on  our  own  body,  and  especially  our  stomach  and  bowels,  of  over- 
eating  with  some  green  food,  such  as  green  com,  green  apples, 
etc.  The  stomach  of  the  hog  is  not  greatly  different  from  our  own, 
and  the  results  are  very  much  the  same  when  excess  is  practised. 
Diarrhea,  colic,  and  indigestion  are  sure  to  follow  if  carelessness 
b  not  avoided  in  this  respect.  Everj-  case  of  indigestion  invites 
cholera  to  come  in  and  take  possession,  and  cholera  is  one  of  those 
which  seldom  needs  a  second  invitation. 
In  northwestern  Iowa  a  few  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  see 

severe  losses  which  were  brought  about  in  this  way. 
One  case  that  I  remember  well  had  about  the  fallowing  hbtory; 
The  farmer,  a  large  stock  raiser,  had  a  large  herd  of  hogs  which 
had  been  numing  for  several  weeks  on  a  timber  pasture  and  bad 
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thrived  remarkably  well.  He  decided  that  he  would  now  pen  them 
up  and  force  feed  for  a  few  weeks  preparatory  to  shipment  to 
market. 

The  animals  were,  accordingly,  removed  from  the  pasture  range 
and  crowded  into  a  couple  of  small  feed  lots,  where  there  was  no 
room  for  exercise  and  no  sign  of  green  food  of  any  kind.  He 
immediately  began  feeding  dry  ear  com  and  sheU  com,  which  was 
prepared  by  soaking  and  boiling  in  a  large  open  kettle.  At  night 
the  animals  huddled  into  a  long  narrow  hog  house  which  was 
drafty,  poorly  ventilated,  and  had  practically  no  light  even  at  mid- 
day. The  animals  did  well  for  a  few  days,  and  then  he  began  to 
note  that  a  few  of  them  were  not  so  vigorous  in  scrambling  for  food 
as  the  others.  In  another  couple  of  days  these  animals  were  en- 
tirely ofif  feed.  He  decided  that  the  trouble  was  worms,  and  so 
gave  the  entire  herd  a  large  dose  of  tobacco  and  copperas.  This 
set  up  a  marked  diarrhea  in  a  number  of  the  shoats  and,  as  a  result, 
within  a  week  he  had  several  sick  animals  and  one  dead.  Post- 
mortem examination  of  this  animal  showed  the  usual  signs  of  an 
acute  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  The  entire  lining  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  was  inflamed  and  reddened  in  appearance. 
There  were  no  ulcers  to  be  found,  no  little  red  spots  in  the  kidneys, 
and  no  hemorrhagic  lesions  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Change  in  the  feeding  system  was  recommended,  the  animals 
given  a  wider  range,  the  herd  separated  so  as  to  avoid  overcrowding, 
and  in  a  few  days  the  hogs  were  back  in  a  healthy  condition. 
Cholera  did  not  break  out  in  this  herd,  but,  if  any  hog-cholera 
virus  had  been  introduced  from  outside  it  would  have  found  a  most 
inviting  opportunity  to  clean  out  the  entire  drove. 

Another  case  somewhat  similar  was  seen  in  the  western  part 
of  Illinois  a  few  months  ago.  The  owner,  a  large  stock  fanner,  had 
over  one  hundred  head  of  hogs  on  full  feed  of  com.  Suddenly 
they  began  to  get  off  feed  and  three  were  found  dead  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  animals  refused  food,  had  a  marked  watery,  and  in  some 
cases  blood-stained,  diarrhea,  and  a  few  had  vomited.  The  sick 
animals  showed  a  general  disinclination  to  get  about,  but  no  spe- 
cially marked  muscular  weakness  in  the  hind  limbs.  Temperature 
was  high,  no  cough,  and  no  marked  difficulty  in  breathing.  The 
owner  was  certain  the  animals  were  taking  down  with  cholera. 
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Postmortem  examination  showed  changes  very  similar  to  those 
described  above.  The  stomach  was  acutely  inflamed  and  con- 
tained a  large  number  of  worms.  The  small  intestine  was  especially 
discolored  in  appearance,  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  large 
bowel  was  also  inflamed  and  reddened.  No  ulcers  were  to  be 
found,  however,  although  most  careful  search  was  made.  The 
kidneys  showed  no  dark-colored  spots,  the  spleen  was  slightly 
enlarged,  but  about  natural  in  color.  No  changes  in  the  bladder 
and  the  condition  of  the  liver  practically  normal.  One  of  the 
carcasses  showed  a  sUght  pneumonia  in  the  posterior  lobe  of  the 
right  lung,  but  this  animal  had  been  lying  in  the  shed  for  nearly 
twenty-four  hours  before  death,  and  the  pneumonia  was  undoubt- 
edly a  complication  and  not  the  primary  disease. 

No  evidences  of  cholera  could  be  found,  and  the  case  was  pro- 
nounced an  acute  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  due 
to  improper  feeding.  Change  in  the  rations  was  recommended. 
The  hogs  were  allowed  range  of  a  small  pasture,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  week  the  herd  was  back  in  good  condition,  no  more  animals 
being  lost. 

Another  farmer  in  the  same  locality  was  not  so  lucky.     He,  too, 

had  been  feeding  his  hogs  on  a  forced  diet  of  corn,  feeding  the  corn 

dry.     The  animals  first  developed  slight  symptoms  of  intestinal 

disturbance  from  which  they  partially  recovered.     He  had  a  hog 

buyer  from  town  come  out  to  look  them  over,  with  the  purpose  of 

selling  of  the  herd  before  any  more  got  sick.     The  price  offered  was 

not  satisfactory,  and  so  he  decided  to  hold  them  a  few  days  to  await 

developments.    Some  change  was  made  in  the  method  of  feeding, 

and  the  animals  improved  and  appeared  to  be  in  good  condition 

again.    About  ten  days  later  he  found  two  animals  dead  in  the 

pens.  That  same  evening  there  was  another  dead  hog.    He  called 

up  the  city  buyer  and  made  arrangements  to  ship  the  animals  the 

next  day.     In  the  morning  there  were  five  more  dead,  and  three 

more  died  in  the  car  on  the  way  to  market.     At  the  packing  house, 

^here  these  animals  were  slaughtered,  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  herd 

^ere  found  to  be  suffering  with  cholera. 

In  this  case  the  animals  were  in  a  weakened  condition  from  ir- 
f'PRularity  of  feeding,  and  when  the  buyer  came  to  visit  the  farm 
^<l  came  into  the  hog  lots  he  undoubteilly  carried  with  him  cholera 
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infection  from  some  other  diseased  herd,  and  the  result  was  the 
planting  of  the  seeds  of  disease.  With  a  lowered  vitality  already 
present,  the  animals  proved  easy  victims  for  the  cholera  germs,  and, 
while  they  improved  for  a  few  days  when  the  method  of  feeding 
was  changed,  the  damage  had  already  been  done  and  a  severe  type 
of  acute  cholera  developed. 

There  are  two  excellent  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  experi- 
ence of  this  man.  One  is  that  animals  must  be  fed  with  due  r^ard 
to  a  balanced  ration,  as  otherwise  digestive  disturbances  are  bound 
to  develop  which  will  open  the  way  for  cholera. 

The  second  lesson  to  be  derived  from  this  man's  costly  experi- 
ence is  never  to  allow  butchers,  drovers,  buyers,  or  any  one  who  is 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  other  farms  to  enter  your  pens.  These 
men  are  continuously  spreading  disease  germs  to  healthy  herds,  and 
you  must  learn  to  appreciate  the  danger  of  allowing  anyone  to 
mingle  with  your  hogs  who  has  recently  come  from  any  disease- 
infected  farm.  This  applies  to  yourself  and  your  farm  employees 
as  well.  You  should  remain  away  from  cholera-infected  farms, 
and,  if  for  any  reason  you  do  visit  such  premises,  thoroughly  wash 
your  shoes  or  boots  in  some  disinfecting  solution  before  returning 
to  your  own  farm. 

In  the  Southern  States  large  amounts  of  cotton-seed  meal  are 
fed  to  animals,  and  especially  to  hogs.  This  forms  a  quite  service- 
able article  of  diet,  but  here,  too,  as  in  the  case  of  com,  the  danger 
exists  of  producing  digestive  disturbances  where  cotton-seed  meal 
forms  an  exclusive  article  of  diet,  and  whenever  you  produce 
indigestion,  diarrhea,  or  constipation  you  are  in  great  danger  of  an 
outbreak  of  cholera.  This  is,  of  course,  especially  true  if  there  be 
an  outbreak  of  cholera  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  With 
respect  to  cotton-seed  meal,  it  might  be  said  that  it  produces  an 
unnatural  fat,  which  is  of  an  oily  character  and  does  not  chill  out 
well  in  the  coolers. 

Another  practice  in  respect  to  feeding  that  is  especially  danger- 
ous is  the  use  of  the  common  swill  barrel.  These  swill  barrels  are 
very  conmion  on  the  small  farms  throughout  central  Illinois.  In 
this  barrel  sour  milk,  kitchen  refuse,  together  with  shelled  com, 
ground  feed,  etc.,  are  all  mixed  together,  and  allowed  to  sour,  fer- 
ment, and  putrefy.   These  barrels  are  frequently  never  thoroughly 
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cleaned  out  from  one  end  of  the  month  to  another,  and  during  hot 
weather  become  a  foul-smelling  breeding  place  for  Sies,  and  a 
miisanc-e  to  all  who  have  to  come  in  contact  with  them. 

The  contents  of  this  barrel  are  dipped  out  with  an  equally 
dirty  bucket  at  feeding  time,  and  fed  to  the  animals  in  long  wide 
troughs,  in  which  the  animal  is  able  to  get  his  feet  as  well  as  his 
nose.  As  a  result,  this  food,  which  is  already  unspeakably  filthy, 
is  further  contaminated  by  admixture  with  manure  and  dirt  from 
the  feet  of  the  animal.  You  cannot  expect  man  or  beast  to  remain 
well  on  such  food  as  this.  It  is  utterly  impossible;  and  while  the 
ho|E,  through  long  years  of  abuse,  has  developed  a  marked  resist- 
auce  to  disease,  there  is  a  limit  even  to  what  a  hog  can  stand,  and 
large  numbers  of  them  perish  every  year  as  a  result  of  such  insani- 
tan,'  feeding  conditions  as  those  just  described.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  young  pigs,  who  develop  scours,  thumps,  and  other 
similar  <liseases  and  die  in  a  few  days.  The  older  animals  have 
gotten  more  used  to  such  feeding  conditions,  and  may  be  able  to 
weather  through  if  cholera  does  not  make  its  appearance.  If  it 
does,  theae  herds  are  among  the  first  to  suffer,  and  the  disease  usu- 
ally sweeps  the  hog  lot  clean  before  it  ends  its  course.  Animala 
with  resistance  so  lowered  by  this  kind  of  feeding  cannot  put  up  a 
fight  against  disease  and  filth  at  the  same  time,  and  the  result  is  a 
virtory  for  disease,  death  for  the  animal,  and  financial  loss  for  the 
farmer,  who  is  usually  ready  to  blame  his  luck. 

I  know  of  a  large  feeder  in  western  Indiana  who  has  not  had 
tholera  on  hia  premises  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  although  the 
disease  is  all  around  him  every  year.  Hia  neighbors  attribute  it 
to  his  luck,  saying  that  he  is  the  luckiest  man  they  have  ever  seen. 
Il  is  not  a  matter  of  luck  at  all.  however,  as  I  became  firmly  con- 
vinced after  a  careful  examination  of  his  methods.  His  animals 
•»  allowed  plenty  of  range  space  in  which  to  exercise.  They  are 
Hot  crowded  together  in  filthy  feed  lots,  where  they  are  forced  to 
at  their  own  discharges  with  their  food.  They  have  light,  airy 
sleeping  quarters,  so  arranged  that  overcrowding  is  impossible. 
They  are  fed  with  a  well-balanced  ration,  which  is  always  given  to 
them  clean  and  on  clean  feeding  floors,  or  properly  constructed 
troughs,  so  con.structed  that  the  hog  can  get  his  nose  into  the  trough, 
P  but  not  tuB  feet.     Every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  infection 
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being  carried  to  the  pens  by  outsiders,  and  no  new  hogs  are  added 
to  the  herd  without  first  being  placed  in  separate  pens  for  a  period 
of  thirty  days  and  observed  for  any  evidences  of  disease. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  luck  at  all,  but  is  simply  an  exercise  of 
that  continuous  vigilance  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  keep  the 
herd  in  a  healthy  condition. 

With  respect  to  feed-  and  watering-troughs  I  would  like  to 
say  a  word  of  commendation  for  the  feed-troughs  which  are  so 
constructed  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  hog  to  get  his  feet  into 
the  trough.  Dirt  enough  is  carried  into  the  food  by  the  snout,  but 
when  we  add  to  this  that  which  is  carried  by  the  feet  we  are  adding 
a  lot  of  filth  and  disease-breeding  material  that  cannot  react  other- 
wise than  harmfully  on  the  health  of  the  herd. 

Stmlight  and  Air. — These  are  two  things  that  are  often  entirely 
overlooked  in  preparing  sleeping  quarters  for  hogs.  There  is  no 
other  single  agent  that  is  so  effective  against  germs  of  any  disease 
as  bright  sunlight.  It  will  destroy  the  most  resistant  germs,  such 
as  tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  and  the  hog-cholera  virus.  Pens  that 
are  dark  and  damp  are  always  disease  breeders.  Make  your 
pens  so  that  the  sun  gets  a  good  opp)ortunity  to  shine  in  on  them 
for  at  least  one  or  two  hours  each  day.  This  will  do  more  to  pre- 
vent cholera  and  many  other  diseases  than  all  the  chemical  disin- 
fectants you  can  haul  home.  The  hog  especially  requires  plenty 
of  light  and  fresh  air  if  he  is  to  get  along  properly. 

Normally  the  temperature  of  the  hog  is  much  higher  than  that 
of  other  animals,  and  this  means  that  he  must  have  a  greater 
amount  of  air  in  order  to  keep  up  this  normal  temperature.  The 
hog  requires  more  cubic  feet  of  air  space  than  does  either  the  horse 
or  ox.  How  sadly,  indeed,  this  fact  is  overlooked  in  the  construc- 
tion of  many  hog  houses  and  hog  sleeping  quarters. 

I  have  often  seen  throughout  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Iowa 
farmers  who  at  threshing  time  would  construct  a  framework  of 
posts  and  old  boards,  which  would  be  covered  over  with  straw 
and  used  as  a  sleeping  pen  for  the  hogs.  Many  of  these  are  con- 
structed around  threshing  time,  and  the  stack  of  straw  placed  right 
over  this  frame,  so  that  the  straw  stack  is  on  all  sides,  with  only  a 
small  opening  through  which  the  animals  enter. 

At  first  glance  these  might  look  like  ideal  quarters  for  the 
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bogs  in  winter.  They  are  shut  off  from  wind  and  storm  and 
ahoutd  be  warm  at  all  times,  regardless  of  how  stormy  or  cold  the 
day  may  be.  Thisis  very  true;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  these  sleep- 
ing quarters  have  absolutely  no  ventilation  and  they  are  always 
dark  and  filled  with  foul  air.  The  raya  of  the  sun  never  penetrate 
them,  and  hence  they  become  a  breeding  place  for  germs.  Hogs 
gather  in  these  overheated  quarters,  and  huddle  together  and  be- 
come themselves  overheated  from  the  heat  of  their  own  bodies  and 
lack  of  fresh  air.  In  the  morning  they  come  out  steaming,  and  are 
chilled  through  by  the  first  blast  of  cold  air,  just  like  a  hot-house 
rose.  The  result  is  that  they  are  very  readily  attacked  by  bron- 
i  cbitis,  pneumonia,  and  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  tract,  and 
[  either  die  from  pneumonia  or  are  so  lowered  in  vital  resistance  that 
they  ver>'  readily  develop  the  dread  disease  cholera  if  the  infection 
in  any  way  introduced  into  the  pens. 
Associated  with  this  poor  housing  there  is  usually  irregular 
feeding  and  overfeeding  with  grains,  especially  com.  The  inevit- 
able result  is  disease  of  stomach  and  bowels  aa  well  as  bronchial 
irritation,  and  the  animal  is  thus  prepared,  as  if  by  special  in- 
tention, for  invasion  of  cholera.  These  animals  usually  have 
a  chronic  cough  all  through  the  winter,  and  usually  one  or  more 
of  them  fail  to  thrive  and  become  runty  before  the  coming  of 
spring. 

About  two  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  observe  a  herd  of  this 
kind  in  northern  Illinois.  A  hog  house  along  the  lines  just  men- 
tioned had  been  constructed  during  the  summer  by  making  a  frame- 
work of  timbers,  and  allowing  the  straw  stack  to  cover  this  at 
threshing  time.  The  farmer  had  a  herd  of  about  50  fine  appearing 
Poland-China  animals.  These  animals  at  night  crowded  into  this 
pen  or  shed,  which  was  about  20  feet  long,  10  feet  wide,  and  5  feet 
high.  They  had  developed  a  chronic  cough,  and  a  number  of  them 
were  act  doing  well.  The  owner  began  to  fear  that  they  were 
developing  cholera. 

As  none  of  the  animals  had  died,  and  none  of  tliem  seemed  in  a 
^Try  dangerous  condition,  none  were  slaughtered  for  postmortem 
euunination,  but  a  change  of  quarters  was  recommended.  The 
animab  were  removed  to  a  larger,  airj'  bam,  where  they  could  have 
plenty  of  air  space,  sunlight,  and  ventilation.     Very  little  medica- 
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tion  was  ordered,  and  within  two  weeks  all  symptoms  of  coughing 
had  disappeared. 

Even  more  undesirable  is  the  practice,  so  commonly  seen, 
of  allowing  the  animals  to  burrow  under  a  rotten  straw  stack  or 
manure  pile  at  night.  Here  they  get  covered  with  an  overheated, 
rotting  manure,  are  entirely  shut  oflf  from  light  and  air,  and 
frequently  crowd  in  one  on  top  of  the  other.  The  result  is  that 
they  cannot  fail  to  become  overheated,  and  come  out  in  the 
morning  in  such  a  condition  that  they  are  chilled  through  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  quickly  bolt  their  food  and  hasten  back  into  these 
unnatural  and  unhealthy  quarters.  Cough  and  pneumonia  very 
frequently  develop,  and  many  animals  die  during  the  winter  from 
simple  suffocation  or  smothering. 

One  instance  of  this  nature  I  had  occasion  to  see  in  northwestern 
Indiana  a  few  years  ago.  The  hogs,  about  40  in  number,  slept 
at  night  around  an  old  straw  pile  which  had  been  left  to  rot  into 
manure,  and  which  was  water  soaked  and  going  through  a  fermen- 
tation process.  The  animals  had  burrowed  holes  and  galleries 
under  the  stack,  and  there  they  crawled  in  at  night  to  sleep.  One 
or  two  of  the  animals  first  showed  signs  of  coughing,  and  soon  the 
entire  herd  was  coughing.  Finally  one  morning  two  animals 
were  reported  missing  at  feeding  time,  and  when  search  was  made 
they  were  found  dead  beneath  the  stack.  The  farmer  at  once  sus- 
pected that  his  herd  had  cholera,  and  called  the  local  veterinarian. 
Postmortem  examination  of  the  two  dead  animals  showed  ab- 
solutely no  signs  of  cholera,  but  every  evidence  of  death  due  to 
pneumonia  in  one  carcass  and  undoubted  evidence  of  death  from 
simple  smothering  in  the  other. 

The  animals  were  removed  to  another  lot,  and  suitable  sleep- 
ing quarters  provided  for  them,  where  they  would  have  plenty  of 
light  and  air,  and  where  overcrowding  would  be  impossible.  As 
a  result  of  this  change  the  cough  rapidly  disappeared  and  no 
more  animals  were  lost. 

On  a  neighboring  farm  a  similar  form  of  hog  shed  to  the  ones 
described  in  the  preceding  pages  had  been  constructed  during 
the  summer;  that  is,  a  framework  of  posts  had  been  made  and 
the  straw  pile  placed  upon  this  framework.  As  in  the  other  cases 
described,  the  amount  of  space  was  entirely  too  small  for  the 
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number  of  hogis,  and  there  was  absolutely  no  provision  made  for 
ventilation  or  entrance  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight. 

These  animals,  too,  about  midwinter  developed  a  chronic 
cough,  which  passed  unnoticed  for  several  weeks.  Gradually,  they 
began  to  be  noticeably  off  feed,  several  developed  a  diarrhea,  and, 
finally,  refused  to  come  out  at  all  at  feeding  time.  One  of  the 
animals  rapidly  became  worse  and  died. 

Postmortem  examination  in  this  case  revealed  swollen,  enlarged 
lymphatic  glands,  which  were  almost  black  in  color  from  being 
filled  with  blood.  The  lymph-glands  in  the  ruffle  fat  were  swollen 
and  full  of  blood,  and  when  the  bowels  were  opened  they  were 
found  to  be  almost  one  mass  of  large  button-like,  elevated  ulcers. 
The  ileocecal  valve  was  covered  by  one  large  ulcer  which  extended 
over  the  entire  surface  of  the  valve.  The  large  bowel  was  also 
freely  sprinkled  with  ulcers.  The  kidneys  were  but  little  swollen, 
but  showed  a  hberal  sprinkling  with  dark  red  spots.  In  the  thoracic 
eavity  there  was  considerable  evidence  of  a  commencing  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs  and  a  few  blood-red  spots  on  the  surface  of 
the  lungs. 

Further  investigation  revealed  the  fact  that  this  farmer  had 
had  ho|p  die  with  cholera  in  these  same  lot«  the  previous  winter, 
ixjme  of  the  infective  \-irus  was  apparently  still  present,  and  this 
animal  had  died  from  a  chronic  form  of  cholera.  The  animals 
were  clianged  to  different  quarters  and  fed  with  a  patent  medicine 
hog-cholera  remedy  for  several  weeks.  As  moat  of  the  animals  were 
old  sows,  the  disease  did  not  get  much  of  a  foothold.  Two  more 
animals  died  and  a  number  of  the  sows  slunked  their  pigs.  This 
outbreak  was  unquestionably  brought  about  simply  by  the  lowered 
resistance  of  the  animals,  due  to  insanitary  sleeping  quarters  and 
overcrowding.  The  hog-cholera  germs  present  were  not  in  an 
active  state,  and  hence  the  attack  developed  was  of  the  mild  type. 
Vik1»  proper  conditions  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight,  with  proper 
food,  the  disease  would  not  have  been  able  to  get  a  new  start 
UaU. 

As  to  the  efficiency  of  the  patent  medicine  hog-trholera  remedy, 
il  probably  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  checking  the  outbreak, 
^though  the  farmer  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  was  this 
remedy  which  did  the  work.    The  real  cause  for  the  quick  ending 
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of  the  outbreak  was  the  change  to  proper  quarters  and  change  in 
method  and  nature  of  feeding. 

Disposal  of  Dead  Animals. — In  the  prevention  of  hog-cholera 
there  is  always  a  great  amount  of  trouble  experienced  in  securing 
proper  disposal  of  dead  animals.  The  stock  raiser  does  not  seem 
to  see  the  vast  importance  of  this  in  the  prevention  of  cholera. 
If  you  are  going  to  keep  your  herd  free  from  cholera  you  must 
absolutely  understand  the  dangers  which  attend  the  conmion 
practice  of  allowing  dead  annual  carcasses  to  lie  exposed  in  your 
feed  lots  to  be  eaten  by  the  hogs,  and  at  the  same  time  to  attract 
to  your  farm  buzzards  from  hundreds  of  miles  around,  bringing 
with  them  the  seeds  of  infection  which  are  sown  on  your  premises, 
and  you  later  reap  the  harvest  in  the  form  of  a  severe  outbreak  of 
hog-cholera.  This  may  happen  when  there  is  no  cholera  for  miles 
around,  and  you  are  at  a  loss  to  explain  why  your  herd  should 
have  developed  cholera,  while  your  neighbors'  herds,  kept  under 
apparently  the  same  conditions,  are  free  from  the  disease.  Only 
too  often  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  luck,  and  you  are  Ukely 
to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  luck  is  against  you  in  the  matter  of 
raising  hogs,  and  you  decide  to  go  out  of  the  hog-raising  business. 
This  same  line  of  thought  has  led  many  farmers  to  entirely  abandon 
raising  of  swine,  and  in  the  Central  West,  where  a  few  years  ago  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  find  a  farm  without  a  large  herd  of  hogs, 
to-day  many  farmers  raise  no  hogs  at  all,  and  a  great  many  others 
only  such  as  they  think  will  be  needed  for  their  own  winter  meat- 
supply. 

Unfortunately  for  himself  and  his  owner  the  hog  is  a  meat- 
eating  animal  when  meat  is  offered  him,  and  will  readily  devour 
the  carcass  of  one  of  his  own  kind  or  that  of  any  other  dead 
animal.  This  is  such  a  convenient  way  to  get  rid  of  dead  animal 
carcasses  that  many  of  us,  who  are  incUned  to  think  it  a  little  too 
much  effort  to  dig  a  hole  and  bury  the  carcass  or  make  a  fire  and 
bum  it,  simply  haul  the  dead  animal  into  the  feed  lot  and  allow 
the  hogs  to  do  the  work  that  properly  belongs  to  us. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  dead  hogs,  this  is  altogether  an  inexcusable 
method.  It  does  not  take  much  reasoning  for  anyone  to  see  that 
if  the  animals  have  died  of  cholera,  their  flesh  will  transmit 
the  disease  to  any  other  healthy  animal  that  eats  this  infected 
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fle^h.  When  we  discussed  the  virus  of  cholera  we  found  that  this 
tliseafte-producing  material  is  found  throughout  the  entire  carcass. 
Jt  is  found  in  enormous  quantities  in  the  blood,  in  the  muscles,  in 
the  liver,  in  the  boweb,  in  the  lungs,  and,  in  fact,  in  every  part  of 
the  body.  To  feed  to  liealthy  animals  the  dead  bodies  of  hogs 
have  died  of  cholera  is  to  sign  their  death-warrant.  They 
mtract  the  disease  as  sure  as  the  aun  rises,  and  the  type  trf 
8o  produced  is  usually  of  the  most  dangerous  and  acute 
^rpe. 

Some  few  years  ago,  while  visiting  in  nortbera  Wisconsin,  a 
strange  hog  came  upon  the  premises  one  afternoon  and  was  evi- 
dently at  that  time  in  a  very  sick  condition.  During  the  night  the 
animal  died.  In  the  morning  the  hired  man  was  t«ld  to  hitch  up 
the  team  and  drag  the  carcass  over  into  the  feed  lot,  and  allow 
the  hogs  to  devour  the  carcass.  This  was  done,  and  the  large 
herd  of  bogs  in  the  feed  lot  made  short  work  of  the  dead  animal,  it 
having  all  disappeared  within  a  few  hours. 

About  ten  days  later  several  of  the  younger  animals  were 
noticed  to  be  off  feed.  In  a  short  time  they  had  lost  all  appetite, 
were  remaining  hid  in  the  btter  of  the  hog  abed  in  the  mornings, 
developed  a  characteristic  cough  and  a  profuse  foul,  dark-colored 
diarrhea.  Within  another  week  they  began  to  die  rapidly.  Post- 
mortem examination  of  some  of  the  dead  animals  revealed  typical 
lesions  of  bog-cholera. 

In  this  case  the  disease  was  unquestionably  transmitted  to  this 
healthy  herd  from  the  dead  carcass  of  the  strange  animal  that  had 
died  on  the  premises.  The  younger  animals,  being  the  more  easily 
attacked,  were  the  first  to  show  the  evidences  of  tbe  disease,  and 
quickly  died  from  the  effects. 

iVnotber  case  that  came  under  my  notice  a  few  months  ago 
was  that  of  a  feeder  in  central  Illinois.  This  man  hod  a  large  herd 
of  hof^  which  were  running  after  cattle  in  his  feed  lots  and  pas- 
tures. He  had  three  other  fat  hogs  that  were  kept  in  a  small  pen 
w*T  the  bouse,  where  they  were  slopped  with  kitchen  refuse  as  well 
Mother  swill,  and  were  being  fattened  for  slaughter  for  home  meat- 
supply.  One  of  these  animals  gradually  developed  an  attack  of 
illDeas  with  diarrhea,  toss  of  appetite,  loss  of  weight,  and  cough. 
Tbe  animal  lived  for  several  days,  but  finally  died.     The  carcass 
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I  &r  as  we  know,  that  will  take  this  disease.  The  virus  which 
1  produces  cholera  is  unable  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  body  of  any 
I  other  of  the  common  animals  found  on  the  farm,  and  so  we  never 
I  find  cholera  attacking  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  or  man.  There 
IB  a  great  deal  of  resemblance  between  cholera  in  swine  and  typhoid 
fever  in  man.  Both  diseases  are  marked  by  the  occurrence  of 
ulcerations  in  the  bowel,  diarrhea,  and  profound  prostration,  but 
the  two  diseases  are  not  the  same,  and  neither  can  be  transmitted 
from  man  to  the  hog,  nor  from  the  hog  to  man. 

Accordingly,  it  is  oft€n  hard  to  get  the  stock-owner  to  see 
wherein  there  can  be  any  danger  in  allowing  his  hogs  to  eat  the 
carcass  of  a  dea<l  horse  or  a  dead  cow.  They  will  willingly  do  so, 
they  seem  to  enjoy  the  meal,  and  it  certainly  saves  him  a  lot  of 
extra  work,  and  especially  is  a  convenience  if  the  animal  happens 
to  die  during  the  busy  season.  These  animals  do  not  have  cholera, 
uid  so  cannot  cause  cholera  to  break  out  in  the  hogs,  so  what 
danger  can  there  be  in  allowing  the  hogs  to  have  the  feast  they  will 
enjoy  so  well? 

There  are  a  number  of  very  good  reasons  why  you  should 
never  allow  a  dead  animal  carcass  of  this  kind  to  be  disposed  of  in 
this  manner.  While  it  is  all  very  true  that  the  other  farm  animaU) 
do  not  have  cholera,  and  cannot  directly  produce  cholera  in  hogs, 
there  are  numerous  indirect  ways  in  which  they  may,  and  often  do, 
lead  to  the  development  of  cholera  in  the  animals  which  are  allowed 
to  eat  their  dead  bodies, 

Iq  the  first  place,  in  connection  with  cattle,  a  large  percentage 
o(  ihe  dairy  cows  on  our  farms  are  affected  with  tuberculosis,  and 
it  is  a  pretty  safe  estimate  to  say  that  nearly  half  of  the  cows 
which  die  on  the  farm  either  die  from  tuberculosis  or  have  effects 
of  this  disease  in  their  body.  Now  this  dise-ase  is  directly  trans- 
ferable from  cattle  to  hogs,  and  if  the  hogs  are  allowed  to  eat  the 
•^»rcas8  of  an  animal  that  has  died  from  tuberculosis  they  are 
•Iniort  certain  to  themselves  develop  the  disease, 

lo  nearly  every  dead  tx)dy  of  any  animal  that  may  die  on  the 
'win  there  are  present  some  disease  germs  which  caused  the  death 
"f  Ihe  animal.  It  may  bean  infectetl  wound,  it  may  be  an  infected 
ulenig  after  calving,  or  what  not.  In  each  and  every  case  there  ia 
•"W  Bcrm  present  which  caused  the  death  of  the  animal.    Now 
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these  disease-producing  germs  may  not  be  able  to  directly  repro- 
duce the  same  disease  in  the  hogs  which  eat  the  dead  body  of  the 
animal  in  which  they  have  produced  death,  but  they  are  capable  of 
setting  up  stomach  and  bowel  disturbances  which  will  so  lower  the 
resistance  of  the  animals  that  they  very  readily  fall  victims  to  an 
attack  of  cholera  if  they  become  exposed  in  any  manner  to  the 
germs  of  the  disease. 

Some  two  or  three  years  ago  I  met  with  an  outbreak  of  cholera 
which  was  brought  about  in  the  following  manner:  The  feed^ 
was  one  of  the  large  stockmen  of  the  Central  West.  He  had  a  large 
herd  of  cattle,  and  following  these  cattle  in  the  pens  he  had  a 
drove  of  several  hundred  young  shoats,  averaging,  perhaps,  100 
pounds  each. 

Early  in  the  winter  he  began  to  feed  silage  to  the  cattle  from  a 
new  silo  which  had  been  put  up  during  the  summer.  For  some 
reason  or  other  the  silage  had  undergone  a  fermentative  change, 
and  had  developed  a  ptomain  or  poison  of  some  sort  which  proved 
extremely  jx)isonous  to  the  cattle.  They  began  to  show  signs  oi 
poisoning,  indigestion,  diarrhea,  high  temperature,  and  one  or  two 
of  them  dieil  in  the  course  of  a  few  da  vs.  These  dead  cattle  were 
left  lying  when^  they  dieil  in  the  pens  and  were  soon  cleaned  up  by 
the  greeily  hogs. 

Several  of  the  hogs  developed  an  attack  of  scours  after  eatinj 
these  carcasses,  but  they  soon  recovered,  and  were  apparently  a 
well  as  ever.  About  a  week  later  three  more  of  the  cattle  wer 
found  to  Ix?  sick,  and  as  there  was  a  local  veterinary  surgeon  vac 
cinating  a  herd  of  hogs  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  he  wa 
called  up  jmd  requested  to  stop  at  the  farm  on  his  way  back  t 
town. 

Tins  he  did,  and  went  out  into  the  feed  lots  to  examine  the  ac 
cattle,  haNnng  come  directly  from  the  farm  where  he  had  done  tl 
vaccinating.  The  hogs  on  this  farm  had  already  developed  choler 
sevend  had  died,  and  a  large  number  had  a  high  temperature.  B 
5^x>n  determined  the  cause  of  the  trouble  in  the  cattle,  and  recon 
mendcii  that  the  feeiling  of  the  silage  be  discontinued.  This  wi 
done,  and  the  dis(\\se  afTe<*tinp  the  cattle  quickly  disappeared. 

AK>iit  two  wtvks  later,  however,  several  of  the  hogs  wei 
notii\xi  to  be  ailing,  and  in  a  few  days  were  dying  at  a  rapid  rat 
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The  veterinarian  was  again  called,  and,  on  postmortem  examina- 
tio&,  found  typical  evidences  of  acute  cholera. 

Now  this  case  presents  a  number  of  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive lessons.  In  the  first  place,  it  shows  the  dangers  attending  the 
feeding  of  silage  which  is  not  properly  put  up,  or  which  is  placed 
in  improperly  constructed  silos.  The  silo,  properly  handled,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  improvements  of  recent  years  in  the  winter 
feeding  of  Uve  stock,  but  it  also  holds  great  possibilities  for  harm 
in  the  hands  of  the  inexperienced  or  careless,  as  this  outbreak  of 
fomge  poisoning  demonstrates. 

Now,  the  feeding  of  the  dead  animal  bodies  which  had  died 
from  forage  poisoning  did  not  produce  death  in  the  hogs  which  had 
eaten  them,  but  they  did  produce  an  attack  of  scours  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  introduction 
of  trie  cholera  infection,  which  was  undoubtedly  carried  on  the 
boo'ts  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  coming  directly  from  a  eholera- 
inf^^cted  farm.     In  this  manner  but  a  small  amount  of  disease- 
producing  material  was  brought  in,  and  under  ordinary  conditions 
pnoT)ably  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  have  produced  disease. 
Ttk^  animals,  however,  already  had  their  resisting  powers  reduced 
by  the  stomach  and  bowel  trouble,  and  were  in  the  proper  condition 
to   get  sick  from  even  a  small  dose  of  the  virus. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  keeping  away  from  your 
^Xkimals  any  form  of  food  which  will  produce  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  or  bowels,  and  thus  open  the  door  for  the  entrance  of 
<5liolera. 

Another  point  not  to  be  overlooked  in  this  outbreak  is  the 
clanger  of  coming  directly  from  an  infected  cholera  farm  to  another 
farm  where  hogs  are  kept  without  thoroughly  washing  oflf  the 
^hoes  or  boots  to  remove  all  disease-bearing  manure  and  mud, 
'which  is  bound  to  collect  when  you  pass  through  a  hog  lot  contain- 
ing cholera  animals.    This  veterinarian  unconsciously  was  the 
means  of  introducing  cholera  on  this  farm.    The  hog-cholera  virus 
is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and,  if  you  are  a  veterinarian,  you  must 
remember  that  the  cholera  virus  can  be  carried  on  your  shoes  just 
as  easily  as  on  the  shoes  of  a  stable-boy,  and  you  owe  it  to  your 
patrons  to  take  every  precaution  to  see  that  your  shoes  or  boots 
are  thoroughly  washed  and  disinfected  before  leaving  any  farm 
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where  you  are  called  to  vaccinate  or  otherwise  treat  cholera  ani- 
mals. 

Early  last  spring  I  remember  seeing  a  case  of  cholera  develop 
in  a  herd  of  healthy  hogs,  which  was  brought  about  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  The  owner  had  a  cow  which  died  from  a  severe  in- 
flanmiation  of  the  womb  following  calving.  This  disease  was  of  a 
most  poisonous  nature,  and  finally  produced  death  from  a  general- 
ized blood-poisoning.  The  carcass  was  hauled  over  into  the  hog 
lot  and  the  animals  allowed  to  feast  upon  the  dead  body. 

There  was  considerable  cholera  in  the  neighborhood  at  the 
time,  but  so  far  the  hogs  on  this  farm  had  remained  entirely  free 
from  the  disease.  About  two  days  after  they  had  eaten  the  carcass 
of  the  dead  cow  nearly  the  entire  herd,  and  especially  the  younger 
animals,  developed  a  severe  diarrhea  and  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  So  severe  was  this  attack  that  several  of 
the  young  pigs  died.  Postmortem  was  made,  as  it  was  feared  an 
outbreak  of  cholera  had  developed.  No  signs  of  cholera  were 
found,  however,  and  in  a  few  days  the  animals  began  to  get  well 
again. 

In  the  course  of  another  week  several  were  noticed  to  be  sick 
again,  and  postmortem  of  one  which  died  a  few  days  after  this 
second  attack  showed  the  regular  picture  of  cholera  with  blood- 
colored  spots  in  l>Tnph-glands,  bowels,  lungs,  kidneys,  and  skin. 
Here,  again,  the  eating  of  meat  containing  disease-producing  germs 
had  resulted  in  a  severe  inflammation  of  the  bowels  from  which  a 
number  of  the  pigs  died.  Young  pigs  are  not  very  resistant  to 
infections  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  are  readily  carried  away 
by  scours  and  other  diseases  of  the  digestive  tract. 

The  older  animals  were  harder  to  make  sick,  and  were  able  to 
weather  the  storm  of  the  first  infection,  but  it  left  them  in  such  a 
weakened  condition  that  they  were  easy  victims  for  cholera  infec- 
tion, which  in  some  manner  had  been  brought  to  the  feed  lot  from 
nearby  farms  on  which  cholera  was  present. 

While  the  direct  dangers  from  the  feeding  of  dead  animal 
carcasses  is  very  great,  as  already  pointed  out  and  illustrated  by 
the  above  examples,  there  is  another  indirect  danger  which  is 
even  more  to  be  feared  than  those  just  mentioned. 

This  added  danger  lies  in  the  drawing  power  which  these  ex- 
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posed  dead  aDimal  bodies  have  for  buzzards  and  crows  as  well  as 
other  birds  of  prey.  The  buzzard,  especially,  is  common  in  the 
United  States,  and  during  cholera  outbreaks  in  the  Central  West  I 
have  seen  flocks  of  them  arising  from  cholera-infected  farms  which 
would  almost  hide  the  sun  from  view,  so  large  were  their  numbers. 
The  buzzard,  especially  able  to  smell  dead  carcasses  of  any 
kiud,  will  come  for  miles  and  miles  to  perform  hia  duties  as  scaven- 
ger. The  bird  is  provided  with  large  and  powerful  claws,  by  means 
of  which  he  is  enabled  to  tear  the  Qenh  of  the  animal  from  its  bony 
attachments,  and  it  is  by  means  of  these  same  claws  that  he  is 
enabled  to  carry  disease  germs  from  one  farm  to  another. 

If  you  leave  a  dead  animal  carcass  exposed  in  your  feed  lots 
or  pastures  for  a  few  days  you  will  soon  find  that  there  have  gath- 
ered a  large  flock  of  buzzards,  which  have  in  many  cases  come 
directly  from  some  district,  perhaps  a  hundred  miles  away,  where 
there  is  an  outbreak  of  hog-cholera.  On  their  claws  they  carry  the 
infected  blood  and  pieces  of  the  diseased  flesh  of  the  last  dead  hog 
carcass  upon  which  they  feasted.  These  they  scatter  about  and 
mix  with  the  flesh  from  the  dead  horse  or  cow  which  lies  in  your 
pasture.  In  this  way  the  flesh  from  these  carcasses  which  your 
hogs  may  eat  is  thoroughly  seasoned  with  hog-cholera  virus,  and 
it  is  not  long  to  wait  for  developments  in  the  form  of  a  severe  out- 
break of  cholera,  which  will  provide  further  feed  for  the  hungry 
buizard. 

I  observed  an  outbreak  of  cholera  over  in  McDonough  County, 
Illinois,  a  few  years  ago  which  was  undoubtedly  brought  about  in 
this  manner.  There  had  been  for  several  weeks  a  severe  outbreak 
of  cholera  raging  in  the  part  of  the  state  just  south  of  this  county. 
No  cholera  had  as  yet  appeared,  however,  in  the  locality  which  I 
have  in  nund,  and  there  were  no  cholera  herds,  so  far  as  known,  for 
nearly  twenty  miles. 

One  of  the  stockmen  in  this  district  had  a  herd  of  cows  break 
into  a  cane  patch  one  Sunday  afternoon,  and  before  he  could  get 
tbem  out  seven  of  the  herd  were  so  badly  poisoned  that  they  died 
before  a  veterinarian  could  reach  them.  These  dead  animals 
wre  left  exposed  in  the  field,  as  it  was  a  very  busy  season  of  the 
>'rar,  and  the  ho(^  on  the  fann  were  allowed  to  feed  upon  them. 
Seven  canvasses  coming  all  in  one  bunch  was  a  little  more  than  the 
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hogs  could  conveniently  clean  up  on  short  notice,  and,  as  a  result, 
within  a  few  hours  buzzards  began  to  circle  in  the  air  over  the 
pasture,  and  it  was  not  long  before  a  good-sized  flock  of  these  birds 
had  been  attracted  from  the  cholera  farms  further  southward. 
The  buzzards  remained  in  the  pasture  and  a  nearby  woods  for  sev- 
eral days,  aiding  in  disposing  of  the  feast. 

Within  two  weeks  the  hogs  on  this  farm  and  also  on  a  couple  of 
adjoining  farms,  which  were  circled  over  by  the  buzzards  in  going 
to  and  from  the  woods,  showed  signs  of  disease,  and  within  another 
week  a  full-fledged  outbreak  of  hog-cholera  was  in  full  swing  in  this 
district.  The  disease  had  unquestionably  been  brought  up  from 
the  cholera  district  many  miles  further  south  by  the  hungry  buz- 
zards. Proper  disposal  of  these  carcasses  by  burning  would  have 
prevented  this  outbreak  and  saved  a  loss  of  several  thousand 
dollars  to  the  community.  It  would  certainly  have  been  a  paying 
investment  for  the  neighbors  of  this  farmer  if  they  had  all  com- 
bined and  aided  in  the  proper  burning  of  the  dead  carcasses. 

In  western  Missouri  I  obtained  the  history  of  a  severe  outbreak 
of  cholera  which  swept  over  an  entire  township,  which  was  spread 
largely  by  leaving  the  dead  animals  exposed  to  attack  by  buzzards. 
The  feeder  upon  whose  farm  this  outbreak  got  its  start  brought  in 
a  carload  of  hogs  from  Arkansas  and  placed  them  on  his  feed  lots, 
which  had  been  cholera  infected  the  previous  summer.  Within  a 
month  after  these  hogs  had  been  placed  in  the  lots  they  began  to 
die.  Symptoms  during  life  and  postmortem  findings  pointed  un- 
questionably to  cholera,  the  germs  of  which  had  evidently  lived 
through  the  winter  and  remained  in  the  feed  lots  sufficiently  active 
to  again  attack  healthy  animals. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  the  animals  began  to  die  there 
was  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  in  this  farmer's  family,  and  the 
dead  animals  were,  of  necessity,  neglected.  The  care  of  the  sick 
at  the  house,  together  with  such  of  the  farm  work  as  could  be 
attended  to,  took  all  the  man's  time.  He  simply  left  the  hogs 
to  take  care  of  themselves  and  trusted  to  luck. 

As  a  result,  the  pastures  were  soon  filled  with  decomposing  and 
rotting  dead  hogs.  As  the  pasture  was  located  in  a  field  through 
which  a  running  stream  found  its  way,  several  of  the  dead  animals 
were  left  to  rot  in  the  stream,  and  were  carried  down  its  course  by 
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H  frequent  rains.    Large  numbers  of  buzzards  were  attracted  by  the 
m   chance  for  a  feast,  and  in  a  few  days  the  heavens  were  black  with 
large  hordes  of  these  disease-carrying  birds. 

It  wft9  only  a  short  time  until  the  outbreak  was  widespread 
over  the  entire  community.  Dozens  of  farms  were  infected,  and, 
coming  as  it  did  in  the  midst  of  the  most  busy  time  of  the  year, 
dead  animab  were  everywhere  neglectctl  and  left  to  decompose  in 
the  fields,  or  thrown  into  shallow  trenches  and  partially  buried. 
Such  conditions  as  these  are  just  where  cholera  thrives,  and  the 
outbreak  spread  like  a  prairie  fire  before  a  breeze.  Herd  after 
herd  was  destroyed,  and  when  I  visited  this  section  of  the  state 
several  months  later  there  was  scarcely  a  hog  to  be  found.  Many 
farms  had  not  a  single  hog,  and  the  owners  declared  their  intention 
of  remaining  out  of  the  hog  business  until  some  means  had  been 
found  of  preventing  such  enormous  losses. 

This  outbreak  again  brings  before  us  many  important  object- 

»  lessons  in  connection  with  cholera.  First,  it  again  illustrates  the 
fact  that  the  hog-cholera  virus  is  capable  of  living  in  infected  pens 
through  the  winter  months,  and  will  attack  new  animals  which  may 
be  placed  in  the  pens  the  following  spring.  This  is  especially  the 
T»x  where  no  proper  effort  is  made  to  thoroughly  clean  up  and 
disinfect  the  pens.  No  such  effort  had  been  made  in  this  instance. 
Had  these  pens  been  thoroughly  cleaned,  all  waste  burned,  the 
surface  of  the  pens  thoroughly  sprinkled  with  chlorid  of  lime  or 
solution  of  cresol,  and  then  exposed  to  the  action  of  sun  and  frost, 
there  might  have  lieen  a  different  story  to  tell.  It  takes  actual 
work,  and  lots  of  it,  to  rid  an  infected  hog  lot  of  cholera  virus,  and 
unless  we  are  willing  to  put  forth  the  necessary  effort  to  destroy  the 
Jisea;*  germs  on  our  premLses  we  will  have  repeated  losses  just  aa 
Etequcntly  as  we  put  new,  healthy  animals  back  in  the  infected 
fndlots. 

This  outbreak  also  very  plainly  shows  the  attractive  power 
I'bicb  exposed  dead  animal  carcasses  have  for  buzzards.  In  this 
outbreak  it  was  only  a  few  hours  after  the  first  animsis  were  left 
Mpu«cd  in  the  fields  until  a  fiock  of  buzzards  had  l>egun  to  gather, 
uwl  in  a  remarkably  short  time  they  were  present  in  large  numbers. 
Tlwae  birds,  in  circUng  over  other  farms  adjoining  the  original  seat 
"f  Um  outbreak,  quickly  scattered  infectious  material  where  it 
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came  in  contact  with  healthy  animals,  and  thus  sowed  the  seed 
for  further  development  and  spread  of  the  disease. 

Had  this  man  or  his  neighbors  taken  prompt  action  at  the 
start  of  the  outbreak,  and  burned  all  dead  carcasses  as  rap- 
idly as  they  were  found,  there  would  have  been  no  attraction  for 
buzzards,  no  spreading  of  the  outbreak,  and  the  disease  could  most 
likely  have  been  held  on  this  one  farm.  It  should  be  made  the 
lawful  duty  of  every  man  to  promptly  bum  all  dead  animals  on 
his  premises,  and  where,  for  any  reason,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
do  so,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  township  constable,  the  deputy 
state  veterinarian,  or  other  proper  official  to  have  this  work  done 
at  once. 

In  the  spreading  of  this  outbreak  there  was  another  important 
factor  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  This  was  the  running 
stream  which  crossed  through  the  pasture.  The  waters  of  this 
stream  were  made  impure  both  by  drainage  from  the  infected 
pastures  along  its  banks  and  also  by  the  actual  presence  in  its  bed 
of  large  numbers  of  rotting  dead  bodies.  The  diseased  materials 
which  in  this  manner  found  their  way  into  the  waters  of  the 
stream  were  carried  along  into  other  feed  lots,  and  unquestionably 
proved  important  aids  in  rapidly  spreading  the  disease.  This  was 
fully  borne  out  by  investigations  made  among  farmers  along  the 
course  of  this  stream.  In  almost  every  case  the  disease  had  visited 
their  premises  and  wiped  out  herd  after  herd,  the  death-dealing 
power  of  this  outbreak  apparently  being  of  the  most  active  and 
fatal  character. 

Another  point  worthy  of  deep  thought  concerning  this  outbreak 
is  the  lasting  results  on  the  hog-raising  industry  in  the  disease- 
swept  section.  Not  only  was  there  an  enormous  loss  of  animals 
from  the  disease  during  the  course  of  the  outbreak,  but  there  was 
also  the  loss  of  large  numbers  of  valuable  brood  animals,  ajid,  as  a 
result,  the  following  year  finds  this  section  of  the  country  practi- 
cally bare  of  hogs.  Not  only  this,  but  the  hog  raisers  of  this  district 
are  inclined  to  withdraw  entirely  from  the  hog  business,  as  they 
have  suffered  such  severe  losses  they  are  not  inclined  to  risk  another 
outbreak  similar  to  the  one  through  which  they  have  just  passed. 
It  is  just  this  sort  of  feeling  left  after  a  cholera  outbreak  which 
explains  the  decline  in  the  hog-raising  industry  in  the  past  ten 
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years,  and  the  only  way  in  which  the  breeding  of  hogs  can  be 
encouraged  and  brought  up  to  its  former  firm  footing  is  by  a 
united  effort  on  the  part  of  everyone  connected  directly  or  indi- 
rectly with  hog  raising  for  the  driving  out  of  the  disease.  We 
apparently  have  in  our  hands  at  this  time,  through  the  efforts  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  numerous 
state  workers,  an  agency  which  is  capable  of  accomplishing 
this  result.  All  it  requires  now  is  that  proper  use  be  made  of  its 
power  to  accomplish  the  desired  results.  A  great  deal  has  already 
been  done  on  a  small  scale,  but  the  field  is  yet  practically  unex- 
plored, and  it  will  require  years  of  steady  hard  work  to  drive  this 
disease  out  of  the  hog  belt.  The  reward  in  sight,  however,  is  well 
worth  the  effort,  and  every  true  citizen  should  put  his  shoulder  to 
the  wheel  and  keep  it  moving. 

Proper  Methods  of  Disposal. — When  it  comes  to  a  discussion 
of  proper  methods  of  disposal  of  dead  animal  carcasses,  there  are 
but  two  methods  of  disposal  that  are  worth  talking  about,  and  one 
of  these  is  so  much  better  than  the  other  that  there  remains  truly 
but  one  method  worthy  of  consideration.  The  two  methods  re- 
ferred to  are  deep  burial  and  burning.  Of  these  two,  burning  is  so 
much  better  than  burial,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  labor  involved 
and  actual  results,  that  burial  should  be  mentioned  only  to  be 
condemned. 

In  many  cholera  outbreaks  we  have  the  development  of  a 
class  of  traders  who  travel  about  the  country  with  an  old  lumber 
wagon  and  gather  up  the  dead  animals,  either  paying  a  small  price 
for  them  or  getting  them  for  nothing  simply  for  hauling  them  away. 
These  scavengers  are  the  cause  of  spreading  more  cholera  than  a 
united  effort  could  wipe  out  in  a  season.  They  travel  about  in  old, 
filthy  wagons,  and  dressed,  as  becomes  their  trade,  in  clothing 
that  is  rotten  with  filth  and  disease  germs.  Everywhere  they  go 
they  carry  with  them  the  infectious  germs  of  cholera,  and  scatter 
it  along  the  roads  as  they  travel  about  from  farm  to  farm. 

During  an  outbreak  of  cholera  three  years  ago  in  western 
Iowa  there  were  a  number  of  these  men  traveling  about  the 
cholera-infected  district,  looking  for  dead  animals  that  they  might 
^  able  to  gather  up.  On  a  certain  farm  where  cholera  had  not 
•8  yet  made  its  appearance  these  men  drove  up  along  in  the  middle 
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of  the  afternoon,  and,  as  a  shower  was  just  coming  up,  they  drove 
in  under  the  roof  of  a  wagon  shed  to  seek  shelter  until  after  the 
storm  had  passed. 

As  these  men  were  seeing  a  great  deal  of  cholera  every  day, 
they  were  looked  upon  as  being  able  to  diagnose  the  disease  very 
readily  when  present.  The  farmer  took  one  of  them  over  into 
his  feed  lot  to  look  at  his  herd  of  hogs  and  see  if  they  were  showing 
any  evidences  of  cholera.  After  a  close  inspection  of  the  herd  the 
traveler  decided  that  they  were  in  perfect  health. 

Several  of  these  hogs  had  the  run  of  the  bam  lot  in  which  the 
shed  was  located  which  sheltered  the  team  and  wagon  during  the 
shower.  They  were,  on  this  account,  in  a  position  to  come  in 
contact  with  any  infected  manure,  mud,  or  litter  which  might  be 
washed  off  of  the  wagon  wheels.  Two  weeks  after  the  visit  of  the 
dead  wagon  to  this  farm  the  hogs  began  to  die,  and  after  that  the 
wagon  made  regular  calls  there  every  day  to  collect  the  fruits 
resulting  from  the  seeds  of  infection  sown  there  a  few  days 
before. 

This  case  again  illustrates  two  important  dangers  which  must 
be  avoided  if  you  wish  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  cholera  onto  your 
farm.  In  the  first  place,  these  scavengers  should  not  be  allowed 
to  go  about  the  country  scattering  infection  everywhere  they  go, 
and  especially  you  should  never  allow  one  of  these  dead  wagons 
to  come  inside  your  gate  unless  you  already  have  cholera  on  the 
premises. 

Second,  it  shows  the  danger  of  taking  any  stranger  into  your 
feed  lots,  and  especially  is  this  danger  a  most  pronounced  one  if 
the  man  comes  from  other  hog  lots  which  are  the  seat  of  cholera 
outbreaks.  Cholera-infected  pens  contain  the  virus  of  the  disease 
in  the  manure,  the  mud,  the  litter,  and,  in  fact,  on  almost  every- 
thing with  which  the  shoes  may  come  in  contact,  and  more  or  less 
of  this  infectious  material  is  bound  to  cling  to  the  shoes  and  be 
carried  from  this  farm  to  the  next  place  that  the  trader  visits.  It 
only  takes  a  very  small  amount  of  this  virus-containing  mud  to 
scatter  the  disease  in  another  feed  lot  and  infect  one  or  two  animals 
there.  When  they  develop  the  disease  their  infectious  discharges 
very  quickly  scatter  hog-cholera  among  the  balance  of  the  herd. 

Make  it  an  invariable  rule  to  keep  all  strangers  out  of  your 
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feed  lots,  and  it  is  even  better  still  to  make  it  a  rule  to  keep  every- 
one out  of  your  feed  lots,  whether  they  be  strangers  or  not. 

Another  outbreak  of  cholera  which  was  directly  traceable  to 
one  of  these  scavenger  wagons  was  reported  from  southeastern 
Minnesota.  During  an  outbreak  of  cholera  in  that  section  a  few 
years  ago  these  dead  wagons  became  quite  numerous,  and,  as  the 
outbreak  was  a  very  severe  one,  they  found  the  business  a  most 
profitable  one. 

One  farmer  with  a  large  herd  of  hogs  turned  them  out  of  the 
regular  feed  lots  into  a  meadow  pasture  which  bordered  along  the 
public  roadway.  So  far  these  animals  had  passed  through  the 
outbreak  without  showing  any  sign  of  disease.  Cholera  was 
raging,  however,  all  around  the  farm,  and  several  of  these  dead 
wagons  were  passing  by  the  roadway  every  day. 

When  turned  into  the  new  field  the  hogs  at  once  started  out  to 
explore  the  size  of  their  new  territory,  and  it  was  not  long  until 
some  of  the  smaller  pigs  crawled  through  the  hedge  fence  that 
separated  the  pasture  from  the  public  highway  and  were  out  on  the 
roadside.  Naturally,  they  came  in  contact  with  infected  litter  and 
manure  which  had  fallen  out  of  these  scavenger  wagons  in  passing 

by. 

About  the  end  of  the  second  week  after  being  turned  into  the 
meadow  pasture  the  pigs  began  to  show  signs  of  sickness,  and  in 
a  few  days  more  the  old  hogs  developed  a  typical  outbreak  of 
cholera.  The  source  of  the  infection  here  was  almost  certainly 
from  the  infectious  material  scattered  along  the  public  highway 
by  these  dead  wagons,  and  which  had  been  taken  up  by  the  young 

This  case  also  illustrates  the  enormous  possibilities  for  harm 
that  arise  from  permitting  this  practice  of  gathering  up  dead  hogs 
in  these  tumble-down  wagons,  and  hauling  them  along  the  public 
hij^way  to  scatter  infection  broadcast  over  the  community  through 
which  they  may  pass. 

Another  important  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  man's  ex- 
perience is  the  danger  of  allowing  hogs  to  feed  in  a  pasture  which 
borders  on  a  public  highway.  Public  roads  are  constantly  being 
traveled  by  wagons  carrying  hogs  to  and  from  markets,  and  there 
is  always  the  danger  that  some  of  these  animals  are  suffering  from 
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cholera.  It  is  not  infrequently  the  practice  to  drive  hogs  to 
shipping  points,  and  very  frequently  these  herds  are  hustled  ofif  to 
market  because  they  are  showing  evidences  of  cholera.  We  also 
have  these  scavenger  wagons  continuously  passing  up  and  down 
the  highway  during  cholera  outbreaks,  and,  in  addition,  we  have 
the  rigs  of  butchers,  commission  buyers,  and  others  who  are  con- 
stantly in  and  out  of  hog  lots,  loading  pens,  infected  chutes,  cars, 
etc.,  and  are  thus  constant  carriers  of  cholera  infection. 

Hogs  are  always  trying  to  enlarge  the  size  of  their  range,  and 
when  pastured  along  a  pubUc  highway  are  liable  at  any  time  to 
discover  a  weak  point  in  the  fence  through  which  they  gain  entrance 
to  the  roadway  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  cholera  infection. 
This  was  the  cause  for  the  outbreak  in  the  case  just  described,  and 
it  is  a  very  likely  occurrence  at  any  time  when  hogs  are  allowed 
to  run  in  a  field  immediately  bordering  upon  a  pubUc  roadway. 

Another  danger  in  these  pastures  which  border  upon  the  public 
highways  is  that  frequently  hog  buyers  will  be  driving  along  the 
roadway  and  stop  to  look  over  the  herd  before  driving  up  to  the 
house  to  try  and  make  a  purchase.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  if  they 
get  out,  climb  over  the  fence,  and  go  over  into  the  field  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  close  inspection  of  the  herd.  They  do  this 
simply  to  save  time  and  to  get  a  little  advance  idea  of  the  condition 
of  the  animals. 

I  happen  to  know  of  one  herd  which  was  infected  in  just  this 
manner.  The  hog  lot  was  located  about  a  half-mile  from  the 
house  in  a  small  pasture  which  bordered  along  the  public  roadway. 
There  was  cholera  in  a  nearby  township,  and  one  of  the  hog  buyers 
from  the  closest  village  had  been  out  in  the  country  bu>'ing  hogs. 
He  had  visited  the  infected  territory  and  had  been  in  a  great 
many  of  the  infected  lots,  culling  out  the  animals  that  appeared 
well  enough  to  make  the  market  without  dying  on  the  way. 

As  he  was  driving  past  this  hog  lot  he  noticed  the  hogs  inside 
the  fence,  stopped,  and  climbed  over  into  the  feed  lot  to  have  a  look 
at  them.  He  spent  perhaps  fifteen  minutes  among  the  animals, 
looking  them  over  carefully  for  any  evidences  of  disease.  He  then 
drove  on  back  up  to  the  house  and  went  in  to  talk  trade  with  the 
owner.  It  so  happened  that  this  farmer  was  not  in  the  notion  to 
sell  and  no  trade  was  made. 
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Less  than  two  weeks  later  three  or  four  of  the  animalR  were 
noted  to  be  off  feed  and  scouring,  with  a  black-colored,  very 
nasty  diarrhea.  In  less  than  a  week  there  was  a  full-fledged 
outbreak  of  cholera  in  this  herd,  which  nearly  wiped  out  the 
entire  drove. 

Roadside  pastures  are  also  likely  to  infection  in  another  manner. 
This  is  by  the  carrying  of  infected  litter  and  dust  from  the  roadway 
over  into  the  hog  pastures  by  wind.  This  danger,  while  relatively 
unimportant,  is  nevertheless  weU  worth  considering,  and  ofFera 
another  good  argument  why  hog  pastures  should  never  be  located 
along  a  public  roadway. 

In  the  first-mentioned  outbreak  there  is  another  interesting 
fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  is,  the  ease  with  which  the  young  pigs 
became  infected.  In  these  roadside  pastures  it  is  especially  the 
pigs  that  are  liable  to  go  through  small  openings  in  the  fences  and 
get  out  upon  the  road.  It  is  also  the  pigs  which  are  most  easily 
made  sick  by  cholera  infection  and,  therefore,  the  more  likely  to 
contract  the  disease. 

Where  any  systematic  effort  is  made  to  dispose  properly  of  the 
dead  cholera  animals,  burial  is  perhaps  the  most  commonly  resorted 
to  in  the  hog-raising  belt,  although  in  the  past  five  years  farmers 
have  come  to  realize  the  advantages  of  burning,  and  more  animals 
are  being  burned  every  year. 

Burial  of  cholera  animals  has  a  number  of  disadvantages,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  fact  that  it  is  most  disagreeably  hard 
labor  and  takes  a  large  amount  of  time.  It  is  no  child's  play  to 
go  out  and  dig  a  pit  6  feet  deep  and  8  or  10  feet  long  on  a  hot 
summer  day  to  bury  animals  which  represent  a  dead  loss.  The 
tendency  is  bound  to  develop  to  let  them  accumulate  for  a  few 
days  and  then  make  one  job  of  it,  and  this  is  certain  to  result  not 
only  in  allowing  the  dead  bodies  to  remain  exposed  to  the  attack 
of  buzzards,  but  it  also  causes  the  accumulation  of  such  a  big 
amount  of  work  that  a  shallow  trench  is  dug  and  the  dead  hogs 
rolled  in  and  covered  with  a  foot  or  so  of  loose  earth.  Such  burial 
as  this  is  about  the  next  thing  to  leaving  the  carcasses  exposed, 
as  they  are  quickly  dug  up  again  by  dogs,  skunks,  and  other 
animals. 

Burial,  to  be  properly  done,  should  place  the  animals  at  least 
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6  feet  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  dead  body  should 
be  covered  by  at  least  a  foot  of  quicklime  before  filling  in  with 
earth.  Only  in  this  way  can  burial  be  regarded  as  a  proper  method 
of  disposing  of  dead  cholera  hogs,  and  even  then  it  is  not  so  good  as 
burning,  which  is  so  much  easier,  so  much  quicker,  and  so  much 
more  effective  in  destroying  germs  that  are  capable  of  producing 
the  disease  in  other  healthy  animals. 

The  germs  of  hog-cholera  have  the  power  to  live  for  several 
months  in  moist  earth,  and  especially  so  when  they  are  also  in  con- 
tact with  a  decomposing  animal  carcass;  so  that  if  we  bury  the  dead 
body  of  a  hog  dying  from  cholera  we  simply  place  the  germs  under 
conditions  wherein  they  will  live  for  months,  and  even  for  a  year  or 
more.  When  we  add  the  foot  of  quickhme  we  are  adding  a  sub- 
stance which  kills  germs,  and  will,  in  large  measure,  at  least  de- 
stroy them  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  them.  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced, however,  that  there  is  no  agent  that  will  destroy  germs  like 
the  heat  of  a  burning  fire,  and  this  is  the  proper  method  for  dis- 
posing of  the  carcass  and  the  germs  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Evidences  of  the  bad  effects  which  follow  burial  of  dead  hog- 
cholera  carcasses  are  not  hard  to  find. 

During  the  fall  of  1900  we  had  a  severe  outbreak  of  hog-cholera 
in  western  Illinois,  and  one  of  the  farms  adjoining  our  own  was  the 
seat  of  a  very  severe  outbreak.  Here  the  dead  animals  were  al- 
lowed to  pile  up  through  the  week,  and  on  Sunday  a  trench,  per- 
haps 3  or  4  feet  deep,  was  dug  and  the  carcasses  rolled  therein 
and  covered  with  earth.  The  outbreak  ran  the  usual  course,  and 
practically  swept  the  hog  lots  clear  of  living  animals. 

During  the  winter  a  number  of  brood  sows  were  bought  at 
public  sale  and  brought  home  for  the  purpose  of  restocking  the 
hog  lots.  Several  strong  Utters  of  pigs  were  bom  during  the  early 
spring  and  thrived  well  until  about  the  first  of  June,  when  the 
animals  were  turned  back  into  the  old  feed  lots  and  pastures. 
Here  the  pigs  began  to  root  about,  and  it  was  not  long  until  they 
had  begun  to  uncover  the  bones  of  the  victims  of  the  previous 
summer  outbreak;  also,  it  was  not  much  longer  until  these  pigs 
began  to  die,  with  symptoms  which  unmistakably  were  those  of 
cholera. 

Here  we  have  an  excellent  example  of  the  results  which  follow 
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improper  burial  of  dead  cholera  hogs.  These  pigs  thrived  first 
class  until  they  came  in  contact  with  the  remains  of  these 
dead  animal  bodies.  The  disease-producing  virus  had  been  able  to 
remain  active  even  throughout  the  winter,  when  protected  by  a 
layer  of  earth  and  furnished  with  food  in  the  form  of  the  decom- 
posing dead  animal  bodies. 

Here,  again,  also  we  have  an  example  of  the  extreme  ease  with 
which  pigs  are  made  sick  by  hog-cholera  germs.  Perhaps  the 
older  animals  might  have  been  resistant  enough  that  the  virus  in 
its  weakened  state  would  not  have  been  able  to  attack  them,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  actual  fact,  the  sows  did  not  get  sick  until  nearly 
two  weeks  after  the  pigs  began  to  die.  They  were  most  likely 
infected  through  the  virus  which  was  scattered  over  the  lots 
through  the  discharges  of  the  sick  young  pigs. 

Another  source  of  danger  from  the  practice  of  burial  of  animals 
is  illustrated  by  the  following  epidemic,  which  was  scattered  through 
a  herd  in  western  Indiana  a  few  years  ago: 

Two  farmers  Uved  on  opposite  sides  of  the  public  highway,  and 
each  had  a  herd  of  hogs,  neither  of  which  were  in  pastures  adjoining 
the  road.  Cholera  broke  out  on  one  farm,  and  soon  there  were  a 
number  of  animals  djdng  each  day.  At  first  an  attempt  was  made 
at  deep  burial,  but,  as  the  outbreak  became  more  widely  scattered 
through  the  herd  and  the  number  of  dead  each  morning  increased, 
the  method  of  burial  became  more  slack,  and  the  usual  shallow 
trench  was  dug  and  the  animals  covered  with  1  or  2  feet  of  loose 
earth. 

The  farmer  across  the  road  had  a  large  shepherd  dog  which  was 
in  the  habit  of  ranging  over  the  fields  of  both  farms  with  equal 
freedom.  He  was  not  long  in  discovering  the  newly  made  graves, 
and,  prompted  by  curiosity  and  the  odor  of  fresh  meat,  he  proceeded 
to  explore.  The  result  was  that  he  returned  home  with  a  large 
hog  bone,  torn  loose  from  one  of  the  decomposing  cholera  car- 
casses. In  returning  home  he  dragged  this  up  through  the  hog 
lots,  and,  after  gnawing  upon  it  awhile,  buried  it  in  a  comer  of  the 
hog  lot. 

Several  of  the  small  pigs  about  the  hog  lot  soon  uncovered  the 
bone  and  were  not  long  in  beginning  to  tear  it  apart.  In  this  way 
they  were  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  disease-producing 

16 
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virus,  just  as  certainly  as  if  the  dead  carcasses  bad  been  bauled  into 
tbe  feed  lot  and  left  for  tbem  to  feed  upon. 

Cbolera  made  its  appearance  in  tbe  berd  in  about  ten  days, 
and,  as  in  most  outbreaks  so  carried,  made  its  appearance  first  in 
tbe  younger  animals,  but  soon  spread  to  the  old  sows,  and  within 
a  month  or  six  weeks  had  swept  the  lots  bare  of  every  living  bog. 

This  man's  experience  goes  to  show  a  couple  of  interesting 
points  in  connection  with  the  spreading  of  bog-cholera.  In  tbe 
first  place,  it  shows  again  that  burial  is  not  a  proper  method  of 
disposing  of  dead  cholera  carcasses,  and  especially  so  when  tbe 
animals  are  not  deeply  buried.  This  case  also  illustrates  the 
danger  of  having  a  dog  about  the  premises  that  has  tbe  habit  of 
wandering  about  the  neighborhood  and  crossing  from  one  feed 
lot  to  another,  carrying  with  him  infection  and  disease-producing 
material.  A  good  dog  is  a  valuable  animal  upon  any  farm,  but  a 
straying  hound  is  a  nuisance,  and  is  very  dangerous  to  the  health 
of  other  animals,  especially  hogs,  when  there  is  an  outbreak  of 
cholera  in  the  neighborhood. 

Another  outbreak  of  cholera  which  was  widely  spread  through 
improper  burial  of  cholera  carcasses  was  seen  in  northeastern 
Nebraska.  Here  the  outbreak  started  on  a  farm  which  was 
located  rather  high  along  a  certain  watershed.  About  300 
yards  further  down  the  slope  there  was  located  a  small  run- 
ning stream,  but  the  hogs  were  not  running  in  the  same  pasture 
that  the  stream  crossed  through.  When  they  began  to  die  the 
dead  animals  were  removed  from  the  hog  lot  and  taken  out  into 
this  second  pasture  and  buried  at  a  good  average  distance  under 
ground. 

The  spring  was  a  rather  wet  one,  and  the  seepage  from  tbe 
graves  evidently  was  carried  down  the  slope  and  entered  tbe  waters 
of  the  stream,  which,  accordingly,  became  infectious  and  disease 
producing.  It  was  only  a  short  time  until  further  outbreaks 
occurred  on  farms  located  further  down  the  course  of  tbe  stream, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  a  widespread  outbreak  was  in  full  play  along 
the  entire  valley. 

Here,  again,  we  have  an  example  of  how  cbolera  virus  may  be 
carried  through  surface  drainage  and  seepage  to  contaminate 
streams  with  which  the  animals  do  not  come  in  direct  contact,  and 
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thus  prove  the  means  of  carrying  the  disease  for  miles  along 
their  course.  While  it  is  probable  that  a  certain  amount  of  the 
stream  infection  occurred  from  surface  drainage  from  the  infected 
feeding  pens,  yet  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  danger  was 
vastly  added  to  by  the  seepage  from  the  graves  of  the  buried  dead. 

Again,  it  gives  us  an  example  of  the  danger  which  goes  with  any 
running  stream  which  may  pass  through  a  pasture  in  which  hogs 
are  kept.  You  are  never  in  a  position  to  say  when  the  waters  of 
such  a  stream  may  become  dangerous,  and  the  only  safe  plan  to 
follow  is  to  absolutely  keep  hogs  out  of  pastures  which  are  crossed 
by  these  running  streams. 

With  respect  to  burial  of  dead  animal  carcasses,  it  may  also  be 
added  that  many  seemingly  unimportant  things  may  serve  to 
bring  the  infection  to  the  surface  again.  For  instance,  earth  worms 
usually  burrow  in  large  numbers  in  freshly  made  graves,  and  they 
frequently  bring  with  them  to  the  surface  portions  of  the  infected 
carcass.  Squirrels  likewise  are  very  frequently  found  burrowing 
in  the  soft  earth  of  these  burial  places,  and  bring  large  amounts 
of  the  infected  earth  and  remains  of  decomposing  dead  bodies  to 
the  surface.  Moles,  polecats,  and  other  rodents  also  have  these 
same  dangerous  habits.  Any  way  you  look  at  the  buried  carcass 
it  is  a  source  of  danger,  and  this  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead, 
and  especially  of  dead  animals  which  have  died  of  cholera,  should 
be  discontinued. 

Remember  that  it  is  not  only  large  animal  carcasses  left  ex- 
posed to  the  attack  of  buzzards  which  result  in  fatal  cholera  out- 
breaks among  hogs.  Small  animal  bodies,  and  especially  those  of 
dead  chickens,  may  often  prove  to  be  the  necessary  attraction 
for  the  buzzard,  which  is  ever  watchful  for  an  opportunity  to 
supply  himself  with  a  meal  from  some  dead  body. 

I  have  often  noted  in  the  Central  West  that  an  outbreak  of 
cholera  among  the  chickens  in  a  given  district  was  followed  within 
a  few  weeks  by  an  outbreak  of  cholera  among  the  hogs.  In  fact, 
90  eonunon  is  this  occurrence,  many  farmers  have  become  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  these  diseases  occur  so  often  together, 
they  believe  there  is  a  very  close  relationship  .between  the 
two  diseases,  and  some  even  think  chicken-cholera  causes  hog- 
cbolera.  . 
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On  one  occasion  I  am  quite  convinced  that  the  disease  among 
the  chickens  was  the  cause  of  the  outbreak  in  the  swine.  Not  that 
chicken-cholera  and  hog-cholera  are  the  same  by  any  means.  The 
two  diseases  are  entirely  independent,  and  chicken-cholera  is  not 
by  any  means  transmissible  to  swine,  and  neither  is  the  disease  of 
hogs  transmissible  to  fowl.  There  was  an  outbreak  of  cholera 
among  the  chickens  on  a  certain  farm  in  central  Iowa  about  the 
first  of  July,  and  the  flock  began  to  die  in  large  numbers.  Most 
anywhere  you  might  go  in  the  pastures  you  could  find  a  large  pullet 
or  cockrel  dead  and  decomposing.  Those  birds  which  died  aroimd 
the  house  were  gathered  up  and  thrown  out  in  the  center  of  a  large 
stubble  field,  a  short  distance  from  the  house.  Here  they  were  left 
to  decompose  and  rot. 

It  was  not  long  until  there  could  be  seen  circling  in  the  air  the 
ever-alert  buzzards,  attracted  from  miles  away  by  this  opportunity 
for  a  feast.  It  was  afterward  found  that  the  most  likely  source 
from  which  these  buzzards  came  was  a  hog-cholera-infect«d  farm 
nearly  one  hundred  miles  further  north.  In  any  event,  they 
unquestionably  brought  with  them  the  germs  of  cholera  infection, 
for  about  two  weeks  after  their  arrival  in  the  neighborhood  hogs 
on  several  of  the  surrounding  farms,  as  well  as  the  cholera-infected 
premises,  began  to  show  signs  of  illness  of  a  peculiar  character. 
The  diagnosis  of  this  disease  among  the  swine  was  not  long  in 
doubt.  Deaths  by  the  dozen,  with  typical  postmortem  findings 
of  old-fashioned  cholera,  left  no  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
outbreak. 

This  outbreak  illustrates  how  dangerous  is  the  practice  of 
leaving  any  dead  carcass  of  any  kind  exposed  where  it  may  become 
the  cause  of  attracting  buzzards.  The  buzzard  has  no  preference, 
and  will  be  readily  attracted  by  a  dead  carcass  of  any  kind,  be  it 
chicken,  horse,  man,  hog,  sheep,  cow,  or  what  not. 

This  outbreak  also  goes  to  show  how  readily  these  birds  can 
scatter  cholera  virus  over  a  neighborhood,  not  only  on  the  farm  to 
which  they  are  attracted,  but  also  nearby  farms  over  which  thej- 
circle.  It  is  a  typical  characteristic  of  the  buzzards  that  thej' 
circle  over  wide  areas,  and  in  their  flight  they  often  loosen  large 
fragments  of  disease-producing  material  from  their  claws,  which, 
falling  into  a  hog  pasture,  readily  become  the  means  of  spreading 
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the  disease  to  healthy  animals.  A  flock  of  buzzards  circling  over 
your  farm  are  as  dangerous  to  your  hogs  as  a  fleet  of  bomb-laden 
airships  would  be  hovering  over  a  fleet  of  war-vessels  in  time  of 
war.  The  bombs  which  these  birds  liberate  from  their  claws,  in 
the  form  of  pieces  of  diseased  dead  meat,  are  just  as  deadly  and 
death  dealing  to  your  herd  of  hogs  as  are  the  dynamite  bombs  which 
might  be  thrown  down  upon  the  decks  of  the  battleship  by  the 
airmen  in  time  of  war. 

As  an  example  of  the  effects  which  follow  a  proper  disposal  of 
(lead  carcasses  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  following  small 
outbreak  of  cholera  in  central  Indiana  a  few  years  ago,  which  was 
effectually  checked  without  getting  off  of  the  first  farm  on  which 
it  started. 

The  disease  first  made  its  appearance  on  a  small  farm  of  about 
eighty  acres,  located  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  section. 
This  farmer  had  about  60  head  of  hogs  in  all,  and  the  disease  was 
brought  on  the  farm  most  probably  through  a  boar  which  had  been 
bought  several  weeks  before.  This  boar  had  been  through  an  out- 
break of  cholera,  and  while  he  had  had  the  disease  in  a  very  severe 
form  he  had  apparently  entirely  recovered. 

As  soon  as  this  outbreak  started  the  owner  notified  all  his 
neighbors  of  the  fact  and  advised  them  to  keep  away  from  his 
premises.  The  healthy  hogs  which  were  fit  for  the  market  were  at 
once  shipp)ed.  Those  which  remained  rapidly  contracted  the  dis- 
ease, which,  while  at  first  mild,  rapidly  took  on  a  most  deadly  form. 
At  the  end  of  three  weeks  only  3  animals  were  left  alive  on  the 
premises. 

Every  dead  animal  was  burned  the  same  day  on  which  it  died, 
and  the  premises  were  sprayed  with  a  germ-killing  dip  solution 
every  morning.  This  man  kept  his  neighbors  away  from  his  hog 
lots  and  he  stayed  away  from  theirs.  Many  of  the  owners  on 
surrounding  farms  had  their  herds  vaccinated,  some  using  the 
simultaneous,  others  the  single  serum,  treatment  method. 

Not  a  single  buzzard  was  seen  in  the  locality  during  the  course 
of  the  outbreak,  and  the  disease  did  not  make  its  appearance  on 
any  farm  outside  of  the  one  first  infected. 

This  is  an  excellent  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
proper  regard  to  the  laws  of  hygiene  in  handling  an  outbreak  of 
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cholera.  Every  cholera-infected  farm  should  be  properly  branded 
with  a  quarantine  flag,  and  owners  of  swine  warned  to  keep  off  the 
premises.  Every  dead  carcass  should  immediately  be  disposed  of 
by  burning,  and  the  premises  thoroughly  cleaned  up  and  disinfected 
at  the  end  of  the  outbreak.  It  is  by  such  methods  as  these  that 
doctors  of  human  medicine  are  driving  the  pestilences  and  plagues 
of  former  centuries  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  by  such  meth- 
ods as  these  that  we  must  meet  and  cope  with  this  dread  disease 
of  hogs,  which  is  threatening  to  wipe  out  the  hog-raising  industry 
of  the  United  States. 

Strict  methods  of  quarantine  may  mean  a  little  inconvenience 
for  a  few  weeks  to  the  owners  of  infected  farms,  and  may  not  ap- 
pear to  them  to  be  justified,  but  it  is  an  absolute  duty  that  they 
owe  to  their  neighbors,  just  as  much  as  if  one  of  the  members 
of  their  family  was  suffering  from  small-pox,  Asiatic  cholera,  or 
some  other  deadly  catching  disease.  In  the  final  smnming  up 
the  little  inconvenience  suffered  will  more  than  be  repaid  by  the 
general  benefit  not  only  to  the  farmer  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
his  herd  stricken,  but  to  the  general  public  as  well. 

The  Turkey  Buzzard. — When  it  comes  to  scattering  cholera 
over  a  large  district  there  is  one  agency  that,  with  the  help  of 
carelessness  in  the  matter  of  proper  disposal  of  dead  carcasses, 
can  accomplish  more  harm  in  a  few  weeks  than  any  other  single 
agency.     This  is  the  common  turkey  buzzard. 

The  buzzards  are  widely  distributed  all  over  the  hog-cholera 
belt,  and  are  quickly  attracted  by  any  kind  of  dead  animal  which 
may  be  exposed  where  they  can  conveniently  attack  it.  As  has 
been  already  stated  in  previous  pages,  the  buzzard  has  a  very 
marked  power  of  locating  dead  animal  carcasses,  and  is  provided 
with  a  powerful  pair  of  wings.  These  two  faculties  enable  him 
to  travel  frequently  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  order  to  reach  a  new 
feeding  ground. 

In  many  states  the  buzzard  has  been  protected  by  law  for  many 
years  under  the  wrong  impression  that  he  was  of  great  benefit  to 
the  public  in  aiding  in  the  disposition  of  dead  refuse.  That  this 
law  is  a  wise  one  is  hardly  in  harmony  with  our  present  knowledge 
of  the  heavy  losses  that  are  traceable  to  the  buzzard  as  the  source 
of  spreading  the  disease.    Some  states,  notably  Tennessee,  have 
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already  repealed  the  laws  affording  protection  to  buzzards,  and 
others  will  soon  follow  suit  when  the  great  possibilities  for  harm 
which  this  bird  possesses  are  more  clearly  understood. 

In  a  way  it  seems  rather  unfair  to  censure  the  buzzard  for  some- 
thing which  he  is  not  directly  to  blame  for.  If  everyone  would 
properly  dispose  of  their  dead  animal  carcasses  at  once  by  proper 
burning,  or  even  by  deep  burial,  there  would  be  nothing  to  draw 
the  buzzard  to  the  neighborhood,  and  he  would  have  no  opportunity 
for  spreading  disease  over  large  numbers  of  widely  separated  farms, 
as  is  the  case  under  present  careless  conditions. 

Too  great  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  you  to  leave  dead  hogs  exposed  to  buzzards  to  have  the 
bird  bring  cholera  upon  your  farm.  A  dead  cow,  a  dead  sheep,  a 
dead  horse,  or  a  dead  dog  or  chicken  will  draw  the  buzzard  just  as 
quickly  as  will  a  dead  hog,  and  there  is  always  a  strong  chance  that 
the  buzzards  which  come  on  your  farms  have  been  attracted  from 
a  cholera  district  possibly  several  miles  away. 

Illustrations  have  already  been  cited  of  how  cholera  is  carried 
in  this  way,  but  so  important  is  this  method  of  spreading  the  dis- 
ease, and  so  little  is  its  full  danger  appreciated,  that  a  few  more 
instances  may  be  profitably  given. 

A  certain  stockman  in  central  Illinois  had  a  large  herd  of  sheep 
and  a  drove  of  hogs  running  in  a  woods  pasture  during  the  past 
summer.  He  visited  the  herd  every  few  days  and  looked  them 
over,  but  no  daily  attention  was  given  them,  as  the  pasture  was 
pro\'ided  with  a  running  stream  which  provided  plenty  of  water, 
and  the  pasture  land  was  the  source  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  food, 
no  grain  being  needed. 

One  Sunday,  while  driving  past  the  far  side  of  this  pasture  on 
the  way  home  from  church,  he  noticed  several  buzzards  circling 
over  the  trees,  and  decided  to  make  a  visit  to  the  pasture  and 
find  out  what  had  caused  the  buzzards  to  come  on  the  farm. 
After  dinner  he  went  over  to  the  pasture  field,  and,  down  in  the 
hollow,  near  the  creek,  he  found  one  of  the  large  ewes  had  died,  and 
the  dead  body  was  being  torn  apart  by  several  of  the  hogs,  aided 
by  a  swarm  of  hungry  buzzards.  As  the  dead  animal  was  already 
pretty  badly  torn  up,  he  decided  to  leave  the  hogs  and  birds  to  their 
feast. 
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Two  weeks  later,  when  he  made  a  visit  to  the  pasture,  he  noticed 
that  several  of  the  hogs  were  missing.  On  making  an  investigation 
and  search  for  them,  he  found  4  of  the  animals  down  in  the  creek 
bed  dead  and  a  number  of  others  in  a  very  sick  condition.  Within 
another  ten  days  he  had  lost  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  entire 
herd,  and  before  the  outbreak  had  run  its  course  he  had  only 
about  a  half-dozen  left,  and  2  of  these  so  badly  stunted  that  it 
was  considered  the  best  policy  to  knock  them  in  the  head. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  outbreak  on  this  farm  the  disease 
began  to  make  its  appearance  on  farms  further  down  the  stream, 
and  rapidly  spread  over  a  wide  area,  causing  an  enormous  loss. 

The  outbreak  in  this  case  was  almost  unquestionably  due  to 
hog-cholera  germs  brought  to  the  pasture  by  the  buzzards  which 
were  attracted  by  the  dead  sheep  carcass,  as  these  hogs  were  far 
removed  from  any  other  herd  and  were  not  visited  by  anyone 
except  the  owner,  and  he  only  at  rather  long  intervals.  No  new 
animals  had  been  added  to  the  herd,  and  there  had  been  no  cholera 
on  farms  higher  up  in  the  course  of  the  stream  so  far  as  could  be 
found  out.  The  buzzards  had,  to  all  appearances,  come  from  a 
distance  of  several  miles  over  in  Indiana,  where  an  outbreak  of 
the  disease  had  been  raging  for  several  weeks. 

This  man's  experience  should  serve  as  a  warning  of  the  ex- 
treme danger  that  follows  allowing  any  form  of  dead  animal  carcass 
to  be  exposed  where  it  will  attract  buzzards  to  the  community. 
They  are  nearly  always  disease  producers,  and  they  come  only 
when  there  is  something  there  for  them  to  feed  upon. 

Another  common  means  of  spreading  a  cholera  outbreak  is 
also  brought  out  again  in  this  instance,  that  is,  the  rapid  rate  of 
spread  of  this  disease  along  the  banks  of  a  running  stream.  Espe- 
cially is  this  likely  to  occur  when,  as  in  this  case,  dead  carcasses 
are  allowed  to  decompose  and  rot  away  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream. 

Outbreaks  of  cholera  are  often  marked  by  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
ease breaks  out  on  several  farms  which  are  widely  separated  from 
each  other,  and  skips  over  farms  located  between.  It  is  often 
hard  to  explain  just  why  this  should  be  so.  A  great  deal  of  this 
mystery  can  be  cleared  up,  however,  if  we  but  stop  to  consider  the 
habits  of  the  buzzard:  the  wide  circling  flights  that  he  makes  and 
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the  fact  that  he  may  at  any  time  release  from  h'\s  beak  or  clawa 
I^eces  of  dead  meat  which  are  full  of  the  disease-producing  virus. 
No  aingle  means  is  so  likely  to  cause  widespread  scattering  of 
cholera  infection  as  the  turkey  buzzard.  While  there  may  at  one 
time  have  been  apparently  good  reasons  for  protecting  this  bird 
fay  law,  it  would  seem  that  the  great  financial  loss  for  which  he  is 
indirectly  responsible  would  make  it  advisable  that  this  law  be 
repealed.  At  any  rate,  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  absolutely 
inexcusable  to  leave  exposed  in  your  fields  the  carcas.'ies  of  dead 
animals  which  are  bound  to  attract  these  scavengers  of  the  air  and 
cause  enormous  money  loss  not  only  to  yourself,  but  to  the  entire 
rommunity  in  which  you  five. 

Public  Stock-yards. — Without  question,  the  one  most  imports 
ant  cause  of  the  spread  of  hog-cholera  into  widely  scattered  parts 
of  the  country  are  the  public  stock-yarda.  In  every  lai^e  city, 
especially  at  our  great  packing  centers,  we  have  located  large  public 
etock-yards  in  which  animals  are  brought  together  fn>m  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  When  cholera  outbreaks  occur  large  numbers 
of  cholera-infected  animals  are  shipped  to  these  central  markets  and 
Gnil  their  way  into  the  hog  alleys.  As  a  result  it  may  be  smd  in  a 
general  way  that  all  these  public  hog  yards  are  infected,  and  likely 
to  cause  cholera  to  break  out  in  any  hogs  that  pass  through 
tbem. 

Not  only  are  the  hog  alleys  in  these  yards  infected,  but  in  many 
irtock-yards  no  strict  separation  is  made  between  the  pens  used  for 
hogs  and  those  used  for  cattle,  and  in  case  of  overflow  cattle  pens 
inay  be  used  for  hogs,  and  vice  versd.  This  results  in  a  wide  spread- 
ing of  the  cholera  germs  throughout  the  entire  yards.  Further, 
faniiws  and  traders  frequently  are  pas.siug  from  one  part  of  the 
yiinis  to  another,  and  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  that  these  entire 
J'anis  become  more  or  less  filled  with  germs  of  cholera. 

Not  only  is  this  true  at  the  large  centers,  but  it  is  equally  true 
M  local  shipping  points.  Every  country  siding  and  village  has  its 
own  small  public  stock-yards  and  loading  pens  from  which  hogs  and 
mttlp  may  be  loaded  on  the  cars  for  shipment.  In  the  case  of 
'hesc  local  stock-yards  there  is  nearly  always  no  distinct,  separate 
I«TLi  for  cattle  and  hogs,  and  usually  the  same  loading  chutes  are 
uml  for  loading  and  unloading,  and  for  all  classes  of  animals. 
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When  there  is  an  outbreak  of  cholera  on  a  farm,  usually  about 
the  first  thing  the  owner  thinks  of  is  to  get  the  animals  which  are 
not  yet  sick  off  to  market  just  as  soon  as  possible.  The  result 
is  that  there  are  loaded  through  these  local  yards  and  chutes  a 
number  of  sick  animals.  The  discharges  from  these  animals  are 
capable  of  causing  disease,  and  they  leave  behind  them  a  diseased 
stock-yard.  It  is  very  seldom  that  the  railroad  company  or  any- 
one else  has  any  local  arrangement  for  disinfection  of  these  pens 
after  the  sick  animals  have  been  loaded  out  of  them.  In  justice 
to  the  railroad  companies  it  should  be  said  that  the  apparent 
neglect  in  this  instance  is  not  due  to  carelessness,  but  rather  to 
ignorance  of  the  danger,  and  most  frequently  they  have  no  knowl- 
edge as  to  whether  the  herds  shipped  are  diseased  or  not.  The 
railroad  companies  are  as  much  interested  in  the  development  of 
the  hog  industry  along  their  lines  as  the  farmers  themselves,  and 
are  usually  always  ready  to  go  to  considerable  trouble  and  expense 
to  aid  in  the  checking  of  the  disease  in  the  districts  along  their 
lines  when  they  are  shown  the  correct  method  of  doing  so.  It  is 
purely  a  commercial  proposition  with  them.  More  hogs  mean 
more  freight,  and  more  freight  means  more  net  earnings  and  bigger 
dividends. 

As  a  result  of  the  present  methods  of  shipment  and  lack  of 
proper  regulation  of  public  stock-yards  practically  every  public 
stock-yard  in  the  United  States  is  a  cholera-infected  one,  and  any 
hogs  coming  through  these  yards  are  liable  to  become  diseased. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  where  hogs  are  unloaded  at  a  public 
stock-yard,  fed  and  watered,  and  reloaded.  Under  such  circum- 
stances as  these  it  is  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  if  the  animals  escape 
getting  cholera. 

Hogs  which  have  been  shipped  into  large  public  yards,  resold 
to  shippers,  and  taken  out  to  the  farms  as  stockers  are  alwa3rs 
very  likely  to  develop  cholera  in  spite  of  the  best  of  sanitary  con- 
ditions which  may  exist  on  the  farms  to  which  they  may  be 
shipped. 

Not  only  are  these  public  yards  a  source  of  danger  to  the  hogs 
that  pass  through  them,  but  they  are  equally  dangerous  when  cattle, 
sheep,  or  horses  are  brought  through  these  infected  pens  on  the 
way  from  the  large  live-stock  markets  to  the  farms  where  they  are 
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to  be  fed  through  the  winter  season.  Cattle  or  sheep  unloaded  into 
these  infected  pens  are  bound  to  gather  up  on  their  hoofs  a  certain 
amount  of  the  germ-carrying  manure  and  mud  from  the  diseased 
pens,  and,  as  a  result,  they  carry  with  them  this  cholera-producing 
material  to  their  future  home  and  distribute  it  liberally  about  the 
pastures.  In  the  Central  States  it  is  almost  always  the  rule  to 
allow  the  hc^  to  follow  the  same  range  as  the  cattle,  and  as  a 
result  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  the 
cattle  until  we  are  liable  to  have  an  outbreak  of.  our  old  enemy, 
cholera,  on  the  farms.  The  disease  in  these  cases  is  often  puzzling 
to  trace  unless  you  get  at  the  facts  correctly  and  properly  under- 
stand the  history  you  get.  There  may  be  no  cholera  for  miles 
in  all  directions,  and  you  may  be  absolutely  at  a  loss  to  explain 
why  an  outbreak  should  occur.  Very  frequently  these  obscure 
outbreaks  can  be  traced  in  just  this  manner. 

There  is  another  point  in  connection  with  shipment  of  Uve 
stock  and  the  spread  of  cholera,  and  that  is  the  use  of  cars  which 
have  become  infected  with  cholera  germs.  For  instance,  Farmer 
Brown,  living  in  Missouri,  ships  a  carload  of  hogs  to  Chicago  from 
a  cholera  herd.  Some  of  the  animals  die  on  the  way  and  the  entire 
car  is  freely  infected  from  the  discharges  of  the  sick  animals.  This 
car  is  swept  out  and  re-used  for  shipment  of  a  load  of  feeder  cattle 
by  Farmer  Jones,  in  northern  Illinois.  There  can  be  but  very 
little  question  that  these  cattle  when  unloaded  from  the  car  are 
carriers  of  a  large  amount  of  hog-cholera  virus,  which  they  will 
distribute  along  the  pubUc  highway  and  carry  to  the  feed  lots 
of  Farmer  Jones. 

This,  by  the  way,  gives  another  illustration  of  how  easily  a 
public  road  may  become  infected,  and  is  another  argument  why 
hog  pastures  should  not  be  located  in  close  contact  with  the  public 
roadway. 

All  cars  that  are  used  for  shipment  of  hogs  should  be  immedi- 
ately cleaned  and  disinfected,  under  United  States  Government 
supervision  if  possible,  before  being  again  allowed  for  use  in  ship- 
inent  of  live  stock.  This  should  be  done  regardless  of  whether 
the  cars  are  intended  for  use  in  the  shipment  of  hogs  or  other  ani- 
mals. While  the  danger  is  no  doubt  much  greater  if  hogs  are  to 
be  loaded  back  into  these  infected  cars,  the  element  of  danger  is 
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by  no  means  to  be  overlooked  when  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  or  other 
animals  are  being  loaded  into  the  cars. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  dangerous  these  infected  cars  really 
are  in  the  spread  of  hog-cholera  the  following  experience  may  be 
of  value: 

A  few  years  ago  a  stocknian  in  eastern  Iowa  shipped  two  car- 
loads of  cattle  to  one  of  the  large  packing  centers,  and  on  the  return 
trip  went  over  into  Kansas  and  purchased  two  carloads  of  feeder 
cattle  for  return  to  his  pastures  in  Iowa.  At  this  time  cattle  were 
offered  for  sale  quite  reasonable  in  the  district  in  which  he  pur- 
chased his  stock  on  account  of  the  fact  that  a  severe  outbreak  of 
cholera  was  at  that  time  raging  in  the  district,  and  the  death  of 
all  the  swine  had  made  cattle  feeding  a  rather  unprofitable  busi- 
ness. 

The  cars  on  which  these  cattle  were  loaded  for  shipment  were 
some  return  empties  that  had  been  used  for  shipment  of  diseased 
hogs  out  of  the  outbreak  district,  and  were  undoubtedly  infected 
cars,  as  they  had  been  returned  direct  from  the  shipping  point,  and 
almost  certainly  without  having  any  disinfection  or  cleaning  done. 

When  the  cattle  arrived  in  Iowa  they  were  at  once  placed  in 
the  feed  lots  which  had  been  just  occupied  by  the  former  herd  of 
cattle.  At  this  time  there  were  in  the  feed  lots  upward  of  100 
head  of  hogs  which  derived  their  food-supply  largely  from  the 
droppings  of  the  cattle. 

Two  weeks  after  the  new  herd  of  cattle  arrived  the  usual  symp- 
toms of  hog-cholera  began  to  develop  in  some  of  the  younger 
swine.  Loss  of  appetite,  hiding  in  the  litter,  high  temperature, 
cough,  abdominal  tenderness,  diarrhea,  and  appearance  of  a  weak, 
staggering  gait  in  the  hind  legs  soon  made  the  diagnosis  only  too 
plain.  Postmortem  findings  were  of  the  usual  character  of  the 
severe  type  of  the  disease.  Within  a  week  the  herd  had  been  re- 
duced over  half  in  number.  The  balance  were  loaded  on  the  cars 
and  shipped  to  market  in  an  effort  to  lessen  the  loss  as  far  as 
possible. 

Here  we  have  .a  case  which  illustrates  a  number  of  points  in 
the  prevention  of  cholera. 

In  the  first  place,  it  shows  the  danger  of  going  into  a  cholera- 
infected  district  and  buying  any  class  of  hve  stock  which  are  to 
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be  brought  home  and  turned  mto  the  same  feed  lots  with  hogs 
which  are  not  protected  by  proper  immunization  treatment. 
These  cattle  no  doubt  carried  with  them  germs  of  the  disease  from 
the  infected  area  in  Kansas,  where  they  had  been  pastured  on 
infected  feed  lots.  This  would  seem  the  more  likely  as  the  type 
of  the  disease  which  was  developed  in  Iowa  was  very  similar  in 
character  to  that  prevailing  in  Kansas. 

The  use  of  cars  which  were  also  likely  infected  was  another 
point  which  would  aid  in  the  gathering  of  cholera  germs  upon  the 
feet  of  the  cattle.  Cattle  coming  from  an  infected  district  and 
shipped  in  cholera-infected  cars  could  hardly  escape  carrying 
irith  them  sufficient  of  the  cholera  virus  to  sow  the  seeds  of  an 
outbreak  in  the  new  pastures  into  which  they  might  be  turned  when 
brought  home. 

When  we  add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  herd  was  unloaded 
through  infected  chutes  into  pens  which  had  undoubtedly  been 
occupied  at  some  previous  time  by  infected  hogs,  there  can  be 
very  Uttle  difficulty  in  seeing  why  the  outbreak  of  cholera  followed 
80  closely  upon  the  arrival  of  the  cattle  from  Kansas. 

In  addition  to  these  points,  we  also  have  the  likelihood  of  the 
owner  himself  carrying  with  him  on  his  boots  hog-cholera  manure 
and  mud  from  the  Kansas  feed  lots  which  he  visited  while  purchas- 
ing the  cattle  that  were  to  be  shipped  to  his  own  farm  for  feeding 
purposes. 

An  instructive  example  of  the  dangers  which  are  found  even  in 
country  pubUc  stock-yards  is  to  be  seen  in  the  following  experience 
of  a  stockman  and  feeder  in  southern  Iowa:  This  man  had  just 
purchased  a  large  herd  of  cattle  at  one  of  the  principal  market 
centers,  and  shipped  them  to  his  farm  for  feeding  purposes.  He 
concluded  that  he  also  wanted  to  turn  a  drove  of  hogs  into  the  feed 
lots  with  the  cattle  to  gather  up  the  droppings  from  the  cattle. 
He,  accordingly,  went  down  into  the  northern  part  of  Arkansas 
and  bought  up  a  drove  of  over  250  head  of  perfectly  healthy  hogs. 
These  animals  were  purchased  in  a  district  where  there  had  been 
no  cholera  for  two  years  and  no  cholera  was  present  there  or  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  at  the  time. 

The  hogs  were  shipped  north,  and  on  the  way  were  unloaded  for 
teed  and  water  at  a  small  raih*oad  center  in  central  Missouri. 
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Here  they  were  unloaded  into  the  pens  of  a  public  stock-yard,  fed, 
watered,  and  reloaded.  At  this  time  there  was  a  severe  outbreak 
of  cholera  raging  in  the  district  immediately  surrounding  the  city 
where  this  feeding  and  watering  were  done.  Large  numbers  of 
cholera  hogs  on  the  way  to  market  had  passed  through  these  yards 
during  the  previous  week,  and,  without  question^  the  pens  were 
thoroughly  infected  with  hog-cholera  virus. 

Within  ten  days  after  arrival  of  the  hogs  upon  the  farm  in 
Iowa  they  began  to  show  signs  of  sickness.  Diarrhea,  cough,  un- 
willingness to  move  about,  weakness  of  the  hind  limbs,  bright  red 
blotches  on  the  skin,  staggering,  and  death  occurring  within  about 
three  to  five  days  after  the  onset  of  the  attack,  made  the  diagnosis 
very  clear.  Any  doubt  about  the  matter  was  at  once  settled 
when  a  postmortem  examination  was  made,  and  showed  the  pres- 
ence of  numerous  dark-red  spots  beneath  the  outer  coat  of  the 
bowels,  small  red  spots  in  the  kidneys,  lungs,  and  lymph-glands, 
and  beginning  ulcer  formation  in  the  bowels.  Without  doubt  the 
outbreak  was  one  of  cholera.  Rapid  spread  of  the  disease  through 
the  herd  and  to  herds  on  the  surrounding  farms  offered  further 
evidence  that  the  disease  was  hog-cholera. 

Now  these  hogs  were  perfectly  well  when  they  left  the  feed  lots 
in  Arkansas,  and  had  not  been  exposed  to  any  infection  there. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  possible  chance  that  the  cars  in  which  they 
were  loaded  may  have  been  infected,  but  it  seems  much  more  likely 
that  the  infection  was  picked  up  in  the  public  stock-yards  in 
Missouri,  which  were  unquestionably  diseased  by  the  passage 
through  them  of  large  numbers  of  cholera-infected  animals  without 
any  effort  being  made  to  keep  them  free  from  infection. 

The  practice  of  allowing  cholera-infected  hogs  to  be  handled 
in  the  same  pens  and  loaded  over  the  same  chutes  with  healthy 
animals  is  a  most  important  element  in  the  spreading  of  the 
disease,  especially  on  large  farms  where  hogs  are  frequently  ship[)ed 
in  for  feeding  purposes.  Some  provision  should  be  made  for  regu- 
lating this  shipping  in  such  a  manner  that  separate  pens  should  be 
used  for  outgoing  and  incoming  animals,  and  all  pens  should  be 
thoroughly  disinfected  after  each  shipment  passes  through,  and 
especially  so  if  there  is  any  possibility  of  the  animals  having 
cholera  or  of  their  having  been  exposed  to  the  disease. 
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The  matter  of  public  stock-yarcis  also  again  recalls  the  need 
[fcr  disinfection  of  cholera-infected  cars.  If  the  hog-raising  com- 
munities of  this  country  are  to  be  properly  protected  against  the 
4|iread  of  cholera,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  some  action  be 
taken  in  the  matter  of  careful  and  thorough  disinfection  of  all 
cars  used  in  the  bundling  of  hogs.  Every  railroad  car  which  is 
used  for  the  purpose  of  shipping  hogs  should  be  subjected  to  a 
thorough  cleaning  and  proper  disinfection  before  being  allowed 
(at  use  again  in  shipment  of  Uve  stock  of  any  kind.  The  danger  is 
■Imost  equally  great  whether  the  car  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
icshipment  of  hogs  or  for  the  shipment  of  sheep,  cattle,  or  other 
Sve  stock  which  are  being  taken  back  to  the  farms  where  they  will 
eome  in  contact  with  healthy  hogs.  The  virus  of  cholera  is  very 
easily  carried  and  can  be  carried  with  almost  equal  ease  by  cattle 
or  sheep,  a^i  well  as  by  hogs  themselves. 

Hauling  of  Hogs  to  Market.^ln  connection  with  the  shipment 
of  h(^  out  of  cholera-infected  districts  we  must  take  up  a  con- 
aderation  of  another  source  of  danger  which  is  oft*n  overlooked 
and  which  holds  extremely  large  chances  for  possible  harm. 

Id  the  bog-raisiog  districts,  when  there  is  an  outbreak  of  a  dis- 
(ue  on  any  farm  which  resembles  cholera,  it  is  a  common  practice 
to  load  up  all  animals  which  are  suitable  for  sale  and  ship  them 
immediately  to  market  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  down  the  loss  to 
as  5mall  a  figure  as  possible.  This,  too,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the 
rt«fions  for  the  dwindUng  of  the  hog-raising  industry,  and  is  one 
of  the  sources  of  indirect  loss  from  hog-cholera  which  is  often  over- 
looked when  estimating  actual  losses  from  the  disease.  This  ship- 
menl  of  young  animals  to  the  slaught^'ring  centers  is  a  very  impor- 
tant reason  for  cutting  down  the  actual  number  of  hogs  in  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

On  such  occa^ons  as  these  it  is  customary  for  the  neighbors  of 
the  stricken  farmer  to  send  a  team  and  wagon  and  a  man  or  two 
to  assist  in  hauling  the  animals  to  market.  Now  this  is  a  mast 
praiseworthy,  brotherly  spirit,  and  is  one  of  the  many  things  that 
lend  t«  the  development  of  a  much  closer  bond  of  fellowship  in  the 
fjinn  communities  than  exists  in  our  large  cities,  where  your  next^ 
ilntir  nrighbor  would  not  turn  his  hand  over  for  you,  as  a  rule,  unless 
U'  IB  to  be  paid  for  doing  so  in  real  money. 
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Unfortunately,  however,  this  attempt  to  be  of  assistance  to  your 
neighbor  often  results  in  the  introduction  of  the  disease  into  your 
own  herd.  The  manner  in  which  this  comes  about  is  about  as 
follows: 

Two  or  three  years  ago  there  was  an  outbreak  of  cholera  on  the 
farm  of  a  Mr.  Watson,  over  in  eastern  Iowa.  He  at  once  decided 
to  ship  out  all  the  animals  which  were  of  sufficient  size  to  go  to 
market,  and,  as  he  had  quite  a  large  herd,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
call  upon  several  of  his  neighbors  for  teams  to  assist  in  the  moving 
of  the  animals  to  market.  As  is  always  the  case,  the  neighbors 
responded  liberally  to  his  request  for  assistance,  and  before  day- 
break on  the  following  morning  the  animals  had  been  loaded  and 
were  delivered  to  the  cars  before  the  sun  had  reached  a  high  point 
sufficient  to  endanger  the  animals  from  overheating. 

As  it  was  warm  weather,  the  wagons  were  freely  bedded  with 
wheat  straw,  and  this  thoroughly  wet  down  with  cold  water,  in 
order  that  the  animals  might  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible.  Im- 
mediately after  the  animals  had  been  loaded  into  the  cars  the  vari- 
ous farmers  returned  to  their  own  homes,  taking  with  them  the 
infected  wagons.  Some  of  the  drivers  washed  out  their  wagons  in 
town,  and  threw  out  all  the  infected  litter  and  manure,  others 
swept  out  the  wagons  along  the  road  on  the  way  home,  w^hile 
others  let  the  litter  remain  in  the  wagon  until  they  reached  home. 

One  farmer,  in  particular,  left  his  wagon  untouched  until  he 
reached  home,  when  he  drove  out  back  of  the  bam  and,  taking  a 
broom  and  hose  from  the  windmill,  thoroughly  swept  out  and 
scrubbed  the  wagon  bed.  Several  small  shoats  which  had  the  run 
of  the  barnyard  were  naturally  attracted  by  the  artificial  mud- 
puddle  thus  formed,  and  immediately  took  to  its  use  as  a  wallow 
for  the  day. 

Ten  days  later  several  of  these  shoats  were  off  feed,  and  within 
three  days  two  of  them  had  died.  Postmortem  findings  and 
symptoms  before  death  were  absolutely  those  of  cholera,  and  there 
can  be  but  little  question  as  to  the  method  by  which  the  infection 
was  carried  to  the  premises. 

This  man's  experience  was  a  most  costly  one  to  him,  and,  un- 
fortunately, he  undoubtedly  is  still  in  the  dark  as  to  the  exact 
manner  in  which  the  infection  reached  his  farm,  but  we  are  in  a 
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position  to  draw  profitable  conclusions  from  this  case  which  will  be 
(tf  benefit  to  us  in  preventing  a  like  occurrence  on  our  own  farms. 

Whenever  you  haul  hogs  to  town  for  a  neighbor,  no  matter 
whether  the  animals  are  believed  to  be  suffering  from  any  disease 
or  not,  immediately  clean  out  your  wagon  bed  as  soon  as  the  hogs 
are  unloaded,  and  do  not,  under  any  conditions,  take  the  possibly 
infected  bedding  home,  to  be  left  where  your  own  hogs  will  have 
opportunity  to  come  in  contact  with  it  and  contract  cholera  or 
some  other  disease  which  may  have  been  present  in  the  other 
man's  animals. 

Destroy  Useless  Dogs. — Nearly  every  farmhouse  has  one  or 
more  dogs  about.  In  some  cases  these  animals  are  really  valuable 
and  well  worthy  of  their  keep.  In  a  great  majority  of  cases, 
however,  dogs  found  in  the  country  districts  are  worthless,  and 
roam  all  over  the  fields  of  the  farm  and  neighboring  farms  as  well, 
looking  for  wild  game  and  any  other  forage  that  they  may  come 
across. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  this  daily  wandering  about  of  the 
dog  may  do  no  harm,  but  when  there  is  an  outbreak  of  cholera  it 
holds  great  possibilities  for  aiding  in  the  scattering  of  the  disease 
throughout  the  neighborhood.  The  relationship  between  dogs  and 
cholera  outbreaks  has  already  been  referred  to  in  one  or  two  cases 
pven  as  examples  of  how  cholera  spreads  in  a  neighborhood,  but 
the  following  additional  cases  will  serve  to  show  you  how  really 
important  is  this  fact  in  the  spreading  of  cholera  to  your  farm: 

In  the  spring  of  1911  there  was  an  outbreak  of  cholera  on  the 
premises  of  a  farmer  in  northern  Iowa.  The  outbreak  was  rather 
mild  in  character,  and  resulted  in  the  death  of  about  one-half  the 
animals  on  the  farm.  It,  fortunately,  did  not  spread  at  this  time 
to  any  of  the  surrounding  farms,  and  the  farmers  of  the  neigh- 
borhood began  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  fortunate  out- 
come of  what  might  have  proved  to  be  a  most  severe  outbreak. 

The  animals  which  died  on  this  farm  were  buried  in  an  open 
pasture.  The  grave  in  which  they  were  buried  was  about  4 
feet  in  depth  and  simply  filled  in  with  loose  earth.  One  of  the 
neighbors  living  down  the  road  about  a  half-mile  had  a  large  shep- 
herd dog  which  was  known  all  over  the  neighborhood,  as  he  was 
a  regular  tramp,  going  away  from  the  house  every  morning  and 
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wandering  about  all  day,  returning  home  toward  nightfall.  He  was 
a  harmless  animal,  but  at  the  same  time  was  practically  worthless 
as  far  as  any  real  value  went. 

It  was  not  until  about  the  middle  of  June  that  Shep  discovered 
the  newly  made  graves  in  the  pasture,  and  began  an  investigation 
on  his  own  hook.  He  soon  had  burrowed  down  to  the  dead  car- 
casses and  unearthed  one  of  the  bones,  which  he  proceeded  to 
drag  home  with  him.  It  was  not  many  days  until  he  had  the  barn- 
yard of  his  home  premises  littered  with  all  sort  of  remains  of  the 
recently  infected  cholera  animals. 

The  hogs  on  this  farm  were  kept  in  a  feed  lot  immediately  along- 
side the  barnyard,  but  did  not  have  the  run  of  the  bam  lot  itself. 
Several  of  the  small  pigs,  however,  had  discovered  holes  along  the 
fence  through  which  they  were  able  to  crawl  and  make  their  way 
into  the  bam  lot,  and  thus  increase  the  size  of  their  range. 

As  a  result,  it  was  not  long  until  Shep  had  considerable  oppo- 
sition for  possession  of  the  remains  of  the  cholera  carcasses  which 
he  had  dragged  home.  Also,  it  was  but  a  little  over  a  week  after 
he  began  bringing  home  these  virus-laden  bones  that  the  pigs 
on  this  farm  began  to  show  marked  signs  of  severe  illness.  In  a 
few  days  they  were  dying  rapidly,  and  it  was  not  long  until  the 
older  animals  had  become  infected  through  the  diseased  discharges 
of  these  pigs.  The  final  outcome  was  that  the  entire  herd  was 
wiped  out  in  the  course  of  a  month. 

The  outbreak  this  time  did  not  stop  at  this  one  farm,  but  was 
rapidly  spread,  due  to  the  fact  that  this  last  farmer  was  inclined 
to  be  a  bit  careless  in  the  disposal  of  his  dead  carcasses,  and  simply 
hauled  them  over  into  a  distant  field  and  dumped  them  into  a 
ravine.  Here  they  were  soon  surrounded  by  an  enormous  flock 
of  hungry  buzzards,  which  aided  in  scattering  broadcast  the  seeds 
of  infection.  In  the  course  of  a  month  hogs  were  djring  by  the 
hundreds  over  this  section  of  the  state,  and  the  final  summing  up 
was  a  loss  of  several  thousand  dollars,  which  was  traceable  directly 
to  one  worthless  dog. 

This  outbreak  again  serves  to  demonstrate  the  disadvantages 
of  burial,  even  when  properly  done,  as  a  method  of  disposing  of 
dead  animal  carcasses.  Had  this  first  farmer  bumed  his  dead 
hogs  instead  of  burying  them  he  would  have  had  a  much  easier 
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task,  and  at  the  same  time  he  would  have  made  it  impossible  for 
the  dog  to  have  obtained  the  infectious  material  which  he  carried 
to  the  second  fann,  and  which  became  the  source  of  the  general 
outbreak  in  the  late  summer. 

The  dog  mentioned  in  this  illustration  is  only  one  of  thousands 
of  similar  worthless  animals  that  are  being  kept  on  the  farms 
throughout  the  Central  States.  Many  of  these  farms  have  as  high 
as  a  half-dozen  of  these  animals,  and  perhaps  not  one  in  the  bunch 
is  worth  the  feed  he  eats.  Good  dogs  are  valuable  things  to  have, 
especially  on  a  stock  farm,  but  worthless  hounds,  which  become 
neighborhood  tramps,  are  not  only  worthless,  but  they  may,  as  in 
this  case,  result  in  producing  a  great  amount  of  harm.  If  you  keep 
a  dog  let  it  be  a  good  one  that  knows  his  place  and  is  not  found 
wandering  all  over  the  township. 

Another  example  of  how  a  perfectly  valuable  dog  became  the 
cause  of  scattering  cholera  on  a  farm  is  to  be  found  in  the  following 
histor>':  On  a  certain  farm  in  central  Missouri  there  was  a  well- 
trained  dog,  which  was  especially  valuable  in  driving  live  stock  of 
any  kind.  On  an  adjoining  farm  there  was  an  outbreak  of  cholera, 
and  it  was  decided  to  ship  the  herd  out  to  market  at  once.  As  in 
practically  all  such  cases  the  owner  of  the  dog,  with  several  other 
neighbors,  went  over  to  assist  in  loading  the  animals  and  getting 
them  off  to  the  shipping  point.  On  account  of  his  value  as  a  hog- 
driver  the  dog  was  taken  along  to  help  in  driving  the  animals. 

During  the  herding  up  into  the  pens,  and  also  while  loading,  the 
dog  was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  party  and  per- 
formed as  good  service  as  any  man  could  have  done.  When  the 
loading  was  all  over  the  owner  and  dog  returned  to  their  own  home. 
This  dog  had  a  particular  liking  for  live  stock,  and  was  always  to 
be  found  out  around  the  feed  lots.  Accordingly,  he  was  not  home 
long  until  he  was  out  in  his  accustomed  place  among  the  cattle  and 
hogs  in  the  feed  lots. 

Ten  days  later  the  first  signs  of  something  wrong  with  the 
animals  on  this  second  farm  were  noted,  and  only  immediate  ship- 
ment of  the  herd  to  market  prevented  severe  loss,  as  two  of  the 
sick  animals,  which  were  knocked  in  the  head  and  afterward  opened 
up  for  postmortem  examination,  showed  typical  lesions  of  hog- 
cholera  in  both  the  abdominal  and  chest  organs. 
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Now  in  this  case  the  infection  was  carried  from  the  first  prem- 
ises most  likely  either  upon  the  feet  of  the  dog  or  upon  the  shoes 
of  his  owner.  The  owner  claimed  that  he  thoroughly  washed  oflF 
his  shoes  before  leaving  the  infected  farm,  and  so  it  would  seem 
most  likely  that  the  infection  was  carried  on  the  feet  of  the  dog. 

This  case  but  serves  to  illustrate  the  many  little  things  which 
must  be  watched  if  we  are  to  prevent  the  entrance  of.  cholera  to 
new  farms.  This  farmer  was  above  the  average  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  methods  of  spreading  cholera,  and  went  so  far  as  to  take 
the  precaution  of  thoroughly  cleaning  his  own  shoes.  It  did  not 
occur  to  him,  however,  that  the  feet  of  his  dog  were  as  capable  of 
carrying  the  infection  as  his  own,  and  no  attention  was  paid  to 
washing  the  feet  of  the  dog.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  just  little  things  like 
this  which  result  in  the  outbreak  of  hog-cholera  in  a  herd.  Truly, 
indeed,  may  it  be  said  that  **etemal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  free- 
dom from  cholera.**  You  must  be  continually  on  the  outlook  for 
any  possible  source  of  introduction  of  the  disease  to  your  feed  lots, 
and  be  prepared  to  take  any  necessary  steps  to  ward  off  the  threat- 
ened outbreak. 

Chickens  and  Pigeons. — On  almost  every  farm  chickens  are 
given  the  range  of  practically  the  entire  premises,  and,  where 
two  farms  closely  adjoin  each  other,  it  is  a  very  common  thing, 
indeed,  for  the  chickens  to  cross  freely  from  one  farm  to  another. 
Chickens  are  especially  likely  to  be  found  in  feed  lots,  as  they  are 
always  afforded  here  an  ample  opportunity  to  gather  food.  If  two 
feed  lots  lie  close  to  each  other,  or  lie  across  the  road  from  each 
other,  it  is  very  common  for  the  flock  of  chickens  to  be  found  with 
almost  equal  frequency  in  one  feed  lot  or  the  other. 

Chickens  are  nearly  always  to  be  found  on  the  public  roads,  and 
when  these  roadways  have  been  infected  by  the  passage  along 
them  of  a  drove  of  cholera  hogs,  or  a  string  of  wagons  loaded  with 
cholera  animals,  it  is  not  long  until  the  chickens  have  scratched 
around  enough  in  the  litter  and  manure  which  are  left  behind  to 
carry  infection  on  their  feet  to  the  animals  in  the  feed  lots. 

Examples  of  outbreaks  of  cholera  which  have  been  spread  in 
this  easily  overlooked  manner  are  not  hard  to  find.  Two  rather 
interesting  examples  which  I  recall  are  the  following: 

Farmer  A  and  Farmer  B  lived  just  across  the  road  from  each 
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Other,  and  each  had  a  lar^e  feed  lot  faciuR  on  the  public  roadway. 
Farmer  A  had  a  large  Hock  of  chickens  which  derived  their  liveli- 
hood almost  entirely  from  what  they  were  able  t«  pick  up  in  the 
feed  lots  following  the  cattle  and  hogs.  The  chickens  were  in  the 
habit  of  crossing  the  road  over  into  the  feed  lot  of  neighbor  B  with 
about  the  same  freedom  that  they  enjoyed  in  their  home  feed  lot. 
In  the  latter  part  of  August  B  took  some  select  animals  of  his  herd 
and  exhibited  them  at  a  county  fair  a  few  miles  distant.  Upon 
their  arrival  home  from  the  county  fair  the  animals  were  appa- 
rently in  first-i'lass  shape,  but  four  or  five  days  later  they  be^n 
to  appear  a  little  off  feed,  and  within  two  days  developed  all  the 
8>Tnptom9  of  old-fashioned  h(^-<'holera.  The  disease  spread  rap- 
idly through  the  herd  and  the  death-rate  was  very  high. 

A  did  not  at  any  time  enter  the  infected  feed  lots  of  B,  and  there 
as  no  direct  communication  of  any  kind  lietween  the  two  henis 
of  hogs  except  that  established  by  the  chickens  passing  back  and 
forth  across  the  road.  Within  two  weeks  after  the  outbreak  on  B'a 
farm  A  noted  that  several  of  his  hogs  were  refusing  feed.  He 
telegraphed  at  once  for  a  car  and  shipped  them  all  out  to  market. 
On  the  way  3  died  and  5  were  condemned  at  slaughter. 

This  outbreak  brings  to  our  attention  a  new  source  of  danger 
that  is  frequently  entirely  overlooked.  This  is  the  great  frequency 
with  which  hogs  may  become  infected  while  being  exhibited  at 
Stock  shows,  county  fairs,  state  fairs,  and  like  exhibitions,  where 
i  are  collected  lai^^e  numbers  of  hogs  shipped  from  various 
I  of  the  country.  Almost  invariably  there  are  one  or  two 
t- infected  animals  in  such  an  exhibit,  and  it  is  not  long 
tmtJl  the  exhibition  grounds  are  well  filled  with  the  infection,  and 
a  severe  outbreak  may  even  start,  up  right  on  the  fair  grounds. 

I  This  in  itself  is  bad  enough,  but  is  a  very  small  loss  compared  with 
Ihe  losses  which  more  frequently  occur  as  the  result  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease  in  the  animals  after  they  have  been  returned 
koOM  aod  again  placed  in  the  pens  with  the  regular  herd. 
f  firis outbreak  also  shows  with  what  frequency  cholera  is  carried 
l(^tt|lpBrently  unimportant  means.  Now,  in  this  ca.se,  A  purposely 
ranained  away  from  going  into  B's  feed  lots,  as  he  had  heard  that 
it  was  pos.siblc  to  carry  the  infection  from  one  farm  to  another. 
It  never  oocurred  to  him,  however,  that  the  flock  of  chickens  which 
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had  the  run  of  the  cholera  feed  lots  as  well  as  their  own  might  be 
capable  of  carrying  the  disease  across  the  road  into  his  lots. 

As  has  already  been  stated  on  preceding  pages,  the  infection 
of  cholera  is  not  carried  for  any  great  distance  through  the  air,  and 
rarely  indeed  would  be  carried  as  great  a  distance  as  that  which 
existed  in  this  case  by  means  of  air  alone.  The  only  direct  com- 
munication between  the  two  feed  lots  was  by  means  of  the  flock 
of  chickens  mentioned,  and  it  would  seem  almost  a  certainty  that 
they  were  the  means  of  bringing  the  disease  to  A*s  animals. 

In  connection  with  this  outbreak  there  was  another  incident 
that  occurred  that  is  worthy  of  note  here.  Both  of  these  men  had 
a  fairly  good  knowledge  of  cholera  and  its  catching  nature.  They, 
accordingly,  used  every  precaution  to  keep  the  disease  from  spread- 
ing. All  dead  animals  were  burned  every  morning  on  B's  farm,  and 
those  that  died  on  A\s  before  shipment  were  immediately  burned. 
Both  feed  lots  were  afterward  cleaned  most  thoroughly  and  sprayed 
with  a  strong  disinfecting  solution.  As  a  result  the  outbreak  was 
kept  on  these  two  farms  and  made  no  advance  to  adjoining  farms. 
This  is  a  striking  contrast  to  the  results  that  we  have  already  seen 
in  our  investigation  of  other  outbreaks  where  these  precautions 
were  not  taken,  and  where  the  outbreaks  have  rapidly  extended  to 
involve  a  wide  area,  producing  enormous  financial  losses  as  well  as 
ver\^  great  damage  to  the  hog-raising  industry  for  years  to  come 
in  these  cholera-swept  districts. 

As  further  proof  of  the  effects  of  proper  sanitary  efforts  it 
might  be  added  that  A,  mentioned  above,  brought  a  new  drove  of 
hogs  upon  his  premises  three  months  later  and  turned  them  into  the 
infected  pens.  As  we  have  already  seen  in  cases  where  the  pens 
have  not  been  thoroughly  cleaned  out  and  properly  disinfected, 
this  practice  would  mean  the  death  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  new 
animals  within  three  weeks  after  they  had  been  introduced  into 
these  pens.  In  this  case,  however,  there  was  not  a  sign  of  cholera 
in  the  new  animals,  and  we  can  explain  this  fact  only  by  the  thor- 
ough cleaning  which  was  done  after  shipment  of  the  infected  ani- 
mals, and  the  proper  disinfection  of  the  pens  which  followed  this 
cleaning-up  process. 

In  the  farming  district  of  the  Middle  West  and,  in  fact,  in 
practically  all  parts  of  the  country  very  frequently  we  find  a 
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large  flock  of  pigeons  making  their  home  in  the  lofts  of  hay 
bams,  wagon  sheds,  com-cribs,  cattle  sheds,  or  other  like  places. 
Especially  is  this  frequently  found  on  farms  where  cattle  are  fed. 
Pigeons  find  cattle  feed  lots  a  most  profitable  source  of  food,  and 
they  are  usually  always  to  be  found  on  these  farms  where  cattle  are 
kept. 

The  pigeon  is  a  more  or  less  handsome  bird  and  one  that  is 
usually  considered  as  desirable  by  most  farmers.  They  are  espe- 
cially favorites  where  there  are  children,  and  we  can  most  of  us 
remember  as  boys  many  hours  of  pleasure  spent  in  building  cotes 
in  which  these  birds  might  nest. 

One  of  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  pigeon  is  its  tendency  to  do 
considerable  flying  from  one  farm  to  another,  especially  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  about  nesting  time.  At  this  season  the  birds 
usually  visit  several  of  the  adjoining  farms,  and  apparently  look 
them  over  with  a  view  to  their  desirability  as  locations  to  live, 
much  as  the  members  of  the  human  family  of  our  cities  go  out 
flat  hunting  at  the  conunencement  of  the  spring  season.  In 
almost  all  seasons  of  the  year  the  pigeon  is  found  visiting  several 
of  the  surrounding  feed  lots  at  irregular  intervals.  Wherever 
cattle  are  kept,  there  also  we  usually  see  hogs.  Now  with  these 
facts  before  us,  and  the  knowledge  which  we  have  of  how  hog- 
cholera  may  be  spread  from  one  farm  to  another,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  see  how  the  apparently  harmless  pigeon  may  carry 
enough  infectious  material  from  one  feed  lot  to  another  to  set  up 
an  outbreak  of  hog-cholera  over  a  considerable  local  district. 
Evidences  of  this  fact  are  to  be  found  in  the  following  case 
history: 

In  a  certain  district  of  central  Ohio  there  were  several  cattle 
and  hog  feeders  located  within  a  distance  of  a  few  miles.  On  one 
of  these  farms  in  particular  there  was  an  enormous  flock  of  pigeons, 
which  made  their  home  in  the  loft  of  a  large  hay  bam.  These 
birds,  several  hundred  in  number,  made  frequent  excursions  to 
surrounding  farms  in  search  of  such  food  as  they  might  be  able  to 
gather  in  the  feed  lots. 

About  the  middle  of  summer  there  was  an  outbreak  of  cholera 
on  one  of  the  farms  nearly  a  mile  distant  from  the  one  which 
furnished  the  home  for  the  birds.    This  infected  farm  was  one  of 
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those  visited  by  the  pigeons,  however,  in  their  daily  flights.  It  was 
not  long  after  the  animals  began  dying  on  this  first  farm  that  the 
disease  made  its  appearance  on  the  farm  which  served  as  the  home 
roost  for  the  pigeons.  In  the  course  of  a  month  it  was  quite  widely 
scattered  through  the  neighborhood,  and  a  noteworthy  fact  about 
this  outbreak  was  that  those  farms  which  became  infected  first 
were  those  which  were  in  the  habit  of  being  visited  by  the  flock  of 
birds  just  mentioned.  As  there  was  no  direct  communication  of 
any  other  sort  between  these  various  farms,  and  every  care  was 
taken  in  the  burning  of  dead  animals,  the  conclusion  must,  of  neces- 
sity, be  drawn  that  the  most  important  cause  for  the  spread  of  the 
disease  was  these  pigeons. 

In  connection  with  this  outbreak  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that 
the  source  of  the  outbreak  on  the  first  farm  was  the  shipping  in  from 
Wisconsin  of  a  boar  which  had  been  guaranteed  as  inunune  to 
cholera,  as  he  had  already  been  through  an  attack  and  had  appa- 
rently entirely  recovered.  The  after-results,  however,  would 
make  it  seem  that  this  boar  was  one  of  those  cases  which  I  have 
already  described,  known  as  ^'carriers." 

These  carriers  are  animals  which  are  throwing  off  hog-cholera 
germs  in  their  manure  and  urine,  but  who  do  not  themselves  show 
any  evidences  of  the  disease.  Unfortunately,  we  have  no  practical 
way  of  determining  which  animals  are  * 'carriers''  and  which  are  not. 
In  a  general  way  it  may  be  stated  that  animals  which  have  suffered 
from  a  chronic  form  of  the  disease  are  more  likely  to  afterward 
prove  to  be  ''carriers"  than  those  which  have  been  affected  by  the 
acute  type. 

There  was  another  occurrence  in  this  outbreak  that  is  well  worth 
mentioning.  All  the  farms  on  which  the  disease  made  its  appear- 
ance were  owned  by  men  who  were  quite  well  posted  along  the 
lines  of  prevention  of  cholera.  Many  of  them  were  men  who  bad 
attended  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  State  University, 
and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  the  scattering  of  the 
disease.  All  the  dead  animals  were  promptly  burned  or  buried  in 
quicklime  and  crude  sulphuric  acid.  As  a  result,  there  was  not  a 
single  buzzard  seen  in  the  vicinity  during  the  entire  time  the  out- 
break was  in  progress,  and  the  disease  reached  only  one  or  two  farms 
where  its  course  could  not  be  traced  to  the  daily  flights  of  the  flock 
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of  pigeons,  which  are  believed  to  have  been  the  principal  cause  in 
the  spreading  of  the  disease. 

Another  interesting  case,  in  which  hog-cholera  was  probably 
brought  to  the  farm  by  chickens,  is  the  following  one:  One  of  the 
most  prosperous  farmers  in  central  Indiana  had  been  especially 
fortunate  for  a  number  of  years,  in  that  cholera  had  not  made  its 
appearance  in  his  herds.  This  man  was  a  careful  feeder,  who  took 
excellent  care  of  his  animals,  kept  his  feed  lots  in  a  thoroughly 
modem,  sanitary  condition,  and  to  these  facts  he  attributed  his 
freedom  from  cholera. 

In  the  spring  of  1912  he  purchased  a  number  of  chickens  for 
breeding  purposes  from  a  chicken  dealer  who  chanced  to  stop  at  the 
house  for  dinner,  and  who  had  an  unusually  fancy  flock  of  chickens 
which  he  had  purchased  the  day  before  from  a  farm  located  several 
miles  distant.  It  afterward  was  found  that  the  farm  from  which 
these  chickens  were  bought  was  the  seat  of  a  severe  outbreak  of 
hog-cholera. 

About  two  weeks  after  the  chickens  were  turned  loose  in  the 
bam  lot  a  couple  of  the  young  pigs  were  noted  to  be  off  feed.  The 
next  morning  several  more  were  found  to  be  off.  The  farmer  had 
been  free  from  cholera  for  so  many  years,  and,  as  there  was  none 
now  in  the  vicinity,  he  could  hardly  believe  it  possible  that  his 
hogs  were  suffering  from  cholera.  He  sent  for  a  local  veterinarian 
and  had  a  postmortem  examination  made  of  one  of  the  pigs  which 
had  died.  The  usual  findings  of  hog-cholera  were  present,  and  only 
prompt  shipment  of  the  salable  hogs  prevented  several  hundred 
dollars'  loss. 

Hog  Buyers,  Butchers,  Etc. — This  is  a  constant  source  of 
danger,  and  one  which  is  usually  entirely  overlooked.  In  every 
fanning  community  there  are  several  men  who  make  it  a  regular 
business  to  go  about  the  country  purchasing  hogs,  which  they 
ship  in  carload  lots  to  the  principal  markets.  These  animals  are 
purchased  on  a  basis  which  will  allow  the  buyer  a  reasonable 
profit  on  the  transaction. 

As  a  natural  matter  of  course  when  one  or  two  hogs  in  a  herd 
begin  to  get  off  feed,  and  there  is  an  outbreak  of  cholera  in  the 
neighborhood,  one  of  the  first  things  which  is  done  is  to  call  up 
one  of  these  buyers  and  have  him  come  out  and  have  a  look  at  the 
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animals,  with  the  object  of  immediately  shipping  as  many  of  them 
as  are  in  condition  to  go  to  market. 

It  is  only  natural  also  that  mider  such  conditions  as  these  the 
buyer  will  want  to  go  into  the  feed  lots  and  carefully  go  over  the 
animals  before  making  any  offer  for  purchase  of  the  herd.  As  a 
result,  his  shoes  usually  become  quite  thoroughly  covered  with  dis- 
ease-producing material,  and  when  he  leaves  the  premises  he  is  in 
first-class  shape  to  spread  the  infection  on  the  next  farm  which  he 
visits. 

As  an  example  of  how  easily  infection  may  be  spread  from  this 
source,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  following  outbreak  which 
occurred  in  east  central  Illinois  a  few  years  ago. 

Cholera  made  its  appearance  rather  suddenly  on  the  farm  of  a 
large  stock  raiser  living  out  about  seven  miles  from  the  county-seat 
town.  He  at  once  called  up  one  of  the  leading  local  shippers  and 
had  him  come  out  and  look  the  animals  over  with  a  view  to  their 
purchase.  The  buyer  arrived  in  due  course  of  time  and,  going 
into  the  feed  lot,  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  herd,  and 
finally  arranged  to  ship  them  on  a  commission  basis. 

On  the  way  back  to  town  he  stopped  at  five  other  farms  and 
went  into  the  feed  lots  of  each  farm  to  look  over  the  herd  of  hogs. 
In  all  of  these  cases  he  failed  to  make  a  trade,  as  the  owners  were 
of  the  opinion  that  their  hogs  were  hardly  ready  for  market. 

In  a  little  over  a  week  from  this  time  cholera  made  its  appear- 
ance on  three  of  these  five  farms,  and  by  the  end  of  the  second  week 
the  disease  was  well  estabUshcd  on  all  five  of  the  farms  which 
had  been  infected  by  this  one  buyer.  This  is  an  excellent  illus- 
tration of  just  what  may  happen  in  any  herd  where  strangers  are 
allowed  to  enter  the  feed  lots.  It  should  be  your  invariable  rule 
that  no  one  shall  enter  your  feed  lots  who  has  recently  come  from 
another  man's  farm  where  hogs  are  kept,  and  especially  should  this 
be  the  case  where  the  stranger  is  a  hog  buyer,  butcher,  or  others 
who  make  it  their  business  to  trade  in  live  stock.  When  such  men 
come  to  inspect  your  animals,  with  a  view  to  purchase  or  otherwise, 
have  them  remain  outside  the  fence  while  you  enter  the  feed  lot 
and  drive  the  hogs  up  along  the  fence  where  they  may  get  a  good 
view  of  them. 

No  man  will  refuse  this  request  when  you  tell  him  your  reasons 
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for  making  same,  and  if  he  does,  it  is  better  that  he  should  think  that 
you  are  a  bit  cranky,  if  he  wants  to  have  it  that  way,  than  that  your 
herd  should  develop  cholera.  With  a  more  thoroughly  widespread 
knowledge  of  cholera  and  the  multiple  ways  by  which  it  may  be 
carried  there  will  be  a  better  appreciation  of  these  dangers  and  less 
spreading  of  the  disease  by  means  that  could  be  prevented. 

Addition  of  New  Hogs  to  the  Herd. — We  now  come  to  a  place 
where  the  saddest  pages  of  hog-cholera  history  have  been  written. 
Many  and  many  are  the  farmers  and  stock  raisers  who  have  gone 
to  great  amount  of  trouble  and  considerable  expense  in  selecting 
and  purchasing  new  animals  to  add  to  their  herds  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  their  breed,  only  to  find  that  they  have  been  the  means 
of  introducing  the  dread  disease,  cholera,  with  the  final  wiping  out 
of  the  entire  herd. 

This  chapter  of  hog-cholera  history  is  the  more  sad  when  we 
stop  to  consider  that  these  fearful  losses  could  have  been  in  large 
measure  prevented  had  the  owner  been  properly  aware  of  the 
dangers  attendant  upon  bringing  in  new  swine,  and  the  proper 
methods  of  handling  them  to  prevent  spread  of  any  disease  with 
which  they  might  be  affected  to  the  balance  of  his  herd. 

Last  summer  a  prominent  stock  raiser  in  central  Ohio  sent 
over  into  Pennsylvania  and  purchased  5  thoroughbred  brood 
sows,  which  were  crated  and  shipped  to  his  Ohio  fann.  The  ani- 
mals had  only  recently  been  exhibited  at  a  county  fair,  and  had 
been  returned  prize  wiimers.  Ten  days  after  their  arrival  at  the 
Ohio  farm  they  began  to  show  evidences  of  being  sick,  and  within 
three  weeks  from  the  date  of  their  arrival  they  were  all  dead  and 
over  50  per  cent,  of  the  regular  herd  were  developing  unmistakable 
symptoms  of  cholera. 

Here  we  have  an  excellent  example  of  the  dangers  of  adding 
newly  purchased  hogs  directly  to  the  home  feed  lots.  If  these 
animals  had  been  kept  separate  for  a  few  weeks,  say,  thirty  days,  it 
would  have  been  found  out  that  they  were  developing  cholera,  and 
with  very  little  additional  precautions  the  home  herd  could  have 
been  saved  from  exposure  to  the  disease  and  the  enormous  loss 
which  resulted  could  have  been  saved. 

This  case  also  presents  an  interesting  problem  as  to  how  the 
infection  of  these  incoming  swine  took  place.    It  is  most  Ukely 
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that  they  were  infected  while  on  exhibition  at  the  district  stock 
show,  and  did  not  develop  active  symptoms  of  the  disease  until  they 
had  arrived  in  Ohio.  Again,  there  is  the  possibility  that  they  may 
have  become  infected  while  in  transit,  or  by  being  unloaded  over 
infected  chutes  at  the  local  railroad  yards.  In  any  case,  the  out- 
break at  least  shows  the  great  danger  which  attends  bringing  in* 
new  animals  and  adding  them  directly  to  your  feed  lots  without 
first  placing  them  in  temporary  quarters  removed  some  distance 
from  the  home  herd,  and  allowing  them  to  remain  thus  quarantined 
for  at  least  thirty  days.  It  is  a  little  inconvenient  sometimes 
to  do  this,  but  it  is  decidedly  more  inconvenient  to  bury  or  bum 
several  hundred  dollars*  worth  of  dead  hogs. 

Another  practice  which  is  somewhat  similar  to  this  is  the  neigh- 
borhood ownership  of  a  boar,  which  is  taken  from  one  farm  to 
another  for  service.  Such  animals  arc  not  infrequently  the  cause 
of  carrying  infection  from  one  farm  to  another. 

In  a  certain  district  in  central  Illinois  a  neighborhood  boar  of 
this  kind  was  kept.  He  had  been  used  during  the  early  spring 
by  one  farmer,  and  early  in  May  was  taken  to  a  second  farmer  for 
service.  About  a  week  after  he  left  the  first  farm  hog-cholera 
broke  out  there,  and  a  couple  of  days  later  the  boar  began  to  show 
unmistakable  signs  of  cholera.  He  was  separated  at  once  from 
the  sows,  and  passed  through  a  mild  attack  of  the  disease,  from 
which  he  entirely  recovered.  Ten  days  later,  however,  several  of 
the  sows  were  oflf  feed  and  two  died  within  the  next  two  dajrs. 
Prompt  administration  of  serum  in  this  herd  stopped  the  outbreak, 
with  the  loss  of  but  one  more  sow,  but  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  disease  was  carried  to  this  farm  by  the  boar,  and  but  for 
the  prompt  use  of  free  doses  of  serum  serious  losses  would  have 
resulted.  As  it  was  the  loss  was  over  $100,  as  the  animals  lost 
were  all  valuable,  high-class  sows. 

Another  dangerous  plan  is  to  send  sows  away  to  breeding  farms 
to  be  bred.  This  is  always  an  undertaking  accompanied  by  great 
danger,  as  there  is  the  chance  of  infection  in  the  cars  both  going 
and  coming,  and  also  the  danger  from  infection  on  the  premises, 
either  from  the  home  herd  or  from  other  sows  sent  in  for  breeding 
purposes. 

In  illustration  of  a  case  of  this  type,  I  recollect  an  incident 
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which  occurred  on  a  breeding  farm  over  in  Iowa  a  few  years  ago. 
A  certain  breeder  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  sows  from  the  sur- 
rounding district  for  breeding  purposes.  During  this  particular 
season  he  had  at  one  time  several  sows  on  the  premises  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska.  One  of  these  sows  just  before 
leaving  showed  signs  of  sickness,  and  died  within  two  days  after 
returning  home.  Postmortem  evidence  proved  the  diagnosis  of 
cholera.  As  all  the  animals  on  the  breeding  farm  were  immune,  it 
was  not  likely  that  the  sow  was  infected  on  the  premises,  but  more 
likely  that  she  became  infected  while  in  shipment. 

In  any  case  her  manure  and  urine  were  most  certainly  infectious 
during  the  last  few  days  of  her  stay  on  the  premises,  and  within  a 
week  after  their  return  home  several  of  the  sows  that  had  been  in 
the  breeding  lots  at  the  same  time  with  this  animal  became  sick, 
and  were  the  means  of  starting  several  scattered  outbreaks  of 
cholera  in  the  districts  from  which  they  came. 

This  case  serves  to  illustrate  how  even  the  apparently  impos- 
sible may  happen.  The  herd  on  this  breeding  farm  were  all  im- 
munized by  the  serum-simultaneous  method,  yet  this  one  sow, 
which  undoubtedly  contracted  the  disease  from  exposure  while  on 
the  way,  was  suflBcient  to  infect  the  breeding  lots,  and  the  result 
was  a  scattering  of  cholera  over  a  circle  several  hundred  miles 
wide. 

As  a  matter  of  interesting  note  it  might  Ix?  added  that  in  this 
case  none  of  the  animals  belonging  on  the  breeding  farm  became 
sick  during  this  time  or  afterward,  they  having  all  been  thoroughly 
protected  by  the  immunity  given  through  simultaneous  injection 
treatment. 

Eliiibitmg  at  Fairs. — The  danger  which  attends  this  practice 
has  already  been  referred  to.    Nearly  every  fall  at  some  of  the 
state  fair  meetings  there  is  an  outbreak  of  cholera  among  the  hogs 
which  are  exhibited,  and  it  is  a  very  frequent  occurrence  for  the 
disease  to  break  out  in  prize-winning  animals  after  they  have  been 
returned  home.    In  the  fall  of  1912  there  was  a  very  severe  out- 
break of  cholera  on  the  fair  grounds  at  one  of  the  large  state  fairs 
in  the  Central  West. 

I  have  seen  several  cases  where  animals  were  sent  to  exhibit 
at  county  or  state  fair  meets  and  have  developed  genuine  cholera 
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within  a  few  days  after  their  return  home.  In  the  majority  of 
these  cases  the  infection  takes  place  from  contact  or  direct  associa- 
tion with  cholera  animals,  or  from  being  placed  in  diseased  pens. 
There  are  so  many  sources  of  danger  at  a  great  public  gathering 
of  this  kind  that  it  would  seem  very  inadvisable  to  send  any  ammals 
to  an  exhibit  or  state  fair  unless  they  have  been  previously  im- 
munized by  a  proper  serum-virus  simultaneous  treatment.  It  is 
only  by  such  means  as  this  that  we  can  hope  to  keep  them  free  from 
cholera.  Not  only  the  hogs  intended  for  exhibit  at  the  fairs,  but 
the  entire  home  herd  should  be  so  immunized,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  danger  from  infection  by  diseased  material  brought 
home  with  the  prize-winning  animals. 

Recently,  I  had  occasion  to  see  an  outbreak  of  cholera  produced 
through  exhibit  of  animals  at  a  local  county  fair.  The  farmer  upon 
whose  farm  the  outbreak  took  place  had  some  especially  choice 
Chester- Whites  which  he  was  exceedingly  proud  of,  and  he  sent 
5  of  the  finest  of  the  lot  to  be  entered  in  the  competition  at  the 
county  fair  held  at  the  county-seat  in  September. 

These  animals  were  especially  fine  in  appearance,  and  appa- 
rently in  the  pink  of  health  when  they  left  the  farm.  At  the  fair 
they  were  admired  by  all  that  saw  them,  and  when  the  judges 
made  their  awards  the  blue  ribbon  was  placed  on  this  lot.  Six 
days  after  their  return  home  one  of  the  animals  was  noted  to  be  a 
little  slow  about  coming  out  of  the  pen.  He  stood  with  his  back 
arched  a  little  and  the  belly  drawn  up.  The  hind  feet  were  slightly 
crossed,  and  the  animal  apparently  had  little  disposition  to  move 
about.  When  driven  up  to  the  feed  trough  he  merely  sniflfed  at 
the  food,  drank  a  little  of  the  fluid,  and  then  slowly  returned  to 
the  litter  in  the  shed.  The  next  morning  he  was  found  dead.  Post- 
mortem examination  revealed  all  the  signs  of  cholera.  In  a  couple 
of  days  two  more  of  the  show  animals  were  sick,  and  only  prompt 
shipment  of  the  entire  herd  saved  an  enormous  loss,  and  even  then 
the  loss  was  considerable,  as  two  of  the  prize-winning  animals  died, 
and  the  entire  herd  had  to  be  sold  at  market  price,  whereas  they 
could  have  been  sold  at  a  considerable  premium  as  breeding 
stock. 

In  every  case  where  animals  are  to  be  exhibited  at  fairs  of  this 
kind  one  of  two  plans  should  be  followed.    The  best  plan  is  to 
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have  the  animals  while  still  small  simultaneously  treated,  and  thus 
made  immune  for  life  against  the  hog-cholera  disease.  In  this 
manner  you  need  not  be  afraid  to  place  your  animals  on  exhibition 
anywhere,  as  there  is  no  danger  of  them  contracting  the  disease 
if  they  have  been  properly  immunized  with  reliable  serum  and 
strong  virus. 

Where,  for  any  reason,  it  is  not  desired  to  carry  out  this  method 
of  protection,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  keep  the  exhibited  animals 
in  a  separate  pen,  far  removed  from  the  other  animals  of  the  herd, 
for  at  least  thirty  days  after  their  return  home.  In  this  manner 
you  will  be  able  to  keep  the  outbreak  confined  to  the  show  animals 
in  case  you  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  had  your  animals  infected. 
The  first  plan  is  by  far  the  better,  but  when  not  carried  out  the 
second  plan  will  at  least  keep  the  loss  down  to  a  low  point,  as  com- 
pared to  that  which  would  take  place  in  case  the  entire  herd  were 
infected.  In  case  of  very  valuable  animals,  it  is  an  excellent  plan 
to  separate  them  into  separate  pens,  with  one  animal  in  a  pen. 
By  such  means  it  may  be  possible  to  prevent  the  loss  of  more 
than  1  or  2  animals,  where  otherwise  there  might  be  a  loss  of  the 
entire  number  exhibited.  As  these  animals  are  usually  quite 
valuable,  the  saving  of  even  a  single  animal  that  might  otherwise 
have  been  lost  is  worth  considering. 

Otiier  New  Animals. — In  connection  with  the  relation  exist- 
ing between  hog-cholera  and  public  stock-yards,  we  have  already 
considered  more  or  less  thoroughly  the  relationship  which  may  exist 
between  the  outbreak  of  an  epidemic  of  cholera  and  the  bringing  of 
a  new  bunch  of  feeding  cattle  or  sheep  into  the  feed  lots.  This  is, 
however,  such  a  fruitful  source  of  danger,  and  one  which  is  so  com- 
monly entirely  overlooked,  that  I  cannot  but  mention  a  few  more 
words  of  warning  on  this  subject. 

We  must  get  it  thoroughly  in  mind  that  the  virus  of  cholera 
passes  from  the  body  of  the  sick  animal  in  all  of  his  body  dis- 
charges. The  manure,  the  feces,  the  saliva,  and  even  the  sweat  are 
infectious  and  capable  of  transmitting  the  disease  to  other  animals. 
Cars  in  which  cholera  hogs  are  shipped  to  market  are  covered  with 
1  to  2  inches  of  decidedly  disease-producing  manure  and  dirt  when 
unloaded.  If  these  cars  are  re-used,  without  thorough  cleaning 
and  disinfection,  for  the  shipment  of  cattle  or  sheep  or  other  swine 
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back  to  the  farms,  there  can  be  but  one  outcome.  Cholera  is 
as  certain  to  follow  the  trail  of  such  shipments  as  the  sun  is  to 
rise. 

The  split  hoof  of  cattle  makes  them  especially  Ukely  to  gather 
up  and  carry  for  a  considerable  period  the  disease^rrying  material 
of  cholera.  The  manm^,  dirt,  and  soiled  Utter  becomes  embedded 
in  the  cleft  between  the  two  sides  of  the  hoof,  and  it  is  only  by 
most  thorough  cleaning  that  it  can  all  be  removed.  The  animal 
might  travel  several  miles  after  unloading,  and  still  carry  enough 
cholera  viruB  into  the  feed  lots  to  form  the  start  for  an  outbreak  of 
the  disease. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  this  kind  of  infection 
was  reported  to  me  recently  by  a  friend  in  the  state  of  Michigan. 

It  appears  that  three  farmers,  Uving  as  close  neighbors  to  each 
other,  made  the  decision  that  they  would  go  into  the  cattle-feeding 
business.  They,  accordingly,  sent  two  of  their  number  out  into 
Nebraska  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  four  or  five  loads  of  feeders, 
and  shipping  them  home  to  be  placed  on  their  feed  lots. 

The  cattle  were  purchased  in  a  few  days,  and  shipped  in  cars 
which  had  probably  been  recently  used  for  the  shipment  of  hogs 
or  other  live  stock,  although,  as  to  this,  my  correspondent  is  not 
certain.  However,  on  the  journey  eastward  it  was  necessar>'  thai 
the  cattle  be  unloaded,  fed  and  watered,  and  reloaded.  Thii 
was  done  at  a  public  stock-yard  en  route,  and  the  cattle  were  hei 
left  out  of  the  cars  over  night  and  allowed  to  rest  in  the  stock-yai 
pens.  These  pens  were  used  both  for  the  handling  of  cattle 
hogs,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  cholera  hogs  had  been  shipped  o^. 
of  these  yards  at  a  date  only  a  few  days  previous.  This,  of  coi 
made  the  yard  an  infected  premises,  and  the  cattle  eviden»^  ^ntly 
took  up  a  considerable  amount  of  the  infectious  material  '"^-j-^jth 
them. 

On  their  arrival  in  Michigan  they  were  divided  up  among         ^  tie 
three  farms  and  placed  in  the  feed  lots.     Each  of  these  farms  h^a^^a 
large  drove  of  hogs,  and,  as  is  the  usual  custom,  the  hogs  ^^k^k^ck 
allowed  to  run  behind  the  cattle  for  the  purpose  of  gatherinflg^  up 
any  waste  com  or  other  food  that  passed  through  the  stoir^nacA 
and  bowels  of  the  cattle  imdigested. 

About  twenty  days  after  the  cattle  had  been  received  ^^  few 
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of  the  hogs  on  one  of  the  farms  were  noted  to  be  off  feed,  and  within 
a  ^eek  there  were  sick  hogs  on  all  three  of  the  farms  to  which  these 
rattle  had  been  taken.  The  (.'omlitioo  at  first  was  beheved  to  be 
indigestion,  as  there  bad  t>een  no  cholera  in  the  vicinity  for  nearly 
two  years.  The  symptoms,  however,  soon  became  exactly  those 
of  cholera,  and  postmortem  examination  of  one  of  the  animals  that 
i\unl  showed  the  characteristic  button-like  ulcere  of  cholera  through- 
out the  small  and  large  bowel,  enlarged  blood-stained  lymph-glands, 
mitkU  red  spots  in  the  kidney,  and  other  evidences  of  old-fashioned 
cholera. 

The  healthy  animals  were  at  once  shipped  out  to  market,  and 
Uie  dead  were  thoroughly  disposed  of  by  proper  burning.  As  a 
result,  the  outbreak  was  smothered  at  its  outset  and  did  not  spread 
I"  any  farms  except  the  three  originally  infected.  This  aervca  as  an 
excellent  example  of  what  may  be  accomplished  in  checking  an 
ombreak  of  cholera  if  the  disease  is  recognized  early  and  prompt 
measures  taken  to  stump  it  out,  including  a  proper  disposal  of  the 
dwid  carcasses.  Burn  all  your  deati  animals,  and  you  will  have 
taken  a  big  step  forward  in  the  direction  of  checking  the  progress 
I     of  cholera. 

I  The  fact  that  the  disease  appeared  on  all  three  of  the  farms  to 

fhich  these  cattle  were  distributed,  and  the  further  fact  that  it 
did  not  make  its  appearance  on  any  other  farm  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, is  very  convincing  evidence  that  the  germs  of  infection  must 
hii\-e  been  brought  in  with  the  newly  purchased  cattle.  Where 
these  animals  picked  up  the  infectious  material  is  more  or  less 
uncertain,  but  It  would  seem  most  likely  either  that  the  cars  in 
which  they  were  shipped  had  Yyeen  recently  used  for  the  purpose  of 
shippii^  cholera-infected  hogs  to  market,  or  else  that  they  picked 
up  the  infection  in  the  public  stock-yards  where  they  were  unloaded 
tor  purposes  of  feeding  and  watering. 

In  either  case,  it  shows  us  two  great  possible  sources  of  danger 
in  connection  with  the  spread  of  cholera.  All  cars  which  you  are 
Eoing  to  use  for  shipment  of  cattle  to  your  feeding  lots  should  be 
first  thoroughly  disinfected  and  cleaned.  In  like  manner  we  shoidd 
avoid  shipping  cattle  from  points  so  far  distant  that  it  will  be  neces- 
ary  to  unload  and  feed  and  water  the  animaL*,  especially  at  a  pub- 
^c  stock-yard,  where  there  is  great  danger  of  further  chances  for 
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gathering  infectious  material  to  be  transported  to  the  home  feed 
lots  and  set  up  an  outbreak  of  cholera  among  your  hogs. 

Infection  of  Public  Roads. — This  should  be  prevented  in  so  far 
as  possible.  There  are  in  every  neighborhood  frequently  to  be 
found  farmers  whose  hogs  are  as  likely  to  be  found  upon  the  public 
road  as  they  are  to  be  in  their  home  feed  lots.  In  case  the  herd  of 
such  a  farmer  becomes  infected  it  is  not  long  until  his  animals  have 
spread  the  infection  all  over  the  neighborhood.  By  their  presence 
on  the  public  roads  they  themselves  are  more  exposed  to  the  infec- 
tion and,  at  the  same  time,  more  likely  to  scatter  the  disease  over 
the  community.  There  should  be  an  absolute  enforcement  in 
every  community  of  a  law  which  makes  it  necessary  for  everyone  to 
keep  hogs  off  of  the  public  roads. 

Whenever  there  is  an  outbreak  of  cholera  on  a  farm  it  is  the 
usual  rule  to  immediately  ship  all  the  animals  that  are  anjrwhere 
near  in  condition  to  be  profitably  sold.  This  is  a  practice  which 
cannot  be  condemned  under  present  conditions,  as  the  results  of 
recent  outbreaks  have  been  the  total  loss  of  entire  herds,  or  a  very 
high  percentage  at  least,  while  of  those  that  do  survive  the  attack 
very  frequently  there  are  several  which  remain  runty  and  never 
do  well  afterward. 

There  can  be  no  severe  criticism  for  a  man  who  tries  to  save 
himself  as  much  of  the  loss  of  possible.  The  present  regulations 
governing  the  meat-inspection  judgment  of  cholera  hogs,  however, 
makes  this  shipment  of  diseased  animals  far  less  profitable  than  it 
was  in  former  years.  By  a  recent  ruling  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  no  animals  can  now  be  passed  for  food  if  they  show  even 
slight  positive  evidence  of  cholera,  while  well-marked  lesions  in 
even  one  organ  is  sufficient  evidence  on  which  to  condenm  the 
entire  carcass.  In  addition  to  this  the  Federal  Inspectors  are  now 
taking  temperatures  of  all  suspicious  animals,  and  any  that  show  a 
temperature  of  106®  F.  or  above  are  condemned  if  on  postmortem 
they  show  any  signs  of  the  disease.  This  is  a  very  decided  change 
from  the  old  regulations  which  permitted  the  passage  for  food  of 
animals  in  which  the  changes  were  slight,  and  only  provided  for 
condemnation  in  those  cases  where  the  changes  were  well  marked 
and  quite  widely  distributed.  This  change  will  make  a  great  deal 
of  difference  in  the  returns  which  will  be  received  from  the  ship- 
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I  ment  of  cholerarinfected  herds,  and  will,  in  large  measure,  check 
this  practice. 

In  any  case  where  cholera-infected  herds  are  being  shipped  to 

miirkot  it.  ahould  be  the  duty  of  state  sanitary  officers  to  see  that 

I  proper  rules  are  enforced,  which  will  make  it  necessary  to  move 

r  these  animals  under  such  restrictions  as  will  protect  from  danger 

I  the  herds  which  may  be  located  in  fields  close  to  the  roadway 

traveled  over.      It  should  be  required  by  law  to  have  such  infected 

animals  in  wagons  provided  with  tight  box  beds,  and  not  in  the 

ordinary  open-crate  wagon  beds,  which  allow  of  the  scattering  of 

disea,se-producing  dischai^es  and  infected  litter  ail  along  the  road. 

Drivmg  of  infected  herds  along  the  public  highways  should  be 

absolutely  forbidden. 

Stray  Hogs. — I  recall  several  outbreaks  of  cholera  which  have 
I  been  started  through  the  coming  upon  the  place  of  a  stray  hog. 
r  One  such  outbreak,  in  particular,  I  received  the  history  of  while 
[  engaged  in  the  hog-cholera  eradication  work  in  Pettis  County,  Mo., 
r  of  1913.  The  farmer  who  liad  this  costly  experience 
[  had  quite  a  large  grain  and  stock  farm  with  a  herd  of  nearly  100 
One  morning,  when  the  hired  hand  went  out  into  the  field 
1  to  do  some  plowing,  he  found  a  strange  hog  out  in  the  field.  This 
animal  was  a  rather  runty-looking  shote,  but  did  not  at  that  time 
appear  to  be  sick. 

The  strange  h(^  was  brought  into  the  bam  lot  and  held  awaits 
ing  the  claim  of  an  owner.  As  no  one  could  be  found  to  lay  claim 
to  it,  the  pig  was  turned  into  the  regular  feed  lot.  A  couple  of 
days  later  the  hog  was  noticed  to  be  quite  aick  and  to  be  suffering 
from  a  marked  diarrhea,  which  was  of  a  black,  na.sty,  stinking 
character.  Within  a  couple  of  days  the  pig  died,  and  the  carcass 
was  left  in  the  feed  tot  to  be  eaten  up  by  the  other  hogs. 

In  less  than  two  weeks  after  the  death  of  this  strange  pig  there 
was  noticed  a  change  in  appearance  of  several  of  the  native  herd. 
These  animals  dropped  off  feed,  appeared  a  little  stiff  behind, 
Ktmed  to  prefer  to  remain  huddled  up  in  the  litter  rather  than  to 
come  out  to  the  trough  and  cat ,  and  when  arouseci  stood  about  with 
the  backs  arched,  flanks  tucked  up,  and  the  hind  feet  crossed  over 
ach  other  or  held  close  together.  Several  of  the  animals  had  a 
considerable  amount  of  cough.    Some  were  constipated,  uid 
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others  were  commencing  to  develop  severe  scours.  The  diagnosis 
was  too  plain  to  be  mistaken  for  anything  else.  The  tramp  pig 
had  died  of  cholera,  and  the  home  animals  had  been  most  thor- 
oughly infected  by  being  in  the  same  feed  lot  with  him,  and, 
finally,  by  eating  of  the  dead  carcass. 

So  thoroughly  widespread  was  the  disease  in  the  herd  that  only 
a  Uttle  over  40  per  cent,  of  the  animals  were  salable  when  the 
shipment  reached  the  market.  The  disease  appeared  to  be  espe- 
cially severe  in  type,  and  one  or  two  of  the  animals  which  had  been 
cut  open  after  death  were  described  as  having  a  very  much  in- 
flamed appearance  of  the  internal  organs.  The  disease  had  evi- 
dently been  of  the  acute  severe  type.  The  enormous  loss  result- 
ing from  this  outbreak  had  so  discouraged  this  man  with  the  hog- 
raising  industry  that  at  the  time  I  visited  his  farm,  several  months 
later,  he  had  only  three  or  four  hogs  on  the  place,  and  he  was 
apparently  firmly  established  in  his  resolution  never  again  to  risk 
costly  grain  and  other  food  in  such  an  uncertain  animal  as  the  hog. 

There  are  several  very  profitable  points  that  we  may  learn  from 
this  man's  costly  experience. 

First  of  all,  it  warns  us  against  the  danger  of  allowing  stray 
animals  of  any  sort,  and  especially  stray  pigs,  to  come  upon  oui 
premises.  We  should  keep  our  road  fences  so  repaired  and  have 
them  so  constructed  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  stray  pigs  to  get 
into  our  fields.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  also  an  excellent  plan  to 
keep  our  hog  pastures  so  located  that  the  animals  do  not  come  in 
close  range  of  any  public  highway. 

This  outbreak  also  teaches  a  lesson  in  the  danger  which  is 
associated  with  adding  new  hogs  to  our  herd,  no  matter  from  what 
source  they  may  come,  unless  we  first  keep  them  under  daily  care 
in  proper  quarantine  quarters  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  weeks, 
and  preferably  for  a  period  of  thirty  days.  Had  this  been  done  in 
this  case  the  animal  would  have  developed  cholera  and  died  long 
before  the  quarantine  period  was  over,  and  the  animals  in  the 
regular  herd  would  not  have  been  subjected  to  exposure  and 
infection. 

Finally,  this  attack  shows  the  absolute  danger  of  allowing  your 
hogs  to  eat  the  dead  carcass  of  any  other  animal  that  may  die,  no 
matter  what  its  source  may  be.     In  this  case  the  eating  of  the  dead 
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c&rcass  resulted  in  the  infection  very  rapidly  of  a  large  number  of 
the  herd,  and  resulted  in  enormous  loss,  even  in  spite  of  prompt 
efforts  to  get  the  aninmls  to  market. 

Exchange  of  Work. — Exchange  of  farm  work  is  a  routine  occur- 
rence in  every  farming  community.  Especially  is  this  a  common 
practice  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  such  as  threshing  and 
haying  time  and  com-shelling.  Perhaps  the  most  extensive  ex- 
change of  labor  occurs  at  threshing  and  corn-shelling  time,  This 
mutual  helping  system  is  a  moat  praiseworthy  one,  but  it  has  possi- 
bilities for  harm  in  connection  with  spread  of  hog-cholera  which 
must  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  usually  at  this  season  of  the  yefir 
that  hog-cholera  is  most  widespread  throughout  the  Central  West, 
and  in  traveling  from  one  farm  to  another  it  is  very  easy  for  such 
a  large  body  of  workmen  and  teams  to  widely  scatter  the  disease 
over  a  very  wide  district. 

It  is  a  very  common  custom  to  do  the  threshing  in  the  hog 
lot,  in  order  that  the  straw  stack  may  be  convenient  for  the 
animals  to  steep  around  during  the  winter  months.  As  has  al- 
ready been  descrii)ed,  very  frequently  artificial  hog  sheds  are  made 
b\'  stacking  the  straw  over  a  wooden  framework  constructed  for 
this  purpose. 

Now,  if  cholera  be  present  in  a  herd,  and  the  members  of  a 
threshing  crew  work  around  this  feetl  lot  for  a  day  or  two,  as  is 
usually  the  case  in  threshing,  it  is  only  too  plain  that  they  will 
carry  away  with  them  a  lai^  amount  of  the  infectious  material. 
This  is  not  only  carried  to  the  next  farm  to  which  the  crew  moves, 
but  each  man  carries  home  with  him  a  certain  amount  of  this  dis- 
ease-producing material  each  night  to  his  own  feed  lots.  As  a 
result,  it  is  not  strange  that  we  find  hog-cholera  tends  to  spread 
very  rapidly  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

I  can  well  remember  a  mast  violent  outbreak  of  hog-chobra  in 
western  Illinois  several  years  ago  which  was  scattered  in  just  this 
manner.  The  deadly  nature  of  this  outbreak  was  most  severe,  and 
practically  every  farmer  who  was  a  member  of  the  threshing  crew 
in  this  circuit  had  an  outbreak  of  the  disease  on  his  premises.  I 
remember  visiting  one  farm  while  the  crew  of  threshers  were  there, 
and  I  found  the  threshing  operations  t>eing  carried  on  in  a  large 
feed  lot,  while  over  to  one  aide,  not  over  fifty  yards  from  the  ei^^e, 
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two  boys  were  engaged  in  digging  a  grave  in  which  to  bury  a  num- 
ber of  dead  hogs  which  had  been  gathered  up  that  morning. 

This  method  of  spread  of  cholera  is  easily  avoided  if  we  will 
but  follow  a  few  ordinary  precautions.  Threshing  should  not  be 
done  in  the  feed  lots.  Not  only  does  this  expose  every  member 
of  the  crew  to  the  danger  of  carrying  home  cholera  infection  to  his 
own  herd,  but  there  is  also  another  good  reason,  in  that  it  is  not 
healthy  for  your  own  animals  to  allow  them  to  burrow  around  a 
straw  stack  during  the  winter.  It  will  result  in  their  having  a 
cough  all  winter,  which  will  so  lower  their  vitaUty  as  to  make  them 
easy  victims  for  any  infectious  disease  that  may  happen  to  make 
its  appearance. 

Another  precaution,  which  we  can  all  very  easily  observe,  is 
to  thoroughly  wash  off  our  boots  or  shoes  before  leaving  any  strange 
premises,  and  especially  so  if  we  have  been  working  around  the 
feed  lots  or  if  we  know  that  there  are  sick  hogs  on  the  place.  In 
case  there  is  cholera  on  the  place,  keep  away  from  the  feed  lots  and 
do  not  unnecessarily  expose  yourself  to  the  danger  of  carrying 
infection  to  your  own  animals. 

I  remember,  while  in  Missouri  last  summer,  of  visiting  a  farm 
on  one  occasion  where  there  were  several  hogs  sick  with  cholera. 
There  was  a  corn-shelling  crew  working  on  the  place  this  same 
morning,  and  a  number  of  men,  while  waiting  for  their  turn  to 
load  their  wagons,  were  spending  the  time  in  examining  the  sick 
animals  and  walking  about  the  pens.  These  men  were  all  in- 
structed to  thoroughly  wash  their  shoes  or  boots  in  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  the  liquor  cresolis  compound,  described  on  a  preceding  page, 
before  leaving  the  premises.  This  was  done,  and  we  had  no  out- 
breaks that  could  be  traced  to  this  source.  But  for  the  prompt 
action  taken  here  to  prevent  carrying  away  of  the  infection  we 
might  soon  have  had  a  widespread  scattering  of  the  disease 
throughout  the  entire  district  through  infectious  material  which 
these  men  would  have  unknowingly  carried  home  to  their  own 
feed  lots. 

As  to  cleaning  of  boots  and  shoes  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  it  is 
always  preferable,  of  course,  where  possible,  to  use  some  good  anti- 
septic substance,  such  as  the  liquor  cresolis  compound,  which 
appears  to  be  especially  effective  in  destroying  the  virus  of  hog- 
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cholera,  but  this  b  by  no  means  absolutely  necessary.  Any  other 
good  antiseptic,  such  as  the  various  coal-tar  dip  preparations,  is 
effective,  or,  for  that  matter,  just  plain  ordinary  water,  if  thoroughy 
used,  will  remove  all  disease-breeding  manure,  litter,  mud,  etc. 
It  is  a  very  simple  and  cheap  precaution,  and  one  which  will  save 
you  hundreds  of  dollars  some  time  if  carried  out  thoroughly. 

Proper  Treatment  of  Other  Diseases. — Neglect  of  the  ordinary 
dise-ases  of  awine  is  a  very  common  practice  among  farmers  and 
stockmen.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  animal  on  the  fann  receives 
aa  little  actual  attention  as  the  hog,  and  yet  there  is  probably  no 
class  of  Uve  stock  that  shows  as  lai^c  and  as  quick  returns  on  the 
monej'  invested  in  them  as  swine.  The  common  practice  among 
farmers  is  only  too  frequently  simply  to  place  the  hog  in  a  filthy 
pen,  feed  him  on  any  old  thing  that  no  other  animal  will  eat,  pro- 
vide him  with  a  more  or  less  plentiful  supply  of  sour  swill,  and  then 
h  is  a  case  of  "root  bog  or  die." 

It  is  thb  class  of  hog  raising  that  results  in  the  breaking  out 
ctf  eholera  every  year,  and  then  these  same  people,  who  are  so 
careieas  with  theJr  swine  while  in  health,  are  very  frequently 
about  the  same  with  respect  to  disposing  of  the  dead  carcasses. 
The  result  is  the  attraction  of  an  enormous  swarm  of  buzzards, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  the  disease  is  spread  broadcast  over  the 
entire  community. 

ChoUra  and  Typhoid. — Many  readers  have  no  doubt  noticed 
how  common  it  is  to  find  an  outbreak  of  hog-cholera  on  a  farm,  and 
at  the  same  time,  or  soon  afterward,  to  have  an  outbreak  of  typhoid 
lever  among  the  members  of  the  family.  This  is  an  occurrence 
,t  very  frequently  happens.  Now,  hog-cholera  and  typhoid 
■er  have  many  points  in  common — both  are  diseases  which  are 
terized  by  a  marked  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  and  ixith  are 
which  are  prfnluced  and  scattere<l  largely  through  neglect, 
"ypboid  fever  practically  never  occurs  except  through  neglect  by 
one  either  directly  or  indirectly  associated  with  the  patient. 
M'e  have  already  seen  how  carelessness  at  a  dairy  farm  has  resulted 
in  widespread  outbreaks  of  typhoid  in  adjoining  cities.  So  it  is 
thai  we  find  that  those  who  are  a  little  inclined  to  be  careless  with 
the  handling  of  their  hogs  are  frequently  none  too  clean  about  their 
own  household,  and  as  a  result  they  frequently  reap  the  reward  of 
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their  own  neglect,  as  well  as  does  the  poor  hog  who  is  unable  to 
offer  any  resistance  to  this  form  of  mistreatment. 

Stomach  and  Bowel  Disea^ses  Due  to  Neglect. — Improper  food 
and  improper  methods  of  feeding  never  fail  to  produce  stomach  and 
bowel  disorders  and  diseases.  In  a  great  number  of  cases  these 
stomach  and  bowel  diseases  are  accompanied  and  made  worse  by 
the  presence  of  intestinal  worms  of  various  kinds.  These  worms 
do  not  of  themselves  produce  cholera,  but  they  do  create  a  condition 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowel  which  makes  it 
very  easy  for  the  animal  to  fall  a  victim  of  the  virus  of  hog-cholera 
if  it  makes  its  appearance. 

Treat  Hogs  at  First  Sign  of  Danger. — If  we  are  to  keep  our 
animals  healthy  these  common  diseases  must  receive  proper  at- 
tention. Do  not  wait  until  the  animals  are  run  down  from  disease  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels  and  beginning  to  show  signs  of  cholera 
before  starting  to  give  them  attention  and  then  expect  to  save  them. 
The  time  to  get  busy  is  at  the  first  sign  of  danger.  Just  as  the 
first  loose  spike  along  a  railroad  track  is  the  signal  for  prompt 
repair,  so  it  should  be  here.  The  railroad  companies  do  not  wait 
for  a  loose  rail  to  throw  one  of  their  speedy  passenger  trains  into 
the  ditch  before  making  the  necessary  repairs;  so  we  should  not 
wait  for  cholera  to  get  a  foothold  in  our  herds  before  giving  them 
proper  attention  if  it  is  needed. 

Intestinal  worms  in  pigs  and  hogs  are  so  commonly  neglected 
that  a  great  many  owners  have  come  to  regard  them  as  rather 
normal  inhabitants  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  in  these  animals. 
Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  by  any  means.  While  it  is  true 
that,  as  a  rule,  these  worms  do  not  produce  severe  symptoms,  yet 
no  pig  will  thrive  as  well  with  them  present  as  it  will  if  they  are 
absent,  and  so  we  should  make  it  our  duty  to  rid  our  hogs  of  them 
at  the  first  sign  of  their  presence. 

There  are  a  number  of  remedies  which  may  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  freeing  your  animals  from  intestinal  worms.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  hog  remedies  on  the  market  put  up  by  patent 
medicine  firms  contain  medicinal  agents  which  destroy  intestinal 
worms,  and  it  is  to  these  properties  that  these  remedies  usually  owe 
their  curative  value  if  they  possess  any.  The  way  in  which  these 
remedies  keep  your  animals  from  having  cholera  is  by  keeping  them 
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fiw  from  intestinal  worms  and  by  keeping  their  digestive  traet  in 
good  working  eondition. 

Santonin  and  calomel  are  perhaps  the  two  most  valuable 
remedies  that  we  possess  for  ridding  hogs  of  intestinal  worms. 
These  two  drugs  should  be  given  in  doses  of  about  5  gr.  of  san- 
tonin and  8  gr.  of  calomel  for  each  100  pounds  of  live  weight. 
The  best  plan  of  giving  these  two  drugs  is  in  powdered  form, 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  feed. 

Gimng  Worm  Medicine. — In  giving  calomel  and  santonin  to  a 
large  drove  of  hogs  it  is  usually  a  good  idea  to  place  all  the  animals 
in  a  large  pen  at  night  without  any  supper  and  allow  them  to  come 
up  the  following  morning  good  and  hungry.  Then,  before  any 
other  food  is  (pvcn,  give  the  ground  feed  in  which  the  medicinal 
agents  have  iieen  mixed.  The  most  effective  plan  of  giving  worm 
medicihe  is  io  have  your  local  veterinarian  put  you  up  some  pow- 
ders, each  containing  enough  of  the  two  drugs  to  dose,  say,  about 
five  hogs.  Mix  this  with  a  small  amount  of  soaked  ground  com  or 
bran  and  place  in  the  feed  trough.  Then  let  out  five  of  the  ani- 
mals and  let  them  eat  up  the  contents  of  the  trough.  These  animuls 
aliould  then  be  driven  into  another  lot,  and  five  more  let  out  into 
ihe  feed  lot.  By  this  means  of  dosing  only  a  few  animals  at  a  time 
all  the  hogs  get  about  an  even  amount  of  the  drug,  whereas,  if  the 
entire  amount  was  mixed  with  the  feed  of  the  entire  herd,  there 
Would  be  several  of  the  less  active  animals  which  would  not  receive 
a  sufficiently  large  amount  of  the  drug  to  do  them  any  good. 
Another  important  element  in  getting  proper  administration  of  this 
•Irug  consists  in  thoroughly  mixing  it  with  the  food  before  giving  it. 
1  Do  not  simply  scatter  it  over  the  fot)d  after  it  ha.s  been  placed 

fin  the  trough,  but  thoroughly  stir  it  up  with  the  ground  feed  in  a 
■**icket  or  other  vessel  and  see  that  it  is  most  thoroughly  scattered 
*lir(iugh  the  entire  contents  of  the  vessel.  It  is  only  by  thus 
t  thoroughly  inixing  the  drug  with  the  food  that  gtKjd  results  can  be 
^k^^eomplished. 

\  Another  remedy  which  is  often  used  for  the  purpose  of  gettii^ 
■^d  of  intestinal  parasites  in  hogs  is  turpentine.  This  remedy  has 
*iie  advantage  of  being  cheap,  and  is  usually  convenient.  It  is 
^«pecially  useful  in  treatment  of  worms  if  the  so-called  "thom- 
««aded "  worm,  which  is  described  in  the  section  on  Intestinal 
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Parasites,  be  present.  The  average  dose  of  turpentine  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ridding  the  bowels  of  worms  is  about  1  teaspoonful  for 
€very  100  pounds  of  body  weight.  In  giving  this  drug  the  most 
convenient  method  is  by  mixing  it  with  milk.  Turpentine  and 
milk  mix  readily  and  form  a  perfect  mixture,  which  the  animals 
will  usually  take  very  readily.  This  remedy  also  is  best  given  in 
the  morning,  after  the  animals  have  been  starved  over  night. 
Turpentine  is  often  not  effective  in  a  single  dose  of  this  size,  and  it 
is  better  to  repeat  the  amount  each  morning  for  three  days,  and 
then,  with  the  last  dose,  combine  some  good  physic  to  sweep  out 
the  bowels  and  remove  all  the  worms  or  other  foreign  material 
which  may  be  present. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  substances  which  are  valuable  for 
this  same  purpose,  especially  worthy  of  notice  being  areca  nut  and 
worm  seed.  However,  in  most  cases  the  turpentine  or  the  calomel 
and  santonin  will  be  found  to  be  all  that  is  necessar>'.  These  reme- 
dies can  be  secured  through  your  regular  veterinarian  much  cheaper 
than  the  patent  so-called  **hog  remedies^'  and  **hog-cholera  cures," 
and  will  be  found  to  be  much  more  valuable. 

Bronchitis  or  Winter  Cough, — Another  class  of  disease  common 
in  hogs  during  the  winter  months,  and  especially  where  they  are 
improperly  housed  or  allowed  to  burrow  around  or  under  straw 
stacks  and  manure  piles,  is  winter  cough.  The  principal  symptom 
of  this  disease  is  the  cough,  which  is  especially  pronounced  when 
the  animal  comes  from  the  overheated  quarters  under  the  straw 
pile  in  the  morning  out  into  the  cool  air.  This  condition,  while 
not  a  serious  one  in  itself,  nevertheless  interferes  with  the  proper 
growth  of  the  animal  and  makes  it  more  susceptible  to  other  dis- 
-eases,  and  especially  so  to  pneumonia  and  the  lung  form  of  hog- 
cholera. 

Treatment  for  this  condition  consists  principally  in  removal  of 
the  animals  from  their  unhealthy  sleeping  quarters  to  sheds  which 
are  properly  Ughted  and  ventilated,  and  where  the  animals  will 
have  sufficient  room  to  prevent  overcrowding  and  piling  up  at 
night.  Where  the  animals  are  somewhat  run  down  from  long- 
continued  mistreatment  small  doses  of  some  condition  powder  may 
be  necessary.  The  following  combination  works  very  nicely  in 
these  cases: 
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Pulv.  nux  vomica ^  pound 

Pulv.  ginger 1      " 

Pulv.  sodium  bicarbonate 1      " 

Pulv.  fenugreek 3  pounds 

Give  a  teaspoonful  to  each  100  pounds  of  body  weight  once 
a  day. 

Quarantine  of  Infected  Premises. — In  the  practice  of  human 
medicine  it  is  always  made  the  rule,  when  a  contagious  or  catching 
disease  is  present  in  a  house,  to  place  upon  that  house  a  placard 
showing  in  large  type  the  nature  of  the  disease  which  is  present, 
and  warning  every  one  not  a  member  of  the  household  to  keep  off 
the  premises.  This  quarantine  notice  is  kept  posted  until  all 
evidence  of  the  disease  has  disappeared  in  this  household  and  the 
premises  have  been  thoroughly  disinfected.  By  such  methods  as 
these  the  practitioners  of  human  medicine  have  remarkably  cut 
down  the  spread  of  the  contagious  diseases  among  meml)ers  of  the 
human  race,  and  we  now  do  not  see  one  case  of  measles,  small-pox, 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  other  similar  diseases  where  we  for- 
merly used  to  see  dozens  of  them.  The  death-dealing  plagues 
which  used  to  sweep  over  the  entire  civilized  world  are  no  longer 
to  be  found  in  modem  civilization,  and  many  diseases  which 
Were  terrors  of  former  days  are  now  entirely  driven  from  our 
shores. 

This  same  method  of  handling  contagious  diseases  in  the  lower 
^^jiinials  has  been  applied  in  the  case  of  a  few  of  the  less  widespread 
cliseases,  and  the  results  have  been  good.  So  far  we  have  driven 
Several  important  contagious  diseases  from  our  country,  notably, 
^%x>t,  and,  mouth  disease  and  -contagious  pleuropneumonia.  If  we 
^j«  to  really  take  up  the  matter  of  hog-cholera  eradication  in  a 
^lerious  manner,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  that  we  establish 
^ome  system  of  quarantine  regulation  on  the  infected  farms  in 
carder  that  spread  of  the  infection  may  be  cut  down  to  the  very 
I.^Dwest  point. 

So  widespread  has  cholera  become  that  it  is  indeed  a  big 
^.Mudertaking  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  quaran- 
which  will  be  at  once  effective  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  ruin 
swine  industry  of  the  country  for  several  years.     Yet  bigger 
than  this  have  been  accomplished  in  the  past,  and  what  man 
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has  done  man  may  do,  so  we  must  simply  gird  up  our  loins  and 
buckle  down  to  the  task  in  real  earnest. 

About  the  first  real  systematic  work  along  the  Une  of  hog- 
cholera  eradication  which  was  undertaken  by  our  National  Govern- 
ment was  during  the  summer  of  1913,  when  demonstration  stations 
were  established  in  Dallas  County,  Iowa;  Pettis  County,  Mis- 
souri; and  Montgomery  County,  Indiana.  In  each  of  these  coun- 
ties a  survey  of  the  county  was  first  made,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining just  about  how  many  hogs  there  were  in  the  district,  how 
large  a  percentage  of  the  animals  were  effected  with  cholera,  and 
how  many  hogs  had  been  lost  during  the  previous  year.  Arrange- 
ments were  then  made  for  serum  treatment  of  all  infected  herds, 
and  simultaneous  or  serum  treatment,  as  indicated,  in  adjoin- 
ing herds  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  spread  of  the 
infection. 

In  these  counties  there  was  but  little  difficulty  in  establishing 
an  understanding  along  the  line  of  treatment  of  infected  and  ex- 
posed herds,  but  there  was  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  when  it  came 
to  the  matter  of  quarantine.  Most  of  the  owners  did  not  want  a 
quarantine  established  on  their  premises,  and,  furthermore,  the 
state  officials  were  in  many  instances  somewhat  backward  in  ren- 
dering assistance  along  this  line.  In  these  cases  the  difficulty  with 
the  state  officials  was  not  a  lack  of  willingness  to  co-operate,  but  a 
fear  of  the  effects  which  would  follow  if  a  storm  of  protest  arose 
from  the  stock  raisers  over  the  establishment  of  quarantine  on  their 
premises.  State  veterinarians  are,  as  a  rule,  political  appointees, 
and  it  is  not  policy  for  them  to  take  part  in  anything  which  may 
prove  to  be  disagreeable  to  the  stockmen  of  the  state. 

With  proper  understanding  of  the  matter,  however,  no  man 
should  object  to  the  establishment  of  quarantine  on  his  premises 
when  cholera  exists  on  the  farm.  The  disease  is  unquestionably 
contagious  and  catching  to  other  animals,  and  everyone  should  at 
least  have  the  good  of  his  neighbor  enough  at  heart  to  be  willing 
to  take  any  reasonable  steps  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease 
to  his  herd.  Further  than  this,  the  neighbor  should  have  enough 
interest  in  his  own  herd  to  insist  that  such  a  method  of  warning  be 
established  as  will  enable  him  to  avoid  danger  of  carrying  the  dis- 
ease to  his  own  herd. 
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Among  the  states  which  have  shown  particular  interest  in  the 
eradication  of  hog-cholera  during  the  past  year  is  that  of  Ohio. 
This  state  is  very  fortunate  in  having  two  of  the  most  prominent 
advocates  of  the  serum  treatment  of  cholera  in  the  United  States 
associated  with  the  state  university  in  the  persons  of  Doctors 
Fischer  and  Fitzgerald.  As  a  result  of  the  repeated  recommenda- 
tions of  the  state  veterinarian  in  his  annual  reports,  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio  in  April,  1913,  took  up  the  matter  of 
hog-cholera  eradication,  and  made  an  appropriation  of  $20,000 
for  use  in  the  carrying  out  of  an  experimental  investigation  in  the 
control  and  eradication  of  hog-cholera.  As  this  amount  of  money 
would  by  no  means  be  suflScient  to  carry  on  a  state-wide  experi- 
ment, the  work  was,  of  necessity,  limited  to  a  restricted  area  of  the 
state. 

Accordingly,  arrangements  were  made  to  select  a  county  in 
which  cholera  outbreaks  were  especially  frequent  in  occurrence,  and 
in  which,  at  the  same  time,  the  support  of  the  farmers  and  stock- 
men could  be  counted  upon.  After  a  thorough  survey  of  the  most 
frequently  infected  area  it  was  decided  to  carr\'  out  this  experiment 
in  Fayette  County.  As  an  example  of  the  interest  displayed  by 
the  residents  of  this  coimty,  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  a  petition 
asking  for  the  establishment  of  the  experiment  station  in  this 
coimty  was  presented  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  carrying  the 
signatures  of  3714  names  out  of  a  total  of  5600  voters  in  the  county. 

This  is  the  kind  of  support  that  must  be  given  to  this  movement 
in  every  locality  if  the  work  is  to  be  a  success.  Successful  work 
along  sanitary  lines  can  only  be  accomplished  when  the  state  or 
Federal  authorities  charged  with  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  have 
the  hearty  support  and  co-operation  of  the  residents  of  the  district, 
and  receive  their  confidence  and  inteUigent  support  at  every  turn. 

In  the  beginning  of  a  great  undertaking  like  this  it  is  necessary 
that  certain  well-laid  plans  of  campaign  be  formed,  and  then  car- 
ried out  to  their  successful  completion.  It  was  first  necessary  that 
the  officials  entering  upon  this  work  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
just  what  conditions  they  had  to  deal  with,  and,  accordingly,  the 
first  step  in  the  campaign  was  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
conditions  which  existed  in  the  district  in  which  the  work  was  to  be 
carried  out.    State  inspectors  were  sent  for  this  purpose  into  the 


\ 
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field,  with  instructions  to  visit  every  farm  in  Fayette  CJounty, 
and  make  a  report  on  conditions  which  were  found  there.'  These 
reports  were  made  out  on  the  following  form: 

THE  OHIO  AGRICULTURAL  COMMISSION 

Dr.  Paul  Fischer,  Chief. 
Bureau  of  Live  Stock  Industry. 

HOG-CHOLERA  CONTROL  WORK  IN  FAYETTE  COUNTY 

Form  No.  1. 
August  1,  1913. 

JEFFERSON  TOWNSHIP 

Survey  of  Farms  and  Swine  Thereon 

Farm  No Acres Section  of  Tp Road 

Name  of  Owner Tenant 

Address  of  above 

No.  of  sw^ine  on  premises  this  date,  1913.     Total 

Bred  sows ....  Sows  not  bred Pigs Shoats Boars .... 

Breed Pure  Breed Registered 

Estimate  No.  of  swine  for  April,  1914.     Total 

Bred  sows ....  Sows  not  bred Pigs ....  Shoats Boars 

Nature  of  soil 

Stable  conditions General  conditions 

Cholera  on  premises  AT  PRESENT? 

Is  owner  using  State  Serum? Commercial  Senmi? 

How  much  C.  S.  in  past  12  mos.? Cost? 

Results  satisfactory? 

Cholera  present  in  1913? 1912? 1911? 1910? 

1913? Value? 


How  many  swine  lost  from  cholera  ^  -^--o ^r  ^     o 

1911? Value? 

1910? Value? 


Are  intestinal  worms  in  evidence? 

Is  owner  willing  to  co-operate  with  state  in  extermination  work? . 


Has  owner  received  and  read  a  copy  of  Bulletin  No.  10? 
Notes  on  unusual  conditions. 


Inspector. 
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With  this  infomiation  before  them  the  members  of  the  State 
Live  Stock  Sanitary  Commisaion  were  enabled  to  prepare  maps 
showing  the  location  of  each  herd  of  swine  in  the  county,  with  the 
number  of  hogs  on  the  premises.  They  were  also  able  to  locate  on 
these  maps  the  exact  location  of  all  infected  farms,  and  outline 
a  plan  for  controlling  the  disease  in  these  infected  areas  and  prevent 
its  spread  into  new  territory. 

Quarantine  Rules. — With  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  in- 
troduction of  new  sources  of  infection  from  outside  the  county, 
and  also  to  prevent  scattering  of  the  disease  within  the  county, 
certain  quarantine  regulations  were  drawn  up  and  put  in 
force. 

As  a  preliminary  move,  it  was  required  that  all  public  stock- 
yards in  the  county  be  disinfected.  Driving  or  unloading  of  swine 
into  these  disinfected  yards  was  then  absolutely  forbidden  except 
by  special  permit.  Such  permits  would  be  issued  only  in  cases 
where  the  swine  were  free  from  disease  and  had  not  been  exposed 
to  the  infection.  Railroad  companies  owning  these  yards  were 
also  notified  of  the  nature  of  these  quarantine  regulations  applying 
to  stock-yards,  and  a  quarantine  notice  was  prominently  posted  in 
all  public  Htock-yards. 

By  this  means  it  is  hoped  to  free  all  public  stock-yards  from 
cholera  infection  and  to  keep  them  free  from  the  same.  From  what 
we  have  already  learned  regarding  the  danger  of  these  infected 
yards  as  a  source  of  infection,  and  the  examples  of  outbreaks  aris- 
ing from  this  source  which  we  have  seen,  we  can  appreciate  the 
great  forward  step  that  will  have  been  accomplished  when  this 
has  been  thoroughly  carried  out. 

Shipment  of  Swine  Into  County. — In  order  to  prevent  the 
carrying  of  cholera  into  the  county  from  adjoining  infected  terri- 
tory the  bringing  of  any  swine  into  Fayette  County  was  absolutely 
forbidden,  except  under  special  permit.  This  permit  was  issued 
«nly  for  swine  commg  from  localities  that  are  knowna  to  be  free  from 
^■iiolera  infection,  as  shown  by  health  certificates  made  out  by 
l)roperly  authorized  veterinary  inspectors.  All  public  highways 
sdong  the  coimty  border,  leading  int«  or  out  of  the  county,  were 
properly  posted  with  the  following  warning  notice,  in  order  that 
^yone  bringing  swine  over  the  line  without  permission  might  be 
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duly  warned  of  the  violation  of  law  and  the  pennlty  which  ihe\ 
would  be  liable  to: 

1 

1 

WARNING!  QUARANTINE  LINE-dangeri 

THE  MOVING.  DRIVING  OR  HAULING  orSWINE 

ACROSS   THIS  LINE  IHTO  rAYETTC  COUttTY  /S 

FORBIDDKN  "^  l^jWiT 

uaaiKiaLTr»fm(^$s(kOQ  TeSsoo.00.'  Braiio£gorMmna.TBi//uammsseiH'aa 
A.R  SANDLES.PRES.                   1,1         DR.MUL  FISCHER.  CHIEF 

READ  INSTRUCTIONS  AND  INFORMATION  KlOW: 

mujssnnmmoiDimmrAnnrminrnumnm>SB,mTD>txm»miiuf 
mtassammmioitsTMnoFmoAivi>oxuuTE*i.BOB.ooB.BB 

nt Bf! OKirAl  ASUMBiri^  OHIO  MS  AP/mmKMTEB*JiBBB 

nm  -n^  exxnmoTAL  cMoakTm  tFimammmiinmnaimir. 

mammwrnsuranmra  nammc  or  mramntmranzBi  or  mswi 

lUMAMCsimssPtssMfirai^asMrw  runmmu^iTMtnuim 

co-opatAmMOFEvmamaarfAmn/M  uuomm  noma. 

BUUETiif  N'lo  orAesinn.TiiuLCO)nnssiDi  sncHnzs  PUHsroR  ekadicatioh 

ewir  cniziM  DFrArirrcsAiuomiiKaiaKiws  should  kmd  this  BVium 

rmiaKmiiaaivmmicm  Tmi/aKssw.?m.  FiscHDi.ciiiEf  "%'.i£fSi-" 

( 

During  the  early  part  of  the  United  States  Government  demun- 
stration  work  in  Missouri,  this  was  a  point  which  a  great  deal  uf 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  handlinR.      State  officials   seemed 

swine  into  tlie  county.    This  was  in  a  larRc  measure  due  to  the 
act  that  the  state  veterinarian  at  that  time  was  about  to  retire 
rom  office,  and  did  not  wish  to  do  anything  which  might  in  auy 
way  prove  distasteful  to  the  large  stockmen  of  the  state.      Aa  a 
result,  we  had  several  stockmen  within  the  county  who  were  a  little 
unwilling  to  co-operate  in  the  work  any  way,  who  were  receiving 
repeated  shipments  of  ht^  from  outside  Pettis  County,  and  many 
of  which  were  from  questionable  sources.     These  hogs  were  fre- 
quently afterward  divided  up  into  smaller  droves  and   sold  for 
stocking  purposes  to  farmers  who  had  lost  their  swine  from  cholera 
the  previous  year. 

With  the  coming  into  office  of  the  new  state  veterinarian  a  more 
energetic  campaign  was  outlined,  and  the  good  offices  of  the  gover- 
nor of  the  state  enlisted  in  the  campaign.     As  a  result  of  this  ooa- 
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ference,  the  following  proclamation  was  issued  from  the  offices  of 
the  Chief  Elxecutive  of  the  state: 

GOVERNOR'S  PROCLAMATION 

RELATIVE  TO  THE 

SHIPMENT  AND  QUARANTINE  OF  HOGS 

WHEREAS,  the  State  Veterinarian  in  a  communication  under  date 
September  22, 1913,  submitted  an  official  report  to  me  which  states  that  hog- 
cholera,  a  contagious  and  infectious  disease,  is  prevalent  and  widespread  among 
hogs  in  all  counties  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  except  Pettis,  and 

WHEREAS,  on  September  23, 1913, 1  called  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  the  State  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  meet  together  in  Sedalia,  Missouri,  for 
the  purpose  of  arranging  and  adjusting  such  rules  and  regulations  as  they 
deem  wise,  and  as  safety  demanded  for  the  movement  of  hogs  into  Pettis 
County  from  the  above-named  localities,  and 

WHEREAS,  in  pursuance  of  said  call,  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
the  State  Veterinarian  met  together  in  Sedalia,  Missouri,  on  September  26, 
1913,  and,  after  due  consideration  of  the  said  official  report  of  the  State  Veter- 
inarian, arranged  and  adjusted  rules  and  regulations  for  the  safe  movement  of 
hog3  into  Pettis  county  from  the  above-named  localities  where  hog-cholera,  a 
contagious  and  infectious  disease,  was  found  to  exist,  and 

WHEREAS,  on  the  9th  day  of  October,  1913,  the  said  rules  and  regulations 
«o  adopted  were  by  me  approved. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  by  authority  in  mc  vested  by  law,  and  in  accordance 
with  Section  718,  R.  S.  1909,  I,  Elliott  W.  Major,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Mueouri,  having  approved  the  rules  and  regulations  controlling  the  shipment 
into  and  the  quarantine  of  hogs  in  Pettis  County,  do  hereby  scheilule  and  quar- 
antine against  each  and  every  other  county  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  in 
which  hogs  are  considered  capable  of  carr>'ing  hog  cholera,  a  contagious  and 
infectious  disease,  and  prohibit  the  movement  into  or  the  uhloading  in  Pettis 
County  of  any  hogs  from  the  other  counties  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  except 
under  the  following  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
^oid  the  State  Veterinarian  on  the  26th  day  of  September,  1913. 

Rules  and  Reoulattonb 

(1)  Hogs  brought  from  the  quarantined  area  into  Pettis  County 
for  immediate  slaughter  must  be  unloaded  on  the  premises  where  they 
^re  to  be  slaughtered,  or  hauled  by  wagon  to  such  premises,  and 
slaughtered  within  forty-eight  hours  after  arrival. 

(2)  Elach  lot  of  hogs  shipped  or  moved  in  any  manner  into  Pettis 
0)unty  for  feeding,  pasturing,  or  breeding  purposes  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  certificate  of  health  issued  by  a  graduate  veterinarian 
stating  that  they  have  been  immunised  against  hog-cholera;  Provided, 
that  this  rule  shall  not  apply  to  hogs  intended  for  exhibition  at  the 
^lissouri  State  Fair  at  Sedaha,  Missouri. 
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(3)  All  certificates  of  health  made  in  compliance  with  theee  rules 
shall  be  made  in  triplicate;  one  copy  of  which  shall  be  sent  to  the  State 
Veterinarian  at  Columbia,  Missouri,  one  to  the  United  States  In- 
spector in  charge,  Sedaha,  Missouri,  and  one  to  accompany  the  hogs. 

(4)  Whenever  it  is  found  that  any  hogs  have  been  brought  into 
Pettis  Ck)unty  not  in  compliance  with  these  rules,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  State  Veterinarian  to  place  such  hogs  in  quarantine,  and  hold 
same  in  isolation  imtil  twenty-one  days  after  they  shall  have  been 
immunized  against  hog-cholera  at  the  owners'  expense. 

(5)  All  cars  canning  hogs  or  cattle  into  Pettis  County  for  feeding, 
pasturing,  or  breeding  purposes  shall  be  cleaned,  washed,  and  disin- 
fected before  the  stock  is  loaded. 

IN  TESTIMONY  WHEREOF,  I  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  cause  to  be 

affixed  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Done  at  Jefiferson  City,  this  9th  day  of  October,  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  1913. 
[SEALI  ELLIOTT  W.  MAJOR. 

By  the  Governor: 

CORNELIUS  ROACH, 

Secretary  of  State. 

These  regulations  are  adopted  by  authority  of  Section  718,  R.  S.  1909. 

Section  719  provides  a  penalty  for  violations  of  the  same  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  Fifty  Dollars  nor  more  than  Five  Hundred  Dollars,  or  imprisonment 
for  not  less  than  one  month  nor  more  than  one  year  for  each  and  every  offence. 

Sheriffs  and  constables  in  Missouri  are  hereby  directed  to  enforce  these 
regulations  and  to  arrest  any  and  all  persons  who  may  be  guilty  of  violation 
thereof. 


Shipment  of  Hogs  Out  of  Country. — No  hogs  could  be  shipped 
out  of  Fayette  County  except  under  properly  authorized  permit. 
No  hogs  could  be  taken  to  or  unloaded  in  public  stock-yards  unless 
they  were  certified  to  as  free  from  disease,  and  cars  brought  into 
the  county  for  the  purpose  of  shipment  of  swine  must  first  be  disin- 
fected. This  did  not  interfere  with  the  shipment  of  healthy  swine 
out  of  the  county,  except  that  there  was  a  little  inconvenience  in 
securing  necessary  shipping  permit.  Railroad  companies  are  aid- 
ing in  the  enforcement  of  this  regulation  by  requiring  that  all 
animals  loaded  in  Fayette  County  be  accompanied  by  necessary 
certificates. 

The  shipment  of  infected  or  exposed  animals  out  of  the  county, 
or  their  movement  from  farm  to  farm  within  the  coimty,  is  abso- 
lutely forbidden.    This  is  a  step  in  advance  of  the  quarantine 
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I  measures  usually  established  in  connection  with  hog-cholera.     It 
is  the  usual  custom  where  cholera  makes  its  appearance  in  a  neigb- 
L  borhood  to  allow  the  shipment  of  all  animals  which  do  not  show  any 
ns  of  the  disease,  provided  they  are  moved  to  the  shipping  point 
I  tinder  proper  precautions,  to  avoid  spreading  of  the  infection. 
There  is  some  question  as  to  whether  or  not  this  should  be  permitted, 
and  from  the  scientific  standpoint,  at  least,  the  Ohio  regulations 
I  are  to  be  praised.     From  the  practical  side  it  may  have  a  somewhat 
I  different  light,  and  in  any  great  movement  of  this  kind,  where 
general  public  co-operation  is  desired,  it  is  necessary  that  we  com- 
bine the  practical  with  the  theoretic. 

However,  as  in  these  cases  the  exposed  herds  were  at  once 
treated  by  serum  alone  or  the  serum-simultaneous  method,  free  of 
expense  to  the  farmer,  it  is  only  reasonable  that  a  strict  quarant'me 
be  required.  Such  quarantine  should  be  established  provided  the 
officials  in  charge  of  the  work  are  sufficiently  supplied  with  serum, 
and  have  a  sufficiently  large  working  force  to  handle  these  exposed 
herds  promptly,  otherwise  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  quarantine 
an  exposed  herd  and  forbid  shipment  during  the  incubation  period, 
a»  this  would  cause  unnecessary  loss.  This  is  a  measure  which 
must  be  worked  out  in  each  locality,  and  adjusted  to  beat  fit  the 
local  conditions  which  exist  in  that  particular  state  or  locality. 

Placarding  of  Premises. — Two  forms  of  placards  are  used  in 
Fayette  County  for  fanns  on  which  swine  are  kept.  One  form  is 
iwed  for  the  purpose  of  quarantine  notice  in  the  case  of  farms 
which  contain  infected  or  exposed  herds.  The  term  "exposed,"  as 
used  in  this  connection,  applies  to  any  herd  kept  on  a  farm  adjoin- 
ing one  on  which  cholera  is  present,  tmd  in  which  the  two  herds  are 
kss  than  a  half-mile  distant.  This  quarantine  notice,  wliich  ia 
reproduced  on  p.  292,  is  printed  on  yellow  metal  sheets,  10  by  14 
inches  in  size,  and  is  tacked  up  at  the  gateway  entrances  to  these 
fanns  from  the  public  roadway. 

ThLs  notice  served  to  warn  anyone  who  was  about  to  come  upon 
th*  premises  that  hog-cholera  was  present  thereon,  and  of  the 
danger  to  their  own  herds  which  would  result  from  their  entering 
tbifl  farm.  Enforcement  of  this  warning  is  provided  for  by  a 
suitable  penalty,  which  will  serve  to  stop  anj'  who  might  otherwise 
be  incUned  to  disregard  the  warning. 
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WARNING 

FAYEHE  COORTY,  OHO,  100  CHOLERA 
ERAOICATIOR  WORR 

HOG  CTOLERA 

EXISTS 

ON  THESE  PREMISES 

OWRERS  OF  HEALTHY  HERDS  ARE 

WARNED  TO  KEEP  OFF 


By  Older  Agricultural  Commission  of  Oliio 

L  P.  SMDLES  DR.  PAUL  HSCNER,  Glwf 


ocroaut «.  mi 


This  is  in  line  with  the  practice  in  human  medicine  of  placard- 
ing premises  on  which  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  may  exist, 
and  warning  the  public  to  keep  off  these  infected  premises.  This 
is  a  big  step  in  the  proper  direction,  and  will  do  a  great  amount  of 
good  in  preventing  the  rapid  spread  of  cholera  throughout  a  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  second  form  of  notice  used  in  Fayette  Coimty  is  for  the 
protection  of  the  owners  of  the  farms  where  no  cholera  exists  from 
anyone  coming  upon  their  premises  who  comes  from  an  infected 
farm.  This  notice  is  distinguished  from  the  warning  placard,  above 
shown,  in  that  it  is  printed  on  white  backgroimd  instead  of  yellow. 
This  notice  serves  as  warning  to  owners  of  infected  herds,  and  also 


to  traveiing 
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to  traveiing  hog  buyers  and  others  who  may  come  from  t 
fected  feed  lot,  to  keep  off  these  premises. 


NOTICE 

FAYEHE  GOUITY,  OHIO,  lOt  GIOLERA 
ERADIMTIOR  WORK 

The  SWINE  on  These  Premises 


ARE  FREE  FROM  CHOLERA 


OWNERS  OF  INFECTED  HERDS  ME 
WARNED  TO  KEEP  OFF 

By  Order  AKricultural  Commission  of  Ohio 

L  f.  SANDIES  DR.  PAUL  FISCHER.  Chnf 


READ  BULLETIN  No.  lO-FREE 


ptRAiTY  i£ri'vt;r^;.5r!r,i£=J3.r 


ThrouRh  these  measures  further  introduction  of  cholera  into 
^yette  County  from  sources  outside  the  county  will  be  checked, 
**»d.  by  proper  treatment  and  quarantine  of  all  infected  henls  and 
^^posed  animaLi,  it  will  bo  possible  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
^»>ajs  to  entirely  eradicate  the  disease  from  this  county.  The 
Average  yearly  losses  from  cholera  in  this  one  county  of  Ohio 
■*ave  been  estimated  at  $120,000.  so  that,  if  by  the  expenditure  of 
*2O,000  per  year  for  three  years  the  state  officials  are  enabled  to 
^op  these  losses,  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  money  well 
"divested.      This  demonstration,  while  at  this  time  benefiting  only 
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the  one  county  of  the  state,  will  be  an  excellent  example  of  what 
can  be  done,  and  will,  if  successful,  lead  to  a  statewide  campaign 
with  the  same  object  in  view. 

Use  of  Hog-cholera  Remedies. — ^As  a  means  of  preventing  hog- 
cholera  a  large  number  of  patent  medicines  are  on  the  market,  many 
of  which  claim  to  be  capable  of  preventing  the  disease.  Most  of 
these  compounds  are  absolutely  worthless.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  them  do  possess  some  value,  in  that  they  contain  certain 
medicinal  agents  which  remove  intestinal  parasites  from  the 
animal  and  at  the  same  time  improve  digestion  and  act  as  a  gen- 
eral tonic.  As  far  as  containing  any  special  drug  which  acts  as  a 
direct  prevention  to  the  development  of  cholera,  there  is  no  such 
remedy  as  yet  discovered. 

Of  all  the  drugs  which  have  been  experimented  with  in  the 
prevention  of  hog-cholera,  there  are  two  which  probably  are  more 
effective  in  this  direction  than  any  other  remedies.  These  two 
agents  are  hyposulphite  of  sodium  and  black  antimony.  Officials 
of  the  Dominion  Government,  with  whom  I  associated  while  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  were  quite  firm  in  the  opinion  that  they  had 
seen  some  very  excellent  results  from  the  use  of  these  two  drugs, 
both  as  a  preventive  and  in  a  curative  manner.  It  is  not  very 
likely  that  these  agents,  either  singly  or  in  combination,  possess 
any  great  power  as  curative  remedies  for  this  disease,  but  that  they 
do  possess  great  power  for  good,  in  that  they  tend  to  regulate  the 
condition  of  the  bowels  and  maintain  a  good  digestive  action,  can- 
not be  denied. 

Several  years  ago  the  following  formula  was  devised  by  Dr. 
D.  E.  Salmon,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
and  has  since  been  quite  extensively  used: 


Wood  charcoal 1  pound. 

Sulphur 1       " 

Sodium  chlorid 2  pounds. 

Sodium  bicarbonate 2       " 

Sodium  hyposulphite 2       " 

Sodium  sulphate 1  pound. 

Antimony  sulphid 1 


<( 


This  is  all  mixed  together  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  and  should 
be  given  to  hogs  in  the  dose  of  a  tablespoonf ul  to  each  200  pounds 


I 
I 
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of  live  weight.      It  is  beat  given  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  food, 
and  ahouid  not  be  given  oftener  than  once  a  day. 

The  results  from  the  use  of  this  remedy  have  been  found  to  be 
very  good  in  a  number  of  instances.  Sick  animals  which  entirely 
refuse  food  will  often  show  a  marked  improvement  in  appetite 
and  general  condition  after  one  or  two  doses  of  this  compound. 
However,  it  is  by  no  means  a  curative  remedy,  and  cannot  be 
depended  upon  to  produce  any  remarkable  results.  However,  in 
case  of  an  outbreak  it  is  worthy  of  trial,  but  should  not  be  used 
to  the  exclusion  of  serum.  As  far  as  that  goes,  serum  is  by  no 
means  to  be  considered  as  a  curative  of  cholera,  but  is  more  of  a 
preventive.  Some  cases  have  apparently  recovered  after  the  giv- 
ing of  serum,  especially  if  it  was  given  early,  but  even  the  most 
enthuaastic  advocates  of  the  serum  treatment  do  not  claim  for  it 
any  great  curative  powers. 

As  a  preventive  treiitment  this  combination  of  hyposulphite 
of  sodium  with  black  antimony  cannot  be  regarded  as  nearly  so 
effective  as  the  serum  immunization,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  an 
excellent  condition  powder,  and  will  do  a  great  deal  to  keep  your 
xuiimals  in  a  condition  to  resist  an  attack  of  cholera  or  any  other 
mofectioQ.  We  must  not  think,  however,  that  by  the  administra- 
tion of  such  a  remedy  as  this  we  can  relax  our  efforts  in  every 
«3ther  direction  and  disregard  nil  the  laws  of  sanitation  and  quar- 
^uitine. 

SUMMARY 

I  Briefly  summing  up  the  preventive  measures  which  are  of 
-^alue  in  checking  the  outbrcaits  of  hog-cholera,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing important  facts  to  be  worthy  of  our  serious  consideration: 

(1)  Breed. — It  is  a  false  idea  that  certain  breeds  of  hogs  have 
^My  definite  immunity  to  cholera.  One  breed  is  as  likely  to  take 
cholera  as  another.  Avoid  too  close  inbreeding,  as  tliis  lowers  the 
strength  of  the  animals.  Do  not  place  confidence  in  any  single 
t»reed  as  being  secure  against  attack  by  cholera.     If  you  do,  you 

bound  to  be  disappointed. 

(2)  Feed  fois  must  he  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition  if  we  are  to 
*Cep  the  herd  free  from  cholera.  Do  not  allow  the  presence  of 
*oy  old,  dirty  mud-holes  for  use  as  hog  wallows.  Provide  a  clean, 
uTy  place  for  feeding,  and  do  not  make  it  necessary  for  the  ani- 
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mals  to  swallow  a  large  amount  of  their  own  manure  in  order  to  get 
a  square  meal  of  com. 

Have  your  feed  lots  so  located  that  they  drain  easily,  and  also 
have  them  so  situated  that  they  are  not  crossed  by  any  running 
stream  of  water. 

Avoid  placing  hogs  in  a  pasture  or  feed  lot  that  Ues  close  to  a 
public  road.  Also  have  your  feed  lots  so  fenced  that  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  your  animals  to  get  out  and  wander  over  into  some 
one's  else  feed  lot  or  for  some  strange  animals  to  enter  your 
lots. 

(3)  Sleeping  Quarters. — Provide  Ught,  dry,  airy,  and  well- 
ventilated  sleeping  quarters  for  your  hogs.  Have  them  roomy 
enough  that  overcrowding  will  be  unnecessary,  and  provide  suffi- 
cient window  space  to  allow  of  the  free  entrance  of  sunshine  and  air. 
Remember  always  that  pure  air  and  sunshine  are  the  two  best  germ 
killers  that  we  possess. 

Do  not,  under  any  conditions,  allow  your  hogs  to  burrow  under 
straw  piles  and  manure  heaps,  nor  have  sheds  covered  over  with 
straw  stacks  and  manure.  This  always  leads  to  overheating,  suffo- 
cation, and  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  throat. 

(4)  Water-supply. — Be  just  as  particular  about  the  purity  of 
the  water-supply  for  your  animals  as  you  would  be  for  your  house- 
hold. Remember  that  impure  water  is  just  as  capable  of  producing 
disease  in  animals  as  it  is  in  man.  This  is  especially  true  in  refer- 
ence to  cholera,  as  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  cholera 
can  be  transferred  from  one  farm  to  another  through  the  agency  of 
impure  water,  and  especially  by  running  streams. 

Provide  sanitary  drinking  troughs  for  your  hogs,  and  do  not 
require  them  to  secure  their  water-supply  out  of  an  old,  dirty,  filthy 
trough  which  is  filled  with  dirt  and  germs. 

Remember  the  many  dangers  which  threaten  human  lives  as 
well  as  the  lives  of  your  animals  if  you  have  an  impure  water-sup- 
ply on  your  farm.  Typhoid,  measles,  diphtheria,  and  many  other 
diseases  are  often  transmitted  indirectly  through  water  or  milk. 

(5)  Food-supply. — Here  also  you  must  exercise  the  same  degree 
of  cleanliness  which  you  would  use  in  reference  to  your  own  table 
if  you  expect  your  animals  to  do  well.  Hogs  must  not  be  made 
the  scavengers  of  the  farm.    Do  not  make  a  practice  of  feeding 
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bogs  on  decomposed  and  souring  food  which  no  other  animals 
would  eat. 

Especially  make  an  attempt  to  keep  your  swill  barrels,  slop 
buckets,  etc.,  reasonably  clean.  To  do  this  means  a  great  ad- 
vance in  the  prevention  of  the  stoitiach  and  bowel  diseases  which 
8o  often  lead  to  the  breaking  out  of  cholera. 

Make  it  an  especial  point  never  to  feed  dead  animal  careasses 
to  your  hogs,  and  especially  never  to  feed  the  dead  carcass  of 
Another  hog.  This  is,  of  course,  doubly  important  if  the  animal 
■died  of,  or  may  possibly  have  died  of,  cholera.  The  only  safe 
rule,  however,  is  never  to  allow  swine  to  feed  upon  a  dead  animal 
carcass  of  any  kind. 

Feeding  of  swill  and  garbage  from  city  homes,  restaurants, 
liotels,  grocery  stores,  etc.,  is  to  be  strictly  forbidden  if  you  wish 
to  avoid  an  outbreak  of  cholera  in  your  herds.  Remember,  some 
■•of  the  most  severe  outbreaks  of  cholera  ever  seen  have  followed  this 
practice,  Scraps  of  duieased  pork  very  oft«n  find  their  way  to  the 
log's  stomach  in  this  way,  and  this  will  never  fail  to  result  in  the 
development  of  hog-choiera  in  the  unfortunate  animal  and  an 
«norraous  money  loss  to  the  foolish  owner.  Feed  only  clean, 
healthy  food,  and  you  will  be  many  times  repaid  for  the  slightly 
greater  cost, 

(6)  Proper  Variety  of  Food. — Hogs,  as  well  as  man  and  other 
^aaimals,  require  a  certain  amount  of  variety  in  their  food-supply. 
"This  is  absolutely  necessary  if  their  digestive  apparatus  is  to  be 
"Itept  working  properly.  Do  not  feed  your  hogs  on  a  strictly  com 
<liet  and  expect  them  to  do  well.  Give  a  little  variety,  and  in 
'xmking  a  change  from  one  class  of  food  to  another  do  so  tp'sduatly. 
Jor  instance,  when  starting  to  feed  green  com  in  the  fall  make  the 
«tart  slowly.  Otherwise  you  will  upset  the  digestion  and  pave  the 
ly  for  cholera. 

{")  Sunlight  and  Air. —Do  not  crowd  your  hogs  into  close,  damp, 
<lark  quarters,  where  they  do  not  have  sufiBcient  sunlight  and  fresh 
»ir.  These  two  natural  agencies  are  just  as  necessary  for  the  proper 
•development  and  growth  of  a  healthy  hog  as  they  are  for  a  healthy 
<^'iiid.  You  know  how  quickly  a  child  will  become  pale  and  lose  en- 
*r(5y  and  strength  when  confined  in  dark,  poorly  ventilated  rooms. 
T^is  sort  of  unhealthy  management  has  a  like  effect  upon  the  hog. 
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Fresh  air  and  good,  pure  sunlight  are  two  of  the  cheapest  tonics  in 
the  world,  and  yet  we  find  many  who  prefer  to  spend  their  money 
for  useless  patent  medicine  dopes,  while  this  highly  beneficial 
tonic  provided  by  nature  is  left  neglected,  and  even,  in  fact,  shut 
out  both  from  our  own  homes  and  the  quarters  occupied  by  our 
animals  as  well. 

(8)  Disposal  of  Dead  Bodies, — Do  not  fail  to  appreciate  the 
great  amount  of  danger  which  surrounds  improper  disposal  of  the 
bodies  of  dead  animals.  There  are  only  two  proper  methods  of 
disposing  of  a  dead  animal  carcass  of  any  kind.  One  is  by  deep 
burial,  the  other  by  burning.  Of  these  two,  the  last  is  by  far  the 
easier  and  the  more  effective.  Thorough  burning  can  be  quickly 
done  if  properly  carried  out,  and  not  only  destroys  the  carcass,  but 
also  destroys  for  all  time  the  disease-producing  germs  which 
caused  its  death. 

Remember  the  great  danger  which  follows  the  exposure  to  the 
attacks  of  buzzards  and  carrion  crows  of  dead  animal  bodies  of 
any  kind.  Get  it  firmly  in  mind  that  buzzards  practically  always 
mean  cholera,  and  do  not  permit  anything  to  be  exposed  which 
will  be  likely  to  attract  these  disease-carrying  birds  to  your 
premises. 

Again,  let  us  call  to  mind  the  great  amount  of  harm  that  can  be 
done  by  allowing  healthy  hogs  to  feed  upon  the  carcass  of  an  ani- 
mal which  has  died  from  disease.  This  danger  is,  of  course,  in- 
creased a  hundredfold  if  the  dead  carcass  be  that  of  a  hog  which 
has  died  of  cholera. 

(9)  The  Buzzard. — Remember  that  this  bird  is  practically 
always  the  forerunner  of  disease,  and  especially  is  he  noteworthy 
as  a  means  of  spreading  cholera  infection.  Laws  protecting 
the  buzzard  should  in  most  instances  be  repealed.  Until  such 
measures  are  taken  the  next  best  method  of  meeting  this  danger  is 
to  offer  no  inducement  for  the  buzzard  to  visit  your  premises. 
Promptly  bum  all  dead  animals  on  your  premises  and  insist  upon 
your  neighbor  doing  the  same.  Carelessness  upon  the  part  of  one 
individual  in  this  respect  will  endanger  the  health  of  the  animals 
of  every  farmer  in  the  conmiunity. 

(10)  Infected  Stock-yards. — Remember  that  almost  every  pub- 
lic stock-yard  in  the  United  States  is  infected  with  hog-cholera. 
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Never  purchase  hogs  from  an  mfected  pubUc  stock-yard  and  take 
them  home  to  place  in  your  own  feed  lots.  Also,  never  allow 
hogs  being  shipped  in  by  you  for  feeding  -or  breeding  purposes 
to  be  unloaded  in  a  public  stock-yard  pen  for  feeding  and  water- 
ing.    To  do  so  means  infection  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases. 

Do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  hog-cholera  infection  can  be  car- 
ried from  an  infected  stock-yard  pen  to  your  own  feed  lots  by 
other  animals  as  well  as  hogs.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  also  capable  of 
scattering  the  infectious  material  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another  by  carrying  infectious  manure,  litter,  and  mud  upon  their 
hoofs. 

Insist  on  a  thorough  disinfection  of  all  public  stock-yards,  or 
at  least  the  keeping  separate  of  free  and  quarantine  pens.  Thor- 
ough disinfection  should  follow  the  passage  of  any  shipment  of 
hogs  through  these  pens,  and  especially  so  if  they  are  cholera- 
infected  or  exposed  herds.  Proper  provision  should  be  made  for 
this  by  Act  of  the  State  General  Assemblies,  and  it  is  your  duty  as  a 
tax-payer  to  see  that  your  legislators  give  attention  to  this  point 
of  protection  upon  the  part  of  the  railroads  and  other  common 
carriers. 

(11)  Infected  Stock  Cars. — We  have  found  that  a  herd  of 
cholera-infected  animals  are  capable  of  infecting  the  lots  in  which 
they  are  kept,  and  also  that  they  are  capable  of  leaving  enough 
disease-producing  material  in  the  railroad  cars  in  which  they  are 
shipped  to  cause  an  outbreak  of  cholera  in  the  next  herd  of  hogs 
that  is  loaded  into  these  cars  for  shipment.  To  avoid  disease 
you  must  insist  when  you  are  shipping  hogs  to  your  feed  lots  for 
feeding  or  breeding  purposes  that  the  cars  in  which  they  are  loaded 
be  free  from  disease  germs. 

This  can  only  be  assured  by  a  thorough  cleaning  and  disin- 

i^ection  of  the  cars  after  each  time  they  are  used  for  the  shipment  of 

«irine.     When  you  are  making  shipments  of  this  kind  absolutely 

^■iisist  that  you  receive  a  car  which  has  been  properly  cleaned  and 

<tisinfected,  if  possible,  under  supervision  of  a  United  States  Bureau 

of  Animal  Industry  official. 

Remember  that  the  danger  from  these  cholera-infected  cars 
is  not  by  any  means  limited  to  the  shipment  of  hogs  in  them,  but 
^Iso  applies  to  the  shipment  of  any  other  class  of  animals,  such 
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as  sheep  or  cattle.  These  animals,  through  shipment  in  in- 
fected cars,  may  gather  up  enough  disease-producing  germs  on 
their  hoofs  to  be  the  cause  of  a  cholera  outbreak  on  your  premises. 

(12)  Transportation  of  Hogs. — In  the  removal  of  infected  and 
exposed  animals  to  market  along  public  highways  every  precaution 
must  be  taken  to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  other  herds  which 
may  be  located  along  the  route  of  travel.  Such  shipment,  if 
allowed  at  all,  should  only  be  allowed  in  tight  wagon  beds,  and 
imder  no  consideration  in  the  open  crate-like  beds  which  allow 
of  the  free  scattering  of  the  infection  along  the  roadway. 

(13)  Worthless  Dogs. — Do  not  keep  any  worthless  tramp  dogs 
on  your  farm,  and  do  not  permit  the  trespassing  on  your  farm  of 
such  animals  owned  by  your  neighbor.  Warn  the  owner  that  the 
animal  must  be  kept  at  home,  and,  if  he  fails  to  comply,  shoot  or 
otherwise  destroy  the  animal  if  again  found  in  your  feed  lots. 
These  tramp  dogs  are  very  often  carriers  of  cholera  infection,  especi- 
ally in  those  neighborhoods  where  the  dead  animals  are  disposed 
of  by  burial,  and  they  do  not  possess  any  value  as  compared  with 
the  great  amount  of  harm  which  they  may  cause. 

(14)  Chickens  and  pigeons  should  not  be  allowed  to  travel 
about  from  one  feed  lot  to  another.  In  the  case  of  chickens, 
it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  control  their  range,  but  in  the  case 
of  pigeons  it  is  often  a  difficult  proposition.  Yet,  in  cases  where 
they  seem  to  be  dangerous  as  a  possible  source  of  spread  of 
the  disease,  they  should,  if  necessary,  either  be  penned  up  or  de- 
stroyed. Their  flights  can  usually  be  controlled  either  by  clipping 
or  tying  up  of  the  wings.  This  can  be  so  done  as  to  prevent  any 
very  long  flights,  and  yet  allow  enough  motion  to  enable  them  to 
get  to  and  from  their  nests. 

(15)  Traveling  Hog  Buyers  and  Bvichers, — Absolutely  insist 
that  these  men  keep  out  of  your  feed  lots.  You  can  never  tell 
when  they  have  come  from  an  infected  feed  lot,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  often  do  not  know  it  themselves,  as  they  may  enter  a 
feed  lot  in  which  cholera  is  just  getting  a  start  and  in  which  the 
disease  is  not  yet  plainly  to  be  seen.  You  can  show  your  n-nimftia 
just  as  well  by  having  the  buyer  remain  outside  while  you  drive  the 
animals  up  along  the  fence,  where  they  can  be  seen  without  ex- 
posing your  pens  to  the  dangers  of  infection. 
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Remember  that  you  also  may  be  the  cause  of  carrying  infection 
into  your  feed  lots,  and  never  leave  a  strange  hog  lot  and  go  directly 
to  your  own  without  first  thoroughly  washing  all  mud,  manure,  and 
other  dirt  oflf  your  shoes,  preferably  with  some  good  disinfectant 
solution,  such  as  liquor  cresolis  compoui:id. 

(16)  Bringing  In  New  Hogs, — This  must  always  be  regarded  as 
a  dangerous  undertaking.  We  can  never  be  sure  that  the  new  ani- 
mals so  brought  in  are  free  from  cholera  unless  we  have  positive 
knowledge  that  they  have  been  properly  immunized  by  the  double 
serum  virus  method  of  treatment.  Even  animals  which  have 
passed  through  an  attack  of  the  disease  arc  not  always  safe  to  add 
to  our  herds,  as  they  may  still  have  a  hidden  type  of  the  infection — 
in  other  words,  they  may  belong  to  the  cljiss  of  what  we  know  as 
'*cholera  carriers." 

The  only  real  certain  means  of  preventing  entrance  of  cholera  by 
this  means  is  the  estabhshment  of  a  proper  quarantine  on  the  ani- 
mals for  at  least  thirty  days  after  their  arrival  on  your  premises 
before  adding  them  to  your  regular  herd.     Wo  know  that  the  incu- 
iDation  period  of  cholera  is  usually  less  than  two  weeks,  and  very 
^Idom  as  long  as  four  weeks,  so  that  by  (]uarantine  for  a  period 
c^f  thirty  days  we  have  insured  our  herd  against  all  danger  from  this 
<direction. 

On  shipments  of  any  class  of  animals  which  may  come  into  the 
'•Jnited  States  from  abroad  the  United  States  (^lovernment  requires 
•«=|uarantine  at  port  of  entry  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time.     By  this 
TTiMina  introduction  of  many  severe  animal .  diseases  which  are 
-present  in  foreign  countries  has  been  prevented,  notably  so  an  out- 
break of  surra,  which  came  very  near  being  admitted  into  the 
-^^ountry  in  1906  with  an  importation  of  sacred  cattle  from  India, 
^ihese  linirnftla  had  been  thoroughly  tested  for  presence  of  the  dis- 
^^ase  before  the  shipment  from  India,  and  had  been  declared  free 
^rom  infection.     However,  while  in  quarantine  at  New  York  harbor 
it  was  found  that  several  of  the  animals  were  really  carriers  of 
«urra  infection,  and  only  by  prompt  measures  was  the  introduction 
^^f  this  disease  into  the  United  States  prevented. 

Home  quarantine  of  newly  purchased  animals  can  be  very 
^^ily  and  very  cheaply  carried  out,  and  it  is  a  most  important  safe- 
guard against  severe  losses  in  your  herd. 
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(17)  Disinfection  of  Pens. — All  pens  in  which  cholera-infected 
animals  have  been  kept  should  be  most  carefully  cleaned  and  dis- 
infected after  the  animals  have  been  removed  or  the  disease  has  run 
its  course.  This  cleaning-up  process  should  include  raking  up  of  all 
cobs,  loose  boards,  old  litter,  manure,  etc.,  and  destroying  same  by 
burning.  Then  the  pens  should  be  thoroughly  sprinkled  with 
chlorid  of  lime  and  some  good  germ-destroying  solution  sprayed 
over  them,  such  as  liquor  cresolis  compound.  Following  this, 
give  sunlight  and  fresh  air  a  good  chance  at  them.  By  this  means 
the  lots  can  be  entirely  rid  of  disease  germs  within  a  period  of  six 
months;  otherwise  they  remain  dangerous  for  a  year  or  more. 

In  this  cleaning-up  process  it  is  especially  necessary  that  we 
clean  up  all  dirty  comers,  remove  any  tumble-down  hog  sheds,  and 
drain  out  and  disinfect  any  insanitary  hog  wallows. 

(18)  Exhibiting  at  Fairs, — We  must  always  bear  in  mind  the 
dangers  which  go  with  the  showing  of  animals  at  public  fairs  and 
exhibits,  where  they  are  brought  in  contact  with  animals  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  many  of  which  may  have  traveled  in  in- 
fected cars  or  been  exposed  in  other  ways  to  danger  of  infection 
on  the  way  to  the  exhibit.  The  larger  the  exhibition,  of  course,  the 
greater  the  danger. 

The  only  safe  methods  by  which  we  can  meet  this  danger  is  to 
either  have  all  animals  intended  for  exhibition  purposes  properly 
immunized  by  serum-simultaneous  treatment  while  young,  or  else 
quarantine  on  our  own  premises  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  all 
animals  used  for  exhibition  purposes  as  soon  as  they  return  home. 
If  we  keep  the  show  animals  separate  for  thirty  days  after  their 
return  from  the  fair  they  will  have  opportunity  to  develop  the  dis- 
ease, if  they  have  by  any  chance  become  infected,  and  we  will  thus 
be  able  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  disease  into  the  entire  herd. 
The  outbreak  of  the  disease  among  the  show  animals  will,  of 
course,  mean  a  considerable  loss  if  it  should  occur,  but  it  will  be 
less  severe  than  if  the  entire  herd  had  become  infected.  The 
better  way,  of  course,  is  to  immunize  the  animals  before  sending 
them  to  any  exhibition  of  this  kind.  By  this  practice  we  avoid  all 
loss  and  remove  the  necessity  for  quarantine. 

(19)  Destruction  of  Stunted  Animals, — Usually  after  an  out- 
break of  cholera  in  a  herd  there  will  remain  one  or  two  animals  at 
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ilie  end  of  the  outbreak  who  have  had  a  severe  attack  of  the 
Ukeaae,  but  have  not  died.  These  animals  are  frequently  gaunted 
up,  have  a  chronic  cough,  and  develop  into  chronic  runts.  It 
is  often  a  question  what  to  do  with  these  animals.  While  the  loss 
may  have  already  been  so  severe  that  the  owner  feels  as  if  he  ought 
to  trj-  and  save  these  animals  if  possible,  yet  it  will  usually  be 
found  the  better  policy  to  get  rid  of  them  by  knocking  them  in  the 
head.  They  seldom  do  any  good,  and  usually  remain  runts  as  long 
as  they  live.  Not  only  this,  but  it  appears  quite  probable  that  in 
many  instances  these  cases  continue  to  scatter  genns  over  the 
premises  and  sow  the  seeds  for  another  outbreak  in  the  young 
shoats  of  the  following  year,  or  in  any  new  animals  that  may  be 
added  to  the  herd  during  the  wint€r. 

(20)  New  Cattle  and  Sheep. — These  animals,  as  well  as  newly 
bought  swine,  are  capable  of  bringing  hog-cholera  infection  upon 
the  farm  in  sufficient  amount  to  cause  an  outbreak  of  the  disease 
if  the  cattle  are  placed  in  the  same  feed  lot  and  pastures  with  the 
bogs,  as  is  usually  done,  This  is  especially  liable  to  happen  if  the 
■^Tattle  are  purchased  in  a  district  where  cholera  is  present,  or  if  they 
l)e  shipped  in  infected  cars,  or  brought  through  infected  public 
stock-yards.  A  great  amount  of  care  is  necessary  in  this  connec- 
tion or  we  will  have  an  outbrejik  of  cholera  in  the  herds  which  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  explain.  Always  remember  that  other  animals  are 
just  as  capable  of  carrjing  the  disease-producing  germs  as  are  the 
liogs  themselves,  and  that  once  the  infectious  material  gets  into  a 
feed  lot  it  will  not  be  long  in  causing  signs  of  sickness. 

(21)  Infected  Public  Roads.— In  the  Central  Western  States, 
where  the  greatest  number  of  our  hogs  are  raised,  and  where  hog- 
^holcra  is  seen  in  its  most  severe  form,  a  majority,  perhaps,  of  the 
public  highways  have  been  infected  by  midsummer  of  each  year 
irom  the  passage  over  them  of  diseased  swine  or  of  wagons  carrying 
3Hplc  or  exposed  animals  to  market.  Just  where  this  infection  is 
T>ivsent,  and  where  it  is  absent,  it  is  impossible  to  teU.  Accord- 
*"Kly.  the  only  safe  plan  is  to  keep  your  hogs  entirely  off  of  the 
Vbtic  road.     Never  allow  them  to  forage  along  the  public  highway. 

n  so  is  to  invite  an  outbreak  of  cholera  in  your  herd, 
It  is  also  a  very  good  plan  to  have  your  hog  lots  jait  as  far  as 
nble  removed  from  the  public  roadway.    In  this  way  you  will 
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ivoid  many  dangers,  such  as  infected  dust,  stray  hoi^  and  iwg 
bu3*ers  and  butchers. 

(22)  Stray  hogs  are  always  dangerous  finimalft  to  deal  with. 
These  animals  have  been  traveling  akHig  the  pufafic  hi^ivays, 
perhaps  for  several  days,  and  are  almost  certain  to  faaTe  come  m 
contact  with  the  germs  of  the  disease  during  their  joamey.  As 
a  result,  they  soon  develop  hog-cholera  after  entnnce  to  your 
premises,  and  the  result  is  a  rapid  spread  of  the  disease  among 
your  own  herd  and  severe  losses. 

In  case  a  stray  hog  comes  upon  your  premises,  ehber  immedi- 
ately drive  him  away  or  else  place  him  in  a  separate  pen  far  re- 
moved from  the  animals  of  your  own  herd,  and  hold  for  at  least 
thirty  days  awaiting  an  owner  or  the  development  of  any  infectious 
disease  to  which  he  may  have  been  exposed.  At  the  end  of  thirty 
da3rs.  if  the  owner  cannot  be  found  and  the  animal  has  shown  no 
symptoms  of  disease,  he  may  be  safely  added  to  your  herd. 

(23.  Interchange  of  Boars. — Elxchange  of  boar?  from  one  prem- 
ises to  another  Ls  a  dangerous  practice.  It  is  far  better  to  own 
vour  own  bjar.  In  this  wav  vou  have  the  -^nimAl  when  vou  want 
him.  and  you  are  not  running  the  risk  of  infection  being  carried  to 
your  feeii  lots  from  that  of  a  neighbor. 

Shipwnent  of  sows  to  a  distant  breeding  farm  for  the  purpose  of 
breeding  L-  alsj  a  «iangenja-  practice.  In  this  manner  there  is  not 
only  the  «ians:er  of  picking  up  infection  on  the  breeding  farm,  but 
there  L?  also  the  added  dancer  of  the  sows  coming  in  contact  with 
the  infection  on  the  n>ad.  either  through  infected  cars  or  by  pa.^ng 
through  infected  stock-vards.  In  those  cases  where  the  animals 
are  sent  by  express  the  opportunity  for  infection  in  tranr^t  is 
decidedly  less. 

All  sows  that  are  thus  sent  away  for  breeding  should  be  kept 
in  quarantine  pens  for  at  least  thirty  days  after  their  return  home 
the  same  as  advised  in  connection  with  animal^  which  are  e: 
hibited  at  fairs. 

(24*  Exdiange  of  Farm  Work. — Exchange  of  work  between  far 
is  a  custom  that  is  to  be  encouraged,  but.  at  the  same  tinne.  ; 
must  obeerve  a  few  necessary  precautions  to  avoid  danger  of  ca 
ing  cholera  to  your  own  farm  from  some  premises  where  the  di? 
i?  present.    It  is  a  wise  rule  alwa\-s  to  thoroughly  scrub  your  : 
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lor  boots  before  leaving  another  man's  farm,  and  eapecialiy  so  if  you 

I  have  been  in  his  feed  lots.     In  like  manner,  if  you  have  tholera  on 

lur  own  premises  and  are  working  with  a  threshing  crew,  you 

Iriiould  thoroughly  clean  your  shoes  before  leaving  your  own  farm 

in  the  mornings  in  order  to  prevent  the  carrying  of  infection  to 

other  farms.     Remember  that  you  carry  the  infection  to  other 

farms  as  well  as  to  your  own,  and  you  should  have  the  best  in- 

^te^eets  of  your  neighbor  at  heart  as  well  as  your  own. 
It  is  an  excellent  rule  never  to  allow  strangers  in  your  own  feed 
lots,  and  also  not  to  trespass  yourself  in  any  neighbor's  feed  lot. 
Eepetualiy  ia  this  an  excellent  rule  to  adopt  if  cholera  be  present  in 
the  neighborhood. 

(25)  Predisposing  Z>tseascs.^Always  remember  that  a  healthy 
;  is  far  better  able  to  resist  infection  by  cholera  or  any  other 

e  than  a  hog  which  has  ah-eady  been  weakened  by  some  pre- 
'  -vious  disease,  such  as  a  chronic  indigestion,  intestinal  worms,  or 
an  untreated  cough.  Do  not  neglect  these  apparently  insignificant 
diseases  of  your  herd.  Keep  the  bowels  active,  the  intestines  free 
from  worms,  and  the  breathing  apparatus  in  good  condition.  These 
little  points  of  attention  will  often  enable  your  hc-rd  to  pass  through 
an  outbreak  without  in  any  way  suffering,  where  otherwise  you 
might  have  lost  the  entire  herd  had  cholera  found  the  animals 
'weakened  by  disease  and  open  to  attack. 

(26)  Hog  WaUows. — Never  allow  an  unclean  hog  wallow  in  your 
^eed  lots.  Either  have  a  clean,  sanitary  place  for  this  purpose  or 
none  at  all.  These  mud-hole  wallows  are  disease  breeders  and 
.sshould  not  be  allowed  under  any  consideration.  Construct  a  cheap, 
^sinitaiy,  concrete  hog  wallow  that  can  be  easily  disinfected  and 
^vhich  will  serve  as  a  clean,  healthy  bathing  place  for  the 
^&nimaU. 

(27)  Hauling  Cholera  Hogs. — When  you  are  for  any  reason 
■engaged  in  the  hauling  to  market  of  sick  cholera  hogs,  or  exposed 
^^animab,  cither  for  yourself  or  a  neighbor,  do  not  forget  the  impor- 
"■ance  of  immediately  cleaning  out  and  disinfecting  the  wagon  in 
^^«hich  the  animals  are  handled.  All  infected  bedding,  manure, 
^eic.,  is  to  be  immediately  burned. 

I  Dead  Hon  Buyers. — Never  allow  a  man  engaged  in  the 
s  of  buying  dead  cholera  hogs  to  enter  your  premises.    By 
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all  means  never  allow  such  a  person  to  enter  your  feed  lots.  It 
should  be  forbidden  by  law  to  haul  dead  cholera  hogs  along  the 
public  highway.  Such  work  spreads  the  disease  over  miles  of  terri- 
tory that  might  otherwise  have  escaped  the  disease. 

(29)  Divided  Hog  Lots. — It  would  seem  an  excellent  practice 
where  large  herds  of  hogs  are  kept  to  make  some  division  of  the 
herd  into  smaller  lots,  keeping  them  separated  from  each  other  by 
a  considerable  space.  This  means  a  Uttle  extra  expense,  and  makes 
the  work  of  caring  for  them  a  little  more  labor,  but  it  would  seem 
to  be  money  well  spent,  as  by  so  doing  we  are  frequently  able  to  cut 
the  losses  from  cholera  down  to  a  small  fraction  of  what  they  would 
be  in  case  the  entire  herd  was  in  one  feed  lot  when  cholera  broke 
out  among  them. 

In  using  separate  feed  lots,  however,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  should  cholera  break  out  in  one  pen,  you  can  very  easily  carry 
it  from  this  pen  to  another  on  ypur  boots  or  shoes  if  you  travel 
from  the  infected  pens  to  a  healthy  pen  in  feeding.  In  such  cases  as 
this  always  feed  the  animals  in  the  healthy  pens  first,  and  make  the 
visit  to  the  infected  pen  last.  It  is  well  to  have  a  pair  of  rubber 
boots  for  use  in  the  infected  pens,  and  these  can  be  afterward  thor- 
oughly cleaned  with  a  strong  disinfectant  solution,  such  as  liquor 
cresolis  compound. 

(30)  Running  Streams, — Always  remember  that  the  running 
stream  is  a  constant  source  of  danger,  not  only  to  your  hogs,  but  to 
other  animals  as  well.  Running  streams  which  pass  through  your 
pastures  also  pass  through  many  other  pastures  higher  up  in  their 
course,  and  receive  drainage  from  many  infected  lots  during  an, 
outbreak  of  cholera.  If  you  have  such  a  stream  running  througlLfl=f  ;;h 
your  pastures  it  is  almost  certain  to  carry  cholera  to  your  herdt^^ 
sooner  or  later. 

(31)  Hog-cholera  Medicines, — Most  of  these  preparations  are  fl^       a 
fake  pure  and  simple.    Few  if  any  of  them  have  any  real  value^^^e. 
What  good  they  possess,  if  any,  is  due  to  the  tonic  action  whidC^ijcii 
they  exert  upon  the  digestive  tract.    A  few  of  them  do  contaiziKdiui 
agents  which  aid  in  getting  rid  of  worms  and  in  this  way  assist  Lf    in 
keeping  up  the  health  of  the  animal. 

The  recipe  given,  containing  hyposulphite  of  sodium,  blni^i— li: 
antimony,  charcoal,  and  sodium  sulphate,  is  perhaps  as  w» dl/ 
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balanced  a  mixture  as  could  be  gotten  up.  Remember  that  this 
preparation  is  not  curative  for  cholera,  and  neither  is  it  prevent- 
ive in  the  sense  that  by  its  use  you  can  neglect  every  sanitary 
precaution.  However,  its  use  in  combination  with  the  use  of 
1  sense  in  regard  to  feeding,  housing,  and  other  possible 
)  of  infection  will  very  much  improve  the  chances  of  the 
herd  passing  through  an  outbreak  of  cholera  without  taking  the 


(32)  QuaraTitine  Measures. — Establishment  of  a  reasonable 
quarantine  is  absolutely  necessary  if  any  scientific  effort  is  to  be 
made  toward  eradication  of  the  disease  in  America.  In  no  other 
^ay  can  we  hope  to  check  the  spread  of  the  disease.  It  is  by  estab- 
lishment of  quarantine  measures  that  success  has  crowned  the 
efforts  of  the  medical  profession  in  eradication  of  acute  infectious 
disea^ie  outbreaks  in  the  human  family,  and  the  same  principles 
are  equally  sound  in  veterinary  practice. 

In  order  to  make  quarantine  regulations  of  any  lasting  benefit 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  what  we  have  the  support  of  the  entire 
community  in  their  passage  and  enforcement.  We  must  each  and 
everyone  of  us  be  ready  t«  obey  the  laws  providing  for  quarantine 
^which  may  be  enacted,  and  we  must  make  it  our  duty  to  see  that 

[our  neighbor  also  obeys  these  laws. 
It  is  only  by  such  regulations  as  have  been  put  in  force  in  Fa- 
yette County,  Ohio,  and  Pettis  County,  Mo.,  that  we  will  be  able 
to  cope  successfully  with  cholera,  and  not  only  prevent  its  further 
spread,  but  also  in  time  completely  eradicate  the  disease,  and  put 
t-he  swine  industry  back  on  a  firm  financial  footing.     It  will  mean 
a  little  inconvenience  and  a  little  self-sacrifice  at  first  for  a  few,  but 
the  end  to  be  gained  is  well  worth  the  effort.     Let  every  man  put 
the  welfare  of  the  entire  community  above  his  own  personal  con- 
VT^nience,  and  be  willing  to  strictly  obey  all  the  provisions  of  the 
quurantine  laws  if  his  premises  become  infected.     In  like  manner, 
let  every  man  consider  it  his  duty  to  see  that  his  neighbor  is  equally 
ronscientious  in  the  performance  of  his  duty.     In  every  com- 
munity there  will  be  found  one  or  two  who  will  have  to  be  forcibly 
in*pr(«sed  with  the  necessity  of  obeying  the  law.     These  stubborn 
ca»s  will,  through  their  own  fault,  sometimes  have  to  be  made 
an    example   of,    and,   where   necessary,   the   police   powers   of 
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the  state  should  be  invoked  and  fines  imposed  where  occasion 
demands. 

Until  a  very  short  time  ago  the  measures  just  mentioned  were 
the  only  weapons  with  which  we  had  been  armed  in  our  fight  against 
cholera.  Unquestionably,  these  sanitaiy  measures  have  been 
very  much  neglected,  as  otherwise  the  disease  would  never  have 
been  able  to  gain  the  firm  foothold  that  it  now  has  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  early  days  of  the  appearance  of 
cholera  down  in  the  Ohio  River  Valley,  if  an  energetic  campaign 
against  the  disease  had  been  carried  on,  hog-cholera  could  have 
easily  been  entirely  wiped  out  within  a  very  short  time. 

It  is  a  sad  page  in  the  history  of  the  hog-raising  industry  of  the 
United  States  that  the  enormous  danger  which  threatened  was  not 
recognized  at  that  time,  and  as  a  result,  no  systematic  effort  at 
stamping  out  of  the  disease  was  made.  Spreading  with  the  speed 
of  a  prairie  fire,  as  is  always  the  case  when  a  disease  of  this  nature 
is  introduced  into  new  lands,  cholera  soon  became  firmly  implanted 
upon  American  soil,  and  is  now  scattered  from  one  end  of  the  hog- 
raising  belt  to  the  other.  Every  year  has  seen  more  numerous  and 
more  severe  outbreaks  of  the  disease,  and  the  severity  of  the  out- 
breaks does  not  seem  to  decrease  in  the  least.  As  a  result  the  dis- 
ease has  become,  indeed,  a  thing  of  terror  to  the  hog  raisers  of  the 
country,  and  large  numbers  have  been  entirely  forced  out  of  the 
hog-producing  industry  just  on  account  of  the  fear  they  have  of  an 
outbreak  of  this  disease  about  midsummer  in  their  herds.  At  this 
time  the  animals  usually  represent  a  considerable  investment  in 
grain  and  pasture  consumed,  and  are  not  in  a  condition  to  market 
with  any  profit.  On  this  account  the  loss  at  this  season  of  the  year 
totals  up  into  enormous  figures. 

Not  only  has  this  disease  stricken  terror  into  the  hog-producing 
industry,  but  also  indirectly  it  has  been  the  means  of  greatly  reduc- 
ing the  cattle  production  of  the  country.  Not  that  the  disease  is 
transmissible  to  cattle,  but  in  our  Central  States,  where  cattle  are 
fattened  largely  upon  com,  they  cannot  be  profitably  handled 
unless  a  drove  of  hogs  are  fed  at  the  same  time  in  order  to  get  the 
greatest  possible  returns  for  the  grain  consumed,  a  large  portion  of 
which  passes  through  the  intestines  of  the  cattle  without  being  made 
use  of  as  food.    The  great  danger  of  severe  outbreaks  of  cholera 
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among  these  hogs  has  scared  many  feeders  out  of  the  lioK-prodm-inn 
business,  and  these  same  men,  when  deprived  of  the  hogs,  du  nul 
find  the  cattle  industry  profitable  enough  to  repay  them  for  the 
'  extra  labor  involved  in  handling  them,  and,  as  a  result,  the  feed  lots 
have  been  entirely  abandoned  in  many  instances  and  the  ground 
I  tflven  over  to  grain  production. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions  we  find  that  the  United  States 

9  rapidly  coming  face  to  face  with  a  serious  situation  in  regard  to 

meat  supply.     This  fact  is  already  being  recognized  by  the  large 

firms  engaged  in  the  meat  business,  and  is  the  subject  of  much  seri- 

jfl     OU3  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  targe  packers.     If  present  con- 

H  ditiuDs  are  not  changed  within  the  next  ten  years  we  will  be,  indeed, 

^  face  to  face  with  a  severe  meat  shortage.     It  is  a  problem  that  is  of 

■vitul  importance  not  only  to  the  fanner  and  stocicnmn,  but  also  to 

the  city  dweller  as  well.     In  point  of  actual  fact  the  question  is 

a  much  more  anxious  one  from  the  standpoint  of  the  residents  of 

our  cities  than  it  is  for  the  farmer  and  stockman.     The  farmer  can 

verj-  easily  get  along  without  engaging  in  the  rai.sing  of  live  stock  to 

any  very  large  extent.     Grazing  lands  can  be  very  profitably  used 

for  production  of  the  various  forms  of  grain,  and  the  profit  is 

practically  as  lai^e   and  much   more  certain  than  that  to  be 

^Tealized  by  turning  of  these  same  lands  into  feed  lots  for  cattle 
«nd  h<^. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  city  man  the  question  has  an  entirely 
<lifferent  meaning.     The  modem  American  laboring  man  is  a  heavy 
meat  eater,  and  without  meat  he  feels  unable  to  perform  his  usual 
■work.     We  consume  more  meat  per  capita  in  the  United  States 
than  in  any  other  of  the  modem  civilized  nations.     This  habit  of 
enormous  meat  consumption  is  quite  firmly  fixed  with  the  majority 
^^  of  us,  and  very  few,  indeed,  would  care  to  become  vegetarians. 
^L  Yet  this  important  article  of  diet  is  threatening  to  become  such 
^vjui  expenave  luxury  that  the  average  laborer  will  he  unable  to 
^V  ifford  it,  if,  indeed,  such  is  not  already  the  case. 
^M        Even  within  the  past  ten  years  the  prices  of  meat  have  advanced 
^P  in  many  cases  over  100  per  cent.     In  the  case  of  pork  products 
this  is  especially  tme.     Pork  chops,  which  ten  years  ago  could 
be  bought  3  pounds  for  25  cents,  now  sell   for  22   to  25  cents 
for  a  ungle  pound.      Utber  meats  have  a<lvaneed  accordingly. 
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Beef  roasts,  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  expensive  at  8  cents 
a  pound,  now  sell  for  between  20  and  25  cents  per  pound.  In 
every  other  line  of  meat  foods  and  meat-food  products  the  tendency 
has  been  steadily  upward,  and  it  must  continue  so  unless  some  way 
can  be  devised  to  check  the  ever-increasing  shortage  in  meat  pro- 
duction. The  demand  is  constantly  on  the  increase  with  our  steady 
gain  in  population,  and,  if  the  supply  continues  to  steadily  decrease, 
there  can  only  be  one  final  outcome,  and  that  will  be  an  acute  meat 
shortage.  Prices  must,  of  necessity,  advance  even  still  further, 
and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  meat  will  be  forced  ofif  of  the 
daily  table  of  the  ordinary  laboring  man. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  of  the  time  at  the  present 
day  is  the  high  cost  of  living.  Trusts  are  being  dissolved,  tariflFs 
are  being  reduced,  and  in  every  direction  the  most  supreme  efforts 
are  being  made  to  reduce,  in  so  far  as  possible,  the  high  cost  of 
Uving.  We  have  here  before  us  an  example  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  the  increase  of  costs  of  meats  in  the  past  ten 
years.  With  constantly  decreasing  supply,  and  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing demand  in  the  shape  of  increased  population,  the  course  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  upward. 

This  makes  the  problem  one  of  very  great  national  importance. 
It  is  a  question  that  every  citizen  must,  of  necessity,  be  interested  in. 
Hog-cholera  must  be  wiped  out.  We  have  now  in  our  f>ossession 
an  added  weapon  for  use  against  this  disease,  and  the  aid  of  every 
man  in  the  United  States  must  be  enlisted  to  assist  in  the  battle 
against  this  disease  which  has  for  so  many  years  ravaged  our  farms. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  banker,  the  merchant,  the  physician,  the 
lawyer,  the  minister,  the  laboring  man,  and  the  manufacturer,  as 
well  as  the  farmer  himself,  to  see  that  proper  funds  are  appropriated 
to  carry  on  the  strong  campaign  that  is  necessary  for  a  winning 
fight  against  the  disease. 

As  evidence  of  the  ruin  which  has  been  produced  in  recent 
years,  and  the  eflFects  which  are  being  manifested  in  the  swine 
industry  of  the  United  States,  the  following  figures  from  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  are  of  interest. 

In  the  year  1907  the  following  figures  were  given  for  the  number 
of  animals  which  were  inspected  by  United  States  Government 
Inspectors  on  antemortem  inspection: 
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Aniemoriem  Inspections  of  Animals  About  to  Be  Slaughtered,  Fiscal  Year  1907 


Kind  of  animala. 


Cattle. . . 
Calves.  .  . 
Sheep.  .  . . 
Swine.  .  .  . 
Goats 

Total 


PaMed. 


7,606,653 

1,760,203 

9,723,016 

31,797,790 

55,540 


50,943,202 


Suspected.^ 


25,445 
3,382 
1,295 

25,709 
1 


55,832 


Total. 


7,632,098 

1,763,585 

9,724,311 

31,823,499 

55,541 


50,999,034 


In  this  year  the  United  States  Government  inspection  was  in 
force  in  708  packing-houses  in  186  cities.  At  postmortem  inspec- 
tion the  following  number  of  animals  were  inspected: 

Postmortem  Inspections^  Fiscal  Year  1907 


Kind  of  animals. 


Cattle   .  . 
Calves.  . . 
Sheep.  .  .  . 
Swine.  .  .  . 
Goats 

Total 


Passed  for 
food. 


7,593,220 

1,757,112 

9,672,200 

31,639,620 

52,106 


50,714,258 


Passed  for  lard 

and  tallow 

only. 


564 

48 

152 

70,401 

1 


71,166 


Condemned. 


27,993 

6,414 

9,524 

105,879 

42 


149,792 


Total. 


7,621,717 

1,763,574 

9,681,876 

31,815,900 

52,149 

50,935,216 


This  gives  some  idea  of  the  enormous  amoimt  of  food  animals 
which  are  consumed  in  this  country  annually.  Over  50,000,000 
animals  in  all  passed  under  United  States  inspection  during  this 
single  year.  Of  this  number,  over  30,000,000  were  hogs,  giving 
again  some  idea  of  the  enormous  importance  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  the  hog-raising  industry. 

In  the  year  1908  the  inspection  figures  were  as  follows: 

Antemortem  Inspections  of  Animals  About  to  Be  Slaughtered^  Fiscal  Year  1908 


Kind  of  animala. 


Cattle... 
Calves.  .  . 
Sheep... 
Swine. . . , 
Goats 

Total 


Passed. 


7,198,224 

1,993,461 

9,778,189 

34,980,571 

46,066 


53,996,511 


Suspected.^ 

32,048 
2,134 
1,751 

27,456 
1 


63,390 


Total. 


7,230,272 

1,995,595 

9,779,940 

35,008,027 

46,067 

54,059,901 


>  This  term  is  used  to  designate  animals  found  diseased  or  suspected  of 
being  diseased  on  antemortem  inspection,  most  of  which  are  afterward 
slaughtered  under  special  supervision,  the  final  disposition  being  determined 
OQ  postmortem  inspection. 
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In  this  same  year  the  postmortem  figures  were  as  follows: 

Postmortem  InspectionSf  Fiscal  Year  1908 


Kind  of  animals. 


I     Passed  for 
I  food. 


Cattle .  .  . 
Calves.  . . 
Sheep.  .  .  . 
Swine.  .  .  . 
Goats.  .  .  , 

Total 


7,081,315 

1,989,629 

9,694,359 

34,878,469 

45,920 


53,689,692 


Passed  for  lard 

and  tallow 

only. 


Condemned. 


33,216 

5,854 

8,090 

127,933 

33 

175,126 


ToUl. 


7,116,275 

1,995,487 

9,702,545 

35,113,177 

45,953 

53,973,337 


During  this  year  the  figures  reported  show  an  increase  of  about 
6  per  cent.,  both  in  antemortem  and  postmortem  inspection,  but 
these  figures  are  not  so  much  due  to  the  increased  number  of 
animals  produced,  as  to  the  large  number  of  new  meat  slaughtering 
plants  to  which  the  inspection  was  extended  during  the  year.  In 
1907  there  were  only  708  establishments  in  186  cities  under  United 
States  Government  inspection,  while  in  1908  inspection  was  main- 
tained in  787  establishments  in  211  cities. 

In  1909  the  inspection  figures  crossed  the  55,000,000  mark,  and 
of  this  number  over  35,000,000  were  hogs.  This  was  an  increase  of 
only  a  Uttle  over  3  per  cent.,  and  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
this  year  the  inspection  was  extended  to  cover  876  slaughtering 
plants  in  240  citie^s.  The  complete  figures  of  antemortem  and 
postmortem  inspection  for  this  year  were  as  follows: 

Antemortem  Inspection  of  AnimaU,  Fiscal  Year  J 909 


Kind  of  aninial». 


Cattle . 
Calves 
Sheep. 
Goats. 
Swine. 


Passed. 


Suspect^jd.* 


Total. 


Total 56,476,541 


7,547,969 

40,175 

7,588,144 

2,059,529  1 

4,050  1 

2,063,759 

10,990,274 

2,305 

10,992,579 

69,882 

1 

69,883 

35,808,887  , 

22,665  1 

35,831,552 

69,196        56,545,737 


^  This  term  is  used  to  designate  animals  found  diseased  or  suspected  of 
being  imfit  for  food  on  antemortem  inspection,  most  of  which  are  afterward 
slaughtered  under  special  supervision,  the  final  disposition  being  determined 
on  postmortem  inspection. 
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Postmortem  Inspectioru,  Fiscal  Year  1909 


Kind  of  animals. 


Cattle. 
Calves 
Sheep. 
Goats. 
Swine. 


Passed  for 
food. 


7,287,793 
2,038,494 

10,792,078 
69,111 

35,244,005 


Total 55,431,481 


Passed  for  lard 

and  tallow 

only. 


2,441 

4 

78 


97,014 


99,537 


Condemned. 


35,103 

8,213 

10,747 

82 

86,912 


Total. 


7,325,337 

2,046,711 

10,802,903 

69,193 

35,427,931 

141,057        55,672,075 


During  the  fall  of  1909  cholera  was  especially  severe  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  this  made  a  wonderful  change  in  the  figures 
for  the  year  1910,  which  were  as  follows: 

Antemoriem  Inspections  of  Animals,  Fiscal  Year  1910 


Kind  of  animals. 


Cattle. 
Calves 
Sheep. 
Coats. 
Swine. 


Passed. 


7,956,427 
2,293,216 

11,155,646 
116,035 

27,717,164 


Total 49,238,488 


Suspected.* 

43,120 

2,584 

8,989 

28 

14,463 

69,184 


Total. 


7,999,547 
2,295,800 

11,164,635 
116,063 

27,731,627 

49,307,672 


Postmortem  Ins-pectiona,  Fiscal  Year  J 910 


Kind  of  animals. 

Passed  for 
food. 

Cattle 

7,916,601 

Cahres 
Sleep 
Goats 
Swine 


2,287,568 

11,138,781 

115,585 

27,532,600 


Passed  for  lard 

and  tallow 

only. 


3,162 

7 

29 


Total 48,991,135 


70,982 
74,180 


Condemned. 


42,426 

7,524 

11,1'27 

226 

52,439 

113,742 


Total. 


7,962,189 
2,295,099 

11,149,937 
115,811 

27,656,021 

49,179,057 


When  we  compare  the  figures  for  these  two  years  they  are  found 
to  be  most  interesting  and  instructive.  The  number  of  cattle, 
sheepy  calves,  and  goats  all  show  a  sUght  increase  in  number,  while 
the  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  shows  the  enormous  and  startling 

*  This  tenn  is  used  to  designate  animals  found  diseased  or  suspected  of 
being  unfit  for  food  on  antemortem  inspection,  most  of  which  are  afterward 
flfauightered  under  special  supervision,  the  final  dirtpoHition  being  determines  1 
on  postmortem  inspection. 
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decline  of  over  aet^en  miUiona!  This  is  a  decrease  of  over  20  per 
cent.,  andy  had  this  enormous  rate  of  decrease  continued,  the  hog 
industry  would  have  been  wiped  out  in  the  course  of  five  more 
years. 

This  decrease  is  made  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider 
the  fact  that  during  the  year  1910  the  number  of  plants  under 
government  inspection  increased  from  876  to  919,  so  that  the  total 
decline  was  even  more  marked  than  shown  by  the  figures  just  given. 
This  is  a  fair  example  of  how  this  disease  is  threatening  to  ruin  the 
swine  industry  of  the  United  States.  It  is  also  a  point  worthy  of 
note  that  during  this  time  the  price  of  pork  food  products  was 
materially  advanced,  showing  the  effect  of  decreased  supply  and  a 
constantly  increasing  demand.  It  is,  indeed,  an  important  ques- 
tion, well  worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of  which  our  national  and 
state  governments  are  capable. 

During  the  year  1911  the  number  of  swine  produced  and  sold 
for  slaughter  showed  a  slight  increase  over  the  previous  year,  due 
to  the  fact  that  many  farmers  and  stockmen  who  had  kept  out  of 
the  hog-raising  industry  the  previous  year  were  determined  to  try 
another  attempt  after  a  year  of  empty  hog  lots. 

The  antermortem  and  postmortem  figures  for  the  year  1911 
are  as  follows: 

Antemartem  Inspections  of  AnimalSy  Fiscal  Year  1911 


Kind  of  animals. 

Passed. 

Suspected.! 

Total. 

Cattle 

7,762,473 
2,211,187 

13,001,932 
64,373 

29,892,489 

45,239 

2,940 

3,890 

9 

27,772 

7,807,712 
2,214,127 

13,005,822 
54,382 

29,920,261 

Calves 

Sheep 

Goats 

Swine 

Total 

52,922,454 

79,850 

53,002,304 

This  shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of  swine  inspected  of 
over  2,000,000,  but  is  only  a  small  gain  as  compared  with  the 
enormous  loss  of  the  previous  year.  Another  notable  fact  about 
this  report  is  the  falling  off  in  the  number  of  cattle,  due,  in  large 

^  This  term  is  used  to  designate  animals  f oond  diseaaed  or  suqweted  of 
being  unfit  for  food  on  antemortem  ini^)eetion,  most  of  whidi  are  afterwaid 
alaughtered  under  special  supervision,  the  final  dispositioii  being  determined 
on  postmortem  iniq)ection. 
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measure,  to  the  fact  that  cattle  raising  without  a  good  supply  of 
hogs  in  the  feed  lots  is  unprofitable. 

The  postmortem  figures  for  1911  were  as  follows: 

Postmortem  Inspections^  Fiscal  Year  1911 


^ -1  *^,       Passed  for  lard 

T!i                and  tallow 
'°^-                    only. 

Condemned. 

Total. 

Cattle 

7,738,452 
2,212,252 

12,994,681 
54,084 

29,777,386 

52,776,855 

3,176 

2 

32 

39,402 

7,664 

10,789 

61 

59,477 

7,781,030 

Calves 

2,219,908 

Sheep 

13,005,502 

Goats 

54,145 

Swine 

79,500 
82,710 

29,916,363 

Total 

117,383        52.976.948 

_  J  —   1 

Here,  also,  we  have  a  gain  of  a  little  over  2,000,000,  but  the 
number  of  animals  slaughtered  still  was  over  5,000,000  below  that 
of  1909,  and  shows  a  decrease  of  12.4  per  cent,  over  the  average 
for  the  years  1907,  1908,  and  1909. 

HCXrCHOLERA   SERUM 

For  the  past  fifty  years  veterinarians  and  stockmen  of  the 
United  States  have  been  making  attempts  to  cure  hog-cholera  by 
means  of  various  drugs  and  chemicals.  Practically  every  drug  in 
the  entire  Materia  Medica  has  been  used  at  one  time  or  another, 
in  the  hope  that  finally  some  remedy  would  be  found  which  would 
be  capable  of  checking  the  ravages  of  the  disease.  In  many  cases 
one  or  another  remedy  has  been  brought  forth  and  urged  as  a  sure 
cure  for  the  dread  disease.  The  farmer  and  stockman  have  in 
such  eases  been  led  to  purchase  large  amounts  of  the  supposed 
cure.  In  practically  every  instance  the  final  result  has  been  the 
same.  The  supposed  **cure"  proves  to  be  a  miserable  failure  when 
it  is  brought  into  the  actual  field  tests.  Hog  raisers  have  spent 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  purchasing  this  worthless 
material,  and,  as  a  result,  the  farmer  has  formed  the  opinion  that 
practically  all  hog-cholera  remedies  are  fakes. 

This  long-continued  deception,  which  in  many  cases  was  pure 
and  simple  fraud,  has  made  it  difficult  for  the  advocates  of  the 
hog-cholera  serum  method  of  treatment  to  get  a  proper  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  the  efficiency  of  the  new  agent.     Farmers  have 
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become  convinced  that  all  hog-cholera  remedies  are  a  fake,  and  they 
are  unwilling  to  make  any  further  expensive  experiments.  In 
many  cases  the  treatment  has  even  been  refused  when  the  serum 
was  supplied  free  of  cost,  as  in  the  case  of  the  recent  United  States 
Government  and  State  experiments. 

Advances  in  human  medicine,  with  treatment  of  disease  by 
means  of  so-called  serums,  led  to  awakening  of  interest  in  the  veter- 
inary profession  along  this  line  of  experiment.  It  was  soon  realized 
that  if  a  serum  could  be  produced  which  would  prevent  and  cure 
hog-cholera  a  most  wonderful  work  would  have  been  accomplished; 
one  that  would  save  millions  of  dollars  to  the  swine  raisers  of  the 
United  States  every  year. 

Discovery  of  Serum. — The  first  real  attempt  to  produce  a  suc- 
cessful serum  was  initiated  by  the  United  States  Government  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  As  a  part  in  the  carrying 
out  of  the  experiments  directed  to  this  end  a  serum  plant  was  es- 
tablished at  Ames,  Iowa,  and  here  the  birth  of  the  present  method 
of  handhng  hog-cholera  took  place.  Drs.  Niles,  Dorset,  Day,  and 
Shores,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  were 
assigned  to  duty  at  this  experiment  station,  and,  working  on  the 
theory  that  what  was  possible  in  human  practice  should  also  be 
possible  in  the  lower  animal,  they  began  an  extensive  series  of 
experiments,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  developing  a  remedy  that 
would  save  the  lives  of  the  enormous  numbers  of  swine  which  were 
being  sacrificed  every  year  throughout  the  United  States. 

These  men  were  taking  up  a  strange  and  unexplored  field,  and 
their  incentive  was  purely  scientific  interest  and  a  desire  to 
promote  the  interevsts  of  the  farmer  and  stockman.  They  had  no 
commercial  object  in  view,  and  too  great  credit  cannot  be  given 
them  for  the  enonnous  work  that  they  accomplished.  In  a  very 
unpretentious  little  plant,  located  in  a  woods  pasture  a  few  miles 
out  of  Ames,  and  supplied  with  only  the  simplest  of  materials  with 
which  to  work,  these  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
carried  out  to  a  successful  close  a  series  of  experiments  that  revo- 
lutionized the  management  of  hog-cholera,  and  changed  it  from  the 
most  dreaded  of  animal  plagues  to  one  that  gives  promise  of  soon 
becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  These  men  had  no  applause  of  the 
multitude  or  public  notoriety  to  cheer  them  on,  but,  unnoticed  and 
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unapplauded,  they  kept  up  the  tedious  daily  K^^Qd,  until  they  had 
finally  completed  an  accomplishment  equalled  only  by  that  of 
Pasteur  in  the  handling  of  rabies.  To  Drs.  Niles  and  Dorset  es- 
pecially belong  the  credit  of  developing  the  serum  treatment  for 
cholera,  as  their  efforts  along  this  line  have  been  untiring,  and  they 
are  to-day  the  two  leading  exponents  of  this  method  of  controlling 
the  disease. 

The  experiments  at  Ames  were  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years 
before  any  definite  announcements  were  made  as  to  the  results 
acpomplbhed.  Short  reports  were  made  from  time  to  time,  indi- 
cating that  progress  was  beiog  made.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
careful  field  tests  had  boon  made  with  the  use  of  the  new  product 
in  actual  field  management  of  hog-cholera  that  any  report  of  an 
extensive  nature  was  made.  Patent  was  then  taken  out  on  the 
process  of  manufacture  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  that  the  rights  to  manufacture  and  use  the  new 
treatment  might  not  fall  Uito  the  hands  of  some  private  Individual 
that  would  be  able  to  control  the  supply  of  the  necessary  serum 
and  chaise  exorbitant  prices  for  the  treatment.  This  was  a  most 
Worthy  move,  and  one  that  ensures  the  supply  of  serum  being  fur- 
nishecl  at  the  lowest  possible  price  consistent  with  the  high  stand- 
ards of  purity  that  must  necessarily  surround  its  manufacture. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
tr>'for  1907  the  first  extensive  report  of  the  use  of  the  serum  method 
in  treatment  of  cholera  was  made.  This  report  quoted  a  large  num- 
ber of  actual  field  experiments,  and  la  largely  reproduced  in  a  later 
section  of  this  work.  The  effect  of  this  announcement  by  Dr. 
Niks  was  to  stimulate  in  all  parts  of  the  countrj'  more  pronounced 
efforts  along  the  line  of  serum  production.  Many  of  the  state  ex- 
periment stations  were  already  making  extensive  aerum  testa,  and 
the  favorable  nature  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  reports 
stimulated  them  to  further  effort. 

Fake  Senims.—  About  this  time  there  also  entered  the  Geld  a 
large  numlior  of  private  manufacturers.  In  a  considerable  number 
of  instances  t  hese  private  serum  dealers  were  large  commercial  drug 
supply  comiianies  who  were  merely  seeking  to  supply  a  public  de- 
mand. In  such  cases  the  serum  productil  wim  in  most  instancesof 
good  quality  and  has  given  good  results.  The  opportunity  for  gain, 
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unfortunately,  also  attracted  a  large  number  of  dishonest  men,  who 
were  brought  mto  the  field  merely  because  it  offered  a  chance  to 
pick  up  some  easy  money.  These  men  were  of  the  same  type  and 
character  as  those  who  had  already  mulcted  the  farmer  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  for  worthless  hog-cholera  remedies, 
and  who  now  sought  to  add  to  their  ill-gotten  gains  by  supplying 
a  worthless  serum. 

This  could  have  only  the  one  result.  A  large  amount  of  serum 
was  rushed  on  the  market  which  was  improperly  and,  in  many 
cases,  carelessly  made.  This  worthless  stuff  was  in  many  cases  of- 
fered at  a  much  lower  price  than  that  asked  for  a  high-grade  serum* 
Many  stockmen,  not  realizing  the  importance  of  quality  in  the 
product,  were  attracted  by  the  lower  prices  and,  as  a  result,  treated 
their  herds  with  the  low-grade  serum.  In  such  cases  the  outcome 
was  that  they  found  they  had  spent  their  money  for  a  product  which 
was  as  valueless  as  the  other  hog-cholera  ''cures"  they  had  pre- 
viously used.  These  men  at  once  came  to  the  conclusion  that  hog- 
cholera  serum  was  of  no  value,  and  they  became  opposed  to  the 
treatment. 

Officials  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and 
the  heads  of  the  agricultural  department  of  the  various  states  were 
convinced  that  the  serum  was  all  right,  and  that  its  use  was  founded 
upon  a  firm  scientific  basis.  They  were  undismayed  by  the  imfa- 
vorable  reports  that  began  to  pour  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
foUowing  the  use  of  the  improperly  prepared  serum.  They  worked 
only  the  harder  to  perfect  the  methods  of  manufacture  and  admin- 
istration of  the  serum,  and  the  value  of  their  untiring  efforts  is  to  be 
seen  to-day  in  the  ever-increasing  number  of  men  who  report 
success  in  the  use  of  hog-cholera  serum.  There  can  be  no  longer 
any  question  of  the  sound  foundation  of  this  method  of  treatment, 
and  it  only  remains  to  develop  practical  plans  for  carrying  on  the 
campaign  against  cholera  in  such  a  manner  as  will  ensure  its  eradi- 
cation in  the  shortest  possible  period  of  time. 

During  the  session  of  the  United  States  Congress  in  the  winter 
of  1912  and  1913  an  appropriation  of  $75,000  was  made  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  pubUc  demonstrations  of  the  value  of  hog- 
cholera  serum  as  a  method  for  treating  h(^-cholera.  This  work  was 
commenced  on  the  first  of  July,  1913,  and  was  the  first  real  exten- 
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give  experiment  in  the  handling  of  the  disease  by  means  of  senmi. 
Previous  efforts  had  been  limited  in  scope  by  the  small  amount  of 
available  funds,  and  the  advocates  of  the  new  treatment  were  un- 
able to  carry  out  the  work  with  their  own  personal  funds. 

For  purpose  of  carrying  out  these  experiments  one  county  each 
was  selected  in  Indiana,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska,  and  ar- 
rangements made  to  carry  out  the  work  in  co-operation  with  the 
state  and  county  agricultural  and  veterinary  authorities.  In 
most  cases  the  work  was  more  or  less  closely  affiliated  with  that 
being  done  by  the  state  experiment  stations. 

Stimulated  by  the  example  of  the  Federal  Government,  many 
of  the  State  L^slatures  made  appropriations  for  conducting  of 
experimental  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  state  agricultural 
college  as  experiment  stations.  Senmi  plants  are  now  in  operation 
in  practically  every  important  hog-raising  state,  and  this  method  of 
tjneatment  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  and  receiving  the  delayed 
recognition  that  has  been  due  it  for  a  number  of  years. 

Results  of  the  1913  experiments  have  been  very  encouraging, 
and  the  action  of  the  1913  and  1914  Congress  in  materially  increas- 
ing the  appropriation  for  carrying  out  this  work  gives  promise  of 
inridening  the  scope  of  the  investigations  to  such  a  degree  as  will 
conclusively  demonstrate  the  fact  that  we  have  in  hog-cholera 
serum  a  method  of  management  of  cholera  that  is  of  genuine  worth, 
And  one  which,  when  properly  extended,  will  entirely  eradicate  the 

The  capacity  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  serum  plant  at 
-Ames  has  been  enormously  increased,  and  the  production  of  senun 
fc>y  the  various  state  serum  laboratories  is  now  much  larger  than  it 
^^ras  a  few  months  ago.    This  will  make  it  possible  to  carry  on  the 

S914  campaign  in  a  much  more  vigorous  manner.  During  the 
^summer  of  1913  the  men  in  the  field  were  often  handicapped  by 
^he  fact  that  they  were  inadequately  suppUed  with  serum.  The 
•'act  that  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  experiments  were  not 
started  until  after  July  1st  was  also  a  severe  disadvantage,  as  cholera 
%iad  already  got  a  wide  foothold  in  many  localities  at  this  time,  and 

it  was  difficult  to  get  the  outbreaks  under  proper  control,  as  would 

^lave  been  possible  earlier  in  the  year  had  the  funds  been  available 

^t  that  time. 
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SCIENTIFIC  BASIS  OP  SERUM  THEORY  ' 

In  evolving  the  serum  treatment  for  h(^-cholera  the  early 
workers  in  the  experimental  field  were  prompted  by  the  scientific 
principles  which  are  believed  to  underlie  the  protective  power 
which  some  animals  have  against  disease.  Eveiy  farmer  knows 
that  cattle  are  not  susceptible  to  hog-cholera,  and  will  not  beocHne 
sick,  no  matter  how  often  they  may  be  in  the  same  feed  lots  with 
hogp  that  have  cholera.  It  has  also  been  noticed  in  almost  every 
outbreak  that  there  will  be  one  or  two  animals  in  the  herd  that  do 
not  seem  to  take  the  disease  or,  if  they  do,  at  least  show  very  little 
or  no  symptoms  of  being  sick. 

More  interesting  still  is  the  noticeable  fact  that  after  animals 
have  been  through  an  attack  of  cholera,  if  they  are  not  killed  by  the 
disease,  they  are  usually  left  with  some  strange  resisting  power 
against  cholera.  As  a  result,  they  will  not  again  take  the  disease, 
even  though  they  be  exposed  in  the  same  pens  with  animals  that 
have  the  disease.  This  is  a  very  interesting  fact,  and  one  that  has 
attracted  attention  for  centuries,  not  only  in  the  case  of  h(^- 
cholera,  but  in  numerous  other  diseases  of  man  and  animal  as  well. 
For  instance,  it  has  been  noted  for  centuries  that  after  a  man  has 
had  one  attack  of  small-pox  he  is  not  likely  to  ever  again  have  the 
disease. 

This  strange  protective  power  that  is  left  after  an  attack  of 
disease  has  been  designated  in  scientific  works  as  immunity,  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  thought  and  study  by  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  minds  of  the  past  as  well  as  the  present  century.  Many 
plans  have  been  devised  to  show  why  this  should  be  so.  None  of 
the  theories  advanced  has  ever  proved  entirely  satisfactory.  At 
the  present  time  the  explanation  advanced  by  Professor  Ehrlich, 
of  Germany,  is  the  one  most  favorably  regarded. 

Varieties  of  Immunity. — ^This  resisting  power  or  immunity  to 
disease  is  of  more  than  one  kind.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  cat- 
tle, all  the  animals  of  this  species  have  a  strong  resistance  against 
hog-cholera.  In  like  manner,  they  are  not  affected  by  swine  plague, 
chicken-cholera,  and  many  other  diseases  that  attack  other  domes- 
tic animals.  Calves  are  bom  with  this  immunity  to  the  diseases 
just  mentioned,  and  it  is  just  simply  natural  for  them  to  have  this 
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immunity  to  these  conditions.  Accordingly,  this  type  of  resist- 
ance against  certain  diseases  is  known  as  natural  immunity. 

In  some  few  cases  an  animal  is  bom  with  a  resistance  to  a 
certain  disease  which  may  have  attacked  the  sire  or  dam.  In  such 
cases  the  yoimg  animal  has  conferred  upon  it  a  certain  amount 
of  gemi-resisting  power  against  the  particular  germ  that  produced 
disease  in  the  parent.  An  immunity  of  this  type,  derived  directly 
from  one  or  the  other  parent,  is  an  hereditary  acquirement,  and  is 
classed  as  hereditary  immunity.  This  form  of  protection  is  un- 
common and  is  often  only  temporary  in  nature,  as  in  the  case  of 
young  pigs  bom  from  mothers  that  have  been  through  an  attack 
of  cholera. 

In  other  even  more  rare  cases  the  unborn  animal  suffers  from 
an  attack  of  some  disease  while  still  in  the  uterus  of  the  mother. 
In  such  cases  the  pig  is  bom  with  a  protective  power  against  this 
particular  disease.  Such  an  immunity  as  this,  obtained  as  a  result 
of  an  attack  of  the  disease  while  in  the  womb  of  the  mother,  is 
known  as  congenital  immunity. 

Unfortunately  for  hogs,  they  are  not  naturally  immune  to 
hog-cholera,  and  hereditary  immunity  to  this  disease  is  also  com- 
paratively rare.  In  those  cases  where  an  hereditar>'  resistance  is 
inherited,  it  is  comparatively  weak,  and  after  the  pig  is  weaned 
the  protection  lapses  and  is  no  longer  of  any  value.  Congenital 
immunity  to  cholera  is  so  rare  as  to  be  hardly  worthy  of  mention. 
In  nearly  every  case  where  the  pigs  in  the  womb  of  the  mother  are 
attacked  by  cholera  the  sow  aborts  and  slinks  the  entire  litter. 

Acquired  Immunity. — Through  a  valuable  provision  of  nature 
it  becomes  possible  for  an  animal  bom  susceptible  to  a  certain  dis- 
ease to  afterward  obtain  a  protective  power  or  immunity  against 
this  same  disease  and  the  germs  which  produce  it.  Coming  as  it 
does  after  birth  of  the  animal,  and  being  something  that  is  acquired 
as  the  result  of  experience,  it  is  spoken  of  as  an  acquired  immunity. 
We  understand,  then,  by  an  acquired  immunity  a  protective  power 
against  a  certain  disease  which  is  acquired  or  received  after  the 
birth  of  the  animal.  It  differs  in  this  respect  from  natural,  heredi- 
tary, or  congenital  immunity  in  that  all  of  these  types  are  obtained 
as  a  result  of  some  influence  affecting  the  animal  body  before  birth. 
Acquired  immunity  is  the  result  of  influences  met  with  after  birth. 

21 
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The  most  common  and  the  natural  way  of  obtaining  an  ac- 
quired immunity  is  through  an  actual  attack  of  the  disease.  For 
instance,  if  an  animal  has  an  attack  of  hog-cholera  and  successfully 
passes  through  the  sickness  there  will  be  left  on  recovery  a  protect- 
ive power  that  will  prevent  the  attack  of  the  body  by  the  germs  of 
this  disease  a  second  time.  Almost  every  farmer  and  stockman  has 
noticed  this  fact.  Sows  that  pass  through  one  attack  of  cholera 
and  are  kept  over  for  breeding  purposes  are  seldom  attacked  the 
following  year,  even  though  the  disease  may  make  its  appearance 
in  their  litters  about  weaning  time.  It  is  an  interesting  fact, 
worthy  of  mention  here,  that  the  litters  of  these  immune  sows  are 
furnished  with  a  certain  degree  of  protection  which  is  in  operation, 
as  a  rule,  up  to  about  the  time  of  weaning.  This  has  a  practical 
importance  in  the  management  of  hog-cholera  which  will  be  further 
discussed  under  the  head  of  Simultaneous  Serum  Treatment.  It  is 
an  interesting  example  of  hereditary  immunity  and  one  that  is  of 
considerable  scientific  interest  and  actual  importance. 

There  is.  one  great  disadvantage  to  acquiring  an  inmiunity  by 
actual  attack  of  the  disease,  in  that  there  is  always  a  large  per- 
centage of  deaths  among  the  hogs  attacked.  This,  is  especially 
the  case  with  hog-cholera.  For  instance,  out  of  a  herd  of  100 
gilts  only  1  or  2  may  be  left  after  an  outbreak  of  the  usual  severe 
type  seen  in  the  Corn-belt  States.  Immunity  is  a  most  desirable 
condition,  and  it  is  our  aim  to  secure  as  large  a  number  of  im- 
mune hogs  as  possible,  but  if  it  has  to  be  obtained  at  the  expense 
of  losing  98  per  cent,  of  the  herd  it  can  hardly  be  classed  as  of 
practical  advantage. 

In  order  to  devise  a  method  of  securing  this  protective  power 
without  entailing  such  an  enormous  loss  among  the  healthy  animals 
various  methods  have  been  tried  out  from  time  to  time  in  hog- 
cholera,  as  well  as  numerous  other  diseases,  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  a  less  costly  means  of  securing  the  same  advantage. 
The  first  real  progress  in  this  line  was  made  in  human  practice 
many  years  ago  by  Dr.  Jenner,  in  the  discovery  of  vaccination  as  a 
means  of  preventing  small-pox.  This  man  found  that  by  inoculat- 
ing a  healthy  man  with  a  weakened  virus  he  was  able  to  produce  a 
mild  local  reaction  which  resulted  in  the  development  of  a  perma- 
nent protective  power  against  small-pox.    In  veterinary  practice 
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it  was  found  &  number  of  years  ago  that,  by  the  use  of  weakened 
cultures  of  the  black-leg  germ,  it  waa  possible  to  secure  a  mild 
reaction  which  developed  a  resisting  power  or  immunity  to  attacks 
by  the  vigorous  germs  of  this  same  disease. 

This  second  method  of  producing  immunity  by  an  injection  of 
the  Vxxiy  of  the  healthy  animal  with  a  weakened  culture  of  the 
actual  germ  of  the  disease  was  never  very  successful  in  hog-cholera. 
This  is,  in  large  measure,  no  doubt  explained  by  the  fact  that  we 
are  unacquainted  with  the  exact  definite  character  of  the  body 
which  protluces  this  disease.  We  are  positive  that  there  is  some 
form  of  germ  or  virus  in  the  blood  of  the  sick  animal,  but  just  what 
it  is  and  what  it^  exact  nature  is,  we  must  confess,  still  remains  un- 
Bolved.  If  investigations  now  in  progress  solve  this  scientific  mys- 
tery it  may  materially  change  and  simplify  the  handling  of  hog- 
cholera. 

It  has  been  found  in  the  case  of  hog-cholera,  however,  that  in- 
jection can  be  made  with  a  full-strength  culture  of  the  cholera 
virus  without  producing  harmful  effet^ts,  provided  a  dose  of  pro- 
tective serum  be  given  at  the  same  time.  This  double  injection 
results  in  a  very  mild,  practically  unnotic«able,  attack  on  the  body 
cells  by  the  virus  of  cholera,  and  leaves  as  an  after-result  a  perma- 
nent protective  power  against  this  same  virus  which  is  capable 
of  producing  such  death-«lealing  results  when  given  to  the  unpro- 
tected animal. 

Active  Immuoity. — In  these  three  methods  of  producing  pro- 
tection against  disease  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  cells  of  the 
body  of  the  animal  protected  have  taken  an  active  part.  In  all 
these  cases,  whether  there  be  an  actual  attack  by  the  genus  of  the 
disease  or  a  mild  attack  produced  by  a  weakened  germ  or  a  healthy 
|erm,  counteracted  by  the  presence  of  a  protective  f^rum,  there 
has  been  an  actual  part  taken  by  the  cells  of  the  body.  This  is, 
then,  a  protection  acquired  as  the  result  of  an  active  reaction  on  the 
part  of  the  tissues  of  the  animal  body,  and  such  an  immunity  is 
classed  as  an  active  immunity. 

An  active  acquired  immunity,  then,  is  one  which  is  acquired  by 
the  animal  after  birth  as  a  result  of  an  actual  attack,  or  a  mild 
attack,  by  the  germs  of  the  disea.'ic  in  question.  This  form  of 
protection  is  usually  long  lasting  in  nature.     In  fact,  it  usually  re- 
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mains  throughout  the  natural  life  of  the  animal.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  cells  of  the  body  have  been  trained  in  the  art  of  germ 
defence,  and  they  never  lose  the  power  of  keeping  a  constant  guard 
against  attack  by  these  same  germs. 

Passive  Immunity. — It  has  been  found  by  experiments  that 
have  been  made  on  a  large  number  of  animals  that  the  protective 
power  of  immunity  which  an  animal  that  has  been  through  an 
attack  of  disease  acquires  thereby  is  in  large  measure  due  to  the 
presence  of  some  new  material  in  the  blood  of  the  animali  It  has 
also  been  found  that  if  the  blood  be  drawn  from  the  body  of  this 
animal  and  injected  into  the  body  of  another  animal  it  will  protect 
this  second  animal  against  an  attack  by  these  same  germs.  In  this 
latter  case  the  protected  individual  acquires  an  immunity  against 
the  disease  in  question  without  any  activity  on  his  part  whatever. 
The  protected  animal  in  this  case  is  entirely  inactive  or  passive,  as 
far  as  developing  any  protective  bodies  is  concerned.  This  type 
of  immunity  is,  accordingly,  known  as  a  passive  immunity. 

Passive  immunity  differs  from  an  active  immunity  in  that  it 
is  not  the  result  of  an  attack,  either  severe  or  mild,  of  the  disease 
protected  against.  In  active  immunity  there  is  always  an  actual 
attack  by  the  germs  of  the  disease,  either  in  their  full  virulent 
power  or  in  attenuated  form.  In  passive  inmiunity  the  animal 
acquiring  this  sort  of  protection  merely  allows  the  blood  of  an 
actively  immune  animal  to  resist  the  invasion  of  the  germs.  There 
is  also  a  marked  difference  in  the  duration  of  the  protection  or 
length  of  time  which  it  lasts.  In  active  immunity,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  the  protection  often  lasts  throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  lifetime  of  the  animal.  In  passive  immunity  this  is  not  the 
case.  When  the  protecting  blood  is  injected  into  the  body  of  the 
susceptible  animal  it  gives  protection  only  so  long  as  it  remains  in 
the  body  of  the  injected  animal.  This  is  only  a  comparatively 
short  period — a  few  weeks  at  most.  In  the  case  of  h(^-cholera  the 
average  duration  of  the  passive  immunity  given  by  injection  of 
hog-cholera  serum,  when  given  by  the  single  method,  is  six  to  ten 
weeks. 

•  Summary  of  Immunity. — From  the  foregoing  paragraphs  we 
are  able  to  arrive  at  the  following  conclusions  concerning  the  sub- 
ject of  immunity: 
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(1)  Immunity  is  a  protective  power  against  the  invasion  of  the 
body  by  the  germs  of  a  certain  disease. 

(2)  Natmul  immunity  is  a  protective  influence  against  the  germs 
of  certain  diseases  possessed  as  a  natural  inheritance  by  certain 
species  of  animals.  An  immunity,  to  be  classed  as  a  natural  one, 
must  be  possessed  by  all  the  animals  of  that  species.  For  example, 
the  ox  is  naturally  inmiune  to  hog-cholera.  The  hog  is  naturally 
immune  to  small-pox. 

(3)  An  hereditary  inmiunity  is  one  that  is  conferred  on  the 
animal  before  birth  as  an  inheritance  from  one  or  both  parents. 
It  differs  from  a  natural  immunity  in  that  it  is  not  possessed  by  all 
the  animals  of  this  same  species.  As  a  rule,  it  is  the  result  of  the 
mother  or  father  of  the  animal  having  passed  through  an  actual 
attack  of  the  disease.  For  example,  pigs  bom  of  mothers  that  have 
been  through  hog-cholera  are  often  temporarily  immune  to  the 
disease.  Hereditary  immunity  is  often  only  temporary  in  charac- 
ter and  disappears  as  the  animal  gets  older. 

(4)  Congenital  immunity  is  that  form  of  protection  which  the 
animal  acquires  as  a  result  of  passing  through  an  attack  of  the 
disease  while  still  in  the  womb  of  the  mother.  It  is  a  compara- 
tively rare  form  of  immunity. 

(5)  By  acquired  immunity  is  understood  an  immunity  or  pro- 
tective power  acquired  after  the  birth  of  the  animal.  The  most 
common  way  of  obtaining  an  acquired  immunity  is  by  an  attack  of 
the  disease  in  either  a  mild  or  natural  form. 

(6)  Acquired  immunity  is  of  two  principal  types,  active  and 
passive. 

(7)  Active  acquired  immunity  is  an  immunity  obtained  as  a 
rtesult  of  an  actual  attack  of  the  disease  in  either  a  severe  or  attenu- 
ated form.  The  germs  of  the  disease  are  actually  present,  and  pro- 
duce definite  reactions  on  the  part  of  the  cells  of  the  body. 

(8)  This  form  of  immunity  is  usually  of  a  powerful  type  and 
is  permanent  in  nature. 

(9)  Passive  acquired  immunity  is  an  immunity  which  is  con- 
ferred as  the  result  of  injection  into  the  body  of  the  protected  ani- 
mal of  serum  from  the  body  of  an  animal  which  possesses  an  active 
type  of  immunity  to  this  same  disease. 

(10)  Passive  acquired  immunity  is  usually  rather  temporary  in 
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nature,  and  passes  off  as  soon  as  the  protective  materials  injected 
have  been  entirely  eliminated  from  the  body. 

Ehrlich's  Explanation  of  Immunity. — ^Just  why  an  animal  that 
has  been  through  an  attack  of  a  certain  disease  should  no  longer  be 
susceptible  to  the  attack  of  the  germs  of  this  same  disease  is  rather 
hard  to  understand.  It  is-easy  to  see  that  this  is  a  wise  provision  on 
the  part  of  mother  nature,  but,  like  many  other  of  mother  nature's 
simple  workings,  it  has  long  been  a  mystery  to  the  keenest  of 
human  minds  how  this  state  of  affairs  is  brought  about.  Professor 
Ehrlich  has  devoted  years  of  study  to  the  subject,  and  his  explana- 
tion of  the  reactions  that  take  place  to  cause  the  development  of 
inmiunity  are  perhaps  the  most  acceptable  of  any  theories  that 
have  as  yet  been  advanced.  Ehrlich's  explanation,  which  is 
known  in  scientific  works  as  Ehrlich's  side-chain  theory,  is  sub- 
stantially as  follows: 

Every  cell  in  the  animal  body  must  have  nourishment.  This 
nourishment  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  cell  may  live,  grow,  and 
perform  its  allotted  share  of  the  daily  work  of  the  body.  For  the 
purpose  of  receiving  this  nourishment  each  cell  is  provided  with 
small  receiving  arms,  which  are  known  as  the  receptors  of  the  cell. 
In  the  normal  healthy  cell  there  is  only  one  of  these  receptors,  and 
if  anything  happens  to  disable  or  damage  this  receptor  the  cell  must 
form  another  one  to  replace  it  before  it  is  able  to  continue  its  daily 
work  and  keep  up  its  natural  growth  and  repair. 

When  the  germs  of  a  disease  enter  the  body  of  an  animal  they 
are  about  to  attack  they  at  once  commence  to  manufacture  certain 
very  poisonous  materials  which  are  known  as  toxins.  The  toxin 
is  the  weapon  of  attack  of  the  germ,  and  it  is  with  these  toxins  that 
they  hope  to  destroy  the  cells  of  the  animal  body  and  become  the 
victors  in  the  battle  that  is  about  to  take  place  between  the  cells 
of  the  body  and  the  invading  army  of  germs.  After  all,  this  is  all 
that  disease  of  any  kind  consists  of.  All  disease  is  a  battle  between 
the  cells  of  the  body  and  the  cells  of  disease,  which  are  known  as 
the  germs.  For  instance,  when  the  germs  of  pneumonia  enter  the 
body  of  man  or  animal  they  begin  an  attack,  and  this  battle  between 
cells  and  germs  is  kept  up  for  many  days.  In  some  cases  the  cells 
will  the  battle,  and  then  the  patient  gets  well.  In  other  cases  the 
germs  are  returned  the  victor,  and  then  the  patient  dies.    The 
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I  object  of  the  physician  or  veterinarian  who  is  called  to  treat  the 
ease  is  to  offer  such  aid  as  he  may  be  capable  of  giving  to  assist  the 
cells  in  their  struggle  against  the  germ  invaders.  In  some  cases 
ibis  consists  in  the  administration  of  such  agents  as  will  hinder  the 
germs  in  their  fight  and  make  victory  for  the  cells  the  more  certain. 
In  other  cases  the  medicines  administered  are  more  on  the  order  of 
whips  to  stimulate  the  cells  of  the  body  to  put  up  a  more  master- 
ful fight. 

As  just  stated,  the  fighting  weapon  of  the  genn  is  the  poisonous 
body  known  as  the  toxin.  These  toxins  are  provided  with  arm- 
like processes  by  which  they  are  able  to  grapple  with  the  cell,  and 
these  processes  are  known  as  toxophores.  The  toxophore  is  so 
arranged  and  organized  that  it  is  capable  of  grasping  hold  of  the 
receptor  of  the  cell  and  preventing  the  cell  from  obtaining  the  ver>' 
much  needed  nourishment  that  it  requires  during  its  battle  with 
the  poisonous  toxin.  This,  then,  is  the  method  of  attack  of  germs 
in  disease.  They  form  large  numbers  of  toxins  which  travel  out 
into  the  blood-atream  of  the  Iwtiy  and  attack  the  normal  tissue-cells 
in  all  porta  of  Ihe  body  by  mt^ans  of  their  grasping  tentacles  or 
toxophores. 

As  in  practically  all  other  instances,  nature  has  provided  for  a 
means  of  escape  in  this  dire  necessity  of  the  cell.  When  a  receptor 
has  been  grasped  in  the  fatal  embrace  of  one  of  these  toxophores, 
and  the  cell  is  no  longer  able  to  secure  the  much-needed  nourish- 
ment from  the  blood-stream  to  wage  its  battle  against  the  disease, 
it  at  once  sets  about  to  produce  a  new  receptor.  In  doing  this  the 
cell  seeks  to  provide  for  future  emergencies,  and  so,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing one  receptor  to  replace  the  one  that  has  been  disabled  by 
I  tiie  attack  of  the  toxophore,  it  reproduces  a  large  number  of  them. 
In  the  course  of  the  warfare  l>etween  body  cell  and  germ  toxin 
Uie  cells  discover  the  fact  that  the  toxins  are  capable  of  producing 
only  the  one  toxophore,  and  that  if  this  toxophore  be  grasped  by  a 
cell  receptor  the  toxin  is  unable  to  make  any  further  attai'k.  This 
mgge«ts  to  the  cell  the  advisability  of  liberating  in  the  blood-stream 
a  large  number  of  receptors  for  the  purpo.se  of  engaging  and 
,  disabUng  the  toxins  before  they  are  able  to  attach  themselves  to  a 
k  body  cell.  As  a  result  of  this  plan,  the  large  number  of  receptors 
rlbat  were  formed  to  replace  the  one  disabled  by  the  attack  of  the 
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toxophore  are  cast  off  and  sent  out  to  meet  the  oncoming  horde  of 
germ  toxins.  Other  cells  that  have  not  yet  been  attacked  are  also  , 
enlisted  to  aid  in  the  battle,  and  soon  the  blood-6tream  is  swanniog 
with  these  newly  formed  receptors,  each  looking  for  a  toxin  to  ' 
attack  and  disable.  These  receptors  in  the  blood-stream  are 
decided  workers  against  the  poisonous  bodies  of  the  germ  invaden, 
and  they  are,  accordingly,  classed  as  antibodies.  It  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  these  antibodies  in  large  numbers  that  the  attack  of 
the  disease  germs  is  finally  checked  and  recovery  takes  place. 
In  some  cases  the  germs  are  too  quick  for  the  body  cells,  and  flood 
the  blood-stream  with  toxins  so  rapidly  that  all  the  cells  arc  de- 
stroyed before  they  have  had  a  chance  to  form  antibodies  in  suffi- 
cient number  to  repel  the  invasion.  In  such  cases  the  outcome  is 
fatal  and  death  takes  place. 

In  those  cases  that  do  recover  the  cells  of  the  body  have  been 
taught  a  valuable  lesson.  They  have  learned  that  they  need  pro- 
tection against  these  particular  genns,  and  they  also  find  that  they 
have  acquired  the  power  of  manufacturing  a  defensive  body  that  is 
capable  of  affording  this  protection.  The  cell,  therefore,  concludes 
that  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  see  that  the  blood-stream  is  at  all 
times  kept  supplied  with  a  plentiful  number  of  antilxxlies. 

It  is  due  to  the  continuous  presence  of  these  antibodies,  or 
germ  fighters,  in  th(»  hlood-stretim  that  the  animal  maintains  a  de- 
fensive  power   against   this   particular   disease.     This  defensive 
power  is  what  is  known  as  inununity.     Immunity,  then,  is  the 
re^sult  of  the  presence  in  the  blood-stream  of  a  large  number  oi 
defensive  agents  known  as  antibodies.    The  permanent  character 
of  this  form  of  immunity  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  cefc, 
which  have  learned  their  lesson  in  the  school  of  actual  experience 
in  germ  warfare,  never  allow  themselves  to  again  become  open>  ^ 
attack  by  these  same  germs.    Just  tus  the  nation  which  is  catxfi^ 
unprepared  for  war  learns  its  bitter  lesson,  and  forever  after  ke^^ 
up  a  strong  army  and  navy  for  defense  against  an  invader,  so     ^ 
body  learns  its  lesson,  and  maintains  a  strong  army  of  def< 
against  subsequent  attack. 

An  immunity  acquired  in  this  manner  is  spoken  of  as  an  ac^ 
immunity,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cells  of  the  body  took  an  act 
part  in  its  production,  and  continue  to  actively  take  part  in 
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taining  it  by  constantly  keeping  up  the  supply  of  germ-fighting 
bodies. 

It  is  due  to  the  continued  maintenance  of  the  larRe  supply  of 
these  germ-fighting  antibodies  in  the  blood-stream  that  the  serum 
from  this  animal  can  be  taken  and  iiaed  as  a  protective  agent  in  the 
body  of  another  animal.  This  is  the  most  important  fact  in  con- 
nection with  immunity.  It  is  on  account  of  this  power  of  protect- 
ing a  healthy  animal  by  injection  with  antibodies  derived  from  an 
animal  that  has  passed  through  an  attack  of  the  disease  that  the  so- 
called  serum  treatment  of  disease  has  been  developed.  Hog-chol- 
era is  oiJy  one  of  the  many  diseases  in  which  tliis  has  Ijeen  found 
to  be  true.  In  connection  with  hogs,  however,  the  immunizing 
power  of  blood  of  an  animal  that  has  been  through  an  attack  of 
cholerabof  most  importance,  and  it  is  with  respect  to  the  immuniz- 
ing power  of  blood  from  a  hog  that  has  been  through  an  attack  of 
cholera  that  we  are  most  concerned  in  this  book. 

In  studying  immunity  and  the  manner  of  its  production,  a  most 
important  discoverj'  was  made  many  years  ago,  in  that  it  was  found 
that  it  v/as  not  neccssarj-  for  an  animal  to  have  a  severe  attack  of  a 
disease  to  develop  inununity  to  future  attacks  by  the  same  germ. 
It  was  found  that  if  a  weakened  culture  of  the  same  germ  was  in- 
jected it  produced  a  reaction  which  left  the  same  degree  of  pro- 
tective power  as  resulted  from  a  severe  attack  by  the  disease  itself. 
This  fact  has  1)een  taken  advantage  of  in  human  practice  in  vacci- 
nation against  small-pox,  and  is  being  used  in  a  modified  form  in 
the  treatment  of  hog-cholera  by  the  double  or  simultaneous 
method. 

Hyperiimnunization.— Invest  igatora  in  the  field  of  immunity 
have  found  that  an  animal  which  possesses  an  immunity  against 
disease  can  stand  an  attack  by  the  germs  of  that  particular  disease 
in  almost  any  number.  Not  only  b  this  animal  proof  against  the 
usual  fatal  dose  of  these  germs,  but  this  same  animal  is  able  to 
withstand  the  attack  of  these  germs  in  enormous  doses — even  up 
to  one  thousand  times  the  usual  number. 

The  introduction  into  the  body  artificially  of  these  large  doses 
of  germs  in  an  immune  animal  was  found  to  have  no  bad  effects,  in 
80  far  as  producing  sickness  or  disease  is  concerned.  It  was  found, 
however,  on  tetiting  the  blood  of  an  animal  that  had  been  given 
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these  large  additional  doses  of  disease-producing  material  that  the 
number  of  antibodies  contained  therein  had  been  materially  in- 
creased. This  was  a  very  important  discovery.  The  degree  of 
protection  that  the  blood  offers  against  invasion  by  the  germs  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  antibodies  to  be  found  in  the 
serum  obtained  from  it.  If,  therefore,  we  are  able  to  increase  the 
number  of  antibodies  by  injection  of  more  germs  after  the  animal 
has  developed  an  immunity,  we  are  able  to  produce  an  animal  that 
has  even  greater  protective  power  .than  that  possessed  by  the  regu- 
lar immune  hog.  This  condition  of  high-degree  inmiunity  is  known 
as  hyperinununity,  and  the  animal  having  a  protective  power  of 
this  high  standard  is  known  as  a  hyperimmune.  The  injection  of 
virus  material  to  produce  this  condition  of  h>'perinmiunity  is 
known  as  hyperimmunization. 

This  is  the  essential  process  in  the  manufacture  of  what  is  known 
as  hog-cholera  serum,  as  we  shall  find  when  we  take  up  the  consid- 
eration of  the  method  of  producing  this  very  valuable  therapeutic 
agent.  It  is  the  blood  from  hyperinmiune  hogs  which  is  taken 
for  use  in  protecting  other  hogs  against  the  attacks  of  the  hog- 
cholera  virus.  By  the  process  of  hyperimmunization  the  formation 
of  enormous  numbers  of  the  germ-destroying  antibodies  is  encour- 
aged, and  the  blood  from  one  of  these  animals  is,  accordingly,  a  very 
powerful  protective  agent  in  the  defense  against  attack  by  the 
virus  of  the  disease. 

Summary. — In  considering  the  manner  of  production  of  im- 
munity the  following  interesting  facts  are  worthy  of  reconsidera- 
tion: 

(1)  Inmiunity  is  the  result  of  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  a  large 
number  of  germ-fighting  bodies  which  are  known  as  antibodies. 

(2)  These  antibodies  are  formed  by  the  cells  of  the  animal 
body  as  a  result  of  an  actual  attack  by  germs  or  virus  of  disease. 

(3)  Once  the  cells  of  the  body  acquire  the  knowledge  of  how 
these  antibodies  are  formed,  and  the  important  part  they  play  in 
defense  against  disease,  they  never  neglect  to  keep  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply on  hand.  As  a  result,  the  body  is  always  prepared  to  resist  a 
second  attack  by  these  same  germs. 

(4)  The  antibodies  are  not  damaged  by  withdrawal  of  the  blood 
from  one  animal  and  injection  into  the  body  of  another  animal  of 
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e  same  species  that  does  not  poasesa  an  immunity  to  the  disease 
Bunst  which  they  are  protective  agents. 

(5)  On  the  other  hand,  these  antibodies,  when  injected  into  the 
kIv  of  an  exposed  animal,  act  as  protecting  agents,  and  prevent 

P'fen  attack  of  the  disease  in  the  animal  into  which  they  have  been 
■litjected. 

(6)  In  an  immune  animal  future  attacks  by  the  germs  of  this 
particular  disease  produce  no  symptoms.  They  do,  however, 
Ktimulate  the  further  production  of  germ  fighters  or  antibodies. 

(7)  If  enormous  doses  of  the  disease  virus  are  introduced,  marked 
stimulation  of  the  cells  takes  place,  and  there  is  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  antilxtdies  to  1>p  found  in  the  blood-stream, 

(8)  Injection  of  large  amounts  of  virus  for  purpose  of  stimulating 
antibody  formation  is  known  as  hyperimmunization.  The  ani- 
mal so  treated  is  classed  as  hyperimmune. 

(9)  The  blood  from  one  of  these  hyperimmune  animals  possesses 
unusual  protective  power  when  injected  into  the  body  of  another 
susceptible  animal  which  may  have  been  exposed  to  the  same 


(10)  By  use  of  a  hyperimmune  blood  we  are  able  to  give  much 
smaller  doses  and  get  the  same  amount  of  protection  as  from  enor- 
mous doses  of  blood  from  an  animal  that  has  only  a  simple  im- 
munity. This  materially  lowers  the  cost  of  production  of  the  serum 
and  the  expense  of  treatment. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  HOG-CHOLERA  SERUM 
For  a  number  of  years  hogH'hoiiT!!  scrum  has  only  Imx'H  manu- 
factured by  the  United  States  Government,  the  various  state  ex- 
periment stations,  numerous  large  pharmaceutic  houses,  and  sev- 
eral private  or  commercial  firms  that  sprung  up  here  and  there 
the  country.  In  the  past  year  the  demand  for  serum  has 
ae  so  much  greater  than  the  available  supply  that  a  number 
o(  prominent  veterinarians  over  the  country  have  completed  ar- 
rantcements  to  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  serum  on  a  small 
wale  for  their  own  private  use. 

The  manufacture  of  this  product  is  very  simple,  but,  at  the 

time,  requires  a  very  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elementftry 

iciples  underlpng  its  production,  and,  above  all,  a  most  careful 
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regard  for  cleanliness.  The  watchwords  for  success  in  manufacture 
of  serum  arc  carefulness  and  cleanliness.  With  this  motto  the  man- 
ufacture of  hog-cholera  serum  is  a  comparatively  simple  process. 

Immune  Hogs  Necessary. — The  first  essential  in  the  manu- 
facture of  scrum  is  to  secure  some  immune  hogs  with  which  to 
start.  The  main  point  in  preparing  serum  is  the  production  of  a 
blood  that  contains  an  enonnous  number  of  germ-fightinR  bodies, 
and  this  can  only  be  done  where  we  have  inunune  hogs  that  are 


FHg.  66. — Virus  operating  room  in  State  Scrum  Plant  at  Nashvilk,  Tenn. 
Giving  intravenous  injection  of  virus  for  production  of  hyperimm unity. 

capable  of  receiving  large  doses  of  virulent  blood  without  harmful 
effect. 

In  securing  these  immune  hogs  there  are  two  principal  soorees 
of  supply.  One  means  is  to  secure  hogs  that  have  passed  through 
an  attack  of  cholera  and  have  been  left  with  an  acquired  immunity. 
This  source  of  supply  is,  however,  very  Hmited,  and,  as  such  ani- 
mals are  highly  prized  for  breeding  purpose-s,  the  ejcpense  would  be 
almost  prohibitive. 

The  better  method  is  to  purchase  animab  that  have  been  re- 
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,  eently  given  the  aimultaneous  or  double  treatment.  In  such  ani- 
mals there  is  produced  a  permanent  type  of  active  immunity,  as  a 
result  of  which  these  hogs  can  he  given  enormous  doses  of  hog- 
cholera  virus  without  any  effect  other  than  stimulation  of  the 
production  of  antibodies. 

In  these  cases  where  it  is  not  easy  to  secure  hogs  that  have 
already  received  the  ^multaneous  treatment,  the  next  best  plan  is 
I  to  secure  a  number  of  swine  and  inject  them  by  the  double  method. 
I  Ib  this  way  immunity  is  produced,  and  we  have  a  herd  of  our  own 
tdy  for  use.  This  last  plan  has  one  disadvantage,  in  that  it  will 
e  necessary  to  wait  for  a  few  weeks  before  beginning  the  process  of 
Qrperimmunization.  In  serum  plants  where  check  pigs  aa*  used 
9  test  serum  the  pigs  that  are  treated  by  simultaneous  method  in 
sting  out  the  potency  of  the  serum  can  be  kept,  and  allowed  to 
1  pasture  for  several  weeks  until  they  reach  the  necessary 
■  to  make  their  use  for  serum  production  profitable.  In  this 
ler  a  constant  supply  of  immune  hogs  will  be  on  hand  after  the 
L  few  months  the  plant  b  in  operation. 

Some  serum  manufacturers  who  are  afraid  of  or  opposed  to  the 
ruble  method  of  treatment  produce  immune  hogs  by  giving  a 
e  of  serum  to  a  number  of  hugs,  and  then  turning  them  into  a 
1  that  is  infected  with  cholera  virus  by  the  presence  of  h<^ 
Ic  with  the  disease.  This  method  is  a  little  uncertain,  as  all  of  the 
B  eo  treated  may  not  develop  a  permanent  type  of  immunity. 
i  most  certain  and  the  most  economic  method  of  securing  im- 
I  is  by  injecting  as  many  as  are  needed  by  the  double  or 
■iwnultaneous  method.  It  is  necessary  to  wait  for  at  least  twenty- 
<fae  days  after  giving  of  this  double  treatment  before  further  injec- 
tions  are  given  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  condition  known  as 
liyperimmunity.  This  wait  is  necessary  in  order  to  give  the  ceils 
«f  the  body  time  in  which  to  accustom  themselves  to  the  work  of 
manufacturing  the  needed  antibodies  with  which  to  withstand  the 
[  ^oorinoue  doses  uf  virus  blood  that  are  to  be  given  later  on. 

Source  of  Virulent  Blood.— As  the  next  step  in  the  process  of 

I  manufacture  it  is  necessary  to  inject  into  the  body  of  these 

e  hogs  a  large  dose  of  virulent  blood.    This  virus  blood  con- 

1  enormous  amount  of  the  germs  or  virus  that  produces 

lelera,  and  the  object  of  the  injection  is  to  stimulate  the 
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cells  of  this  animars  body  to  the  production  of  the  highest  possible 
number  of  antibodies.  The  means  of  obtaining  this  virus  blood 
is  the  biggest  problem  in  the  manufacture  of  hog-cholera  serum, 
and  many  solutions  have  been  offered. 

Stock-yard  Virus, — ^The  easiest  means  of  securing  virus  is  by 
sending  men  to  the  slaughtering  plants  where  hogs  are  killed,  or 
make  some  arrangements  with  the  proprietors  of  these  slaughtering 
plants  to  secure  the  blood  from  all  animals  killed  that  are  suffering 
from  cholera.  Where  this  is  done,  the  usual  plan  is  to  take  these 
hogs  that  show  signs  of  cholera  when  received  in  the  stock-yards, 
and  when  they  are  killed  the  blood  from  them  is  saved  and  in- 
jected into  the  immune  hogs  for  the  purpose  of  producing  cholera 
senmi.  In  some  cases  an  effort  is  made  to  observe  these  animals 
after  slaughter  and  examine  them  for  lesions  of  cholera. 

This  plan  is  the  cheapest  way  out  of  the  difficult  problem,  but 
it  is  also  the  least  desireable.  Virus  obtained  in  this  manner  is 
always  of  questionable  potency,  and  very  often  is  drawn  under 
conditions  that  do  not  tend  to  furnish  a  product  that  is  free  from 
contamination  with  other  germs  as  well  as  the  germs  of  cholera. 
This  is  a  very  important  matter.  The  purity  and  strength  of  the 
virus  is  of  the  most  extreme  importance  in  determining  the  quality 
of  the  serum  that  will  result.  Low-grade  virus  means  a  low-grade 
serum,  and  this  means  poor  results  when  the  serum  is  used  in  the 
field. 

In  the  manufacture  of  hog-cholera  serum  it  is  desirable  that  we 
obtain  a  virus  of  the  highest  possible  disease-producing  power. 
The  more  powerful  or  virulent  the  virus,  the  more  pronounced 
will  be  the  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  tissue  cells.  This  means 
more  antibodies,  and  the  more  antibodies  that  are  formed,  the  more 
potent  will  be  the  serum  that  results.  In  using  a  slaughter-house 
virus  we  have  no  means  of  determining  whether  the  virus  present 
is  of  a  powerful  grade  or  of  a  low  type  of  disease-producing  quality. 
Where  it  is  desired  to  produce  the  highest  possible  quality  of 
senun  this  means  of  securing  virus  should  not  be  considered. 

Field  Virus, — Another  method  of  obtaining  virus  blood  for 
hyperimmunization  purposes  is  to  draw  blood  from  those  animals 
which  are  first  attacked  at  the  beginning  of  an  outbreak.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  virus  of  cholera  is  always  apparently  a  little 
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more  powerful  or  viruJent  at  the  commencement  of  an  outbreak 
than  it  is  later  on.  As  a  result,  if  we  take  the  first  few  animals  that 
appear  real  sick  when  the  disease  first  appears  on  a  farm  and 
bleed  them,  we  obtain  a  virus  that  is  usually  of  high  quality.  This 
method  for  securing  virus  is  a  practical  one  when  the  laboratory 
is  conducted  by  a  state  experiment  station,  and  men  are  con- 
stantly in  the  field  who  are  trained  in  the  manner  of  drawing  and 
handling  of  virus.  In  the  state  of  Ohio  this  plan  is  followed  to  a 
verj-  large  extent,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  officials  there  that 
they  are  getting  a  virus  which  is  of  very  high  quality.  This  plan 
has  another  advantage,  in  that  it  is  comparatively  cheap.  By 
selecting  those  animals  that  are  very  sick  at  the  time  the  farm  is 
^Hsited  by  the  state  inspectors,  it  is  usually  possible  to  secure  the 
consent  of  the  farmer  to  kill  them,  as  he  recognizes  that  they  are 
almost  certain  to  die  anyway. 

Injection  Method. — The  third  and,  I  believe,  the  most  practical 
method  of  securing  hog-cholera  virus  for  this  work  is  to  secure 
a  virus  that  is  of  the  highest  obtainable  quality,  and  then  repro- 
duce this  strain  of  virus  by  injecting  it  into  the  body  of  a  number 
cf  small  shoats  that  pos.'iess  no  immunity.  In  this  manner  the 
--virus  is  pven  an  opportunity  to  reproduce  in  the  body  of  the  pigs, 
and  is  recovered  a  few  days  later  in  its  most  powerful  form.  Virus 
«btained  from  young  shoats  is  always  mure  powerful  than  that 
obtained  from  older  anunals,  and  for  this  reasim  It  is  desirable 
to  use  animals  ranging  from  t>0  to  100  pounds  for  this  purpose. 
By  this  method  a  virus  is  obtained  that  is  of  known  potency, 
and  also  it  can  be  drawn  under  conditions  which  ensure  its  being 
of  the  highest  standard  of  purity.  By  this  frequent  passage  of 
the  virulent  material  through  the  body  of  young  animab  the 
potency  of  the  virus  is  kept  at  a  high  standard,  and  this  ensures 
a  powerful  serum.  In  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry Serum  Plant  at  Ames,  Iowa,  Dr.  Niles  has  used  the  same 
strain  of  virus  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  produces  a  serum  of  un- 
questionable strength  and  protective  power,  as  shown  by  the  re- 
suita  of  repeated  field  triiils. 

The  greatest  disadvantage  to  this  method  of  securing  virus 
blood  is  the  cost.  Young  shnata  of  this  size  and  age  are  rather 
hard  to  obtain,  especially  if  the  serum  plant  b  not  located  at  some 
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large  packing  center.  Farmers  do  not  care  to  sell  pigs  of  this 
weight,  as  they  are  just  beginning  at  this  age  to  get  to  the  point 
where  they  will  show  a  profit.  Last  summer  it  was  necessary  for 
the  Ames  plant  to  offer  as  high  as  12  and  13  cents  a  pound  for 
pigs  of  this  weight.  As  the  amount  of  virus  neetled  is  large,  and 
the  amount  of  blood  obtainable  from  a  single  pig  of  this  weight  very 
small,  it  ean  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  production  of  virus  blood  in 
this  manner  is  quite  high.    In  fact,  the  greatest  expense  attached 


Fig.  57. — Pens  in  which  hoga  are  placed  tor  piTOluction  of  vims  blood. 
Similar  pens  are  ueed  for  housing  of  animals  used  in  serum  teste.  (Photo  by 
H.  K,  Mulford  Co.) 


to  the  manufacture  of  hog-cholera  serum  is  the  cost  of  the  virus 
blood.  If  some  means  could  be  devised  for  cutting;  down  this  cost, 
without  decreasing  the  quality  of  the  virus,  there  would  be  a  b^ 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  serum  treatment. 

Manner  of  Securing  Virus  Blood.— The  method  of  securing 
virus  blood  by  means  of  injection  of  susceptible  pigs  with  a  virus 
of  known  quality  is  so  far  superior  to  other  methods  that  it  would 
seem  advisable  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  this  method: 


[As  already  stated,  there  is  selected  for  this  purpose  a  virus  that 
f  the  very  best  quality  obtainable.  This  is  injected  in  doses  of 
to  5  c.c,  into  the  muscles  of  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh.  The 
ijerted  pig  is  then  placed  in  a  pen  and  allowed  to  remain  there 
s  if  DothiQg  had  happened.  He  is  given  the  usual  feed  at  the 
sual  time  each  day,  and  every  morning  the  temperature  should  !» 
Jten  and  record  made  of  same.  Usually  about  the  evening  of 
le  fourth  day  there  will  be  noted  a  considerable  degree  of  fever, 
ad  by  the  fifth  day  visible  evidences  of  cholera  will  be  noticeable, 
lie  pig  will  be  seen  to  be  off  feed  and  may  appear  droopy  and  be 
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—Table  Tor  virus  bleeding;  horiioiita]  podtioii. 
State  Serum  Plant. 


»  at  Teuneasee 


[  Be  is  now  ready  to  be  killed,  and  most  authorities  ^^ree  that 
B  better  to  kill  the  virus  jiig  just  as  soon  as  pos.'^iblc  after  pro- 
ounced  evidences  of  cholera  develop,  rather  than  wait  until  he 
I  in  a  dying  condition.  In  some  ca.ses  it  will  take  longer  than 
ve  daj-s  for  signs  of  the  disease  to  make  themselves  noticeable 
1  these  virus  pigs.  This  in  large  measure  depends  upon  the 
Irength  or  potency  of  the  vims  blood  used.  The  virus  used  at  the 
lines  serum  plant  produces  loss  of  appetite  and  marked  rise  in 
emperature,  as  a  rule,  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day. 
Bleeding  of  Vims  Pigs.^ — The  sick  animal  is  now  removed  to  the 
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bleeding  room,  which  is  a  specially  prepared  room  set  aside  in 
the  serum  plant  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  this  blood  under 
the  most  cleanly  conditions  possible.  This  room  is  prepared 
with  all  the  care  of  an  operating  room  in  one  of  our  large  city  hos- 
pitals and  is  kept  scrupulously  clean,  the  great  object  at  all  times 
being  to  ensure  the  utmost  degree 
When  the  sick  shoat  is  brought 
of  cleanliness. 

into  the  bleeding  room  he  is  at  once 
securely  fastened  to  a  table  which 
will  permit  of  one  end  being  raised 
so  as  to  allow  the  head  and  neck  to 
be  on  a  lower  level  than  the  rest 
of  the  body.  This  aids  in  the  bleed- 
ing process,  and  enables  the  opera- 
tor to  secure  a  larger  amount  of 
blood.  As  this  virus  is  very  expen- 
sive it  is  desirable  to  obtain  every 
possible  drop.  The  pig  is  now 
sfturely  strapped  to  the  table  and 
I  horoughly  washed  around  the  point 
I  if  iirciposed  operation.  This  is  done 
first,  with  soap.  wat«r,  and  some  good 
disinfectant  solution,  such  a;^  creo- 
lin.  After  a  thorough  scrubbing  of 
the  neck  and  anterior  part  of  the 
rhest,  the  parts  are  washed  with 
alcohol  and  then  painted  with  tinc- 
ture of  iodin.  This  renders  the 
skin  as  clean  and  free  from  germs 
as  it  is  possible  to  get  it.  This 
work  is  done  by  an  assistant,  and 
the  operator  who  is  to  do  the  bleed- 
ing now  commences  his  work. 
The  virus  is  obtained  by  bleeding  from  the  lai^e  blood-vessels 
located  in  the  neck.  An  incision  is  made  in  the  midline  of  the  neck 
and  the  vessels  exposed.  There  are  a  number  of  ways  of  witb- 
drawing  the  blood.    The  most  common  method  is  to  amply  cut- 


Fig.  59.— Throat  incision  for 
virus  bleeding.  (Photo  bv  Dr. 
Geo.  R.  White.) 
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fjss  the  large  blood-vessels  and  catch  the  blood  in  clean  bottles 
it  escapes  from  the  wound  thus  made.  A  somewhat  moro 
Cleanly  method  is  to  introduce  a  hollow  metal  or  glass  tube  into 
the  blood-vessel  and  allow  the  blood  to  flow  through  this  tube. 


» 


liolo  by  Dr.  Geo.  E.  White.) 


In  cither  case  the  openitor  is  provided  with  large-sized  buttles 
'^t  jtmall  buckets,  which  have  bwn  thoroughly  wa.shed  and  further 
'**«!  of  gf^rms  by  sterilization  in  an  oven.  Into  these  clean, 
•^rm-free  containers  the  virus  blood  is  allowed  to  flow.  Every 
Precaution  is  observed  to  see  that  no  dirt  enters  the  vessel  with 
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the  blood.  For  this  purpoae  tlio  pig  is  covered  over  usually  with 
a  clean  white  sheet  that  has  been  previously  dipped  in  a  solulioo 
of  one  of  the  powerful  disinfectants,  the  object  of  this  being  to 
prevent  any  dirt  from  the  skin  of  the  animal  falling  into  the 
bottle  or  other  t-ontainer  along  with  the  blood. 

Toward  tlu'  cnil  nf  tin-  lilfiedingit  isof  advantage  to  loosen  the 
front  legs  of  Ihr  ^ihueuiI    mkI  pt'rforrn  artificial  rcspirat.or>'  move- 


Fig.  61. — Bleeding  for  vinia.    iShoning  use  of  tube  for  drawing  blood,     (Photo  ' 
by  Dr.  Geo.  R.  White.) 

ments,  as  this  aids  in  emptying  the  larger  blood-vessels  and  in- 
creases the  amount  of  virus  blood  obtained. 

A.s  a  further  precaution  against  any  contamination  of  this  virus 
blood  with  germs  of  other  kind  than  those  of  cholera,  the  operator 
who  is  to  do  the  bleeding  should  thoroughly  wash  his  hands  in 
soap  and  water  and  effective  disinfectant  solutions  before  com- 
mencing the  work.  In  fact,  he  should  make  just  the  same  prepara- 
tion that  he  would  make  if  he  were  about  to  perform  an  operation 
upon  the  organs  of  the  abdominal  cavity.    The  knife  and  other 
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instnimentB  should  be  perfectly  clean  and  should  be  handled  by 
DO  one  except  the  operator.  It  b  also  advisable  for  this  man  to 
wear  a  perfectly  clean  white  gown  or  white  duck  suit,  a  clean  one 
being  provided  every  morning. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  animal  ceases  to  bleed  a  clean  cotton  stopper 
should  be  inserted  into  the  bottle,  to  prevent  entrance  of  dust 
and  dirt  from  the  air.  These  bottles  and  corks  f^hould,  of  course, 
be  prepared  beforeliand  by  thorough  washing  of  the  bottles, 
followed  by  rinsing  in  boiling  wat^r  and  sterilization  with  dry 
heat.  The  corks  should  be  in  the  bottle  at  time  of  sterilization 
in  the  oven,  and  in  this  manner  they  are  sterilized  at  the  same 
lime  with  the  bottles. 

The  virus  blood  should  be  immediately  shaken  as  soon  as  drawn 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  formation  of  a  clot.  This  can 
be  done  by  hand  or  in  a  regular  machine  provided  for  the  purpose. 
In  small  plants  the  virus  bottles  are  usually  shaken  by  hand  for 
several  minutes.  This  causes  all  the  ciot-forming  materials  to 
gather  in  shreds,  and  leaves  the  balance  of  the  blood  as  a  clear, 
red  liquid. 

After  shaking  for  a  few  minutes,  the  blood  is  then  poured  into 
u  large  filter  funnel  and  filtered  through  several  layers  of  clean 
cdlton  or  gauze.  This  filters  out  all  the  clot  and  allows  only  the 
serum  and  blood  cells  to  pass  through.  It  is  now  received  in 
another  perfectly  sterile  bottle,  corked  with  a  clean  cotton  stopper, 
and  set  aside  for  future  use.  This  filtered  blood  constitutes  the 
finished  \'irus,  which  is  used  for  injection  into  the  immune' animals 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulation  of  the  production  of  immune  bodice. 

There  is  one  other  method  of  drawing  virus  that  is  practised 
by  a  few  serum  manufacturers.  This  is  by  means  of  injection  of 
salt  solution  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  later  withdrawing  this 
fluid.  About  1000  to  1200  c.c.  of  normal  salt  solution  are  injected 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  the  virus  animal.  Two  hours  later 
the  animal  ia  killed  and  the  salt  solution  recovered  from  the  abdo- 
men- This  method  is  used  by  Dr.  Craig  at  Purdue  University, 
but  does  not  seem  to  meet  with  any  very  general  favor  by  other 
scrum  manufacturers.  Dr.  Craig,  however,  reports  very  gooti 
mcceas  with  the  method,  and  the  serum  produced  at  the  Purdue 
tot  is  well  above  the  average  in  quality.    Still  another  means  of 
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obtaining  virus  is  to  place  healtliy  shoats  in  an  infected  feed  lot 
and  allow  them  to  contract  the  disease.  These  shoats  are  then 
bled  in  the  usual  manner  and  the  blood  so  obtained  used  for  in- 
jection purposes. 

Regardless  of  the  method  of  securing  virus  that  may  be  used, 
a  postmortem  examination  should  be  made  of  the  virus  pigs  after 
slaughter.  All  the  organs  usually  affected  by  liog-cholera  should 
be  examined  and  their  condition  noted.  The  skin  should  be  noted 
for  evidences  of  discoloration;  the  lymph-glands  should  t>c  exposed 


Fip.  02.— Exterior  of  bU-ixling  room  at  H.  K.  Multord  planl.  Philadclphi 

and  swelling  and  congestion  looked  for;  the  oi^ans  of  the  abdomi- 
nal and  thoracic  cavities  should  be  observed,  and  especially  the 
condition  of  the  intestines,  spleen,  lungs,  and  kidneys.  There 
should  be  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  a  diagnosis  of  cholera, 
and  the  more  acute  in  type  the  disease  appears  to  have  been,  the 
more  available  the  virus.  Evidence  of  mixed  infection,  or  of  a 
severe  jaundice,  is  undesirable,  and  blood  from  such  animals 
should  not  be  used  for  virus  injections.  Especially  should  this 
be  the  case  if  there  are  any  signs  of  abscess  formation  in  the  body 
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or  any  evidence  of  blood-poisoning.  Slight  pneumonia  is  permis- 
sible, but  I  question  if  blood  should  be  used  where  there  is  marked 
consolidation  of  one  entire  lung  or  of  both  lungs.  The  object 
should  be  to  obtain  a  virus  that  is  absolutely  pure,  and  of  just  as 
high  a  strength  as  it  is  possible  to  produce. 

Especially  should  this  be  in^sted  upon  where  virus  is  being 
drawn  to  send  into  the  field  for  use  in  giving  the  double  method  of 
treatment.  Virus  blood  intended  for  use  for  this  purpose  must  be 
of  unquestionable  quality.  Any  mixed  infection  with  the  germs 
of  other  diseases  might  prove  sufficient  to  cause  very  disappointing 
results.  Hog-cholera  serum  which  is  used  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  the  virus  in  these  injections  is  only  a  protective  agent  against  the 
germs  of  hog-cholera,  and  will  not  afford  protection  against  the 
germs  of  pneumonia,  pyemia,  and  various  other  infectious  diseases. 

Cultures  as  a  Source  of  Virus.— Recent  investigators  in  Ger- 
many have  made  attempts  to  culture  the  virus  of  hog-cholera  on 
artificial  media.  Some  success  has  been  reported  recently  in  Ibis 
rrganl.  Some  workers  have  reported  that  they  have  been  able  to 
carry  the  cholera  virus  through  several  generations  on  culture- 
media,  and  then,  by  injection  into  pigs,  have  again  produced  the 
diaeane.  This  is  a  statement  that  carries  large  possibilities.  If 
this  be  possible,  we  may  have  placed  in  our  hands  a  method  of 
securing  cholera  virus  at  a  ver>-  small  expense  and  in  a  very  pure 
funu.  Such  a  source  of  virus  would  have  a  most  beneficial  result 
in  toweling  its  cost,  and,  incidentally,  would  very  much  decrease  the 
cost  of  production  of  serum  itself,  as  the  cost  of  the  virus  is  one  of 
the  principal  elements  in  the  high  cost  of  serum  production. 
Further  investigations  along  this  line  are  being  carried  on  Iwth  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  with  the  vast  number  of  capable 
men  now  engaged  in  the  work  there  can  be  but  little  question  that 
the  outcome  is  certain  to  be  favorable  in  the  near  future.  It  seems 
almost  impossible  for  the  actual  cause  of  the  disease  to  remain  a 
mystery  very  much  longer,  and  with  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of 
the  disease  it  seems  highly  probable  that  methods  for  its  successful 
culture  will  rapidly  follow.  This  will  at  once  simplify  the  matter 
uf  virus  production  and  serum  manufacture. 

Method  of  HyperimmunizatJon. — After  the  virus  blood  has  l)een 
vithdrawn  and  the  clot  removed  it  is  set  aside  in  a  cool  place  until 
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ready  to  use.  No  addition  of  any  kind  is  made  to  the  virus  that  is 
intended  for  hyperimmunizing  purposes,  and,  where  possible,  it  is 
used  within  twenty-four  hours  after  it  has  been  drawn. 

The  immune  animal  which  is  to  be  treated  is  then  brought  into 
the  hyperimmunizing  room  and  prepared  for  the  operation.  In 
selection  of  animals  for  use  as  immunes  there  are  a  few  points  that 
should  be  kept  in  mind,  as  they  will  very  much  facilitate  the  work. 
In  the  first  place,  animals  selected  for  this  purpose  should  prefer- 
ably be  of  the  long,  rangy  type.  The  bacon  type  of  animal  seems 
to  give  a  better  sermn,  stands  injecting  and  bleeding  better,  and 
gives  more  serum  per  pound  weight  than  those  of  the  lard  tjrpe. 
Another  desirable  advantage  for  the  immune  hog  is  a  rather  heavy 
ear  with  prominent  veins.  This  is  especially  of  importance  where 
the  virus  is  to  be  injected  by  the  intravenous  method.  A  long  tail 
is  another  desirable  feature,  as  this  insures  sufficient  amount  of  tail 
to  allow  of  the  numerous  bleedings  that  are  to  follow. 

In  addition  to  being  immune  from  cholera,  the  hog  to  be  in- 
jected with  virus  should  also  be  free  from  tuberculosis,  as  it  would 
be  highly  undesirable  to  send  out  a  serum  drawn  from  an  animal 
that  was  suffering  from  this  disease.  Such  a  serum  would  very 
likely  contain  germs  of  tuberculosis,  and  its  injection  in  a  herd 
could  not  be  followed  by  other  than  bad  results.  The  presence  or 
absence  of  tuberculosis  in  the  immune  animals  can  be  readily  tested 
by  means  of  the  intradermal  or  skin  test,  injecting  1  or  2  drops 
of  tuberculin  between  the  layers  of  the  skin.  On  examination  of 
the  injected  spot  twenty-four  hours  later  a  severe  inflammatory 
zone  indicates  presence  of  tuberculosis  in  the  animal. 

Testing  Immunity. — The  immunity  of  the  animals  to  cholera 
can  also  be  tested  by  placing  them  for  several  days  in  an  infected 
feed  lot.  This  should  always  be  done  in  the  case  of  animals  that 
are  bought  as  immunes,  with  a  history  of  having  passed  through 
an  attack  of  cholera.  In  the  case  of  those  that  are  treated  on  the 
place  by  means  of  the  double  treatment,  they  can  be  immediately 
turned  into  an  infected  feed  lot  without  any  danger,  and,  if  they  re- 
main well  at  the  end  of  the  three-week  period  which  should  elapse 
between  giving  of  the  double  treatment  and  hyperimmunization, 
they  may  safely  be  regarded  as  suitable  subjects  for  injection  with 
the  large  doses  of  virus. 
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In  injection  of  the  virus  it  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  restrain  the 
limal  in  some  sort  of  suitable  apparatus.  For  this  purpose  a 
large  number  of  appliances  and  crates  have  been  devised.  Prac- 
Ucally  every  serum  manufacturer  has  some  sort  of  apparatus  of  his 
own  for  the  purpose.  At  some  plants  the  hog  is  simply  strapped 
down  firmly  on  a  flat  operating  table.  In  others  it  is  fastened 
in  a  stanchion.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  secured  in  some 
form  of  crat^'.  The  main  object  is  to  secure  the  animal  with  the 
least  amount  of  inconvenience  and  handling,  and  at  tht-  same  time 


I 


fig,  63. — HypcrimmuniiiDg  by  intravaioiu  method.      (Photo  by  Dr.  Oco. 
R.  WTiite.) 

li&ve  the  bead  accessible  to  the  operator.    The  apparatus  shown  in 
Hg.  63  is  a  very  suitable  one. 

Either  before  being  placed  in  the  crate  or  immediately  aftei^ 
ivard  the  animal  should  be  weighed.  In  most  plants  the  crates  ar« 
arranged  on  rollers,  so  that  they  can  be  rolled  on  the  platform 
scales  as  soon  as  the  animal  has  been  secured  in  position  and  the 
-weight  taken.  The  weight  of  the  crate  is  already  determined 
1^'  previous  weighing,  and  this,  subtracted  from  the  total  weight, 
lOVcs  the  weight  of  the  animal.  These  figures  should  then  be  care- 
fully recorded  on  the  record  card  of  this  animal.     The  weight  b  of 
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importance  not  only  at  the  time  of  injection,  but  alao  is  ease&tiai  E;^^^' 
for  comparative  purposes  later  on  when  bleeding  is  oommeoced.  V-k^^'^^ 
Every  animal  should  show  a  gain  in  weight  during  the  wedc  ortm  I  -  -^  '~^ 
days  that  elapse  between  date  of  hyperinununixation  and  themak^  I  v  ^^^  P 
ing  of  the  first  tail  bleeding.  I  >^*' 

Methods  of  Injection, — The  weight  having  been  taken,  and  thci       ■;  --' 
animal  securely  fastened  in  position,  we  are  now  ready  to  proce&d       ■  *^  ^ 
with  the  operation  of  hyperimmunizing.    There  are  several  wa>r^ 
of  injecting  the  virus  blood  into  the  body  of  the  inimime  hog,  tli.^ 
more  important  being: 

(1)  By  intravenous  injection. 

(2)  By  subcutaneous  injection. 

(3)  By  intraperitoneal  injection. 
Of  these  three  methods,  the  one  most  used  in  this  country  is  tk— le 

intravenous.     Each  of  the  other  methods  have  some  advocat^it^rs, 
but,  in  the  main,  their  principal  advantage  is  the  fact  that  they  a 
easier  than  the  intra vcnious.     In  every  other  respect  they  are  le 
desirable,  and  the  serum  obtained  by  use  of  either  subcutaneoi— -»^ 
or  intraperitoneal  injection  is  not  of  as  reliable  a  character  hs 
secured  when  the  intravenous  method  is  used.     Intravenous  ic: 
jection  has  tlie  one  objection  that  it  is  somewhat  more  difficult  t^  ^^^^ 
give,  especially  in  the  hands  of  the  Ix^ginner.     The  vein  is  ofter"^ 
hard  to  locate,  and  own  after  months  of  work  oixirators  freciuentlr-^^ 
have  trouble  in  iiitroducinp  the  nwdle  into  the  vein  and  securinf^^*^ 
injection  of  the  large  amount  of  virus  blood   neccssarj*^  for  this 
purpose.  ^    js^ 

Point  of  Injection. — In  giving  the  intravenous  injection  prac-       ^   ,^ 
tically  all  operators  make  us(*  of  the  large  veins  on  the  upper  surface  ^ 

of  the  ear.  These  veins  are  (comparatively  large  and  can  be  con- 
veniently reached.  As  soon  as  the  hog  has  been  secured  in  the  crate 
and  the  weight  taken,  the  operator  examines  each  ear,  and  selects 
the  one  which  seems  to  offer  the  more  suitable  vein.  This  ear  is 
then  carefully  washed  with  soap  and  water  and  one  of  the  disinfect- 
ant solutions,  liquor  cresolis  compound  being  the  most  commonly 
usod.  This  is  followed  by  shaving  of  the  hair  from  the  ear  and  a 
wash  with  alcohol,  after  which  the  ear  is  allowed  to  dry  by  evapo-  ^ 

ration  of  the  alcohol.     It  is  now  ready  for  the  injection. 

The  virus,  obtained  and  prepared  as  described  in  a  preceding  ^ 
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paragraph,  \s  now  made  ready  for  use.  It  is  poured  into  a  large 
bottle  which  is  graduated  along  one  side,  to  show  the  amount  of 
virus  it  contains  and  the  amount  that  is  being  injected.  This 
bottle  is  provided  with  a  cork  containing  two  holes,  in  each  of  which 
is  inserted  a  glass  tube.  One  of  these  glass  tubes  merely  passes 
through  the  cork  and  opens  into  the  top  part  of  the  bottle.  To  this 
tube  a  small  hand-pump  is  attached,  by  means  of  which  air  can  be 
force<i  into  the  Vtottle.  This  air  raises  the  atmospheric  pressure 
in  the  bottle  and  forces  the  blood  out  through  the  other  glass  tube, 
which  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  Attached  to  the 
upper  end  of  this  long  glass  tube  is  a  rubber  tube,  2  or  3  feet  in 
length,  and  on  the  end  of  this  a  needle  intended  for  introduction 
into  the  vein.  This  needle  is  hollow,  and  allows  of  the  passage  of 
the  vims  blood  from  the  rubber  tubing  into  the  vein  of  the  animal. 
Needless  to  say,  this  bottle,  the  glass  tubes,  rubber  hose,  and  needle 
are  all  carefully  cleaned  and  rendered  free  from  germs  by  boiling 
before  use. 

Many  different  types  of  needle  have  been  devi.sed  for  use  in 
this  intravenous  work.  Some  are  simple  straight  needles,  others 
have  a  curved  point,  others  have  a  pecuUar  curve  to  enable  the 
■operator  to  get  a  more  firm  hold  on  them,  and  more  carefully  guide 
thor  introduction  into  the  vein,  while  still  others  arc  specially 
ground,  to  prevent  penetration  through  both  walls  of  the  vein. 
Almost  ever>'  man  has  some  special  preference  for  some  particular 
type  of  needle.  A  needle  that  is  convenient  for  one  man  may  prove 
ver>'  awkward  for  another.  The  best  plan  is  to  trj'  the  various 
types  until  you  get  one  that  seems  to  particularly  suit  your  needs, 
and  then  stick  to  it,  or  have  the  manufacturer  make  any  change  in 
h  that  appears  to  be  especially  desirable  from  your  standpoint. 

Estmuting  Dose  of  Viius. — Estimation  of  the  dose  of  the  virus 
blood  to  be  given  is  a  verj'  simple  matter.  It  is  merely  a  question 
of  the  practice  of  the  individual  manufacturer.  With  a  gtxtd  virus 
of  high  potency  an  injection  of  5  c.c.  of  virus  blood  for  each  pound 
weight  of  the  animal  is  usually  sufficient.  This  i?  the  dose  used  at 
the  Ames  serum  plant  and  a  number  of  the  state  plants.  Some 
men  advocate  giving  as  high  aa  7  c.c.  of  virus  per  pound,  but,  with 
a  good  virus,  this  ian^e  dose  is  unneccsaarj-.  One  of  the  advantages 
of  the  intravenous  method  is  the  fact  that  it  requires  less  virus  by 
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this  method  than  by  either  of  the  others  mentioned.  In  the  intra- 
venous injection  every  bit  of  the  virus  enters  the  bloodnstream  and 
none  is  wasted.  By  the  other  methods  it  is  always  a  matter  of 
doubt  just  how  much  will  be  absorbed,  and  this  means  that  larger 
doses  must  be  given  in  order  to  insure  favorable  results. 

Figuring  on  the  basis  of  5  c.c.  to  the  pound  weight  of  the 
animal,  a  250-pound  hog  would  receive  1250  c.c,  or  about  2^ 
pints  of  virus  blood.  When  we  consider  that  ^  of  1  c.c.  of  this 
same  virus  would  be  sufficient  to  kill  a  hog  of  this  size  that  had 
no  immunity  to  cholera,  we  can  get  some  idea  of  the  powerful  pro- 
tection that  is  given  by  the  simultaneous  method  of  treatment. 
An  anunal  that  three  weeks  before  would  have  been  killed  within 
ten  days  by  the  injection  of  ^  c.c.  of  virulent  blood,  now  receives 
two  thousand  times  this  dose  of  the  same  virus  and  shows  no  bad 
results.  This  in  itself  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  arguments  pos- 
sible to  offer  in  favor  of  the  widespread  use  of  the  simultaneous 
treatment.  If  this  treatment  will  show  such  results  as  this  at  the 
serum  plants,  it  will  show  equally  good  results  in  the  feed-lots  of  the 
com  belt  where  hogs  are  produced  in  such  large  numbers. 

As  a  matter  of  actual  experience,  it  is  found  in  the  senmi-manu- 
facturing  plants  that  the  hogs  given  these  large  doses  of  hog-cholera 
virus  for  the  purpose  of  hyperimmunization  show  Uttle  or  no  ill 
effects  from  the  treatment.  There  may  be  a  slight  droopiness  for 
an  hour  or  so,  and  the  animal  may  get  a  little  sick  at  the  stomach 
and  vomit  immediately  after  being  released  from  the  crate,  but 
there  is  no  sign  of  bad  effects  on  the  following  morning,  and  a  week 
afterward,  when  the  first  tail-bleeding  is  made,  the  hog  should  show 
a  gain  in  weight  of  several  pounds. 

Introducing  the  Needle. — The  next  and,  in  fact,  the  most  diffi- 
cult step  in  the  operation  of  hyperimmunization  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  needle  into  the  vein  of  the  ear.  The  vein  to  be  used  is 
selected,  and  the  thumb  and  forefinger  placed  upon  it  near  the  base 
of  the  ear.  By  compressing  it  gently  at  this  point  between  these 
fingers  the  flow  of  blood  toward  the  heart  is  temporarily  shut  off 
and  the  vein  swells  up  along  its  course.  This  makes  it  more  prom- 
inent and  increases  the  ease  of  inserting  the  needle. 

The  needle  should  be  detached  from  the  rubber  hose  that  leads 
from  the  bottle  containing  the  virus.    It  should  be  firmly  grasped 
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between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  right  haiid,  and,  by  a 
quick  movement,  sharply  plunged  through  the  skin  and  under- 
l>'ing  tissues  into  the  lumen  of  the  vein.  It  can  be  easily  told  when 
the  needle  is  in  the  vein,  as  blood  will  flow  out  through  the  opening 
in  the  needle.  The  hose  is  now  quickly  attached,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  air  in  the  bottle  raised  by  gently  compressing  the  rubljer 
bulb  a  few  times.  By  repeating  this  pressure  at  regular  int*r\'als 
a  constant  flow  of  blood  can  be  kept  up  through  the  needle  and 
into  the  vein,  Thb  flow  should  be  continuous,  but  not  too  rapid, 
the  usual  time  taken  to  inject  a  200-pound  hog  being  about  twenty 
minutes  to  a  half-hour. 

When  the  desired  amount  of  virus  has  been  injected  the  needle 
Ls  removed,  and  tbe  opening  in  the  skin  of  the  ear  washed  off  with 
alcohol  or  touched  with  tincture  of  iodin.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  also 
apply  a  small  amount  of  styptic  collodion  or  tar  to  keep  flies  from 
collecting  upon  the  puncture  wound  and  forming  a  sore.  The 
animal  is  then  loosened  and  turned  out  of  the  crate  into  a  lot. 

Before  finally  releasing  the  animal  a  tag  bearing  an  identifica- 
tion number  should  be  attached  to  the  opposite  ear  by  means  of 
a  hog  ring.  This  number  should  be  copied  on  the  record  card  of 
the  animal  and  serves  as  a  means  of  future  identification. 

This  record  card  should  show  the  numlwr  of  the  animal,  color, 
sex,  weight,  date  of  uajection.  temperature,  and  amount  of  virus 
given.  One  week  later  this  card  is  sent  to  the  bleeding  room  with 
the  hog,  and  serves  as  a  comparative  record  for  determining  the 
condition  of  the  animal  as  a  result  of  the  injection  of  the  virus. 

For  the  first  twelve  hours  after  hyperimmunization  the  ani- 
tnals  should  be  pven  but  little  feed,  and  should  preferably  be  kept 
in  a  shaded  feed  lot,  with  plenty  of  water  to  drink.    In  hot  weather 
they  may  show  some  signs  of  heat  exhaustion  or  collapse  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  exertion,  and  also  partly  as  an  effect  of  the  introduction 
of  such  a  large  amount  of  foreign  material  into  the  Ixjdy.    In  these 
cases  many  lives  can  be  saved  by  promptly  injecting  i  to  J  gr. 
of  strj'chnin  in  1  ounce  of  whisky  or  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia. 
At  the  first  signs  of  collapse  the  virus  injection  should,  of  course, 
be  stopped  and  the  animal  released.    Cold  water  may  be  appUed 
over  the  head,  but  should  not  be  applied  over  the  balance  of  the 
body. 
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Keeping  Needle  in  Vein. — ^Many  operators  have  reported 
trouble  in  keeping  the  needle  in  the  vein  once  it  has  been  properly 
inserted.  The  least  movement  upon  the  part  ci  the  animal  is 
likely  to  jerk  the  instrument  out  of  position  unless  some  means  be 
used  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  such  a  mishap.  Once  the  needle 
has  been  jerked  out  of  the  vein  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  it  back 
in  position,  and  often  it  is  necessary  to  change  the  field  of  opera- 
tion to  the  opposite  ear.  To  prevent  this  occurrence  the  best  plan 
is  to  make  use  of  some  sort  of  clamp  or  forceps  to  hold  the  needle 
firmly  in  place.  A  small  artery  forceps  can  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose and  clamped  down  over  the  needle  behind  the  point  of  en- 
trance into  the  vein.  Special  clamps  are  also  obtainable  for  this 
purpose. 

Subcutaneous  Injection  of  Virus. — Some  serum  manufac- 
turers in  this  country  make  use  of  a  method  of  injection  of  h(^- 
cholera  virus  in  which  the  virus  is  placed  under  the  skin  instead 
of  being  introduced  into  the  vein,  as  in  the  preceding  method. 
This  plan  is  also  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  European  coun- 
tries. The  subcutaneous  method  is  sometimes  known  as  the 
Hungarian  method,  owing  to  its  extensive  use  in  the  serum  plant 
in  Hungary. 

There  are  two  principal  methods  of  using  this  subcutaneous 
method  of  hyperimmunization.  One  is  to  inject  increasingly 
larger  doses  of  virus  each  day  for  three  injections.  The  three 
injections  are  given  at  intervals  of  three  days  to  a  week  apart. 
In  Hungary  the  interval  between  injections  is  even  longer.  This 
is  known  as  the  slow  subcutaneous  method.  It  was  originally 
used  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  serum  ex- 
perts, but  has  since  been  discarded  in  favor  of  the  intravenous 
method.  Another  method  of  subcutaneous  injection,  known  as 
the  rapid  subcutaneous,  is  to  inject  at  one  time  a  large  amount  of 
virus  beneath  the  skin.  This  may  be  pure  virus  or  pure  virus  in 
connection  with  normal  salt  solution.  In  either  case,  the  amount 
of  virus  injected  must  be  larger  than  that  used  in  the  intravenous 
method. 

There  are  some  advantages  and  a  number  of  disadvantages 
to  the  use  of  the  subcutaneous  plan  of  hyperimmunixation.  The 
principal  advantage  of  the  method  is  its  convenience.    It  is  much 
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easier  than  the  intravenous  system,  and  requires  little  or  no  skill 
to  introduce  the  virus  in  this  manner.  The  slow  method  has 
another  advantage,  in  that  it  can  be  used  where  the  manufacturer 
has  not  enough  virus  on  hand  at  one  time  to  complete  the  hyper- 
immunization.  This  condition  may  arise  at  a  small  serum  plant, 
seldom  if  ever  at  large  plants. 

Some  men  seem  to  have  a  Uttle  bad  luck  with  the  intravenous 
injection,  and  report  the  loss  of  large  numbers  of  animals  following 
this  means  of  hyperimmunization.  Those  who  have  used  the 
method  most  extensively,  however,  do  not  report  such  results 
with  any  degree  of  frequency,  and  it  is  rapidly  gaining  in  favor 
even  with  those  that  at  first  were  unsuccessful  in  its  use. 

There  are  a  number  of  serious  objections  to  the  use  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous method.     One  of  these  is  the  question  of  absorption. 
This  is  the  all-important  point  in  hyperimmunization.    It  is  not 
so  much  the  amount  of  virus  that  we  place  in  the  body  of  the  ani- 
mal as  it  is  the  amount  absorbed  that  counts  in  producing  a  good 
serum.    The  more  virus  we  can  get  into  the  body  and  get  absorbed 
without  killing  the  hog,  the  better  will  be  the  quality  of  the  serum 
resulting. 

Dr.  Connaway,  of  Missouri,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  subcuta- 
neous injection  of  virus  has  an  advantage,  in  that  it  leads  to  ab- 
sorption through  the  lymphatics  and  brings  the  virus  quickly  in 
oontact  with  those  cells  that  are  later  to  produce  the  antibodies. 
TThis  may  be  true,  but  the  fact  remains  that  after  subcutaneous 
injections  there  is  often  a  large  amount  of  the  virus  that  remains 
Wkt  the  local  point  of  injection  and  is  not  taken  up  at  all.  Abscesses 
often  form  in  the  region  of  the  injection,  and  this  cannot  have 
other  than  a  bad  effect  upon  the  quahty  of  the  serum.  An  animal 
^th  several  large  abscesses  over  the  body  cannot  have  clean 
blood  and  cannot  produce  clean  serum.  Some  of  the  toxic  ma^ 
terial,  and  often  large  numbers  of  the  pus-producing  germs,  are 
taken  into  the  blood  and  pass  out  with  it  into  the  senmi. 

Dr.  Niles,  of  the  Ames  serum  plant,  reporting  the  results  of 
his  early  experiments  with  the  subcutaneous  method,  states  that 
the  serum  so  produced  was  unreliable.  One  batch  might  be  good, 
while  another  might  be  almost  worthless.  Dr.  Williams,  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Ejcperiment  Station,  also  reports  a  large  amount 
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of  worthless  serum  following  the  use  of  this  method  of  hsrperiiiir 
munization.  Not  only  is  the  quality  of  serum  obtained  by  tiie 
use  of  the  intravenous  method  more  reliable,  but  it  is  also  far 
less  liable  to  contain  bacterial  contamination  than  that  which  is 
prepared  by  the  subcutaneous  system. 

There  is  another  disadvantage,  from  an  economic  standpoint, 
in  the  use  of  the  subcutaneous  method.  This  is  the  amount  of 
virus  necessary  for  use.  With  the  injection  under  the  «lrin  all 
operators  agree  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  virus  blood  than  when  giving  the  same  virus  by  the  intravenous 
system.  As  the  cost  of  the  virus  is  one  of  the  main  expenses  con- 
nected with  manufacture  of  serum,  this  is  a  point  worthy  of  serious 
consideration.  It  is  desirable  to  obtain  a  senrni  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  consistent  with  a  high-grade  product,  and  if  we  can 
cheapen  the  cost  by  means  of  the  intravenous  method  and  get 
a  better  serum,  there  is  no  question  in  the  wisdom  of  the  course 
being  followed  in  adopting  this  plan  of  hyperimmunization. 

Still  another  item  of  expense  that  is  added  in  the  use  of  the 
subcutaneous  method  is  the  disposition  of  the  carcass  of  the  hyper- 
inmiune  after  final  bleeding.  In  many  cases  that  have  been  treated 
by  the  subcutaneous  method  such  enormous  abscesses  form  that 
the  carcass  cannot  be  used  for  food  after  slaughter.  This  means 
a  considerable  loss  to  the  manufacturer,  as  with  the  intravenous 
method  the  body  of  the  animal  can  be  disposed  of  in  the  usual 
manner.  There  is  nothing  connected  with  the  manufacture  of 
serum  that  in  any  way  lowers  the  value  of  the  meat  for  food. 
In  a  large  plant  the  condemning  of  even  10  per  cent,  of  the  car- 
casses for  abscess  would  mean  a  big  loss  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  price  of  serum  is  high  enough  at  best,  and  we  should  practice 
every  possible  economy  to  get  the  cost  of  production  to  the  lowest 
possible  figure,  and  make  the  treatment  available  to  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  farmers  and  stockmen.  The  high  cost  of  the 
treatment  is  to-day  one  of  the  biggest  drawbacks  to  increase  in 
munber  of  serum-treated  herds. 

The  Intraperitoneal  Method. — ^There  is  still  remaining  a 
third  method  of  hyperimmunization  that  is  worthy  of  m^ition. 
This  consists  in  injecting  the  virus  not  beneath  the  eddn,  but 
directly  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  itself.    This  plan  has  been 
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reamed  out  to  some  extent  abroad,  and  also  to  an  even  wider  degree 
ID  American  serum  plants,  It  is  a  system  that  has  found  more 
adoption  among  the  workers  in  state  experiment  stations  than 
among  commercial  firms  or  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  It 
compares  very  similarly  to  the  subcutaneous  method,  and  has 
I  About  the  same  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

There  is  the  advantage  of  comparative  ease  of  injection,  and 
[  perhaps  less  danger  of  producing  death  in  the  bands  of  an  inex- 
perienced operator.  The  main  disadvantages  are  the  frequent 
I  formation  of  large  abscesses  and  even  generalized  pus  infection 
I  of  the  blood-stream.  Such  animals  cannot  produce  a  reliable 
iKrum.  Abscesses  following  the  intraperitoneal  method  are  if 
n^'thing  even  more  numerous  than  in  those  animals  that  receive 
Ctiie  subcutaneous  treatment.  This  also  again  interferes  with  the 
lubsequent  sale  of  the  dressed  carcass. 

Serum  derived  from  the  intraperitoneal  method  is  also  likely 
to  be  unreliable  in  protective  power.  It  may  or  may  not  prove  to 
be  therapeutically  active  when  taken  out  in  the  hog-cholera  dis- 
tricts and  injected. 

Tail  Bleeding  For  Serum. — After  the  auimtil  has  been  hyper- 
ixDinunized  he  is  placed  in  the  feed  lot  and  allowed  the  usual  atten- 
tion given  to  feeding  hogs.  Food  and  water  of  the  usual  character 
snd  amount  are  provided,  and  no  special  attention  paid  to  the 
.animal.  It  is  a  gooil  plan  to  keep  a  daily  record  of  the  tempera- 
tures in  order  to  sec  that  no  undesireable  reaction  takes  place. 
This  daily  temperature  record  may  be  kept  upon  the  identifica- 
"tioii  and  record  card  already  mentione<l,  and  which  was  made  out 
at  the  time  the  animal  was  first  immunized  by  the  simultaneous 
method,  or,  if  not  used  at  that  time,  should  be  made  out  at  time 
of  hyperimmunization. 

One  week  after  hyperimmunizing,  the  hog  is  ready  for  the  first 
bleeding.  Some  men  wait  ten  days,  but  the  usual  period  is  one 
■w€*k.  Where  plenty  of  time  is  allowable  it  may  be  as  well  to  wait 
until  the  tenth  day.  During  this  time  there  has  been  a  severe 
attack  upon  the  defenses  of  the  body  by  the  toxins  of  the  hog- 
[_<bolera  virus  injected  in  such  enonnous  quantity — many  thousand 
mes  the  fatal  dose.  The  cells  have  been  trained  for  just  such  an 
f  as  this  by  their  experience  three  weeks  previously  with 
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the  simultaneous  treatment.  As  a  result,  the  army  of  toxins  meets 
with  an  equally  well-trained  defensive  army  of  antibodies,  and  the 
battle  is  on.  The  cells,  stimulated  by  calls  for  help  from  the  strug- 
gling antibodies  at  the  front,  immediately  put  on  full  ateain  in 
the  turning  out  of  new  receptors  that  enter  the  blood  a.s  germ- 
destroying  antibodies.  These  swell  the  number  in  the  blood- 
stream until  they  reach  an  enormous  tot-al  by  the  end  of  the  first 
week  or  ten  tiays.  The  invading  foe  has  long  since  been  van- 
quished, and  the  (.'eiLs  are  keeping  up  the  supply  of  antibodies  to  a 


Fig.  64.— Tiiil  bleeding  for 


(Photo  by  Dr.  G«).  R.  White.) 


high  standard  to  prevent  any  surprise  by  a  lurking  germ  enemy. 
The  blood  is  now  at  its  highest  standard  of  strength,  and  this  is 
the  time  at  which  it  should  be  drawn  and  prepared  fur  use  in  de- 
fense of  other  hogs  that  may  be  threatened  with  attack. 

Bleeding  for  Senim.^ — The  animal  is  now  brought  back  into  the 
operating  room  anti  prepared  for  bleeding.  This  preparation  con- 
sists in  restraining  the  animal  again  in  a  suitable  crate  or  upon  an 
operating  table.  The  animal  is  weighed,  and  this  weight  compared 
with  that  on  the  date  of  hyperimmunization.  The  animal  should 
show  a  gaJn  in  weight  between  these  two  dates  of  approximately 
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5  or  6  pounds.  Blood  should  nut  be  drawn  if  the  animal  has 
shown  a  loss  in  weight  or  shows  evideuce  of  an  abnormally  high 
temperature. 

After  having  been  secured  and  properly  fastened  the  hog  is 
taken  into  the  bleeding  room,  and  preparations  are  now  made  to 
withdraw  the  blood.  The  point  selected  for  this  purpose  is  the 
tail.  This  organ  is  drawn  out  through  the  rear  end  of  the  crate 
and  very  thoroughly  scrubl>ed  with  soap,  wsiler,  and  crcolin  or  other 
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n  of  modem  «Tum  |il«nt  (State  Serum  Plant,  Nashville, 
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eool-tar  disinfectant.  Following  this  it  is  carefully  sbave<l  and 
bathed  with  alcohol.  It  is  now  ready  for  operation.  The  operator 
now  comes  on  the  scene  with  a  sharp  chisel  which  is  to  act  as  the 
guillotine,  and  a  small  block  of  wood  which  ser\'e9  as  the  block. 
The  tail  is  laid  upon  this  piece  of  wood,  and  with  one  blow  of  the 
chisel  about  1  inch  is  clipped  from  its  end.  The  chisel  and  block 
used  in  this  operation  are  perfectly  clean  and  washed  with  alcohol 
just  before  use. 
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Just  as  soon  as  the  end  of  the  tail  has  been  clipped  o£f  it  begins 
to  bleed  vigorously.  As  a  rule,  three  small  jets  of  blood  are  given 
off,  the  larger  one  being  above  the  two  smaller  ones  located  on  the 
same  level  Ix^ncath  the  center  of  the  organ.  This  bleeding  tail  is 
now  held  over  the  open  mouth  of  a  perfectly  clean  glass  bottle  or 
granite  pail  and  the  blood  allowed  to  flow  in.  If  a  clot  forms  in  the 
end  of  the  severed  blood- vessels  the  flow  can  be  quickly  stimulated 
by  thumping  on  the  end  of  the  tail  with  the  end  of  one  of  the  fingers. 

Amount  of  Blood  to  Be  Drawn. — This  is  the  next  question  of 
importance.  How  much  of  the  blood  can  we  withdraw  at  one  time 
from  the  animal  without  killing  him  or  seriously  impuring  lus 
strength  and  vitality?  Many  experiments  have  been  made  akmg 
this  line,  and  it  is  the  genenil  opinion  that  about  5  c.c.  can  be  drawn 
for  each  pound  of  body  weight.  A  little  over  this  amount  of  blood 
is  drawn,  as  thero  is  considerable  shrinkage  in  separating  the  dot 
and  filtering  the  product.  For  instimce,  if  the  hog  wdghs  160 
pounds  800  c.c.  of  serum  should  l)e  drawn.  This  will  mean  the 
withdrawal  of  about  900  c.c.  of  blood. 

As  soon  iis  the  desired  (quantity  of  blood  has  been  drawn  from 
the  animal  the  tail  is  tied  off  with  a  firm  cord  ligature,  and  the  end 
painted  with  tincture  of  iodin  and  covered  over  with  tar.  This 
tying  should  be  as  tight  as  possible,  otherwise  the  animal  may 
continue  to  bl(H'(i  for  scn'cral  hours,  and  lose  an  enormous  amount 
of  valuable  blood.  The  tar,  if  i)laced  over  the  cut  end  of  the  organ, 
prevents  flies  from  g(»tting  at  the  raw  surface  and  forming  a  sore. 

The  hog  is  now  released  and  turned  l)ack  into  the  pens  to  wait 
another  week  before  being  bled  again.  Record  is  made  on  the 
identification  curd  of  the  nunil)er  of  the  hog,  the  date,  weight, 
amount  of  blood  drawn,  and  condition  of  the  hog. 

'^rhis  tail  blcHMling  is  reiwated  for  three  bleedings,  at  intervals 
of  one  week  each.  At  (\ach  bleeding  the  animal  is  again  weighed, 
and  the  amount  of  blood  to  l>e  drawn  is  found  by  figuring  on  a 
basis  of  5  (^c.  for  each  pound  weight.  One  week  after  the  third 
bleeding  the  animal  is  again  brought  in  and  given  an  injection  with 
hog-cholera  virus.  At  this  time  there  is  again  injected  5  c.c.  of 
virus  to  each  poimd  of  Ixxly  weight.  The  virus  at  this  time  is 
injected  into  the  veins  of  the  opposite  ear  from  that  used  on  the 
forincT  occasion.     This  process  of  reinjecting  with  virus  blood  i 
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known  in  the  serura  trade  aa  "  rehyperiminunizution "  or  "re- 
bypering." 

There  is  some  question  ss  to  just  how  soon  this  should  be  done. 
At  several  plants  they  make  four  bleedings  from  the  tail  before 
tgain  injet'ting  with  virus.  This  was  formerly  the  practice  in  the 
Cnit«d  States  Government  Senun  Laboratory,  but  they  are  now 
prefering  to  reinject  with  virus  after  the  third  bleeding.  There  ia 
lome  question  as  to  whether  or  not  it  does  interfere  with  the 
ftrength  of  the  serum  to  make  more  than  three  bleedings.  The 
lafer  plan  would  seem  to  be  to  adliere  to  the  three-bleeding  policy. 


fig.  66. — Filtering  hoK-rholcra  ferum  to  remove  clot  (Tennessee  State  Serum 
Plant). 


Handling  of  Senun  Blood. — As  soon  as  the  tail  bleeding  has 
been  stopped  the  bloofl  which  has  been  drawn  ia  treated  in  very 
much  the  same  manner  as  that  just  described  for  handling  of  vinw 
blood.  The  drawn  blood  is  quickly  shaken  or  placed  in  a  shaking 
machine  and  the  clot-forming  material  removed.  It  is  then  strained 
through  a  cotton  filter,  so  as  to  remove  any  foreign  material  or 
ihreds  of  clot. 

This  filtered  fluid  is  received  into  large  clean  bottles  which  have 
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been  thoroughly  heated  in  a  dry  oven  so  as  to  destroy  all  possible 
germ  contamination.  This  is  the  serum  blood,  and  to  this  is  added 
a  small  percentage  of  5  per  cent.  carboUc  acid  solution.  This  is 
usually  added  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  of  carbolic  acid  solution 
to  9  parts  of  blood;  that  is  to  say,  100  c.c.  of  carbolic  solution  is 
added  to  900  c.c.  of  blood.  This  gives  a  solution  which  contains 
J  of  1  per  cent  of  carbolic  acid. 

We  now  have  the  complete  hog-cholera  serum.  It  is  not,  in 
reality,  a  serum  at  all,  but  merely  a  defibrinated  blood  taken  from 
the  body  of  a  hog  that  has  been  hyperimmunized  one  week  before 
with  an  enormous  dose  of  hog-cholera  virus.  This  blood  contains 
an  enormous  number  of  germ  fighters  or  antibodies,  and  it  is  to  the 
presence  of  these  antibodies  that  it  owes  its  real  disease-preventing 
properties. 

The  addition  of  carbolic  acid  in  sufficient  amount  to  give  a 
i  of  1  per  cent,  solution  is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  growth 
of  any  germs  that  may  be  present,  and  in  this  manner  keep 
the  serum  from  spoiling.  The  carbolic  acid  is  not  added  for  any 
beneficial  effect  that  it  might  have  in  the  treatment  of  cholera. 

This  serum  is  now  placed  in  large  dark-colored  bottles,  which  are 
tightly  stoppered  and  placed  in  a  dark,  cool  cellar,  where  they  are 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  50°  F.  or  lower.  This  also  prevents  ia 
large  measure  the  growth  of  any  bacteria.  The  serum  is  kept  in 
these  large  storage  bottles  until  it  is  intended  for  shipment  to  the 
field,  when  it  is  brought  out  and  bottled  into  smaller  glass-stoppered 
bottle.  These  are  sealed  over  with  paraffin  or  wax  and  sent  out 
immediately. 

These  serum  shipments  should  be  made  by  as  rapid  a  route  as 
possible,  and  arrangements  should  be  made  to  receive  same  im- 
mediately upon  its  arrival.  It  should  then  be  placed  in  a  cool 
place  and  kept  there  until  ready  for  use.  This  is  very  important, 
as  serum  spoils  very  quickly  if  it  is  allowed  to  get  warm  and  remain 
that  way  for  any  length  oi  time. 

In  the  process  of  manufacture  every  effort  possible  is  made  to 
keep  all  germs  out  of  the  serum,  but  even  with  the  utmost  care  a 
few  germs  are  bound  to  enter.  It  is  not  possible  to  boil  the  serum 
without  destroying  the  antibodies  to  which  it  owes  its  value.  Ac- 
cordingly, these  germs  cannot  be  killed,  but  must  be  allowed  to 
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lemain.  The  next  best  plan  is  to  take  such  measures  as  will  pre- 
'Tent  their  growth  in  large  numbers.  This  is  done  by  addition  of 
the  small  amount  of  carbolic  acid,  and  also  by  keeping  the  serum 
in  a  cold  place  away  from  the  light.  Moderately  warm  temperature 
■and  light  are  two  of  the  essentials  to  germ  growth,  and  when  fluids 
containing  germs  are  kept  cold  there  is  very  little  growth  on  the 
pan  of  the  germs. 

Rehyperimmunizing  and  Repeated  Bleedings. — After  the  three 
tail  bleedings  above  referred  to,  the  animal  is  reinjected  with  virus 
Uood,  as  just  described,  and  again  placed  back  in  the  pen.  One 
ireek  later  he  is  ready  for  another  bleeding.  This  new  dose  of  the 
virus  of  the  disease  has  served  to  further  stimulate  the  action  of 
ttie  body  cells,  and  they  have  turned  out  an  even  larger  army  of 
antibodies.  This  again  ensures  a  serum  that  will  be  of  a  high 
standard  of  potency. 

Following  this  hj-perimmunizing  proce.ss  the  animal  is  bled  twice 
irom  the  tail,  and  is  now  ready  for  the  termination  of  the  bleed- 
ing proce-sa,  with  ft  final  bleeding  and  death  of  the  hyperimmune. 
Jit  thw  time  the  animtil  is  brought  into  the  operating  room  and 
j^aced  on  the  table,  as  in  the  case  of  blcHKling  of  pigs  for  virus  blood. 
The  neck  is  washed  and  shaved  and  the  law?  vea-sels  of  this  region 

then  exposed  by  an  incision,  and  the  blood  withdrawn  in  the 

le  manner  as  described  in  obtaining  virus  blood. 

At  this  bleeding  all  the  blood  possible  to  obtain  is  withdrawn. 
The  amount  obtained  will  differ  considerably  in  various  animals, 
1  of  the  same  weight.  As  a  rule,  several  thousand  cubic 
tentimeters  are  obtained,  This  is  then  treateil  in  the  same  manner 
<ta  that  withdrawn  through  the  tail.  It  is  shaken,  the  clot  filt«red 
f,  a  small  amount  of  carbolic  acid  added  as  a  preservative,  and 
Iben  bottled  and  kept  in  a  cool  place. 

The  carcass  is  then  dressed  in  the  usual  manner,  and  should 
lie  inspected  at  this  time  by  a  United  States  or  city  inspector,  and, 
K  there  is  no  e%'idence  of  disease  present,  the  meat  can  be  passed 
food.  Those  that  show  presence  of  disease  should  be  con- 
fanned  and  sent  to  the  rendering  tanks  to  be  made  into  grease 

fertiliiser. 


« 
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SUinyiARY  OF  SERUM  MANUFACTURE 

We  have  now  seen  how  hog-cholera  serum  is  manufactiued,  and 
it  will  be  of  interest  to  go  back  over  the  last  few  pages  and  sum- 
marize the  principal  points  of  importance: 

(1)  In  the  manufacture  of  hog-cholera  serum  it  is  neoessaiy 
to  have  some  inmiune  hogs.  By  this  we  mean  hog^  that  have 
a  protective  power  against  hog-cholera  and  will  not  take  the 
disease. 

(2)  These  may  be  obtained  from  a  number  of  sources,  the  more 
important  being  by  purchasing  hogs  that  have  been  through  a 
natural  attack  of  the  disease,  by  injecting  hog^  with  serum  and 
turning  them  in  exposure  pens  where  they  come  in  contact  with 
the  germs  of  disease,  or  by  treating  them  with  the  simultaneous 
method. 

(3)  It  is  next  necessary  to  secure  some  virus  blood.  This  may 
be  obtained  from  cholera  hogs  slaughtered  at  public  stock-yards, 
from  sick  shoats  slaughtered  at  the  commencement  of  an  outbreak, 
by  exposing  healthy  pigs  in  an  infected  feed  lot,  or  by  injecting 
healthy  pigs  with  virus  blood. 

The  most  scientific  of  these  methods  is  by  the  injection  of 
healthy  shoats  with  blood  of  known  virulency. 

(4)  This  virus  blood  is  obtained  by  bleeding  of  the  sick  shoats, 
under  the  most  cleanly  conditions,  from  the  large  blood-vessels  of 
the  neck. 

(5)  This  blood  is  defibrinated  and  filtered,  and  is  now  known  as 
virus  blood.  It  contains  millions  and  millions  of  the  virus  or 
disease-producing  bodies  responsible  for  development  of  hog* 
cholera. 

(6)  This  virus  blood  is  then  injected  into  the  body  of  one  of 
the  immune  animals.  The  immune  animal  selected  for  this  test 
should  have  been  treated  by  the  simultaneous  method  at  least 
three  weeks  before. 

(7)  The  amount  of  virus  blood  to  be 'given  is  5  c.c.  for  each 
pound  body  weight. 

(8)  There  are  a  number  of  ways  of  giving  this  virus,  the  more 
important  being  by  injection  into  the  veins  of  the  ear  (intravenous 
method) ;  by  injection  under  the  skin  of  the  belly  (subcutaneous 
method) ;  or  by  injection  irrto  the  peritoneal  cavity  (intra-abdomi- 
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Dal  method).    The  most  successful  of  these  methods  is  the  intra- 
venous. 

(9)  One  week  after  this  hyperimmunization  the  animal  is  bled 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  serum  blood.  This  bleeding  is  per- 
formed by  clipping  off  the  end  of  the  tail  and  allowing  the  blood  to 
flow. 

(10)  The  amount  of  blood  drawn  should  be  5  c.c.  for  each  pound 
of  body  weight. 

(11)  These  bleedings  are  repeated  at  intervals  of  one  week  for 
three  bleedings. 

(12)  One  week  after  the  third  tail  bleeding  the  hog  is  again 
injected  with  a  dose  of  virus  blood.  At  this  time  there  is  again 
injected  5  c.c.  of  virus  per  pound  of  body  weight. 

(13)  One  week  after  this  rehyperimmunization  the  hog  is  again 
r^eady  to  bleed. 

(14)  The  bleedings  are  now  made  from  the  tail  at  intervals  of 
one  week. 

(15)  At  the  end  of  the  third  week  the  animal  is  given  a  final 
l:>leeding  and  slaughtered.  The  blood  at  this  time  is  drawn  from 
-fc  lie  large  vessels  of  the  neck,  as  in  the  case  of  the  virus  pigs. 

(16)  This  blood  obtained  from  the  tail  bleedings  is  placed  in 
Bi.lnaking  or  defibrinating  machines  just  as  soon  as  drawn,  and  vigor- 

"■jsly  stirred  or  shaken  until  all  the  clot  is  separated  from  the  fluid 
the  blood.     This  is  now  filtered  through  cotton  or  gauze  and  is 
t  tie  so-called  serum. 

(17)  Hog-cholera  serum  is,  in  reality,  not  a  serum,  but  a  de- 
^i^lbrinated  blood. 

(18)  One  hundred  c.c.  of  5  per  cent,  carbohc  acid  solution  is 
added  to  each  900  c.c.  of  serum,  to  act  as  a  preservative 

^nt. 

(19)  The  senun  is  now  bottled  and  kept  in  a  cool,  dark  place 
itil  ready  for  use. 

Centrifuged  Serum. — The  hog-cholera  serum,  as  just  described 

>»\x>ve,  is  a  dark-colored  Uquid  of  most  unpleasing  appearance. 

TTiis  is  due  to  the  presence  in  it  of  the  large  number  of  red  blood- 

^^X^rpuscles  or  cells.    In  some  serum  plants  in  this  country  an  effort 

la  being  made  to  overcome  this  objection  by  removing  the  red  blood- 

<^lls.    In  the  serum  plant  in  Hungary  this  is  being  done,  and  the 

i 
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serum  turned  out  is  of  a  clear,  yellowish  color,  making  a  much  more 
elegant-appearing  product,  and  one  that  is  much  more  conve- 
niently handled. 

In  the  United  States  the  use  of  the  centrif  uged  or  clear  soum 
has  never  seemed  to  meet  with  a  great  amount  of  general  favor. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  objections  raised  to  the  removal  of 
these  red  blood-<^ll8.  The  most  important  of  these,  perhaps,  is  the 
fact  that  it  materially  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  process  of  manu- 
facture. It  is,  accordingly,  not  regarded  as  advisable,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  price  of  serum  is  already  so  high  as  to  in  pari 
hinder  its  use. 

Another  and  even  more  serious  objection  has  been  raised,  in 
that  there  is  a  possibility  of  decreasing  the  potency  of  the  serum 
when  we  remove  from  it  these  same  red  blood-cells.  No  extensive 
experiments  are  on  record  as  yet  in  this  direction,  but  several  ob- 
servers have  offered  the  suggestion  that  the  germ-destroying  anti- 
bodies may  be  in  large  part  carried  in  the  red  blood-cells.  This  is  a 
point  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  although  results  with  the  use 
of  other  serums  do  not  seem  to  bear  out  this  theory. 

For  the  present,  however,  the  cost  of  removal  of  the  red  blood- 
cells  is  such  as  to  make  it  inadvisable  to  add  so  materially  to  the 
expense  of  production  by  use  of  a  procedure  that  is  of  questionable 
value. 

Testing  of  Serum. — Before  any  batch  of  serum  is  sent  out  into 
the  field  for  actual  use  it  should  be  submitted  to  severe  experimen- 
tal tests  on  living  shoats  at  the  serum  plant.  This  experiment  is 
carried  out  in  very  much  the  following  way: 

First  a  number  of  pigs  or  young  shoats  are  secured  that  will 
average  about  60  to  100  pounds  each.  These  are  divided  into 
several  small  lots  of  2  each.  In  one  lot  of  2  an  injection  is 
given  with  2  c.c.  of  virus  blood  and  15  c.c.  of  the  serum.  Another 
group  of  2  pigs  is  injected  with  2  c.c.  of  virus  blood  and  30  c.c. 
of  serum.  A  third  group  of  4  pigs  is  injected  with  1  c.c.  of  the 
virus  alone. 

In  both  the  first  and  the  second  groups  an  injection  has  been 
given  of  double  the  usual  fatal  dose  of  virus  blood.  Under  ordi- 
nary conditions  this  amount  of  the  same  blood  would  destroy  the 
life  of  these  animals  in  seven  to  ten  days.    If  they  are  to  be  saved 
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it  must  be  through  the  action  of  the  serum  which  was  injected  at 
the  same  time  as  a  protective  agent. 

With  a  potent  serum  these  4  pigs  should  all  come  through 
alive.  In  the  2  that  received  the  dose  of  30  c.c.  of  serum  there 
should  not  even  be  signs  of  sickness.  In  those  that  receive  the  15- 
c.c.  dose  of  serum  there  may  be  seen  some  very  mild  symptoms  of 
the  disease.  In  these  cases,  then,  we  have  a  very  good  example  of 
what  these  antibodies  in  the  serum  are  capable  of.  Here,  with  an 
injection  of  only  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  the  highly  protective 
fluid,  we  are  able  to  save  the  life  of  the  pig  from  an  injection  of 
double  the  usual  fatal  amount  of  virus.  This  is  the  basis  which 
underlies  the  use  of  the  double  or  simultaneous  method  of  treat- 
H  ment. 

^K,  The  germs  introduced  with  the  virus  and  the  antibodies  carried 
^Wby  the  serum  wage  a  merry  warfare  in  the  body  of  the  hog,  and  the 
rpsult  is  not  only  a  victory  for  the  body,  but  the  cells  of  that  body 
*ire  taught  a  new  principle  in  tlefcnse.  The  antibodies  introduced 
>vith  the  serum,  seeing  the  need  fur  more  of  their  kind,  quickly 
^^diicate  the  cells  of  the  body  to  manufacture  antibodies  for  ser- 
■x-i<-e  in  Uie  battle  for  life.  Once  having  learned  the  art  of  antibody 
manufacture,  the  cells  forever  retain  this  abihty.  This  keeps  a 
«x>D3tant  supply  of  the  germ  destroyers  in  the  blood-stream,  and 
■eaves  the  hog  with  a  permanent  protective  power  or  immunity  to 
>iog-cholera. 

The  4  pigs  that  were  injected  with  virus  alone  and  receive 
•no  serum  are  intended  as  a  check  on  the  experiment,  and  are,  ac- 
c-ordingly,  named  "check  pigs."  The  object  of  injection  of  these 
■4  pigs  is  to  test  whether  or  not  the  virus  blood  used  really  has 
any  power  of  producing  disease.  If  this  was  not  done  it  could  not 
Yie  said  positively  whether  the  pigs  given  serum  and  virus  would 
bavc  become  sick  or  not.  Maybe  they  would  not  have  been  in- 
jured by  the  virus  even  if  given  no  protective  senmi.  This  is 
t  conclusively  disproved  by  the  results  in  the  check  pigs.  These 
checks  are  ^ven  ordy  one-half  the  dose  of  the  same  virus,  and  yet 
tbe>'  will  be  found  to  drop  off  feed  about  the  evening  of  the  fifth  or 
KXth  day.  The  effects  of  the  virus  when  unchecked  by  serum  are 
BOW  shown. 
In  senim  plants  these  check  pigs  are  usually  killed  as  soon  as 
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tbey  show  well-marked  symptoms  of  cholera  and  their  blood  drawn 
in  the  usual  manner  for  use  aa  virus  for  hyperimmunizin);  niher 
larser  hogs.  This  means  a  saving  in  expense,  as  by  this  iiicaiL. 
the  same  shoats  can  be  used  for  t'hecks  and  virus  pigs.  For  liiiit 
reason  it  is  a  good  plan  tt>  use  4  check  pigs  instead  of  2,  &ni)  in 
nearly  all  scrum  plants  the  plan  of  using  4  check  pi^  is  followed. 
This  gives  the  same  number  unprotected  as  protected.  Some  men 
also  give  the  same  dose  of  virus  to  the  check  pigs  as  to  those  that 
are  treated  with  serum. 

This  is  the  only  real  method  of  proving  whether  or  not  a  aenm 
is  active  in  its  power  to  protect  against  cholera,     Every  batcb  ol 
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serum  should  be  tested  in  this  manner  before  being  sent  into  the 
field,  and  any  serum  which  is  not  capable  of  protecting  the  lOO- 
pound  shoat  from  a  2-c.c.  dose  of  vims  when  given  in  dosagf  of 
30  c.c,  and  even  in  dose  of  15  c.c,  should  be  rejected.  In  litf 
manner,  no  virus  should  be  sent  out  for  use  in  the  field  unless  il,  Im 
been  tried  out  on  check  pigs  and  found  to  be  capable  of  produdnn 
the  disease.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  both  serum  and  virus 
be  active  it  the  desired  results  are  to  \k  obtained  from  the  simul- 
taneous or  double  method  of  treatment. 

Preparation  of  Virus  for  Field.^ — Virus  blood  that  is  intended  lo 
be  shipped  into  the  field  for  use  in  giving  the  double  method  of 
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treatment  is  prepared  in  a  slightly  different  mauuer  from  that 
intended  for  immediate  use  at  the  serum  plant.  This  virus  that  is 
to  be  sent  to  the  field  is  defibrinated  the  same  ss  that  to  be  used  at 
the  home  plant,  and  there  is  then  added  to  it  1  c.c,  of  5  per  cent, 
carbolic  acid  solution  for  each  9  c.c.  of  virus  blood.  In  this  way 
its  keeping  qualities  are  improved  and  it  is  prevented  from  early 
deterioration.  This  virus  is  then  placed  in  glass-stoppered,  dark- 
colored  bottlt's  and  kept  in  a  cool  place  until  ready  for  use. 

Vims  Also  to  Be  Tested.— Check  tests  should  also  be  made  on 
all  virus  used  for  hyperinununization  purposes  at  the  serum  pbtnt. 
If  the  virus  blood  given  at  this  time  is  of  poor  quality  it  will  not 
pniduce  the  desired  reaction  on  the  piirt  of  the  tissue  cells  of  the 
animal  into  which  it  is  injected.  Failure  to  get  this  reaction  would 
mean  a  poor  quality  of  serum.  For  this  rt^ason  it  is  advisable  to 
t«*it  out  the  virus  used  at  each  hj-perimmunization,  in  order  to 
make  certain  that  a  virus  has  been  injected  that  has  sufficient 
(list^tLsi'-producing  power  to  ensure  a  strong  reaction  on  the  part 
of  the  tissues  and  an  accordingly  lai^c  formation  of  germ  anti- 

idies. 

I  By  using  a  little  tact  these  tests  can  be  so  arranged  that  the 
9  of  tests  ser\'e  to  check  the  virus  used  for  hyperimmuniza- 
1  and  the  scrum  intended  for  shipment  to  the  field, 
How  Long  May  Serum  Be  Kept?— This  is  a  question  that  somi^ 
times  arises.  In  case  a  large  amount  of  aorum  is  made  during  the 
winter  months  it  is  of  interest  to  know  if  this  product  may  safely 
be  held  over  until  the  following  summer  and  fall,  and  then  used  in 
the  field.  Most  tests  to  date  show  very  conclusively  that  this  can 
be  done  with  perfect  safety.  In  fact,  Dr.  Niles,  of  the  United 
States  Serum  Plant  at  Ames,  Iowa,  has  shown  that  serum  can  be 
kept  as  long  as  a  year  and  over  without  losing  its  strength. 

The  most  miportant  factor  in  the  keeping  of  serum  for  several 
noDths  in  this  manner  before  use  is  to  keep  it  cold  during  all  this 
ime.  If  the  serum  b  kept  cold  there  is  little  or  no  danger  of  it 
jeteriorating.  It  is  a  good  plan,  however,  both  at  the  time  that 
ibe  serum  is  made  and  at  the  time  that  it  is  about  to  be  sent  into 
J»e  Geld,  to  have  germ  tests  made  by  means  of  plate-cultures.  This 
ibould  be  done  by  an  experienced  bacteriologist,  and  the  presence 
af  any  Iwne  amount  of  germs  would  prohibit  the  use  of  the  serum 
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in  field  work  until  it  had  been  first  thoroughly  tested  on  test  sboats 
to  prove  that  the  germs  present  were  not  capable  of  produciDg 
blood-poisoning  and  death  of  the  animal. 

In  some  plants  they  are  also  making  these  tests  by  injection  of 
the  serum  into  guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  and  similar  laboratory  animak 
These  small  pets  are  very  easily  affected  by  the  germs  of  blood- 
poisoning,  and  quickly  show  the  effects  of  their  presence  by  severe 
reaction  and  even  death.  If  an  injection  of  the  serum  into  their 
body  produces  no  bad  effects,  it  is  not  likely  to  in  the  hog. 

How  Long  May  Virus  Be  Kept? — This  is  a  question  which  caa- 
not  be  answered  in  the  same  manner  as  the  similar  question  relative 
to  serum.  Virus  blood  contains  a  very  unstable  substance  in  the 
form  of  the  virus  of  cholera,  and  to  get  a  dependable  reaction  from 
this  virus  blood  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  used  as  soon  as  possible 
after  being  drawn.  It  should  not  l>e  used  more  than  fifteen  days 
after  being  drawn,  and,  preferably,  should  be  injected  within  the 
first  seven  days  after  bleeding  of  the  virus  pig. 

Tlie  opportunity  for  development  of  other  germs  in  the  \Trus 
is  more  marked  than  in  the  case  of  the  serum.  Hog-cholera  is  a 
disease  tliat  is  often  complicated  by  secondary  infections  of  various 
types,  and  germs  of  these  disejises  may  get  into  the  virus  in  small 
numb(Ts.  Tlie  longer  the  virus  is  kept,  the  more  these  germs  mul- 
tiply, until  they  are  soon  present  in  sufficient  amount  to  produce 
marked  effects  when  inj(»eted.  Virus  bottles  should  be  labeled  so 
as  to  show  the  hust  date  upon  which  the  virus  is  to  be  used.  After 
that  date  it  should  be  destroyed  by  burning. 

USE  OF  SERUM  IN  HCX^CHOLERA 

We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  section  that  hog-cholera  serum 
is  a  defibrinated  blood  obtained  from  hyperimmune  animals  as 
a  result  of  tail  bleeding.  This  fluid  carries  in  it  a  large  amount  of 
germ-fighting  substances,  known  as  antibodies.  These  antibodies 
are  capable,  when  injected  into  the  body  of  a  healthy  animal, 
of  defending  that  body  from  an  attack  by  the  germs  of  hog-cholera. 
We  are  now  ready  to  take  up  the  methods  of  using  the  remedy 
in  actual  warfare  against  hog-cholera. 

In  using  hog-cholera  serum  in  actual  field  work  there  are  two 
principal  methods  of  applying  the  remedy,  both  of  which  have 
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their  advocates.  As  already  mentioned  in  a  previous  section, 
these  are  known  as  the  single  and  double  or  simultaneous  methods. 
In  the  single  method  an  injection  is  made  with  serum  alone, 
while  in  the  simultaneous  method  a  dose  of  virus  blood  sufficient 
to  produce  death  under  usual  conditions  is  given  at  the  same  time 
as  the  serum.  In  this  manner  the  hog  receives  an  actual  attack  by 
the  virus  of  the  disease,  but  is  protected  from  ill  effects  by  the 
accompanjTng  use  of  the  serum. 

The  single  method  will  first  be  discussed,  after  which  consider- 
ation of  the  double  method  and  its  advantages  will  be  given.  In 
the  single  method  there  is  simply  an  injection  of  this  protective 
substance,  known  as  "serum,"  into  the  lx>dy  of  the  sick  or  exposed 
animal,  for  the  purpose  of  combating  the  disease  if  present  or  pre- 
venting its  occurrence  if  it  has  not  yet  made  its  start. 

The  technic  or  method  of  administering  serum  is  very  simple, 
and  yet  there  arc  a  number  of  very  imiwrtant  points  to  be  ob- 
ser^'ed  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  get  the  animals  into  some 
mclosed  space  where  they  can  be  caught  conveniently  and  held 
vhile  the  serum  is  being  injected.  The  best  time  of  day  for  doing 
;hia  work  is  early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  afternoon.  In 
:he  hot  weather  of  summer  if  heavy  hogs  are  handled  in  the  heat 
rf  the  day  they  are  liable  to  become  overheated  and  die  from  heal 
schaustion.  Many  such  deatlis  are  blamed  on  the  serum,  when,  in 
■eality,  they  are  due  simply  to  overheafuig  by  attempting  to  handle 
.he  hogs  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

With  the  hogs  corralled  in  a  suitable  sheti  or  small  feeding  pen, 
:he  next  step  is  to  get  the  serum  and  instruments  in  readiness, 
^me  spot  should  be  selected,  if  possible,  where  the  work  can  be 
JoDe  away  from  the  sun.  Get  on  the  shaded  side  of  the  bam  or 
jnder  a  shade  tree  if  possible.  This  protects  the  serum  from  ex- 
posure to  the  raya  of  the  sun,  and  is  also  conducive  of  comfort  to 
the  operator  and  his  assistants. 

The  eenim  should  be  brought  to  the  farm  in  tbe  glass-oorked, 
pantffiD-seaJed  bottles,  and  the  seal  should  not  1k^  taken  off  the 
bottle  until  ready  to  begin  work.  A  table  should  first  Ijc  improvised 
by  taking  a  clean  box  and  turning  it  bottom  side  up,  or  the  top 
of  a  barrel  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.    Over  this  should  be  laid 
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several  thicknesses  of  clean  newspapers,  and  over  all  a  clean  white 
cloth  or  large  towel. 

Outfit  Needed.— The  serum-injecting  outfit  is  now  arranged 
on  this  table.    The  outfit  necessary  for  serum  injection  consists 
of  the  following: 

(1)  Hog-choiera  serum. 

(2)  One  30-c.c.  syringe — preferably  of  the  all-metal  type,  so 
constructed  as  to  be  capable  of  being  easily  taken  apart  and 
Sterilized  by  boiling  in  hot  water. 
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Fig.  as.— InatriimcDts  and  utensils  uaed  in  vaccinating  hoRa  by  the  Teoaessee 
StAte  Demonstration  Station. 

(3)  Several  long  hollow  needles  for  introduction  deep  into  ibe 
muscular  tissues, 

(4)  One  small  5-c.c.  all-glass  syringe,  intended  for  use  in  in- 
lecting  virus  when  the  double  treatment  is  uaed. 

(5)  One  enameled  pint  cup  with  hinged  cover  for  holding  the 
serum  while  sjTinges  are  being  filled. 

(6)  One  agateware  pan   for   holding   antiseptic    solution,  in 
which  needles  and  syringes  are  rinsed  as  necessary. 

(7)  Small  metal  cup  to  contain  virus  blood.                        ^h 

(8)  Glass  graduate,  100-c.c.  size                                          ^H 

(9)  Swine  thermometer.                                                       ^H 

4 

1(10)  Small  glass  and  brush  for  application  of  tincture  of  iodin. 
(H)  Tincture  of  iodin. 
(12)  Liquor  cresolis  compound  for  disinfectant  purposes. 
The  Method  of  Injection. — In  injection  of  hog-cholera  serum 
the  first  important  point  is  to  properly  secure  and  restrain  the 
animal.  The  manner  of  doinp  this  will  differ  somewhat,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  boR  to  be  injected  and  the  location  where  the 
injection  is  to  be  given. 
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the  rauai:lc  or  bam. 
White.) 


(Photo  by  Dr.  Geo.  R. 


If  pigs  and  smalt  shoats  are  to  be  injected  the  best  plan  is  to 
simply  CBt«h  the  animal,  and,  grasping  it  between  the  knees, 
kold  it  head  downward.  This  brings  the  hind  legs  about  the  level 
^f  the  waist,  and  one  log  can  be  securely  held  by  each  hand. 
In  starting  to  inject  a  number  of  shoats  averaging  40  to  100  pounds 
three  or  four  assistants  should  be  on  hand.  One  man  goes  into  the 
ahed  or  feed  lot,  catches  the  pigs,  and  hands  them  out  to  a 
Kuan  on  the  outside.  This  assistant  holds  the  shoat  in  the  maimer 
^ieeetibod. 
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Sufficient  of  the  liquor  cresolis  compound  is  now  poured  into 
a  bucket  of  water  to  make  a  2  per  cent,  solution,  and  the  ioner 
sides  of  the  thighs  are  thoroughly  washed  with  this  solution  bv 
means  of  a  sponge  or  clean  cloth.    The  favorite  point  of  injection 


Fig.  70. — Method  of  holding 


of  the  serum  in  these  smaller  shoats  is  deep  into  the  muscles  of  ^ 
inner  surface  of  the  thigh.    At  the  spot  where  the  needle  is  to 
inserted  the  skin  is  touched  with  tincture  of  iodin  and  all  is  «** 
ready  for  the  injection. 

Before  giving  the  injection  the  temperature  of  the  hog  sho*^ 
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be  taken,  to  determine  whether  or  not  there  is  any  evidence  of 
commencing  cholera.  This  is  done  by  introducing  the  swine 
thermometer  into  the  rectum.  NormaUy,  the  temperature  of  a 
tiog  will  be  found  to  be  from  about  102®  to  103°  F.  As  a  result  of 
the  excitement  incident  to  catching  and  holding  them,  the  reading 
is  more  likely  to  be  nearer  103®  than  below  102®  F.  If  cholera  be 
present  the  thermometer  will  run  high,  and  any  case  showing  a 
rise  above  104®  F.  should  be  regarded  as  suspicious.  In  the  cases 
that  show  above  104®  F.  the  senun  alone  should  be  given  and 
should  be  administered  in  large  dose — even  double  that  usually 
idvised  for  animals  of  the  same  weight. 

The  animal  having  been  caught,  restrained,  the  skin  cleaned 
pnth  a  disinfectant  solution  and  touched  with  iodin,  and  the  tem- 
3erature  taken,  the  next  step  is  to  estimate  the  dose  of  serum  to  be 
idministered.  This  is  figured  on  the  basis  of  live  weight  of  the 
inimal.  The  average  dose  of  serum  used  varies  somewhat  with 
lifferent  practitioners,  but  in  a  general  way  the  average  dose 
pven  is  as  follows: 

0.0. 

10-  to   25-pound  pigs 10 

25-  to   50-pound  shoats 15 

50-  to    75-pound  shoats 20 

75-  to  100-pound  shoats 25 

100-  to  125-pound  hogs 30 

125-  to  150-pound  hogs 35 

150-  to  200-pound  hogs 40 

200-  to  250-pound  hogs 50 

All  hogs  weighing  over  250  pounds 60 

In  those  cases  where  a  high  temperature  is  present,  indicating 
the  presence  of  an  oncoming  attack  of  cholera,  it  is  a  wise  measure 
bo  practically  double  this  dose  of  serum.  While  the  advocates  of 
the  serum  method  of  treatment  do  not  claim  any  therapeutic 
power  for  the  serum,  it  is  nevertheless  proving  to  be  of  active  aid 
in  this  direction.  In  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
sxperiments  now  being  carried  on  reports  of  a  most  encouraging 
nature  are  being  received.  In  like  manner,  state  and  private  in- 
vestigators are  finding  that  with  the  large  dose  of  serum  even 
nek  animals  can  be  saved.  This,  of  course,  does  not  hold  good  in 
Eill  cases.    Where  the  disease  has  got  a  good  foothold,  and  the 
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animal  is  already  running  a  temperature  of  107°  to  108°  F.,  it  is 
not  of  mucti  use  to  give  serum.  If  the  hog  is  a  valuable  one, 
however,  it  is  worth  the  chance,  and  most  surprising  result*  will 
often  be  noted. 


Fig.  71, — Another  method  of  liolditig  8tiiiJ!  shoat  by  n 
K.  Mulford  Co.). 

I  remember  injecting  a  herd  of  hogs  near  Hustonia,  Mo,,  in 
which  nearly  ever>-  hog  in  the  herd  of  over  100  showed  a  high 
fever  on  the  morning  of  treatment.  Some  of  these  ran  as  high  as 
108"  F,  Large  doses  of  senim  alone  were  given,  and  the  results 
were  moat  pleasing.    Only  2  hogs  were  lost  after  the  treatment 
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no  question  that  but  for 
over  half  of  the  herd  would 


was  given.      In  this  case  there  can   be 
tiie  use  of  the  large  amounts  of  » 
have  been  lost. 

Having  estimated  the  weight  of  the  animal,  the  proper  dose  of 
■erum  U  poured  into  the  graduate.  The  top  of  the  syringe  ia 
unscrewed  and  the  serum  poured  in,  the  top  replftce<l,  and  all 
is  ready  for  injection.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  before 
starting  out  with  this  outfit  it  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
sterilised  by  boiling.  With  the  glass-barrel  syringe  it  is  not  neces- 
flBry  to  unscrew  the  cap,  as  the  tip  of  the  syringe  can  simply  be 
placed  in  the  cup  of  serum,  and,  by  drawing  up  on  the  piston,  the 
syringe  barrel  Blted.  Glass-barrel  syringes  havo-the  disadvang^e 
that  they  stand  boiling  poorly,  and  for  this  reason  are  hard  to  keep 
sterile.  They  are  used,  however,  by  a  large  number  of  men  doing 
this  work  on  account  of  their  greater  convenience. 

Style  of  Needle. — The  needles  to  be  used  in  this  work  should 
be  of  the  long,  hollow  type,  especially  suited  to  deep  intramuscular 
injection.  They  should  be  sterilized  by  boiling,  oiled,  and  kept 
open  by  means  of  a  small  wire  plug  in  their  hollow  lumen.  The 
points  should  also  be  frequently  ground  in  order  to  keep  them  in 
good  working  order.  These  needles  should  be  of  medium  weight, 
IS  the  long  delicate  ones  often  break  off  when  inserted  deep 
into  the  tissues. 

With  the  proper  dose  of  serum  in  the  syringe,  the  next  step 
ia  the  actual  injection  of  the  fluid  into  the  deep  muscles  of  the 
animal.  This  is  done  by  simply  plunging  the  needle  deep  into  the 
tense  belly  of  the  adductor  muscle,  which  stands  out  beneath 
the  skin  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  thigh.  When  the  needle  has 
been  entered  deeply  into  the  tissue  of  the  muscle,  its  content*  are 
slowly  forced  out  by  pressing  down  on  the  piston.  All  the  serum 
is  given  at  the  one  spot  and  without  withdrawing  the  needle. 
Core  should  be  used  to  avoid  striking  the  bone. 

The  needle  is  now  quickly  removed,  taken  off  the  syringe,  and 
dropped  in  a  pan  of  5  per  cent,  disinfectant  solution  to  remove 
way  dirt  or  contamination  that  it  may  have  received.  By  having 
several  needles  on  hand  and  a  couple  of  syringes  it  is  possible  to 
work  ver>'  rapidly  and  use  a  clean  needle  and  syringe  at  each 
I  injection. 
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With  the  proper  number  of  assistants  these  small  hogs  can 
be  handled  very  rapidly,  and  30  to  50  injected  in  an  hour. 
Thoroughness  is,  however,  of  far  greater  impurtance  than  haste, 
and  plenty  of  time  should  be  taken  to  see  that  every  part  of  the 
work  is  thorouglily  done. 

After  the  i)igs  have  been  injected  they  are  turned  loose  and 
allowed  to  run.  The  serum  has  no  bad  effects,  and  the  hogs  need 
no  extra  care  following  its  use.  There  are  a  few  points  of  import- 
ance that  will  liear  mention  at  this  point. 


Fig.  7'2.— Showing  method  of 

]  injected  into  nmscli 


111^  [or  injection  o 

by  H.  K.  Mulford  Co.) 


The  next  niomiog  after  the  injection  has  been  given  the 
shoats  will  all  show  up  stiff  and  lame,  and  the  owner  might  be 
led  to  the  belief  that  they  were  sick  with  cholera-  This  is  not  the 
case  at  all.  The  shoats  are  simply  stiff  in  the  hind  hmbs  on  account 
of  the  swelling  and  tenderness  produced  at  the  point  where  the 
serum  was  injected.  This  large  amount  of  foreign  material  placed 
in  the  tissues  is  sufficient  to  produce  quite  a  severe  local  reaction. 
This  naturally  causes  the  hogs  to  1»  stiff  and  sore  for  a  few  days. 
Ihey  soon  warm  out  of  this  lameness,  and  after  a  few  days  it 
entirely  disappears. 
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If  there  has  been  any  carelessness  or  uncleanliness  in  the 
I   handling  or  administration  of  the  serum  there  is  a  probability 
I  4rf  abscess  formation.    These  abscesses  are  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon complications  after  injection  of  serum,  and  the  utmost  care 
and  cleanliness  is  necessary  to  avoid  them. 

After-care  of  Animals.— For  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after 
administration  of  the  st^rum  the  hogs  should  be  kept  in  a  clean 
feed-lot  or  a  meadow  pasture  and  fed  but  very  little  food.  They 
should  be  kept  out  of  the  sun  as  much  as  posdble  and  allowed 
plenty  of  water  for  drinking  purposes.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  let  them 
:  rustle  for  their  food  for  a  day  or  two.  In  this  manner  they  move 
fibout  rather  freely,  and  this  promotes  good  absorption  of  the  serum 
And  at  the  same  time  works  out  the  soreness. 

There  should  be  no  surgical  operations  of  any  kind  performed 
n  the  hogs  for  several  weeks.  No  ringing,  snouting,  or  castrating 
should  be  done  for  at  least  three  weeks.  Inmiediately  following 
the  injection  of  the  serum  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  reac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  tissues  of  the  animal  body.  At  the  same 
tmie,  if  the  hog  be  attacked  by  a  swarm  of  cholera  germs,  there  is 
t  further  drain  on  the  strength  of  the  tissues,  and  every  energ>-  is 
Itent  toward  the  defeat  of  the  invading  enemy.  Every  ounce  of 
Strength  Ls  neccs.s:vr>'  to  carry  out  a  successful  fight. 

Avoid  Castratiog. — If  we  castrate  or  ring  the  herd  about  this 
me  we  add  an  extra  burden  to  the  already  overworked  system,  as 
the  pnin  and  inconvenience  of  these  operations  are  bound  to  lower, 
to  some  small  extent  at  least,  the  resistance  of  the  tissues.  This 
may  be  just  enough  of  an  added  load  on  the  tissues  to  throw  the 
balance  of  power  in  favor  of  the  germs. 

I  remember  of  one  instance  in  lUinois  last  summer  where  a 
herd  that  had  l^een  ejcposed  to  cholera  was  given  an  injection  with 
aerum.  The  animals  went  along  just  fine  for  about  ten  days.  The 
owner  then  castrated  a  number  of  young  boars  in  the  bunch.  Two 
days  later  3  of  these  castrated  ht^  were  noticeably  ill,  tuid 
1  of  them  finally  died.  All  the  other  shoats  remained  well  and 
thrifty.  In  this  case  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  cas- 
tration was  the  cause  of  the  change  in  condition  of  the  3  mentioned. 
It  is  well  abw  to  cut  down  the  feed  pretty  low  for  these  first 
twenty-four  hours.     The  hog  is  better  off  with  little  or  nothing  to 
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digest.  It  needs  all  the  strength  that  he  possesses  to  cany  •on  fhe 
fight  against  the  germ  invaders.  In  the  ease  of  the  simultaneous 
treatment  this  starving  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours  is  very  im- 
portant, and  will  materially  make  for  better  results. 

It  is  very  important  during  these  first  few  days  aft^r  injection 
to  keep  the  animals  as  much  as  possible  away  from  raud-holea, 
insanitary  hog  wallows,  and  manure  piles.  Such  dirt  and  filth  can 
have  only  one  result.  It  is  bound  to  cause  the  development  of  a 
largo  number  of  abscesses  from  entrance  of  dirt,  into  the  puncture 
wound  left  by  the  needle.  Keep  the  animals  in  a  clean  feed  lot 
an<l  a  !arp;e  number  of  ihffic  sib^cpss  cases  will  never  develop, 

r 


Fig.  73.— Injectio. 


0  ham  of  large  hog. 
Whii*.) 
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Treatment  of  Abscesses.^In  those  few  cases  where  an  abecess 
does  follow  the  injection  of  serum  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  agaia 
catch  the  animal,  make  a  good  free  opening  into  the  abscess  sac 
with  a  sharp,  clean  knife,  and  allow  the  pus  to  escape.  This  pus 
should  be  received  on  cotton  or  old  cloths  and  these  immediately 
burned  to  destroy  the  infectious  germs.  After  the  pus  has  been 
squeezed  out  it  is  a  good  plan  to  paint  the  inside  of  the  absce^ 
with  a,  strong  tincture  of  iodin. 

It  is  a  very  poor  plan  to  let  theae  abscesses  run  along  and  buret 
of  their  own  accord.  It  is  a  better  plan  to  open  them  up  with  a 
clean  knife  if  it  becomes  necessary.     In  this  manner  the  scattering 
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of  pus  and  germs  all  over  the  feed  lot  is  avoided,  and,  in  the  case 
of  suckling  sows,  a  large  number  of  mammary  abscesses  will  be 
averlod. 

Otber  Points  for  Injection  of  Serum. — The  deep  intramuscular 
injectiun  of  serum  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  has  many  advan- 
tages, but  it  also  has  some  disadvantages.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  butcher,  is  the  forma- 
tion of  a  deep  abscess  in  the  ham.  The  hams  are  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  dressed  pork  carcass,  and  if  these  are  ruined  by  forma- 
tion of  abscesses  it  will  mean  a  great  loss  to  the  packing  companies, 


;  injection  of 
r  of  holding  the  hoR. 


behind   the  ear  in  large  hog.     Note 
Photo  loaned  by  H.  K.  Mul/ord  Co.) 


^^■Mui  indirectly  also  to  the  farmer,  for  the  j>acker  will  necessarily  have 
*  fcis  possible  loss  in  mind  when  buying  the  live  animals. 

Behind  Forileg. — For  the  past  two  yeaiB  the  packers  have  been 
**«whng  long  and  loud  against  this  form  of  injection  of  serum,  and 
•»<lvocates  of  serum  treatment  have  earnestly  tried  to  find  other 
'ncans  of  introducing  serum  into  the  body  without  producing  these 
^iad  after-results.  For  this  purpose  other  locations  have  been 
t.riwl,  and  the  result  has  been  that  we  have  two  other  locations 
Vfhcre  serum  can  be  given  with  almost  equally  as  good  results  as 
when  given  in  the  region  of  the  thighs.     One  of  these  is  by  injec- 
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^M               tion  of  the  serum  beneath  the  skin  of  the  loose  fold  extending  from 
H               the  inner  side  of  the  front  leg  to  the  chest-wall.    Seruin  can  be 
^M               admiuistored  here  with  comparatively  little  danger  uf  abscess 
H                fonnation,  and,  if  an  abscess  should  form,  it  is  in  the  loose  con- 
H                nective  tissue,  and  is  easily  trimmed  out  without  the  loss  of  any 
H                great  amount  of  valuable  meat, 

H                      Back  of  Ears.— Another  point  for  injection  of  serum  that  meeta 
H                with  considerable  favor  amon^  users  of  this  line  of  treatment  is 
H                to  inject  the  product  in  the  loose  tissues  behind  the  ears.     This 
^L               is  an  easy  method  of  giving  the  treatment  and  one  that  is  continu 
^^^1       atlv  mootinu'  willi  iiinrc  ;itk[  iiuin^  fnvnr-     TliJs  liuvuimi  is  ,--sp,.ri,-,lK 

1 

1 

1 

Fig.  75.— Injecting  serum  behind  shoulder  (large  hog).     (Photo  by  Dr.  Geo 
R.  White.) 

advantageous  in  giving  the  treatment  to  large  boars  and  pregnan 
sows,  as  the  injection  can  be  made  at  this  point  with  a  very  small 
amount  of  handling.     In  givbg  the  serum  in  cither  of  these  loca 

ions  it  is  advisable,  perhaps,  to  give  a  little  larger  dose  than  tha 
given  when  injection  is  made  into  the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  a. 
absorption  probably  is  not  so  good  from  the  connective  tissues  a. 

rom  the  mascles  of  the  thigh. 

Orchitis  in  Boars. — Another  objection  to  the  use  of  the  intra 
muscular  injection  in  male  hogs  is  the  fact  that  in  boars,  if  a  severe 
mSammation  follows  the  injection  of  the  serum,  the  sweUing  may 

pread  up  the  perineal  region  and  involve  the  scrotum  and  product 
nflanmaation  of  the  testicles.     This  very  frequently  leaves  the 
Einimal  worthless  for  breeding  purposes. 

1 

1 
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(Handling  Large  Hogs  for  Injection. — In  handling  iai^  hogs 
for  injection  of  semni  it  is  not  possible  to  hold  tbem  in  the  man- 
ner just  described  for  pigs  and  small  shoats.  The  hog  is  caught, 
thrown  on  the  ground,  and  held  on  his  back  by  one  or  two  assist- 

Iante.  The  skin  is  then  cleaned,  either  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
thighs,  inside  the  foreleg,  or  back  of  the  ears,  and  the  serum  injected 
with  the  30-c.c.  syringe,  a.s  previously  described. 


In  large  bogs,  where  it  is  necessary  to  use  more  than  2 
t  serum,  it  ia  advisable  to  use  a  clean  needle  with  each  injection. 
Bid  it  is  often  a  good  plan  to  use  more  than  one  site  for  injection. 
I  Tor  instance,  30  c.c.  can  be  given  on  the  inner  ade  of  one  front 
;.  and  the  other  30  c.c.  back  of  the  ear,  on  the  same  or  the  oppo- 
e  side,  or  in  the  thigh. 
Where  the  double  treatment  is  being  given,  it  is  advisable  to 
^ve  the  serum  on  one  side  and  inject  the  virus  on  the  opposite 
side.  This  will  be  again  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Double 
Treatment.     Never  mix  serum  and  virus  before  injection. 


i 
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There  is  another  method  of  handling  old  hogs  for  the  purpose  of 
injecting  serum  that  offers  about  the  best  results,  especially  in  boars 
and  pregnant  sows.  This  is  to  snub  the  animal  up  to  a  post  or  tree 
by  means  of  a  rope  with  a  loop  in  the  end  of  it.  This  loop  is  thrown 
gently  over  the  nose  and  slipped  into  the  mouth,  so  as  to  get  the 
loop  around  the  upper  jaw  and  back  of  the  tushes.  It  is  then 
drawn  up  quickly,  and  one  or  two  wraps  taken  around  the  nearest 
post,  tree,  or  other  firm  support.  The  hog  will  abnost  invariably 
pull  back  and  keep  the  rope  taut.  In  this  manner  the  hog  can  be 
held  for  injection  of  serum  back  of  the  ears.  The  position  is  excel- 
lent for  this  purpose,  and  this  manner  of  restraint  avoids  any  pos- 
sible difficulty  in  handling  old  boars,  and  also  very  much  lessens 
the  danger  of  producing  abortions  in  piggy  sows. 

One  objection  is  made  to  this  injection  back  of  the  ear,  and  that 
is  the  possiblity  of  getting  an  occasional  diffuse  spreading  inflam- 
mation of  the  neck,  which,  by  causing  a  severe  swelling  of 'the 
tissues  of  the  neck,  might  choke  the  animal  to  death.  Some  few 
cases  of  this  kind  have  been  reported,  but  they  are  only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  total  number  so  treated. 

Abortion  Following  Use  of  Serum. — The  question  may  often  be 
asked  what  is  the  danger  of  producing  abortion  in  piggy  sows  by 
the  use  of  serum?  In  my  opinion,  with  careful  handling,  there  is 
practically  no  danger  at  all.  Abortions  following  the  use  of  serum 
in  pregnant  sows  arc  due  in  almost  every  case  to  improper  and 
rough  handling  during  the  time  of  treatment.  By  snubbing  the 
sows  up  with  a  rope  in  the  mouth,  and  giving  the  injections  in  the 
loose  tissues  back  of  the  ear,  there  is  very  Uttle  or  no  danger  of 
causing  abortions.  Dr.  Fitzgerald,  of  Ohio,  reports  on  a  large 
number  of  cases  where  piggy  sows  were  serum-treated  without  any 
higher  percentage  of  abortions  than  might  be  expected  under  nor- 
mal conditions.  This  holds  true  with  almost  equal  certainty  in 
either  single  or  simultaneous  methods  of  treatment. 

In  a  few  cases,  where  the  animal  is  already  suffering  from  a  high 
temperature  at  the  time  of  injection,  abortion  is  very  likely  to  fol- 
low, as  the  hog  is  at  that  time  suffering  from  hog-cholera,  and 
will  slip  the  pigs  as  a  result  of  the  high  temperature  associated  with 
the  disease,  even  though  it  be  aborted  by  the  use  of  hog-cholera 
serum. 
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Indications  for  Single  Treatment. — ^The  question  now  naturally 
arises  as  to  the  indications  for  use  of  the  single  method  of  treatment. 
These  are  briefly  as  follows: 

Some  men  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  use  of  the  double 
treatment.  These  are  usually  persons  who  do  not  thoroughly 
understand  the  principles  upon  which  the  double  method  is  founded. 
They  have,  perhaps,  had  a  bad  experience  with  this  form  of  serum 
management  through  use  of  a  poor  quality  of  serum.  In  other 
cases,  they  have  got  the  idea  that  use  of  double  treatment  will 
permanently  infect  their  premises.  In  all  these  cases,  after  a 
reasonable  amount  of  argument  has  failed  to  show  the  owner  that 
the  double  treatment  would  be  of  more  advantage  in  his  herd,  it  is 
better  to  allow  the  use  of  the  single  method,  if  so  desired,  rather 
than  not  use  any  serum  at  all  on  this  farm. 

In  herds  that  are  about  to  be  placed  in  exposed  feed  lots  the  use 
of  the  single  treatment  at  the  time  they  are  turned  into  the  feed  lot 
will  often  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  protect  them  from  the  disease. 
For  at  least  six  weeks  they  will  all  enjoy  a  complete  protection  from 
cholera  if  the  serum  used  be  of  proper  quality.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  the  effects  of  the  serum  begins  to  wear  off,  and  unless  enough 
of  the  germs  have  been  met  with  to  set  up  a  reaction  on  the  part 
of  the  tissue-cells  themselves  the  animals  may  again  become  sus- 
ceptible to  hog-cholera.  The  use  of  the  double  treatment  in  these 
cases  is  more  advisable,  as  it  is  equally  or  even  more  safe,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  is  much  more  positive  in  its  final  outcome.  By  in- 
jection of  the  virus  we  make  sure  that  every  hog  receives  his  al- 
k)tted  dose.  When  simply  turned  into  infected  pens  they  may  all 
come  in  contact  with  the  virus,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  one  or  two 
may  entirely  escape  the  virus  and  be  left  unprotected  at  the  end  of 
six  weeks. 

In  herds  that  are  in  the  same  pens  with  or  on  an  adjoining 
pasture  to  those  that  have  cholera  the  single  treatment  is  often 
advised  as  preventive  of  further  spread  of  the  disease.  In  this 
connection  it  is  usually  successful  in  nearly  100  per  cent,  of  cases. 
However,  in  these  exposed  herds  I  think  the  best  plan  to  follow  is 
to  take  all  temperatures,  and  give  the  single  treatment  in  all 
animals  with  a  temperature  of  104**  F.  or  higher,  and  the  double 
treatment  in  all  that  show  a  temperature  below  104**  F.    In  this 
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manner  a  permanent  immunity  is  assured  to  every  animal  in  the 
herd.  Otherwise,  some  of  the  healthy  hogs  may  never  take  up 
enough  of  the  virus  to  produce  a  reaction  and,  as  a  result,  are  only 
temporarily  protected. 

In  very  young  pigs  the  double  treatment  is  not  overly  advisable, 
as  these  little  fellows  do  not  seem  capable  of  taking  up  the  work  of 
antibody  formation.  Giving  of  the  double  treatment  does  not  in 
itself  do  any  harm  to  the  little  pigs,  but  it  very  often  does  not  give 
a  permanent  immunity  unless  the  pigs  be  at  least  six  weeks  of  age. 
The  better  plan  in  small  pigs,  then,  is  to  give  the  single  injection 
when  a  few  days  old  if  cholera  threatens.  In  case  there  is  no  dose 
outbreak  of  the  disease  it  is  as  well  to  wait  until  about  weaning  time 
and  then  administer  the  double  treatment.  In  case  the  single 
treatment  is  given  to  very  young  pigs,  it  is  advisable  to  follow  this 
later  on  with  the  double  injection,  giving  the  treatment  again  at  the 
age  of  about  six  weeks. 

In  pigs  that  are  bom  of  an  immune  sow  there  is  a  temporary 
immunity  which  seems  to  last  for  several  weeks.  In  such  pigs  it 
is  not  necessary  to  give  any  treatment  until  they  are  about  six 
weeks  of  age,  and  then  the  double  injection  is  the  more  advisable. 

DOUBLE  OR  SIMULTANEOUS  METHOD  OF  TREATMENT 

We  have  seen,  in  the  preceding  section,  how  we  may  make 
use  of  the  serum  alone  as  a  weapon  in  our  fight  against  the  dis- 
ease hog-cholera.  This  serum  alone,  when  injected  into  the  body 
of  a  healthy  animal,  supplies  it  temporarily  with  sufficient  of  the 
antibodies,  or  germ  fighters,  to  keep  it  free  from  the  disease,  and 
enables  it  to  withstand  the  attack  of  almost  any  number  of  the 
disease-producing  germs. 

This  immunity,  however,  we  found  was  only  temporary  in 
nature,  and  passed  off  in  about  thirty  days  or  a  little  over.  This 
would  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  treat  the  animals  with  serum 
about  every  six  weeks  during  seasons  when  cholera  is  present 
throughout  the  entire  sunmier,  as  is  often  the  case,  and,  in  the  end, 
it  would  make  the  treatment  too  expensive  to  be  of  value. 

In  the  case  of  animals  that  are  to  be  fattened  and  got 
ready  for  market  this  period  of  six  weeks  during  which  th^  are 
protected  might  be  enough  to  complete  the  fattening  process, 
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and  get  them  off  to  nmrket  before  the  protection  given  them  by 
the  serum  had  run  out. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  cose  of  sows  and  boars  that  it  is 
desired  to  keep  over  for  another  season  as  brood  stock,  it  would 
be  much  more  desirable  if  the  treatment  could  be  so  arranged  as 
to  make  one  injection  sufficient  to  give  protection  throughout  the 
lifptime  of  the  animal.  This  is  just  what  we  are  able  to  do  by 
means  of  the  double  treatment. 

In  discussing  immunity  we  found  that  inununity  was  a  resist- 
ance to  disease,  or  protection  against  disease,  which  was  developed 
aa  the  result  of  an  actual  attack  of  the  disease,  or  might  be  given 
I:^  injecting  into  the  body  of  the  animal  some  substance  which 
canied  with  it  bodies  that  would  protect  the  animal  against  the 
special  disease  from  which  immunity  was  desired.  Now  an  actual 
attack  of  cholera  is  usually  fatal,  and  if  we  were  to  depend  upon 
protection  obtained  in  this  way  we  would  have  very  few  inmiune 

mals,  as  most  of  them  would  die  during  the  attack  of  the  disease. 

It  has  been  found,  by  careful  experiments,  that  we  can  take 
the  pure  virus  of  cholera  and  inject  it  under  the  skin  or  into  the 
muscles  of  an  animal  and  produce  a  fatal  attack  of  the  disease 
vithin  a  week.  An  example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  manufacture 
of  serum  where  young  shoats  are  injected  with  virus  blood  and 
allowed  to  get  sick,  and  are  then  slaughtered  just  before  they  die 
of  the  disease,  in  order  to  get  the  virus  blood  necessary  to  inject 
immune  hogs  to  produce  a  hyperimmunity  that  will  give  us  a 
Uood  from  which  serum  may  be  made. 

If  we  take  the  same  dose  of  virus  which  we  inject  into  these 
improtected  pigs  and  give  it  to  an  animal  that  is  protected  by  an 
immunity  resulting  from  an  attack  of  the  disea.sc,  there  are  no 
^^ptoms  produced.  Even  a  thousand  times  the  usual  death- 
producing  dose  of  virus  we  find  only  stimulates  the  development 
of  more  immune  bodies  in  one  of  these  protected  animals. 

We  have  also  seen  that  if  an  animal  be  given  a  dose  of  serum 
and  placed  in  the  same  feed  lot  with  ack  cholera  hogs  the  pro- 
tected hog  will  not  develop  the  disease. 

Now  we  can  go  even  a  step  further,  and  find  that  if  we  inject 

'ft  duee  of  the  cholera  virus  and  at  the  same  time  inject  into  the 

a  sufficient  dose  of  a  good  strong  serum,  the  animal  will 
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not  get  sick.  If  this  same  animal  were  given  this  same  dose  of 
virus  without  the  serum  he  would  die  within  ten  days.  Giving 
the  serum  with  the  virus  enables  the  animal  to  escape  the  disease. 

The  virus  germs  that  are  introduced  into  the  body  in  the  giving 
of  this  so-called  double  or  serum-virus  simultaneous  method  make 
an  attempt  to  cause  an  attack  of  cholera,  but  the  germ-destro3ring 
bodies  in  the  serum  are  too  active,  and  the  hog-cholera  virus  is 
destroyed  before  it  is  able  to  get  in  its  work. 

While  the  battle  is  being  fought  between  the  virus  and  the 
germ  destroyers  contained  in  the  serum  the  cells  of  the  body  learn 
their  lesson,  and  they  become  educated  in  the  matter  of  producing 
these  germ  fighters.  Just  as  a  nation  which  begins  a  war  with- 
out a  navy  has  to  call  on  some  other  nation  to  loan  them  war 
vessels.  This  nation  learns  the  need  of  a  good  navy,  and  at  once 
sets  about  to  build  ships  of  its  own.  So  the  cells  of  the  hog's 
body,  learning  the  need  and  usefulness  of  these  germ-fighting 
ships,  begins  to  produce  them  on  its  own  account,  and  once  it 
developed  the  knowledge  of  how  to  produce  these  germ  destroyen 
it  keeps  a  supply  of  them  always  on  hand. 

The  result  of  the  knowledge  gained  is  that  the  body  of  thuEs 
hog  is  always  in  a  position  to  keep  up  a  strong  fight  against  hog— :^S5- 
cholera,  and  the  germs  of  this  disease  will  never  again  be  able  tc^oio 
gain  entrance  and  set  up  an  attack. 

This  is,  in  brief,  just  what  takes  place  when  we  give  the  double ^■'Je 
treatment.    We  not  only  protect  the  animal  against  the  dii 
but  we  also  send  into  the  body  teachers  which  show  the  cells 
the  animal  how  to  produce  germ  fighters  of  their  own  which  wiU 
enable  them  to  always  be  prepared  for  another  war  against  th< 
same  germs.    In  other  words,  the  immunity  or  protection 
is  permanent  and  lasts  as  long  as  the  animal  lives. 

Numerous  experiments  have   been   made   by   Drs.    Dorse'^^^^t, 
Niles,   Fitzgerald,  and  many  other  investigators  in  this  fielc^^^d, 
which  all  go  to  show  that  the  protection  derived  from  the  doub -^1=316 
treatment  is  lifelong.    This  is  a  great  advantage  over  the  resuL^dts 
which  follow  the  use  of  the  single  or  serum-alone  method  of  tream^SLt- 
ment.    We  found  that  the  protection  given  by  this  method  n—   ■■  -m 
only  temporary  in  nature,  and  that  it  disappeared  at  the  end         of 
thirty  days,  or  six  weeks  at  most.    Here  we  have  a  method  wlL^jcb 
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I   can  be  used  at  practically  the  same  expense,  and  which  gives  a 
I   protection  which  will  last  as  long  as  the  animal  lives. 

There  is  one  possible  exception  to  the  statement  that  immunity 
produced  by  the  double  method  is  lifelong.  This  is  in  the  ease  of 
young  pigs.  Young,  sucking  pigs,  when  injected  by  the  double 
treatment,  often  prove  to  lose  this  protection  later  on  in  life. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cells  of  the  body  are  so 
young  and  imperfectly  developed  at  this  time  that  they  are  not 
in  ft  condition  to  take  up  permanently  tlie  work  of  forming  germ 
fighters  or  antibodies.  Just  as  a  young  child  or  a  young  animal 
foi^ets  the  things  that  it  leams  in  its  early  childhood  unless  they 
are  constantly  practised,  so  the  cells  of  the  body  of  these  young 
animals  seem  to  lose  the  knack  of  manufacturing  the  germ 
fighters  as  they  grow  older.  This  can  be  overcome  by  treating 
again  a  little  later  on  in  life,  say,  at  the  age  of  three  months. 

HOW  DOUBLE  TREATMENT  IS  GIVEN 

In  giving  the  double  treatment  it  is  necessarj'  to  make  use 
of  both  serum  and  virus  blood.  This  is  how  the  treatment  gets 
the  name  of  double  treatment,  there  being  a  double  injection  made 
of  serum  and  virus.  Thejse  two  injections  are  made  at  the  same 
time,  and  on  tliis  account  it  is  sometimes  known  as  the  "simul- 
taneous" treatment. 

Source  of  Vims  Blood. — It  will  be  recalled  that  virus,  or  virus 
blood,  as  it  is  more  properly  called,  is  the  blood  which  is  obtained 
from  the  body  of  the  fick  animal  when  the  disease  is  well  advanced 
and  the  animal  in  practically  a  dying  condition.  This  virus  blood 
has  already  been  described,  as  have  also  the  methods  by  which  it 
is  drawn. 

Virus  blood  which  is  intended  for  use  in  the  field  for  giving  the 
double  treatment  is  handled  in  just  the  same  manner  at  the  serum 
plant  as  that  which  is  intended  for  immediate  use  in  hyper- 
immunizing  animals  from  which  serum  is  to  be  produced.  The 
bk>od  is  drawn  in  the  same  manner,  and  shaken  and  strained 
to  remove  the  fibrin  which  would  cause  clotting  if  not  re- 
i  moved. 

Carbolued  Virus. — The  only  difference  in  this  virus  blood 
1  that  used  for  hyperimmunixing  at  the  plants  is  that  a  small 
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amount  of  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  is  added  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  it  from  spoiling  until  ready  for  use.  The  amount  added 
is  about  the  same  as  that  used  for  keeping  the  serum;  that  is,  to 
each  9  ounces  of  the  virulent  blood  one  ounce  of  a  5  per  cent, 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  is  added.  This  small  amount  of  carbolic 
acid  is  sufficient  to  enable  one  to  keep  this  virus  blood  for  several 
days  if  handled  properly,  and  still  is  not  enough  to  do  any  hann 
to  the  animal  into  whose  body  it  is  injected. 

Virus  is  put  up  in  smaller  bottles  than  the  serum  and  is  properiy 
labeled  to  avoid  any  mistake.  Otherwise,  in  general  appearance 
it  is  very  similar  to  serum,  being  perhaps  a  little  lighter  in  color 
as  a  rule. 

Virus  blood,  unlike  serum,  will  not  hold  its  strength  for  an 
indefinite  period.  We  have  found  that  serum  can  be  kept  for 
almost  any  reasonable  length  of  time,  and  still  prove  to  have  the 
power  of  protecting  the  animals  into  which  it  may  be  injected 
against  an  attack  of  cholera.  Virus  blood,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  be  used  very  soon  after  it  is  drawn  from  the  sick  animal  if 
we  are  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  its  use.  The  sooner  it  can 
be  used  the  better,  and  under  no  conditions  should  it  be  used 
after  it  is  more  than  fifteen  days  old.  When  putting  up  virus 
blood,  manufacturers  label  the  bottles  not  to  be  used  after  a  cer- 
tain (late.  This  is  the  date  after  which  it  becomes  unsafe  to  niake 
use  of  the  virus,  and,  if  it  has  not  been  used  at  this  date,  it  should 
be  destroyed  by  burning  or  other  safe  method. 

Method  of  Injection. — In  giving  the  dodble  method  of  treat- 
ment to  a  herd  the  work  is  done  in  just  the  same  manner  as  for 
the  single  method,  with  the  exception  that  a  dose  of  the  virus  is 
also  injected  at  the  same  time  the  serum  is  given. 

The  animals  are  caught  and  securely  held,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
single  tr(»atm(mt.  All  the  instruments  are  carefully  cleaned  and 
boiled,  and  for  this  method  we  also  prepare  the  small  syringe  pre- 
viously mentioned,  which  is  intended  for  use  in  giving  the  virus. 
The  animal  is  scrubbed  with  the  disinfectant  solution,  and  the 
skin  in  the  region  where  the  needle  is  to  be  inserted  painted  with 
tincture  of  iodin.  The  large  syringe  is  filled  with  serum,  the  weight 
estimated,  and  the  tempx»rature  having  been  already  taken  the 
proper  dose  of  serum  for  the  weight  of  the  animal  is  now  injected 
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either  in  the  muscles  of  the  hind  limb  or  in  tlie  loose  tissues  back 
of  the  ears  or  behind  the  foreleg. 

We  are  now  ready  to  inject  the  virus.  The  dose  of  \irus  is 
much  smaller  than  that  of  serum,  and  runs  from  a  few  drops  to 
li  c-c,  according  to  the  size  of  the  animal.  The  correct  amount 
of  the  virus  is  now  measured  out,  placed  in  the  small  syringe, 
and  injected  in  the  opposite  side  from  that  where  the  serum  was 
injected.  For  instance,  if  the  serum  is  injected  into  the  muscle 
of  the  right  hind  leg,  the  virus  should  be  given  in  the  muscle  of  the 
left  leg;  while,  if  the  serum  be  given  behind  the  left  ear,  place  the 
virus  under  the  skin  behind  the  right  ear. 

The  skin  at  the  point  where  the  virus  is  to  be  injected  should 
be  just  as  carefully  cleaned  and  painted  with  tincture  of  iodin  as 
in  the  case  of  the  location  where  the  serum  is  to  be  injected.  At 
every  step  in  the  process  cleanhness  must  be  the  watchword. 
This  will  prevent  many  abscesses,  many  cases  of  blood-poisoning, 
and  other  bad  effects  which  are  often  blamed  on  the  serum,  when, 
as  a  matter  of  actual  fact,  carelessness  and  lack  of  attention  to 
httle  points  of  importance  is  the  cause  of  poor  results. 

Do  Not  Mix  Serum  and  Virus. — I  have  seen  cases  where  men 
injecting  the  serum  and  virus  treatment  simply  mixed  the  virus 
and  serum  together,  and  injected  them  both  in  the  one  place  and 
with  the  one  syringe.  This  is  not  a  proper  method  and  should  not 
be  followed.  Give  serum  with  the  large  syringe,  and  use  this 
syringe  for  no  other  purpose.  Give  the  virus  with  the  small 
syringe,  and  use  this  instrument  for  this  purpose  only.  Give  the 
injections  st  different  points,  and  do  not  inject  both  serum  and 
\'iru3  in  the  one  location.  If  a  large  dose  of  serum  is  needed  on 
account  of  the  size  of  the  animal,  and  it  is  necessary  to  use  the 
space  back  of  both  ears  for  the  purpose  of  injecting  same,  then 
inject  the  ^■irU8  in  some  other  part  of  the  body,  such  as  back  of  the 
forel^  or  in  the  muscle  of  the  hind  leg. 

Dose  of  Vims.— The  dose  of  virus  blood  is,  of  course,  very  small. 
It  is  to  be  remeinbcrcd  that  this  virus  blood  is,  in  fact,  a  pure  cul- 
ture of  the  hog-cholcra  virus  or  hog-cholera  germ,  and  only  a 
fpw  drops  of  it  would  be  necessary  to  produce  the  disease  in  such 
8  severe  fi>nn  as  to  cause  death.  However,  when  injected  with  the 
01,  a  little  more  can  be  used  without  danger,  as  the  germ- 
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destroying  bodies  in  the  serum  will  attack  the  disease  germs  jQ 
the  animal  and  destroy  them.  It  is  desirable  to  inject  enough  of 
the  virus  to  give  a  good  stimulation  to  the  cells,  and  in  this  maimer 
start  up  a  free  manufacture  of  these  same  germ-destroying  bodies 
to  which  the  animal  will  owe  its  power  to  keep  free  from  cholera 
for  the  balance  of  its  Ufe. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  dose  of  serum,  the  dose  of  the  virus  blood 
will  vary  somewhat  with  the  age  and  weight  of  the  animal.  The 
following  figures  are  about  the  dose  in  which  the  virus  is  given 
by  the  leading  serum  men  of  the  United  States: 


o.e. 

10-  to    25-pound  pijpj J 

25-  to    50-pound  pigs } 

50-  to    75-pouml  shoats f 

75-  to  lOO-pound  shoats } 

100-  to  125-pound  Hhoats 1 

125-  to  150-poun(i  shoaU 1 

150-  to  200-pound  hoRs 1 J 

2(K)-  to  250-pound  hogs IJ 

All  hoRS  over  250  pounds 1}  to  2 


Dangers  of  Double  Treatment. — This  is  a  question  which  is 
very  commonly  met  with  in  the  use  of  the  simultaneous  method  of 
treatment.  Is  there  any  danger  in  the  use  of  this  double  method  of 
treatment?  This  question  is  often  asked,  as  farmers  have  in  some 
instances  found  that  the  use  of  this  method  of  treatment  has  been 
followed  within  al)out  five  days  by  a  very  severe  outbreak  of  chol- 
era in  their  feed  lots,  with  a  complete  wiping  out  of  the  entire 
herd  within  a  week  or  ten  days. 

If  this  were  to  occur  after  the  use  of  the  simultaneous  method 
it  would  surely  be  a  most  undesirable  outcome,  and  one  which 
would  reflect  very  disastrously  upon  the  veterinarian  or  others 
who  had  given  the  serum. 

I  have  investigated  a  number  of  these  reported  bad  results 
following  the  use  of  the  double  method  of  treatment,  and  in  ahnost 
every  case  I  have  found,  when  the  matter  is  traced  to  the  bottom, 
the  real  cause  of  trouble  has  been  either  that  the  treatment  was 
not  properly  administered  or  the  serum  used  was  of  a  questionable 
character. 
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W  I  investigated  one  case,  for  instance,  where  the  farmer  had  given 
I  the  treatment  himself,  and  where  virus  alone  had  been  adminis- 
I  tered  and  the  serum  not  administered  until  the  animals  began  to 
I  get  sick  from  the  use  of  the  virus.  In  another  case  equal  partes  of 
B  virus  and  serum  had  been  given,  and  in  any  number  of  cases 
I  serums  had  been  used  which  were  of  questionable  strength  and 
B  not  of  tested  power  to  prevent  the  disease. 

r  If  you  are  going  to  use  a  cheap  and  untested  serum,  use  it  by 
the  single  method  only.  You  may  be  lucky  enough  that  the  herd 
in  which  it  is  given  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  germs  of  cholera, 
and  in  this  caae,  if  the  serum  is  not  too  dirty,  you  will  be  able  to 
get  through  with  no  bad  effects,  although  you  have  actually  done 
no  good. 

I  When  you  decide  to  give  the  double  method  of  treatment  you 
must  be  absolutely  sure  of  your  serum.  You  are  placing  in  the 
body  of  the  animal  a  dose  of  hog-cholera  virus  which  will  most 
certainly  produce  cholera  and  kill  the  animal  within  two  weeks 
at  most  if  not  properly  protected  by  a  powerful  serum.  The 
results  of  the  double  method  of  treatment  depend  absolutely  upon 
the  quality  of  the  serum,  and  no  scrum  should  be  used  in  applying 
the  double  treatment  unless  it  has  been  previously  tested  against 
the  virus  in  the  living  animal,  and  found  to  have  the  power  to 
jwotect  from  bad  effects  when  doses  of  2  c.c.  of  the  virus  blood  are 
used. 

If  this  precaution  is  taken  to  ensure  a  perfectly  reliable  serum 
tbere  is  absolutely  no  danger  of  bad  results  in  a  herd  in  which  the 
double  treatment  is  used.  In  the  I'nited  States  Government 
jexperimental  work  in  the  states  of  Iiiwa,  Indiana,  Missouri,  and 
Mebraska  the  simultaneous  method  of  treatment  has  been  made 
ue  of  very  largely,  and  the  results  have  been  uniformly  pleasing. 
1^0  outbreaks  of  cholera  have  occurred  in  animab  that  have  been 
given  this  method  of  treatment,  and  no  deaths  have  been  traceable 
to  this  cause. 

In  order  to  ensure  a  permanent  immunity  as  a  result  of  this 
method  of  treatment  it  must  be  made  sure  of  that  the  virus  blood 
used  is  really  capable  of  producing  disease.  Remember  that  it 
ia  due  to  the  action  of  this  virus  blood  that  the  cells  of  the  body 
lake  up  the  work  of  manufacturing  germ-destroying  bodies,  and  in 
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this  way  become  a  source  of  protection  to  the  animal  against  any 
future  attacks  of  hog-cholera. 

It  has  been  reported  that  serum  makers  who  were  putting  out 
a  questionable  grade  of  serum  have  in  some  instances  sent  out 
what  was  supposed  to  be  virulent  blood,  which  was  not  taken 
from  a  sick  animal  at  all,  but  was  simply  blood  from  a  healthy 
animal,  and  in  some  cases  was  even  reported  to  be  nothing  but 
serum  placed  in  viru^labeled  bottles.  It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  be 
seen  that  the  use  of  a  ''virus"  of  this  nature  could  not  produce 
any  good  results.  Fortunately,  it  is  not  likely  to  produce  any 
direct  harm,  but  does  result  in  harm  later  on  when  the  animals 
may  become  exposed  to  cholera.  Animals  which  had  been  treated 
with  a  virus  which  was  of  no  account  would,  of  course,  only  have 
a  temporary  protection,  and  they  might  later  on  take  the  disease. 
Such  cases  as  these  have  led  to  wrong  opinions  being  formed  re- 
garding the  double  method  of  treatment. 

It  can  be  put  down  as  an  absolute  fact  that  if  the  serum-simul- 
taneous method  of  treatment  is  properly  given  by  a  competent 
veterinarian,  with  a  tested  serum  and  a  virus  which  is  known  to 
be  capable  of  producing  the  disease,  immunity  will  be  developed, 
and  that  immunity  will  last  as  long  as  the  animal  lives.  Not 
only  this,  but  there  is  practically  no  danger  whatever  of  the  ani- 
mal developing  an  attack  of  cholera  as  a  result  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  virus  blood  when  accompanied  by  the  proper  pro- 
tective dose  of  the  virus. 

Not  only  will  animals  so  treated  develop  the  power  to  over- 
come an  attack  of  cholera,  such  as  they  might  meet  with  by  ex- 
posure in  pens  that  had  become  infected  with  cholera  germs,  but 
they  will  be  able  to  withstand  the  attack  of  one  thousand  times 
the  fatal  dose  of  hog-cholera  virus,  even  if  it  be  injected  direcUy 
into  the  veins  of  the  animal,  as  in  the  process  of  manufacture  oT 
hog-cholera  serum. 

The  absolute  absence  of  bad  results  following  the  use  of  these- 
enormous  doses  of  pure  virulent  blood  in  the  serum  plants  is  th^^ 
best  possible  proof  of  the  effects  which  follow  the  use  of  the  doubles 
method  of  treatment.    Almost  all  the  larg^  serum  plants  get^- 
their  supply  of  immune  hogs  by  taking  unprotected  or  susceptible^ 
animals   and   injecting  them  with  the  double  method. 
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we*ks  later  these  same  animals  are  injected  with  one  thousand 
times  the  dose  of  virus  which  would  have  killed  them  before  they 
received  the  double  treatment.  Aa  a  result  of  the  protective 
power  which  these  hogs  have  developed  they  are  now  able  to 
receive  this  large  dose  of  germ-bearing  blood,  and  they  show  no 
bad  effects  from  it.  As  a  further  proof  of  the  protection  which 
these  animals  have  gamed,  they  can  be  taken  and  placed  in  feed 
lots  with  hogs  which  are  sick  with  cholera  and  they  will  not  take 
the  disease.  Such  proofs  as  these  leave  absolutely  no  question 
as  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  double  method  of  treat- 
ment. 

This  is  the  method  of  treatment  that  every  well-educated  and 
oompetent  veterinarian  and  stockman  in  the  United  States  should 
advocate.  It  is  just  as  safe  as  the  single  method  when  used  by 
an  educated  man  who  understands  the  nature  of  the  serum  and 
virus  which  he  is  using,  and  when  he  is  handling  a  serum  and  virus 
both  of  which  have  been  thoroughly  tested. 

How  Vims  is  Tested. — At  the  same  time  that  the  serum  is 
tested  the  vu-us  should  also  be  tested.  This  is  done  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  4  pigs  are  taken,  and  2  are  injected  with  1  c.c.  of 
■virus  alone,  and  receive  no  protective  dose  of  serum.  The  other 
2  receive  the  same  doge  of  the  vims  or,  better  still,  2  c.c.  of 
Tims  and  a  proper  protective  dose  of  serum,  according  to  their 
■weight.  Ten  days  later  the  pigs  which  have  received  the  virus 
alone  should  begin  to  show  signs  of  cholera,  or  may  even  be  dead 
if  the  virus  used  be  of  the  very  powerful  variety,  such  as  is  used  in 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  serum  plant,  where  check  pigs 
are  usually  killed  within  six  or  seven  days.  The  pigs  which  re- 
ceived the  \-irus  and  a  protective  dose  of  serum  at  the  same  time 
should  show  no  bad  effects  at  the  end  of  ten  days  nor  at  any  time 
following  the  injection.  These  tests  should  be  made  at  the  semm 
plant,  and  no  serum  or  virus  should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  plant 
until  it  has  been  so  tested  and  proved  to  be  just  what  it  claims  to  be. 

Tmmiinity  in  Litters. — Not  only  does  the  simultaneous  method 
(rf  treatment  give  a  protective  power  against  cholera  to  the  animal 
so  injected,  but,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  it  gives  the  animal 
the  power  of  transferring  to  a  limited  extent  this  protection  to 
it»  young.    The  Utters  bom  from  sows  that  have  received  the 
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double  treatment  are  usually  able  to  withstand  any  ordinary  ex- 
posure to  cholera  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  their  life.  The 
protection  so  given  usually  lasts  until  about  weaning  time  of  the 
pigs.  Dr.  Dorset,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
and  Drs.  Fischer  and  Fitzgerald,  of  the  Ohio  State  Experiment 
Station,  report  a  number  of  cases  in  which  they  have  taken  these 
pigs  bom  from  sows  that  had  been  protected  by  the  double  method 
of  treatment  and  injected  into  their  bodies  the  usual  death-pro- 
ducing dose  of  hog-cholera  virus.  These  pigs  were  not  in  the  least 
effected  by  the  virus.  Other  pigs,  which  were  bom  from  sows 
that  had  never  been  treated  when  injected  with  the  same  dose  of 
the  same  virus,  were  killed. 

Pigs  from  these  same  litters,  after  being  weaned,  were  again 
injected  with  the  virus  blood  and  proved  to  be  unprotected, 
cholera  appearing  in  the  usual  length  of  time.  The  type  of  the 
disease  which  appeared  even  at  this  time  was  of  the  slow  or  chronic 
type,  showing  that  the  animals  still  had  some  protective  power 
against  the  disease. 

This  protective  power  which  the  sow  gives  to  her  litter  is 
probably,  in  part  at  least,  due  to  the  milk.  The  milk  is  a  secretion 
which  is  derived  in  large  part  from  the  blood.  The  blood  of  these 
sows  contains  a  large  amount  of  the  germ-fighting  bodies,  and  it 
is  highly  possible  that  this  milk  carries  with  it  a  certain  number  of 
these  same  germ  destroyers.  For  the  young  pig  the  dose  of  serum 
necessary  to  protect  against  cholera  is  very  small,  and  it  would 
require  but  a  small  number  of  these  antibodies  or  protectors  to 
keep  the  animal  free  from  the  disease.  However,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  use  of  the  serum-alone  treatment,  there  is  nothing  entering 
the  body  of  the  Uttle  pig  to  educate  the  cells  of  his  body  in  the 
manner  of  making  these  germ-fighting  bodies,  and,  as  a  result, 
as  soon  as  he  is  weaned  from  the  mother  he  begins  to  lose  his  pro- 
tection against  the  disease  and  becomes  susceptible. 

It  is  at  this  age  that  the  pig  should  be  handled  and  given  the 
simultaneous  or  double  method  of  treatment.  At  this  age  and 
weight  the  cost  of  the  double  treatment  would  be  very  small, 
only  about  25  cents  for  each  pig.  Properly  given,  with  a  tested 
serum  and  a  proved  virus,  the  results  can  only  be  good.  There 
is  practically  no  danger  of  loss  from  the  treatment,  the  expense 
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is  moderate,  and  tlie  protection  againat  cholera  which  is  given  at 
this  time  will  last  throughout  the  lifetime  of  the  animal. 

These  same  pigs,  if  treated  by  the  double  method  of  injection, 
keep  this  protection  for  life,  aa  juat  stated,  and  can,  accordingly, 
be  kept  over  for  breeding  purposes.  The  pigs  which  they  will 
farrow  the  following  spring  will  also  have  a  temporary  protection, 
lasting  until  they  are  about  six  weeks  of  age.  It  is  very  easy  to 
figm^  from  this  what  would  be  the  final  result  if  we  were  to  follow 
this  method  of  handling  the  disease.  If  every  herd  of  pigs  were 
double  treated  at  weaning  time,  or  even  earher  in  case  an  out- 
break of  cholera  be  present  in  the  neighborhood,  and  only  treated 
animals  held  over  for  breeding  purposes,  the  result  would  be  that 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  cholera  to  get  a  start  in  such  a 
herd  if  we  again  treat  the  pigs  farrowed  by  these  immune  sows  just 
before  they  are  weaned.  This  is  the  method  of  handling  cholera 
which  is  being  advocated  by  those  who  have  the  most  experience 
with  the  serum  methods  of  treatment. 

Eradication  of  Cholera. — The  single  treatment  is  all  right 
when  there  is  an  outbreak  already  on  the  premises,  or  even  where 
the  animals  have  recently  been  exposed  to  the  disease.  The  double 
method,  however,  is  the  real  method  of  treatment  that  is  bound 
to  produce  the  most  desired  results,  namely,  the  driving  of  hog- 
cholera  out  of  the  country.  All  we  need  do  is  to  extend  this  method 
of  treatment  to  all  the  herds  in  the  United  States,  and  keep  follow- 
ing it  up  for  a  few  years,  and  there  will  be  no  cholera  germs  in  the 
country  to  produce  the  disease.  They  will  simply  all  starve  to 
death  from  want  of  any  animal  which  they  can  attack.  The  chol- 
era germ  or  no  other  disea.se-producing  germ  can  live  unless  it  has 
victims  to  attack.  By  means  of  the  double  method  of  treatment 
we  stock  the  farms  with  a  class  of  hogs  that  are  so  protected 
against  the  disease  germs  of  cholera  that  it  is  impossible  for  cholera 
ti)  get  a  start  with  these  animals,  and,  as  a  result,  the  cholera  germ 
is  without  a  place  in  which  tfl  keep  itself  alive.  The  germ  may  live 
outside  the  animal  body  for  even  as  long  as  a  year,  but  it  cannot 
mnaJn  much  longer  than  that  time  without  it  finds  animals  which 
it  can  attack  and  thus  reproduce  itself.  It  is  not  believed  that 
the  hog-cholera  virus  has  the  power  of  keeping  up  an  existence  for 
Any  lei^b  of  time  outside  the  animal  body.     It  may  persist  in 
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feed  lots  in  dark,  damp  comers,  protected  from  sunlif^t,  for  as 
long  as  a  year,  but  the  virus  must  have  an  animal  body  to  live  in 
if  it  is  to  reproduce  and  keep  up  its  power  of  producing  disease 
beyond  that  length  of  time. 

Care  in  Destroying  Vims. — ^At  the  end  of  the  injection  of  a  herd 
of  hogs  there  is  frequently  left  over  a  small  amoimt  of  serum,  and 
perhaps  a  small  amount  of  virus.  The  question  is,  What  should 
be  done  with  this  unused  serum  and  virus?  Can  th^  be  used 
later  on? 

The  answer  to  this  question  must  depend  somewhat  upon  the 
conditions.  If  another  herd  is  to  be  treated  the  same  day,  or  even 
the  next  day,  the  virus  and  serum,  if  kept  cool,  can  be  safely  held 
over  and  used  on  the  next  herd.  Opened  bottles  of  serum  should 
never  be  taken  back  to  town,  however,  and  kept  to  await  the  next 
call  for  treating  a  herd,  which  may  not  be  for  a  week  or  more.  The 
best  idea  is  to  gage  your  serum  so  that  you  will  not  have  more  than 
100  c.c.  at  most  left  over,  and  this  can  be  very  easily  used  up  by 
giving  a  little  larger  dose  to  the  last  few  animals  when  you  see  that 
you  have  a  little  more  opened  up  than  you  are  going  to  need.  It 
is  not  possible  to  do  any  barm  by  giving  a  little  bit  more  of  th& 
serum.  The  greatest  danger  lies  in  cutting  the  dose  short,  and  not 
giving  enough  to  produce  the  results  desired. 

With  the  virus  it  is  an  entirely  different  matter.     It  is  not  ad- 
visable to  increase  the  dose  of  virus  above  that  given  in  the  above^ 
table  of  dosage.    Remember  that  this  virus  is  the  disease-producing 
blood  itself,  and  it  is  capable  of  causing  the  death  of  the  i^ninml 
very  rapidly  if  improperly  handled.    With  a  first-class  serum  there^ 
would  be  but  Uttle  danger,  even  if  larger  doses  of  virus  were  to  be 
given.    It  is  not  wise  to  do  so,  however,  as  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  it.    The  dose  of  virus  mentioned  above  is  plenty  large 
enough  to  stimulate  the  cells  of  the  body  and  start  them  to  produc- 
ing large  numbers  of  the  germ-fighting  bodies,  and  this  is  what  we 
wish  to  accomplish  with  the  use  of  the  serum-simultaneous  treat- 
ment. 

■ 

It  is  quite  easy  to  estimate  about  the  amount  of  virus  that  you 
will  need  for  a  given  herd — ^bi  fact,  much  easier  to  estimate  this 
fairly  close  than  it  is  with  the  serum.  K  any  of  the  virus  be  left 
over,  do  not,  under  any  condition,  throw  it  out  on  the  ground,  as  I 
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have  frequently  seen  done.  Remember  that  this  virus  ia  exceed- 
ingly dangerous,  and,  while  it  can  do  no  harm  to  the  hogs  that  have 
be«n  injected,  yet  if  thrown  on  the  ground  of  feed  lots  it  causes 
these  feed  lots  to  become  infected,  and  any  hogs  which  may  later 
on  be  brought  into  the  lots  would  take  the  disease.  There  ia 
another  danger,  Urn,  from  the  scatterii^  on  the  ground  of  this  hog- 
cholera  virus.  It  may  be  tracked  on  the  shoes  of  some  of  the  other 
men  who  are  present  to  help  with  the  work,  and  be  carried  by  them 
to  their  feed  lots,  and  prove  to  be  the  cause  of  starting  an  outbreak 
of  cholera  in  their  herds. 

There  are  a  number  of  cases  reported  where  it  is  stated  that  the 
use  of  the  double  method  of  treatment  has  resulted  in  the  infection 
of  the  feed  lots,  and  caused  an  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  unpro- 
tected ho^  which  were  brought  into  the.se  lots  in  the  following 
year.  This  infection  of  tlie  feed  lots  is  blamed  on  the  use  of  the 
double  treatment,  when,  in  reahty,  it  is  very  frequently  due  to 
oarelessness  in  disposing  of  the  virulent  blood  that  is  left  over  after 
the  treatment  has  been  completed. 

Cleaning  of  S7jringes. — There  is  only  one  proper  manner  of  dis- 
podng  of  this  virus  blood,  and  that  ia  to  destroy  it  by  burning.  In 
this  manner  the  cholera  germs  are  entirely  destroyed  and  there  b 
no  danger  of  bad  after-results.  Also  remember  in  cleaning  the 
qrringe  used  for  injection  of  the  virus  that  it  contains  some  of  this 
TJrus  blood,  and  great  care  must  be  used  to  see  that  it  is  cleaned 
with  some  solution  that  will  destroy  these  genns.  As  a  final  clean- 
ing process  the  syringe  should  be  thoroughly  boiled  in  wat€r  to 
which  some  baking-soda  has  been  addeil. 

Reaction  Following  Double  Treatment.^Foilowing  the  use  of 
the  double  treatment  there  may  lie  slightly  more  of  a  reaction  on  the 
part  of  the  animal  injected  than  in  the  t';ise  where  the  single  treat- 
ment is  used.  Following  the  single  or  serum-alone  treatment  about 
ail  the  after-effect  that  was  noticeable  was  a  slight  stiffness  and 
•oreness  of  the  parts  where  the  s>'rinKe  was  inserted.  In  the  case 
of  the  double  treatment  there  may  Iw  somewhat  more  of  a  reaction. 

In  using  this  double  treatment  we  are  injecting  the  hog  with  a 
good-eiaed  dose  of  the  cholera  virus,  and,  even  though  protected 
b>'  an  accompanying  dose  of  serum,  it  is  not  unusual  to  meet  with 
where  for  a  few  days  the  animal  will  show  some  signs  of  being 
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sick.  If  the  serum  is  of  proper  quality,  and  has  been  properly 
tested  out  at  the  serum  plant  before  being  shipped  out,  this  ack- 
ness  should  only  be  temporary  in  nature. 

There  is  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature,  the  animal  may  be  a 
little  off  feed,  and  somewhat  droopy.  That  is  about  all  that  wiU  be 
noticed.  This  is  not  seen  in  all  of  the  animals  by  any  means.  It 
may  not  be  noticeable  in  any  of  them.  In  other  herds  one  or  two, 
or  even  perhaps  a  half-dozen,  may  show  these  mgns  of  a  strong 
attack  by  the  virus  of  the  disease. 

These  cases  are  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  these  f^niTnitk 
are  very  easily  affected  by  the  germs  of  cholera,  and,  even  when 
protected  by  serum,  are  inclined  to  show  some  effects  from  the 
attack  of  the  virus.  It  is  these  animals  that  get  sick  first  at  an 
outbreak  of  the  disease  in  a  herd,  and  are  dead  almost  before  the 
owner  realizes  that  there  is  anythmg  wrong  with  them. 

Question  of  Spreading  Infection. — There  are  some  very  careful 
investigators  with  hog-cholera  who  are  opposed  to  this  double 
method  of  treatment.  They  base  their  objections  on  the  groimd 
that  these  double-treated  hogs  do  actually  go  through  a  mild  attack 
of  the  disease,  and  that  the  manure,  urine,  and  other  discharges 
contain  the  virus  of  the  disease.  They  claim  that  these  discharges 
cause  an  infection  of  the  premises  and  prove  the  source  of  an  out- 
break of  the  disease  the  following  year.  In  this  manner  they  aigue 
that  where  we  only  had  a  few  infected  feed  lots  this  year,  we  will 
next  year  have  a  large  number  of  them.  This  will  mean  a  wider 
scattering  of  the  disease  and  more  cholera  every  summer  than  we 
had  the  year  before. 

Their  point,  however,  I  believe  to  be  poorly  taken.  I  know  of 
no  case  where  this  has  ever  been  proved  to  be  the  case.  It  is  very 
doubtful  if  the  discharges  of  these  animals  which  receive  the  double 
method  of  treatment  are  really  capable  of  producing  the  disease  or 
infecting  the  feed  lots.  Especially  is  this  true  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  animals  do  not  show  any  bad  effects  following  the  use  cS 
the  treatment.  It  is  barely  possible  that  where  one  or  more  ani- 
mals show  symptoms  of  a  mild  attack  of  the  disease  after  llie 
giving  of  the  double  treatment  there  might  be  infection  of  the 
feed  lots. 

Several  experiments  have  been  made  along  this  line,  and  I 
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ihink  that  my  opinion  on  this  subject  agrees  with  that  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  men  who  are  working  in  this  line.  Personally,  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  danger  whatever  of  this  kind.  It  may  be 
barely  possible  that  an  occasional  feed  lot  becomes  infected  from 
this  source,  but,  even  granting  this  possibihty,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  benefits  resulting  from  tins  method  of  treatment  are  so 
large  as  t«  more  than  overbalance  any  danger  there  may  be 
from  such  a  source.  If  we  can  develop  large  numbers  of  these 
immune  herds  which  have  a  permanent  protection  against  hog- 
cbotera  as  a  result  of  the  giving  of  the  double  treatment  we  will 
soon  make  hi^-cholera  hard  to  find.  The  proper  plan  to  follow 
after  once  having  a  herd  treated  by  the  double  method  is  to  never 
bring  any  hogs  on  the  premises  t^ain  unless  they  have  received 
the  treatment,  and  also  inject  the  young  pigs  at  the  time  when  they 
are  about  ready  to  wean. 

By  following  this  method  of  handling  the  disease  tt  is  more  or 
less  unimportant  whether  the  feed  lots  are  infected  or  not.  The 
disease  cannot  get  a  start  in  an  immune  herd,  and  the  cost  of  treat- 
ment of  an  entire  herd  of  sucking  pigs  b  leas  than  the  value  of  one 
full-^own  animal  which  might  be  lost  in  the  late  summer  or  early 
fall  from  an  outbreak  of  the  disease. 

This  question  of  infection  of  feetl  lots  from  the  discharges  of 
animals  which  have  received  the  double  method  of  treatment  is  an 
interesting  one,  however,  and  one  which  needs  more  careful  study. 
The  officers  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  as 
well  as  the  men  employed  in  carrjnng  on  this  work  at  the  various 
state  experiment  stations,  are  working  on  field  testa  along  this  line 
at  the  present  moment,  and  it  should  be  definitely  determined  with- 
in a  short  time  whether  or  not  any  danger  does  really  exist  from  this 
source. 

Personally,  I  regard  this  as  a  secondary  matter.  Even  though 
it  were  proved  that  the  giving  of  the  double  treatment  did  result 
in  cant&minating  the  feed  lots  with  the  feces  containing  hog-cholera 
virus,  I  would  still  favor  just  as  strongly  as  I  do  to-day  the  use  of 
this  method  of  handling  the  disease.  It  is  the  proper  method  for 
controlling  hog-cholera,  and  is  Iwund  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
yeare  to  become  just  as  popular  among  hog  producers  as  is  vac- 
dnation  a^inst  small-pox  among  the  human  family. 
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lltf^fr  will  sdwiky^  Y/f:  found  those  who  oppose  any  new  method 
1ft  iftmtfuf^ii,     Kv#m  art  well  proved  as  are  the  effects  foUowingthe 
u<^'  tit  ntufiW-^ffrti  vamnation,  yet  there  are  thousands  of  people  in 
f  h«'  \U\\tM  Hfiit^  and  in  other  countries  who  condemn  vaccinatioQ, 
iiriH  lUfAnt  t^tat  it  i^  a  means  of  spreading  small-pox  and  other  (li». 
<*HM't(  iriMt/ra/1  fA  (jdnn;  a  means  of  checking  the  spread  of  the  disease. 
Kf irrifr  of  th#:rri  r^vfm  %o  ho  far  as  to  say  that  they  are  just  as  well  pro- 
\vvUu\  HKairmt  the  disease  without  being  vaccinated  as  their  nrigh- 
iKir  who  han  Ijeen  treated  with  the  small-pox  vaccine.    Every  few 
y(*arM  Wwrn  ktowh  up  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  a  considerable 
(!olony  fif  tlu;*ie  un vaccinated  people.    It  is  not  long  until  small- 
pox H<*^M  thr*  ofx;mng,  and  the  result  is  a  disastrous  outbreak  of  the 
<li^4<•llH<•,  with  the  rewult  that  a  large  number  of  lives  are  lost  which 
foiild  othf*rwi.s^j  have  l)eon  saved.     A  very  good  example  of  what 
wo  nuiy  cxfKH't  in  thi.s  line  was  seen  a  few  years  ago  in  the  outbreak 
whirli  occurred  in  Montreal,  Canada. 

In  th(»  (rity  of  Montreal  a  very  strong  opposition  had  grown  up 
aKainMt  vaccination.  As  a  result,  a  large  part  of  the  population  of 
\\\i\  city  wc»r(i  not  vaccinated  for  a  number  of  years,  and  these  un- 
vaccinatcd  individuals  laughed  with  scorn  at  those  who  made  use 
of  sucli  a  nu^thod  of  protecting  themselves  from  the  disease.  Mon- 
treal went  along  without  any  sniall-pox  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
tiie  advocates  of  no  vaccination  kept  on  increasing  in  numbers. 

Finally,  a  lu^gro  porter,  on  one  of  the  Pullman  cars  running  from 
Chicago  to  Montreal,  wjis  taken  sick  while  in  Montreal  with  what 
afterward  proved  to  be  sniall-pox.  When  taken  sick  he  was  in  a 
large  rooming  house  or  hotel.  The  disease  rapidly  took  hold  in 
this  new  locality.  The  hotel  was  closed  and  the  guests  allowed  to 
Si'atter  to  different  parts  of  the  city.  The  disease,  in  this  manner, 
w:u<  spnwd  all  over  the  city,  and  it  mpidly  took  hold  like  a  prairie 
I'm*  Ivfon^  the  wind.  The  result  was  one  of  the  most  frightful  out- 
brv^iks  i»f  small-pox  in  the  histor\'  of  this  continent.  There  were 
x'vor  UKX)  ileaths,  and  the  lesson  proved  a  most  costly  one  to  the 
pt\^pie  of  thi^  prominent  Canadian  city. 

In  the  ease  histories  which  will  be  given  in  a  following  section 
Hi  Yt  r^l  hervls  will  l>e  shown  in  which  the  double  method  of  treat- 
::ie:.:  w^v-i  given,  anil  where  healthy  animab  were  left  in  the  pens 
-ii-pr  >v:^i  by  either  single  or  double  methods  of  treatment. 
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These  animals  did  not  get  sick,  and  if  the  manure  and  other  dis- 
charges from  the  injected  animals  were  really  capable  of  causing 
diaeasf  in  the  unprotected  animab,  it  should  have  been  shown  in 
these  herds. 

Vims  in  Hands  of  Uneducated. — While  I  am  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  adoption  on  a  much  wider  scale  of  the  double  method  of 
treatment,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  allowing  this  method  of  treatment 
to  be  pven  by  those  who  do  not  possess  the  proper  knowledge  as  to 
the  character  of  the  agents  which  they  are  handling.  The  man 
who  haa  no  instruction  along  this  line  is  not  in  a  position  to  reaHze 
what  great  possibilities  for  harm  are  carried  by  this  virus  blood, 
and  is  liable  to  handle  it  improperly.  Virus  should  not  be  supplied 
to  anyone,  be  he  veterinarian,  fanner,  or  stockman,  unless  it  is 
first  shown  that  he  possesses  the  proper  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  this  disease-producing  blood,  the  dangers  which  follow  any  care- 
lessness in  handling  some,  and  also  that  he  understEmds  how  to 
properly  administer  the  double  treatment. 

The  development  of  the  senma  treatment  of  cholera  is  quite 
recent,  and,  while  I  am  opposed  to  the  handling  of  virus,  or  even  of 
serum  by  the  farmer  unless  he  be  specially  instructs!  aa  to  how  to 
use  the  same,  I  do  not  believe  that  every  man  who  bears  the  title 
of  veterinary  surgeon  h  capable  of  handling  this  serum-virus  treat- 
ment intelligently  unless  he  has  visited  some  college  in  the  past 
two  years,  or  some  reliable  state  serum  plant,  and  received  instruc- 
tions in  the  handling  of  the  virus  and  serum. 

This  is  a  duty  which  every  practising  veterinarian  owes  to  his 
patrons.  Every  man  who  is  practising  in  a  commimity  where  hogs 
are  raised  should  make  it  his  business  to  take  a  few  days  and  make 
a  trip  to  some  first-class  serum  plant,  and  become  familiar  with  the 
pfi>cc8B  of  manufacture  of  serum  and  with  the  methods  for  handling 
serum  and  virus.  It  will  be  time  well  spent,  and  will  put  him  in  a 
potiition  to  go  out  in  the  field  and  liandle  the  agents  with  every 
confidence  in  the  correctness  of  his  methods  of  doing  the  work, 
and  alao  with  every  confidence  of  obtaining  the  best  results. 

Good  results  cannot  be  expected  where  the  aenim  is  not  properly 
Used.  Especially  will  this  be  the  case  where  the  double  method  of 
tiratment  is  mode  use  of.  A  great  amount  of  damage  has  been 
done  already,  and  public  confidence,  both  among  the  profession 
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and  among  the  stockmen,  destroyed  by  improper  use  of  serum  and 
virus.  First,  make  sure  that  you  have  a  reliable  quality  of  smun, 
a  good  grade  of  virus,  and  then,  if  you  are  capable  of  giving  the 
remedies  correctly,  you  cannot  fail  of  having  good  results. 

The  outlines  given  in  this  book  for  guidance  in  the  using  of 
these  methods  of  treatment  are  sufficiently  clear  that  any  man, 
who  has  had  the  benefit  of  an  education  in  a  veterinary  college  or  a 
state  agricultural  college  in  recent  years,  should  have  no  diSBculty 
in  obtaining  a  clear  understanding  of  every  step  of  the  process  and 
the  scientific  basis  which  underlies  each  step  of  the  work.  How- 
ever, a  trip  of  a  day  or  two  to  one  of  the  large  serum  plants  will  give 
him  an  actual  insight  into  the  methods  of  preparing  the  serum  and 
the  manner  of  using  same  that  will  more  than  repay  him  for  the 
time  and  money  spent  in  making  the  visit. 

Which  Method  to  Choose. — The  two  principal  methods  of  using 
hog-cholera  serum  have  biH?n  very  carefully  discussed,  and  it  is 
now  time  to  consider  the  question,  When  should  the  single  method 
and  when  should  the  double  or  serum-simultaneous  method  of 
giving  serum  1x5  used?  This  is  a  verj*^  important  one,  and  one  that 
must  necessarily  be  settled  before  commencing  work  on  each  indi- 
vidual herd.  The  conditions  surrounding  each  case  will  determine 
the  answer  to  the  question. 

In  a  few  cases,  esjKH'ially  in  those  localities  where  a  prejudice 
has  grown  up  against  the  double  method  of  treatment,  either  due 
to  poor  results  following  its  improper  use,  or  to  an  improper  under- 
standing of  the  principles  upon  which  this  method  of  treatment  are 
based,  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  use  of  the  double  treatment, 
simply  Iwcause  the  owner  will  not  allow  you  to  use  it.  While  a 
reasonable  amount  of  effort  should  be  used  to  show  the  advantages 
of  this  method  of  treatment,  yet  it  is  not  advisable  to  push  your 
ideas  in  the  matter  to  the  point  of  arousing  the  ill-will  of  the  man. 
It  is  better  to  make  use  of  the  single  method  than  none  at  all,  even 
if  you  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  use  of  the  double  method  would 
have  been  the  better  practice.  In  introducing  any  new  method 
of  handling  a  disease  which  has  for  so  many  years  been  regarded  as 
incurable  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  a  certain  amount  of  "show 
me''  attitude  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  been  so  often  deceived, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  the  matter  of  hog-cholera.     It  is  necessary 


I  to  use  a  little  common  sense  and  diplomacy  in  dealing  with  these 
cases,  and  not  try  to  force  your  ideas  down  the  throat  of  another 
toaa  without  first  giving  him  a  chance  to  get  an  understanding  of 
the  matter.  Ciet  the  confidence  of  the  man,  and  you  will  not  be 
long  in  winning  him  to  your  point  of  view. 

When  Serum  Alone  is  Indicated. — While  I  am  personally  in 
favor  of  using  the  double  method  of  treatment  in  all  cases  where  it 
IB  possible,  yet  it  is  not  the  indicated  method  of  treatment  in  all 
cases.  There  are  instances  where  the  single  method  should  be  used, 
and  in  these  cases  the  results  are  usually  the  same  as  in  the  use  of 
the  double  method. 

As  has  aUxjady  been  explained,  when  the  single  or  serum-alone 
method  of  treatment  is  used  we  simply  pkce  in  the  body  the  germ- 
6ghting  bodies  which  enable  the  animal  to  fight  off  an  attack  by  the 
germs  of  cholera.  If  these  germs  are  actually  present,  and  really 
attack  the  animal,  the  result  is  the  same  as  where  the  double 
method  of  treatment  is  used.  These  germs,  while  prevented  from 
causing  disease  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  germ  destroyers  con- 
tained in  the  serum,  do  attack  the  cells,  and  they  quickly  leam  the 
^urt  of  preparing  the  germ  fighters.  In  this  way  the  same  results 
^u«  accomplished  as  if  the  germs  had  Ijeen  injected  at  the  time  the 
senun  was  given. 

Another  class  of  cases  in  which  the  single  method  of  treatment 
<?an  be  successfully  used  is  in  those  cases  where  unprotected  hogs 
^ire  to  be  placed  in  an  infected  feed  lot.  For  instance,  if  a  farmer 
kas  had  an  outbreak  of  cholera  on  his  farm,  and  the  feed  lots  have 
been  entirely  cleaned  out  of  hogs,  these  feed  lots  still  contain  the 
^enns  of  cholera,  and  if  new  animals,  which  have  not  been  protected 
by  vaccination,  are  placed  in  these  same  lots  they  will  ver>'  quickly 
take  the  disease  and  die. 

In  case  you  are  called  upon  to  treat  a  herd  of  this  kuid  that  is 
mbout  to  be  or  has  already  been  placed  in  an  infected  feed  lot,  it 
^rill  usually  be  sufficient  to  simply  give  serum  alone.  The  germs 
are  already  present  in  the  feed  lot,  and  will  generally  be  taken  up 
by  the  animal  in  sufficient  numbers  to  produce  the  some  type  of 
reaction  in  the  body  as  if  they  had  been  injected  at  the  same  time 
the  aprum  was  given,  as  is  the  case  where  the  double  treatment  ia 
givgp.    The  better  method,  however,  is  to  give  the  double  injec- 
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tion,  as  we  are  then  certain  the  virus  enters  the  body,  and  are  sure 
of  getting  a  permanent  immunity. 

From  these  examples  we  are  able  to  draw  a  few  rules  for  use 
of  the  single  or  serum-alone  method  of  treatment: 

(1)  This  method  of  treatment  should  be  used  in  all  herds  where 
the  disease  is  already  present,  as  shown  by  the  presence  of  sick  ani- 
mals, the  death  of  one  or  more  hogs,  with  the  usual  changes  produced 
by  hog-cholera  to  be  found  when  the  carcass  is  opened  up,  or  by 
the  presence  of  a  number  of  animals  in  the  herd  showing  a  high 
temperature.  In  case  of  a  herd  that  is  located  close  to  another 
herd  in  which  cholera  is  present,  if  the  animals  show  a  temperature 
of  above  105°  F.  it  is  pretty  certain  that  they  are  already  being 
attacked  by  the  germs  of  cholera,  and  are  well  along  in  the  incuba- 
tion period  of  the  disease. 

These  animals  with  a  high  temperature  already  have  the  germs 
of  the  disease  present  in  their  body,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  inject 
any  more  of  them,  so  the  single  method  of  treatment  is  to  be  here 
given.  Those  that  show  normal  temperatures  in  the  same  herd 
had  better  be  given  the  simultaneous  treatment. 

(2)  Animals  that  are  about  to  be  placed  in  pens  that  have  recently 
been  the  seat  of  an  outbreak  of  hog-cholera  should  either  be  given 
double  treatment  on  the  farm  from  which  they  are  to  be  moved,  or 
they  can  be  given  single  treatment  and  placed  immediately  in  the 
infected  pens.  The  better  method  is  to  give  the  double  treatment  on 
the  farm  from  which  they  are  to  be  purchased,  wait  three  weeks  for 
the  development  of  the  complete  effects  of  the  treatment,  and  then 
bring  them  home  and  place  in  the  infected  feed  lots.  If  the  double 
treatment  has  been  properly  given,  there  will  be  absolutely  no 
danger  in  placing  these  animals  in  the  feed  lots  where  the  other 
animals  have  recently  died,  or  even  where  there  may  be  sick  ani- 
mals at  the  time. 

(3)  There  is  another  class  of  cases  where  the  serum  alone  might 
be  given.  This  is  in  the  case  of  very  young  pigs.  The  double 
treatment,  while  it  has  no  bad  effects  on  these  little  fellows,  does 
not  always  give  a  permanent  immunity,  and  it  is  considered  ad- 
visable by  some  men  to  give  the  single  treatment  to  these  pigs,  and 
follow  it  about  six  weeks  later  with  the  double  method  of  treat- 
ment.   This  is  especially  advisable  if  there  be  an  outbreak  of 
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cholera  in  the  vicinity  at  the  time.  Pigs  are  especially  easy  to 
develop  cholera,  and  whenever  an  outbreak  of  the  disease  is  in  the 
neighborhood  the  pigs  should  be  treated  at  once  by  either  the  single 
or  double  method. 

If  the  pigs  are  farrowed  by  sows  which  have  been  given  the 
double  treatment,  they  will  usually  be  found  to  have  a  power  to 
resist  the  disease  which  will  make  it  unnecessary  to  give  any  treat- 
ment until  they  aife  about  ready  to  wean.  Then  the  double  treat- 
ment should  be  used. 

When  to  Use  Double  Treatment. — ^With  a  review  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  single  method  of  treatment  is  used,  it  is  not 
hard  to  form  rules  for  the  use  of  the  double  or  serum-simultaneous 
method. 

Remember  that  with  the  serum-simultaneous  method  we  have 
the  decided  advantage  that  we  are  producing  a  protection  which  is 
not  merely  going  to  last  for  a  few  weeks,  but  are  actually  training 
"the  cells  of  the  body  in  the  way  to  manufacture  these  germ-fight- 
ing bodies  which  produce  the  disease,  and  we,  in  this  manner,  set 
\xp  a  serum  plant  in  the  body  of  the  animal  itself  by  means  of  which 
'^ee  have  provided  a  continuous  source  of  protection. 

The  cases  in  which  this  simultaneous  or  double  method  is 
indicated  are  those  in  which  the  infection  of  cholera  has  not  already 
nade  its  appearance;  that  is,  in  those  herds  where  cholera  is  not 
^et  present.     For  instance,  if  we  go  out  into  a  herd  and  find  that 
"^he  disease  is  already  present,  several  animals  perhaps  having  al- 
x^eady  died,  and  a  large  number  showing  a  high  range  of  tempera- 
ture, the  double  treatment  would  not  be  indicated.     In  this  herd 
"^he  virus  of  cholera  is  already  present,  and  there  is  no  need  to  fur- 
tther  increase  the  amount  of  this  virus  by  injecting  virus-containing 
l>lood.      In  such  hogs  with  high  fever  simply  administer  the  serum 
cdone  in  large  dosage,  even  doubling  the  dose  in  those  cases  which 
show  a  temperature  of  105°  F.  or  higher.    By  this  method  we  are 
ctble  to  protect  the  herd  against  the  attack,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  action  of  the  germs  within  the  body  will  result  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  power  of  producing  the  germ-fighting  bodies  in  suffi- 
cient number  to  result  in  leaving  a  permanent  protection  against  an 
sittack  of  the  disease. 

In  those  <^nim5>.la  in  this  herd  which  do  not  show  a  temperature 
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of  above  104^  F.,  and  which,  accordingly,  are  not  showing  any  signg 
that  they  have  yet  been  attacked  by  the  germs  of  cholera,  there  ai« 
two  methods  of  treatment  remaining  open.    One  method  is  to  give 
them  serum  alone,  which  will  certainly  protect  them  from  the  dan- 
ger at  this  time,  and  if  they  become  the  object  of  attack  by  the 
cholera  germs  which  are  present  in  the  feed  lot  they  will  alao 
develop  the  power  of  producing  the  germ-fighting  bodies  whicb 
give  a  permanent  protection  against  the  disease. 

Of  course,  there  must  always  be  some  question  in  the  caaee 
that  are  handled  in  this  manner  as  to  whether  they  will  take  ii.^ 
enough  of  this  hog-cholera  virus  from  the  feed  lot  to  educate  th&u 
cells  to  the  need  for  producing  germ-fighting  bodies  as  a  standiri^ 
army  to  ensure  freedon  from  further  attacks.    This  is  the  all- 
important  point  in  the  development  of  immunity.    A  standitxg 
army  of  antibodies  is  just  as  important,  as  a  guarantee  against 
an  attack  by  disease,  as  a  standing  army  of  trained  soldiers  is  to 
the  nation  as  a  guarantee  of  peace  with  other  nations  which  might 
be  inclined  to  attack  us  were  we  not  so  protected.    The  resem- 
blance is  ver>'  close  in  the  two  instances.    We  have  learned,  as  a 
result  of  our  experience  in  wars  with  other  countries,  that  it  is  ab- 
solutely neoessar>',  if  we  are  to  lx»  free  from  warfare,  that  we  have 
a  g(x>d  supply  of  tmined  soldiers  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  de- 
fend us  from  attack.     A  nation  that  has  never  been  through  a  war 
cannot  appreciate  the  need  for  such  a  Ixxly  of  trained  fighters.   It 
is  just  so  with  the  body  of  the  hog.     It  learns  only  by  actual  ex- 
|x»rience  from  an  attack  of  the  hog-cholera  virus  the  need  that  it 
hai^  for  a  trained  anny  of  fighters  who  ^nll  be  able  to  prevent  any 
second  attack  fnmi  the  same  source.     As  soon  as  it  has  met  one 
attack  of  this  kind,  it  never  forgets  the  lesson  learned,  and  in  future 
keeps  a  well-trained  guard  always  on  hand. 

In  order  to  make  certain  that  there  will  be  such  an  attack,  and 
the  ilevelopment  of  a  pemianent  immunity  in  these  ^^nim^la  which 
at  the  time  of  treatment  are  not  affected  with  a  high  temperature 
or  other  e\ndences  of  cholera,  it  is  a  much  better  plan  to  give  an 
injection  not  only  of  serum,  but  also  of  hog-cholera  virus.  In  this 
manner  we  cannot  pi>ssibly  do  any  harm,  and  we  make  certain  that 
the  animal  will  develop  a  permanent  immunity. 
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PROTECTION  OF  SURROUNDING  HERDS 
Having  treiit«ti  the  lierd  whith  is  the  seat  of  the  outbreak,  the 
next  step  to  be  taken  in  the  handHng  of  the  disease  i»  to  protect 
the  herds  immediately  surrounding  the  one  where  the  disease  has 
made  its  start. 

This  can  be  done  in  part  by  the  establishment  of  a  quarantine 
of  the  infected  farm,  and  by  proper  instruction  of  the  owner  of  this 
infected  herd  &s  to  burning  of  any  animals  that  may  die,  and  proper 
cteiining  up  of  the  feed  lots  alter  the  outbreak  has  run  its  course  or 
been  checked  by  the  use  of  the  serum  treatment. 

Proper  instruction  should  also  be  given  by  those  in  chaise  of  the 
feig-cholera  work  as  to  the  danger  of  passing  from  one  feed  lot  to 
•sother.  Hog  owners  should  be  instructed  as  to  the  danger  from 
and  everj'  aid  that  we  can  derive  from  proper  quaran- 
tine and  sanitary  regulation  should  be  made  use  of. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  proceed  to  the  farms  which 
fanmediately  surround  the  infected  fann,  and  protei^t  the  animals 
tio  these  farms  by  the  ^ving  of  the  serum-eimultaneous  treatment. 
All  the  ho^  within  a  distance  of  one  mile  in  every  direction,  and 
ttperially  those  herds  which  are  located  on  the  farms  which  join 
fences  with  the  infected  farm,  should  receive  this  method  of 
treatment. 

In  beginning  the  work  in  these  animals  it  is  always  well  to 
wat«h  the  temperatures  carefully  in  the  animals  that  are  injected, 
and  be  on  the  lookout  for  cholera  which  has  not  yet  made  itself 
known  by  any  visible  sj-mptoms.     Watch  for  high  temperatures, 
n-hich  arc  the  first  sign  of  danger.     When  an  animal  shows  a  tem- 
perature of  over  105°  F.,  and  has  been  exposed  to  a  possible  chance 
of  getting  the  infection,  the  safe  course  is  to  presume  that  the  tem- 
ficrature  is  due  to  cholera  which  is  starting  to  develop,  and  protect 
Xhe  animal  by  giving  a  double  dose  of  the  serum.     In  thase  animals 
which  show  a  normal  temperature,  or  even  up  to  104"  or  105"  F., 
K>ve  the  regular  dose  of  serum  and  at  the  same  time  a  dose  of  the 
■v-irus. 

By  doing  this  we  develop  a  permanent  immunity  to  hog-cholera 
%«i  these  herds,  and  we  in  this  manner  surround  the  infected  herd 
^xy  a  wall  of  hogs  which  cannot  possibly  take  the  disease.  This 
theapread  of  the  outbreak,  as  the  germs  will  not  be  able  to 
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jump  across  a  distance  of  over  a  mile  unless  dead  animals  are  left 
exposed  in  the  fields  to  attract  crows,  buzzards,  and  dogs.  Thisig 
prevented  by  proper  sanitary  instruction  of  the'  owner  of  the  in. 
feet^Hl  herd,  and  a  careful  watch  should  be  kept  by  state  authorities 
to  see  that  these  sanitary  instructions  are  carried  out. 

SIMULTANEOUS  TREATMENT  OP  PIGS 

At  the  commencement  of  an  outbreak  of  cholera  there  ai^ 
likely  to  be  a  large  number  of  young  pigs  on  the  infected  farm 
and  also  on  the  neighboring  farms.    What  sort  of  treatment  should 
he  given  to  these  pigs?    Should  they  be  given  any  treatment? 
Th(*se  are  questions  often  asked. 

By  all  means  these  little  fellows  should  be  given  the  benefit  of 
pn)tection  by  serum.     In  case  of  a  severe  cholera  outbreak  all 
pigs  should  be  treatcnl,  wliether  they  be  from  an  immune  herd 
or  not.    These  little  fellows,  bom  from  immune  sows,  are  protected 
fn)m  cholera  just  as  long  as  they  feed  only  on  the  mother^s  milk, 
but  just  tus  soon  as  tliey  begin  to  eat  other  articles  of  food,  such 
ai<  slop,  dirt,  and  anything  which  may  be  a  carrier  of  the  hog- 
choleni  virus,  they  are  liable  to  become  infected  and  develop  the 
dis(*ii8(\    Cholera  is  very  deadly  in  tliese  small  pigs,  and  once  it 
get^  a  start  witli  tliem  it  is  almost  sure  to  kill  every  one  of  them. 

The  question  may  come  up  as  to  how  young  a  pig  may  be 
safely  inject^nl  witli  hog-cholera  serum.  In  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion I  would  merely  say  tliat  a  pig  is  never  too  young  to  receive 
the  serum  treatment.  Hog-cliolera  serum  is  absolutely  hannle* 
if  it  he  made  properly  and  is  clean  and  free  from  germs  of  other 
diseases.  The  virus  of  liog-cholera  is  not  present  in  the  serum, 
and  the  genu  figliters  or  antilxxlies  present  can  produce  absolutely 
no  hann.  If  an  outbreak  of  cholera  is  present  or  threatens  on  a 
farm,  hog-cholera  stTum  may  with  safety  be  given  to  pigs  as  young 
as  two  days  old.  Remember,  however,  that  these  little  fellows 
require  a  hirger  dase  in  comparison  with  their  size  than  do  the 
older  and  heavier  hogs. 

In  young  sucking  pigs  it  is  not  advisable  to  give  the  double 
method  of  treatment.  The  cells  of  these  young  animals  do  not 
i^^zn  to  be  vet  in  condition  to  take  on  the  function  of  manu- 
f.i..  :urlng  germ-fighting  bodies,  and,  as  a  result,  the  permanent 
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^Dmimity  which  should  result  from  the  double  form  of  treatment 
fa  not  produced  when  the  serum  and  virus  are  used  in  these  little 
fellows.  It  is  better  in  this  case  to  give  the  single  or  serum-alone 
treatment,  and  six  weeks  or  two  months  later  on  come  back  and 
five  the  double  method  of  treatment.  In  this  way  they  are  pro- 
pitected  from  the  immediatJ?  danger  of  the  attack,  and  at  the  later 
rtaeatmcnt  they  are  given  a  permanent  protection  which  will  enable 
them  to  remain  free  from  the  disease  as  long  as  they  may  live. 

New  H(^  Brought  in  From  Other  States.— In  many  sections 
Df  the  country  it  is  necessary  to  go  away  some  distance  and 
purchase  new  stock  with  which  to  fill  up  the  feed  tots.  This  may 
be  because  of  a  bad  spring,  with  death  of  a  lai^  number  of  pigs 
lh>Di  digestive  and  other  disturbances,  or  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
Btat  an  outbreak  of  cholera  has  wiped  out  all  the  hogs  and  left 
Sie  feed  lots  empty.  In  bringing  in  hogs  in  this  manner  from 
}utside  of  the  state,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  bringing  new  hogs  to 
farm  from  any  neighboring  fann,  it  is  always  the  proper  phin 
Id  have  these  animals  treated  with  the  double  method  before 
boving  them.  Have  the  double  method  pven  right  on  the  prem- 
kes  where  the  hogs  are  to  be  bought,  and  then  move  them  to 
Hour  premises  at  the  end  of  three  weeks. 

In  some  cases  this  may  not  be  possible,  or  may  not  be  advisable 
r  one  reason  or  another.  In  such  cases  have  the  animals  double 
■eted  just  as  soon  as  they  arrive  on  your  farm.  It  is  then  ad- 
able  to  keep  them  in  a  separate  pasture  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
It  with  a  first-class  serum  and  a  reliable  virus  they  may  be 
tnmed  directly  into  the  infected  fectl  lota  without  danger. 

Some  would  recommend  that  the  animal-^  in  this  case  Ije  given 
K  serum  alone,  and  allowed  to  contract  the'  genn  infection  by 
nng  turned  into  the  infected  feed  lot.  While  this  method  is  in 
measure  satisfactory,  it  has  some  elements  of  uncertainty  alwut 
,  that  makes  the  use  of  the  other  plan  more  advisable.  In  turning 
le  Bcrum-inject«d  animals  into  this  infected  feed  lot  all  b  well, 
provided  every  one  of  them  comes  in  contact  with  enough  of  the 
diolcra  germs  to  start  up  an  attack  in  their  body  sufficiently 
levere  tfi  start  the  manufacture  of  germ-fighting  bodies. 

If  for  some  reason,  however,  the  germs  of  the  disease  did  not 
ilei  the  body  of  some  of  these  animals  until  after  the  effects 
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of  the  serum  had  worn  off,  then  they  would  be  unprotected  and 
would  develop  an  attack  of  cholera.  For  this  reason  it  would 
be  a  better  method  to  make  sure  that  each  animal  is  going  to  get 
a  sufficient  amount  of  the  cholera  virus  by  simply  injecting  the 
virulent  blood  directly  into  the  body  at  the  same  time  that  the 
serum  is  given.  With  a  good  serum  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
the  animal  developing  cholera,  even  if  placed  in  an  infected  pen 
where  he  will  come  in  contact  with  more  of  the  hog-cholera  virus. 

HANDLING  OF  COMPUCATIONS 

After  the  giving  of  the  double  method  of  treatment  it  is  always 
just  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  some  bad  result  may 
occur.  The  serum  used  may  be  of  poor  quality,  and  this  is  espe- 
cially liable  to  happen  if  the  serum  used  is  put  on  the  market 
without  having  first  been  properly  tested  by  actual  injection  with 
virus  into  the  body  of  young  susceptible  animals. 

In  such  a  case  as  this  there  might  be  an  outbreak  of  cholera 
in  the  herd  within  a  few  days  after  the  administration  of  the  treat- 
ment.   In  such  an  event  as  this,  what  is  to  be  done? 

In  point  of  actual  fact  there  is  great  danger  that  but  very 
little  can  be  done.    The  time  to  have  prevented  this  bad  result 
was  before  the  injection  was  made.     The  quality  of  the  serum 
should  have  been  made  certain  of  before  it  .was  appUed.     Here, 
again,  allow  me  to  caution  against  the  use  of  an  uncertain  serum, 
especially  in  giving  the  double  method  of  treatment.     In  using- 
the  single  method  if  you  use  a  poor  serum  you  may  not  have  any 
bad  results  following,  for  the  cholera  germs  may  not  enter  the- 
premises  in  sufficient  number  to  set  up  the  disease.    When  you 
use  the  double  method  you  are  dealing  with  a  different  proposi- 
tion, and  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  you  make  certain  that  you 
are  deaUng  with  agents  upon  which  you  can  absolutely  depend. 
If  you  inject  a  real  active  virus  which  contains  Uving  hog-cholera- 
germs,  and  inject  with  it  an  uncertain  serum,  you  are  very  likely 
to  have  a  large  number  of  funerals  to  account  for. 

In  case  an  outbreak  of  cholera  should  make  its  appearance 
in  a  herd  that  has  received  the  double  method  of  treatment,  the- 
only  possible  means  of  saving  a  part  of  the  herd  is  to  at  once  secure 
some  real  serum,  and  go  back  into  that  herd  and  inject  with  serum 
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alone,  using  double  the  usual  dose  for  animals  of  the  same  size 
and  weight.  By  this  means  you  may  be  able  to  cut  down  the 
losses  to  a  large  extent,  and  save  even  50  per  cent,  or  more  of  the 
animals  that  would  otherwise  have  died. 

Treatment  of  Abscesses. — It  is  not  by  any  means  rare,  even 
under  the  very  best  of  care  in  giving  the  injection  of  serum,  to 
have  a  few  abscesses  develop  at  the  point  where  the  serum  was 
injected.  The  placing  of  a  large  amount  of  foreign  material  into 
the  tissues  tears  them  apart  more  or  less,  and  sets  up  a  reaction 
which  is  very  favorable  to  the  development  of  abscesses.  Then, 
the  hog  is  an  animal  that  is  kept  under  very  poor  sanitary  condi- 
tions in  most  cases,  and  it  is  unusual  if  a  considerable  amount 
of  dirt  does  not  get  into  the  wound  left  by  the  needle  puncture. 
These  are  all  conditions  which  favor  the  development  of  an  ab- 
scess at  this  point. 

When  these  abscesses  do  develop,  it  is  proper  that  we  handle 
them  in  a  scientific  and  correct  manner.  Do  not  allow  the  ab- 
scess to  run  its  own  course,  rupture,  and  scatter  pus  all  over  the 
feed  lot.  It  is  also  a  poor  practice  to  slip  up  behind  the  animal 
labile  he  is  feeding,  stick  a  knife  into  the  abscess,  and  allow  pus 
to  drain  all  over  the  hog  yards.  ' 

Dr.  Balcher,  of  Newcastle,  Indiana,  reports  a  very  interesting 
cmd  instructive  case  of  this  kind,  in  which  a  sow  suckling  a  litter 
of  pigs  developed  an  abscess  in  the  ham  after  the  injection  of 
serum.  The  owner,  at  slopping  time,  slipped  up  behind  the  ani- 
anal  and,  while  she  was  eating,  stuck  a  knife-blade  into  the  swollen 
abscess,  and  made  a  large  opening  from  which  the  pus  drained 
^ery  freely.  The  animal  in  walking  about  scattered  the  pus  all 
^>ver  the  feed  lot.  The  pigs  of  this  litter  as  well  as  those  sucking 
^>ther  sows  in  the  same  feed  lot  were  soon  rooting  around  in  this 

XHIS. 

As  a  result,  they  carried  these  abscess-forming  germs  in  their 
mouths  to  the  teats  of  the  mothers,  and  in  a  few  days  nearly  every 
sow  in  the  feed  lot  had  a  large  number  of  abscesses  of  the  mammary 
islands. 

In  case  an  abscess  develops,  have  the  animal  caught  and  held 
CIS  for  administration  of  serum.  Take  a  clean  knife  that  has  been 
sterilised  by  boiling,  and  make  a  good  deep  opening  into  the  most 
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dependant  part  of  the  abscess.  Allow  the  pus  to  escape  on  some 
clean  cotton  or  clean  rags  or  other  material  which  can  afterward  be 
burned.  After  the  pus  has  been  squeesed  out,  take  the  finger  and 
push  it  through  the  opening  made  with  the  knife  and  break  up 
any  pockets  that  the  abscess  may  have  and  allow  all  the  pus  to 
escape.  Now  take  some  tincture  of  iodin,  full  strength,  on  a 
cotton  swab,  and  thoroughly  brush  over  the  inside  of  the  abscess. 
This  done,  the  animal  may  be  turned  loose,  and  the  abscess  will 
quickly  heal.  The  cotton  or  rags  upon  which  the  pus  has  been 
received  should  be  destroyed  by  burning,  and  there  will  be  no 
spreading  of  the  germs  of  infection  to  other  animals  in  the  herd 
and  the  development  of  other  abscesses. 

Handling  of  Herd  After  Injection. — In  a  large  measure  the 
success  that  will  follow  the  use  of  either  the  single  or  double 
method  of  treatment,  and  especially  the  double  method  of  injec- 
tion, will  depend  upon  the  after-care  of  the  herd  for  the  next  week 
or  ten  days  following  the  use  of  the  serum. 

Animals  should,  preferably,  not  be  fed  the  night  before  or  the 
morning  of  the  day  on  which  they  are  to  be  treated,  and  thiqr 
should  be  fed  very  lightly  for  several  days  after  the  administrati^m 
of  the  treatment.  The  body  is  at  this  time  the  seat  of  a  terrific 
battle  between  the  forces  of  disease,  in  the  form  of  the  cholera 
virus,  and  the  forces  of  health,  in  the  form  of  the  germ  fighters 
which  are  present  in  the  serum  which  has  been  injected.  The 
cells  of  the  body  are  being  trained  to  take  part  in  this  battle, 
much  as  the  volunteers  in  time  of  war  must  be  trained  by  the 
regular  army  officers.  As  a  result,  the  tissues  are  in  poor  condi- 
tion to  use  food,  and  the  smaller  the  amount  of  food  they  receive 
during  the  few  days  immediately  following  the  injection  of  the 
serum,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  animal  and  the  more  successful 
will  be  the  treatment. 

Perhaps  the  best  method  of  handling  these  animals  is  to  place 
them  on  a  short  pasture  and  allow  them  to  rustle  for  thdr  food 
In  this  manner  they  will  get  around  a  great  deal.  The  moving 
about  will  have  a  tendency  to  work  out  the  stiffness  and  soreneas 
that  develop  as  a  result  of  the  wound  made  by  the  needle,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  moving  about  increases  the  amount  of  ab- 
sorption of  the  serum  from  the  tissues  where  it  was  injected. 
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This  is  a  very  important  point,  a^  it  is  the  amount  of  serum 
which  is  absorbed  and  carried  to  other  parts  of  the  body  that  does 
the  good,  and  not  the  amount  which  is  injected.  We  might  inject 
a  gallon  of  aerum,  and  it  would  do  no  good  if  it  is  not  taken  up 
by  the  blood  and  the  Ijinph  and  carried  to  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  battleground  between  the  germs  of  cholera  and  the  germ 
destroyers  of  the  serum  is  the  blood,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  we  get  as  large  an  amount  of  the  serum  absort)ed  into  the 
blood-stream  as  possible.  The  turning  of  the  animals  into  a  pas- 
ture where  they  will  have  to  rustle  quite  a  little  in  order  to  satisfy 
their  appetites  will  verj'  much  increase  the  amount  of  the  serum 
that  will  be  absorbed,  and  will  also  make  the  time  necessary  for 
this  absorbtion  to  take  place  very  much  shorter  than  it  would  be 
if  the  animals  are  allowed  to  lie  around  in  a  close  feed  lot  and  freely 
slopped. 

Verj'  little  other  food  should  be  allowed  during  the  first  few 
days  aft€r  the  giving  of  the  treatment.  Plenty  of  water  should 
be  supplied,  and  this  water  should  be  clean  and  fresh,  and  should 
not  simply  be  some  mud-hole  or  old  stagnant  pond  out  of  which  the 
soimal  is  forced  to  drink.  A  small  amount  of  fresh  slop  may  be 
^ven,  but  no  sour  swill  should  be  allowed  during  this  time.  Dirty, 
sour,  decomposed  swill  is  bad  enough  as  a  food  at  any  time,  but 
especially  is  it  liable  to  do  harm  at  this  time,  in  that  it  weakens 
the  defenses  of  the  body  and  increases  the  work  which  it  is  neces- 
■Biy  for  the  serum  to  do  in  order  to  save  the  Hfe  of  the  animal. 

I  have  frequentlj'  seen  cases  where  hoRs  were  given  the  serum 
ftlone  or  the  serum-simultaneoTis  treatment,  and  then  turned  into 
an  old  hug  lot,  in  the  middle  of  which  wn."  located  a  dirty  mud-hole 
known  as  a  ht^  wallow.  The  animals  were  allowed  to  wallow  and 
bumiw  in  this  dirty,  filthy  mud,  and  then  it  was  wondered  at  why 
t  large  amount  of  abscesses  developed  later  on.  No  serum,  no 
natter  how  clean  it  may  be,  can  prevent  the  formation  of  abscesses 
%hen  used  under  such  conditions  as  these. 

Keep  the  animals  away  from  these  hc%  wallows  at  least  for  a 

■Treek  following  the  use  of  the  injection  treatment,  no  matter  which 

form  you  use.     It  is  by  currj-ing  in  of  the  pus-fomiing  germs  with 

-^Tt  aod  mud  that  these  abscesses  are  starteil  in  a  large  number  of 
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With  a  low-grade  serum  which  has  been  made  under  dirty  con- 
ditions it  is  not  unusual  to  have  abscesses  develop  as  a  result  of  the 
carrying  in  of  pus  germs  with  the  serum  itself.  The  proper  way 
to  avoid  this  form  of  abscesses  is  by  refusing  to  use  a  serum  that 
comes  from  plants  that  have  not  received  the  approval  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  with  respect  to  the  sanitary 
conditions  under  which  they  are  operated. 

Another  fruitful  source  of  abscess  formation  is  the  use  of  needles 
and  syringes  which  have  not  been  properly  boiled  before  use.  This 
is  a  very  important  point  and  one  that  should  never  be  neglected. 

GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  USE  OF  SERUM 

From  a  consideration  of  the  facts  which  have  now  been  brought 
out  concerning  the  use  of  serum,  we  are  led  to  the  following  con- 
clusions regarding  its  powers  and  the  methods  for  its  use: 

(1)  Hog-cholera  serum  is  a  substance  which  is  made  by  taking 
the  blood  of  an  animal  which  has  developed  in  its  body  the  ma- 
chinery necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  enormous  numbers  of 
germ-fighting  or  germ-destroying  substances,  known  as  antibodies. 
This  blood  is  simply  treated  so  as  to  remove  the  parts  which  cause 
clotting,  and  is  then  ready  for  injection  into  the  body  of  a  healthy 
animal  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  the  effects  of  an  attack  by  the 
cholera  germs. 

(2)  This  serum  contains  nothing  that  can  in  any  way  be  harm- 
ful if  properly  made  and  kept  clean,  so  as  to  be  free  from  any 
germs  or  other  disease. 

(3)  Serum,  being  a  harmless  substance,  can  be  used  in  almost 
any  dosage  without  producing  any  harmful  effects.  The  main 
danger  lies  in  not  giving  enough.  There  is  no  danger  of  giving  an 
overdose  of  the  remedy. 

(4)  In  injecting  serum  there  are  a  number  of  places  in  the  body 
where  it  may  be  introduced.  The  most  commonly  used  of  these 
locations  is  to  inject  the  serum  with  a  long  needle  and  syringe 
deep  into  the  muscles  on  the  inner  side  of  the  ham.  The  absorp- 
tion of  serum  following  this  method  of  injection  is  believed  to  be 
a  Uttle  better  than  from  any  other  region  of  the  body.  The  ob- 
jections to  this  method  are  the  loss  which  results  to  the  packers 
from  the  development  of  abscesses  in  the  hams  when  ham  injection 
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ia  used,  and  the  possibility  of  settiog  up  an  inflammation  of  the 
testicles  in  male  hogs  which  might  make  them  incapable  of  per- 
forming their  duties  as  breeding  animals. 

Other  favorite  locations  for  the  injection  of  serum  are  in  the 
tissues  behind  the  ear  and  inside  the  foreleg.  Both  of  these  loca- 
tions are  commonly  used,  especially  in  full-grown  animals  or  ani- 
mals that  are  about  ready  to  go  to  market. 

(5)  Hog-cholera  virus  which  is  used  with  the  serum  in  giving 
the  double  treatment  is  an  entirely  different  substance  from  hog- 
cholera  serum.  It  is  the  blood  of  an  animal  which  is  sick  with 
cholera  at  the  time  that  the  blood  is  drawn,  and  it  contains  enor- 
mous numbers  of  the  germs  of  hog-cholera  in  an  active  stage  of 
development.  These  germs  are  ready  and  willing  to  attack  any 
animal  into  which  they  may  be  injected  or  which  they  may  reach 
by  bemg  scattered  about  in  feed  lots  where  hogs  are  located. 
Virus  must,  on  this  account,  be  handled  with  the  most  extreme 
care. 

(6)  In  usit^  the  serum  for  management  of  bog-cholera  there  are 
two  principal  methods  of  use,  viz.,  use  of  the  serum  alone,  or  use 
<rf  the  serum  and  virus  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  animal. 

(7)  When  serum  alone  is  used  the  animal  is  protected  only  just 
•0  long  as  the  germ-destroying  bodies  injected  with  the  serum 
remain  in  the  body  of  the  animal.  Just  as  soon  as  this  serum  has 
bpcD  all  worked  off  the  animal  is  no  longer  protected. 

The  immunity  or  protection  given  by  serum  alone  is,  therefore, 
to  be  classed  as  a  temporary  immunity  or  temporary  protection. 

The  length  of  time  which  this  protection  derived  from  the  use 
of  the  serum-alone  method  lasts  is  only  about  six  weeks  in  the 
BlBJority  of  cases.  There  are  a  few  cases  in  which  animals  given 
the  single  treatment  have  been  found  to  be  immune  even  as  long 
as  six  months  after  use  of  the  serum.  This  cannot  be  depended 
upon,  however,  and  six  weeks  is  about  as  long  as  can  be  relied  upon 
for  protection  by  this  method. 

The  reason  that  the  immunity  derived  from  use  of  serum  alone 
is  only  temporary  is  because  there  is  nothing  in  the  serum  itself 
wluch  has  the  power  to  teach  the  cells  of  the  hog  how  to  make  germ- 
destroying  bodies  for  themselves.  In  order  for  the  cells  to  learn 
this  art  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  the  actual  entrance  into  the 
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body  of  the  animal  of  the  hog-cholera  germs  in  sufficient  numben 
to  set  up  a  severe  attack  upon  the  body. 

On  this  account,  if  serum  alone  is  used  where  hog-cholera  virus 
is  aheady  present  in  the  body  of  the  animal,  as  in  those  cases  that 
show  a  high  temperature,  the  protection  which  results  proves  to  be 
of  the  permanent  kind.  By  the  time  the  effects  of  the  serum  have 
worn  off  the  body  is  manufacturing  germ  protectors  for  itself,  and 
there  will  always  be  an  army  of  these  defenders  ready  to  stop  any 
further  attack  of  this  disease  which  might  occur  later  in  the  life 
of  the  animal. 

(8)  If  virus  alone  were  injected  into  the  body  of  an  animal  it 
would  iproduce  death  of  the  hog  within  five  to  fifteen  days,  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  virus  which  was  used  and  the  strength  of  this 
virus. 

(9)  When  virus  is  injected  into  the  animal,  and  a  doae  of  aemm 
18  also  injected  at  the  same  time,  the  fatal  outcome  is  prevented  by 
the  presence  of  the  large  amount  of  germ  destroyers  that  are  con- 
tained  in  the  serum.  These  germ  fighters  protect  the  cells  of  the 
animal  body  against  the  attack  of  the  germs  and  the  poisons  which 
they  form,  and  this  gives  the  cells  a  chance  to  get  busy  and  learn 
how  to  make  these  germ-destroying  bodies.  This  is  the  underlying 
basis  of  the  double  method  of  treatment. 

(10)  Where  the  double  method  of  treatment  is  used  the  cells  of 
the  body  are  taught  how  to  make  the  germ-destroying  bodies,  and 
once  they  have  learned  how,  they  never  neglect  to  keep  a  large 
supply  of  these  germ  fighters  in  the  blood.  The  result  is  that  the 
animal  remains  protected  for  life. 

(11)  There  is  absolutely  no  danger  in  using  the  double  method 
of  treatment  if  the  serum  used  be  of  first-class  quality.  With  a 
good  serum  there  is  no  chance  in  the  world  for  the  germs  to  cause 
an  outbreak  of  cholera,  because  their  action  is  checked  by  the  anti- 
bodies of  the  serum  before  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  produce 
any  harmful  effect. 

(12)  The  argument  that  the  use  of  the  double  method  of  treat- 
ment results  in  the  infection  of  the  feed  lots  in  which  the  ^^nim^ 
so  treated  are  kept  does  not  appear  to  be  proved.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  outcome  of  experiments  so  far  made  along  this  line  would 
seem  to  prove  just  the  opposite  to  be  the  case.    The  vinis  that  is 
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I  tajected  with  the  serum  seems  to  spend  its  force  within  the  body 

"  of  the  animal,  and  as  the  serum  injected  with  the  virus  prevents 

the  formation  of  new  amounts  of  the  virus,  there  does  not  seem  to 

be  any  throwing  off  of  active  virus  bodies  in  the  discharges  of  the 

animal  so  treat€d. 

1(13)  In  using  the  double  injection  we  are  dealing  with  a  method 
of  treatment  wtuch  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  man  is  just  as  safe 
as  the  single  treatment,  and  it  lias  the  decided  advantage  that  by 
ha  use  there  is  created  a  permanent  protection  against  hog- 
cholera,  and  the  animal  can  stand  repeated  exposure  to  the  dis- 
ease with  no  bad  results. 

(14)  Outbreaks  of  cholera  following  the  use  of  the  double 
method  of  treatment  have  never  occurred  where  a  tested  serum  was 
used  by  a  competent  man.  Those  outbreaks  which  have  followed 
the  use  of  this  method  of  treatment  have  been  due  either  to  the 
uae  of  a  poor  grade  of  serum  or  to  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  how  the 
treatment  should  be  given. 

No  man  should  be  allowed  to  handle  virus,  or  give  the  simul- 
taneous method  of  trejitraent,  unless  he  has  a  thorough  knowledge 
«>f  the  agents  with  which  he  b  dealing,  and  especially  a  complete 
understanding  of  the  dangerous  character  of  hog-cholera  virus 
^fhen  improperly  used. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan,  and  one  which  is  being  followed  by  the 
majority  of  the  state  serum  plants,  not  to  allow  the  use  of  virus  by 
anyone  unless  they  have  visited  a  serum  plant  and  taken  a  thorough 
course  of  instruction  as  to  the  dangers  of  this  agent  and  the  methods 
of  its  use. 

Dr.  Peters,  who  until  recently  was  the  director  of  the  Illinois 
State  Semm  Plant  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  says,  in  commenting  on 
the  need  for  careful  supervision  over  the  use  of  virus  by  tliose  who 
do  not  understand  its  use,  "I  would  not  give  serum  to  my  own 
lirother  to  administer  by  this  simultaneous  method  unless  he  would 
«-ome  down  and  stay  in  the  !aborator>'  until  he  had  learned  how  the 
work  should  bo  done." 

As  a  result  of  the  extreme  care  which  surrounds  the  issuing  of 
A'irus  permits  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  Dr.  Peters  is  able  to  report 
siome  most  excellent  results  following  the  use  of  the  simultaneoufl 
method  in  his  state.     He  states  that  during  the  year  1912  fifteen 
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counties  in  the  state  were  entirely  freed  from  hog-cholera.  That  is 
to  say,  the  disease  was  entirely  eradicated  in  these  counties  by  the 
use  of  the  double  method  of  treatment.  Perhaps  Dr.  Peters  is  a 
little  overenthusiastic  on  the  results  accomplished,  but  it  certainly 
would  appear  that  when  the  double  method  of  treatment  is  limited 
in  its  application  to  men  who  thoroughly  understand  their  buaneas 
but  very  few  bad  results  will  be  seen,  and  the  good  results  ob- 
tained will  be  very  satisfactory. 

Further  commenting  on  the  use  of  the  double  method  of  treat- 
ment in  Illinois,  Dr.  Peters  says: 

''When  a  man  reports  bad  results  from  the  use  of  the  simultane- 
ous method  and  comes  back  to  the  laboratory,  I  can  practically 
always  find  that  the  results  obtained  were  due  to  carelessness. 

"Usually  too  much  hurry,  trying  to  catch  a  train;  forgot  the 
dose.  A  man  has  got  to  take  his  time  and  get  his  doses  right,  and 
see  that  he  gets  them  injected  right.  If  he  don't,  he  is  going  to  g^ 
in  bad.    Too  much  virus,  not  enough  serum,  and  the  trouble  is  on," 

(15)  In  those  cases  where  double  method  of  treatment  is  given 
with  a  poor  serum  and  a  diseast^producing  virus  there  may  be  a 
severe  outbreak  of  cholera  follow.  In  these  cases  go  right  back  and 
inject  tlie  animals  again.  Take  the  temperatures  carefully  at  this 
time,  and  to  ever>'  animal  that  sliows  a  temperature  above  104°  F. 
give  a  double  dose  of  serum,  using  a  serum  at  this  time  that  you 
know  is  of  tested  strength.  In  those  animals  which  have  a  ton- 
perature  Ix^low  104°  F.  again  give  the  double  method  of  treatment, 
using  a  strong  virus  and  a  tested  serum. 

As  an  example  of  what  may  occur  in  herds  that  receive  simul- 
taneous treatment  improperly  given,  the  following  experience, 
quoted  by  Dr.  Sihler,  of  Kansas  City,  is  of  interest: 

**There  was  a  herd  of  4G5  shoats,  weighing  from  50  to  80  pounds. 
They  were  given  what  was  presumed  to  be  the  simultaneous  treat- 
ment. Just  seven  weeks  after  they  received  that  treatment  they 
began  to  die.  I  was  called  upon  to  make  an  investigation.  I  did, 
and  I  found  that  the  herd  was  unquestionably  suffering  from  an 
outbreak  of  cholera.  I  took  the  temperature  of  these  hogs  at  that 
time,  and  I  found  that  82  per  cent,  of  them  had  temperatures  rang- 
ing from  105°  F.  on  up  to  108°  F.  or  higher. 

"The  entire  herd  was  re-treated.    Those  that  had  a  high  tem- 
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perature  received  the  serum  alone.  In  those  that  showed  a  nor- 
mal temperature  the  serum  and  virus  were  injected.  After  the 
i^dministration  of  the  treatment  only  6  animals  uf  the  herd  were 
lost." 

This  experience  was  a  moat  interesting  one,  and  shows  a  couple 
of  very  valuable  points : 

In  the  first  place,  the  treatment  which  was  originally  given  as 
a  simultaneous  or  serum-virus  treatment  was  evidently  not  a  simul- 
taneous treatment  at  all.  It  ia  certain  that  the  virus  used  in  this 
case  was  no  good.  It  was  probably  not  viruM  blood  at  all,  but 
nmply  bloud  from  a  healthy  hog  or,  even  more  likely,  was  serum 
.put  up  in  vims  bottles  and  sent  out  to  be  used  as  virus.  This  is  a 
irick  that  has  been  practised  by  those  who  are  making  a  poor  grade 
of  serum,  and  do  not  want  to  trust  their  serum  for  use  against  real 
■virus.  They  simply  send  out  the  serum  and  with  it  bottles  laljeled 
•■virus,"  which  do  not  contain  virus  at  all. 

The  development  of  a  permanent  immunitj'  from  the  use  of 
;the  double  treatment  depends  as  much  upon  the  virus  as  it  does 
iipoa  the  serum.  Both  must  be  of  proved  quality  and  strength. 
TTie  virus  must  be  capable  of  stimulating  the  cells  to  action  in 
that  they  may  take  up  the  work  of  manufacturing  the  germ- 
destroying  bodies  wliicli  are  to  protect  the  animal  for  the  balance 
of  its  life. 

If  the  substance  used  as  virus  is  not  a  tnur  virus  at  all,  but 
simply  serum  or  healthy  blood,  it  will  not  start  up  a  reaction  in  the 
tissue  cells,  and  no  germ-protecting  bodies  will  be  formed.  As  a 
result,  as  soon  as  the  effects  of  the  serum  itself  have  worn  oft,  the 

L^og  again  becomes  unprotected,  and,  as  in  the  ca:^  of  this  herd,  it 

Hvill  develop  the  disea.'tc. 

■  In  this  herd  the  period  of  immunity  last«d  for  about  seven  weeks. 
This  is  about  the  average  immunity  period  for  the  single  method  of 
treatment.     It  is  somewhat  questionable  if  the  serum  originally 

m  used  in  this  cane  was  very  strong  in  its  protective  power.     If  a 

^nood  scrum  had  been  used  the  protection  might  have  extended  over 

^nk  longpr  period  of  time. 

Id  the  second  treatment,  which  was  administered  by  Dr. 
^faler,  the  rule  was  followed  which  has  been  laid  down  in  this  work : 
Inject  aenjm  alone  in  those  animals  which  show  that  they  are  al- 
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ready  affected ;  this  being  shown  by  the  presence  of  a  high  t^npera- 
ture.  In  those  animals  which  do  not  show  any  fever,  and  in 
which  we  are  accordingly  safe  to  conclude  the  disease  has  not  yet 
made  itself  manifest,  the  double  method  should  be  used,  injecting 
the  serum  and  virus.  By  this  means  we  insure  the  development 
of  a  permanent  immunity  in  every  animal  in  the  herd. 

This  case  also  gives  some  idea  as  to  what  may  be  exi)ected  in 
those  cases  where  serum  is  used  after  the  outbreak  has  already  made 
a  start.  In  this  herd  82  per  cent.,  or  over  375,  of  the  animals  had 
a  high  temperature.  Some  of  these  temperatures  ran  even  as  high 
as  108°  F.  or  higher.  Yet  out  of  this  large  nvunber  of  sick  animals 
only  6  were  lost  after  the  injection  of  the  serum  had  been  made 
the  second  time. 

This  is  a  more  brilliant  result  than  can  be  hoped  for  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  Dr.  Sihler  was  perhaps  aided  some  in  this  case 
by  the  fact  that  these  animals  had  several  weeks  before  received  a 
dose  of  serum,  and  even  though  this  first  serum  may  have  been  of 
poor  quality,  yet  it  probably  had  left  some  effects  which  would  in 
part  account  for  the  brilliant  results  that  followed  this  second 
treatment. 

(16)  The  best  rule  to  follow  in  giving  the  serum  treatment 
is  to  give  the  single  method  wherever  the  disease  is  already 
present,  as  shown  by  the  presence  of  temperature  or  other  signs 
of  cholera. 

Some  men  prefer  to  give  the  single  method  in  every  animal  of  an 
infected  herd,  whether  they  show  a  temperature  or  not.  This 
practice  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  animals,  by  being  in  an  in- 
fected feed  lot  and  in  close  contact  with  animals  which  have  the 
disease,  will  take  enough  of  the  virus  with  the  air  they  breathe  and 
the  food  they  eat  to  produce  the  same  results  as  would  follow  the 
giving  of  the  virus  by  means  of  injection  of  virulent  blood. 

This  cannot  be  absolutely  depended  upon,  and  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  every  animal  in  the  herd  will  be  left  with  a  perma-  — -ii- 
nent  inmiunity  if  they  survive  it  is  necessary  that  the  entrance  of  '^^f 
virus  into  the  body  be  made  certain  by  its  injection. 

Remember,  the  immunity  produced  by  the  injection  of  the  serum 
alone  in  those  animals  which  are  susceptible  to  cholera  will  be  only 
temporary  in  character. 
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H  If  these  same  animals  are  already  infected  by  tbe  hog-cholera 
H^rirus,  the  effects  from  the  injection  of  tbe  serum  alone  will  be  the 
B  wme  as  from  the  injection  of  the  double  dose  in  an  animal  which 
H  has  never  had  the  disease,  the  only  danger  being  that,  where  the 
H  snimal  alreatly  has  the  disease,  there  is  danger  that  the  cells  of  the 
I  body  have  already  been  so  weakened  m  to  make  it  unpossible  to 
Hnve  tbe  life  of  the  animal  even  with  tbe  injection  of  serum. 
I  As  small  pigs  are  not  capable  of  developing  a  pennanent  im- 
Hmmity,  it  is  well  to  give  them  the  serum  alone,  and  six  weeks  lat«r 
f  inject  them  with  the  double  method  of  treatment. 

(17)  The  double  method  of  treatment  should  W  used  in  all  ani- 
mals that  have  been  exposed  to  the  disease  and   have  not  yet 
developed  any  symptoms  of  cholera,  as  shown  by  absence  of  a 
Liever  temperature  and  absence  of  any  other  signs  of  cholera,  such 
B  MS  loss  of  appetite,  weakness,  staggering  gait,  or  cough. 
H       Where  cholera  occurs  on  one  farm,  the  animals  of  tbe  adjoin- 
Hing  farms  should  receive  tbe  double  method  of  treatment. 
V       Animals  that  are  about  to  be  turned  into  a  feed  lot  where  hog- 
cholera  has  recently  been  present,  or  where  there  are  at  tbe  time 
animals  sick  with  cholera,  should  be  injected  by  tbe  double  method 
of  treatment.     Some  would  advise  rather  that  the  serum  alone  be 
given,  and  the  animal  allowed  to  take  up  the  germs  in  the  usual 
way  from  the  feed  lot,  but  the  double  injection  is  much  more  cer- 
tain and  makes  sure  of  a  permanent  immunity. 
L       (18)  By  using  hi^js  for  breeding  purposes  that  have  been  treated 
H%ith  the  double  metbo<l.  and  then  giving  the  pigs  a  double  treat- 
HsKDt  at  tbe  time  they  begin  to  take  other  articles  of  food  as  well 
Bts  the  mother's  milk,  it  will  be  possible  to  keep  every  hog  on  the 
B|n>mises  free  from  cholera,  and  the  disease  will  die  out  for  want 
of  unprotected  animals  to  attack.     The  hog-cholera  virus  cannot 
live  long  unless  it  has  something  to  Uve  upon  in  tbe  shape  of  live 
lu%  bodies  or  the  bodies  of  those  that  have  been  buried. 

■  Serum  and  Swine  Plague. — The  question  may  be  frequently 
Kaaet  ftHth,  What  effect  will  the  u.se  of  hog-cbolera  serum  have  upon 
^ftoimals  suffering  with  swine  plague?     Will  the  use  of  the  serum 

have  any  effect  as  a  curative  in  this  disease?  Will  tbe  use  of  the 
double  method  of  treatment  prevent  animals  developing  swine 
ptsgue? 
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These  questions  are  best  answered  by  referring  the  reader  to 
the  remarks  akeady  made,  and  those  made  in  a  following  section 
upon  the  subject  of  Swine  Plague. 

Smne  plague  as  an  independent  disease  is  a  very  doubtful  en- 
tity. Personally,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  rarely,  if  ever,  exists 
as  an  independent  disease.  If  it  does,  it  is  most  certainly  only  in 
the  form  of  a  few  cases  scattered  here  and  there,  and  it  never  takes 
on  the  appearance  of  a  large  outbreak,  spreading  over  a  wide  area 
of  territory  and  causing  the  death  of  a  large  number  of  animals. 

Whenever  there  is  an  outbreak  of  some  rapidly  spreading  dis- 
ease among  swine,  which  travels  from  one  herd  to  another,  caus- 
ing a  large  amount  of  sickness  and  a  large  percentage  of  deaths,  you 
can  practically  always  set  it  down  as  a  fact  that  you  are  dealing 
with  genuine  hog-cholera. 

In  some  of  these  outbreaks  the  animals  may  show  more  signs 
of  disease  affecting  the  chest  than  the  organs  of  the  abdominal 
cavity,  and  when  opened  up  after  death  the  principal  changes  pro- 
duced may  be  found  in  the  lungs,  yet  you  will  find  that  this  disease 
is  hog-cholera,  and  simultaneous  or  single  treatments  with  a  serum 
of  proved  strength  will  check  its  course  and  spread. 

The  same  may  be  said  with  reference  to  the  so-called  infectious 
pneumonia  which  was  reported  a  few  years  ago  from  southwestern 
Iowa  and  Missouri.  Dr.  Shore,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  Station  at  Ames,  Iowa,  made  an  investigation  of 
the  '*new"  disease  that  had  been  reported  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  and  found  that  when  the  blood  from  these  animals  was 
injected  into  other  healthy  hogs  it  produced  a  typical  form  of 
cholera.  It  was  also  found  that  blood  from  the  animals  sick  with 
the  "infectious  pneumonia,"  when  injected  into  other  hogs  which 
were  at  the  same  time  given  the  usual  protective  dose  of  serum,  pro- 
duced no  bad  effects.  This  would  seem  to  prove  conclusively  that 
the  "new"  disease  was,  in  reality,  hog-cholera,  with  perhaps  some 
sUght  changes  in  the  usual  course,  and  that  the  use  of  the  serum  was 
effective  here  the  same  as  it  is  in  other  forms  of  the  disease. 

Need  for  Quarantine  Measures. — If  the  use  of  the  serum 
method  of  treating  hog-cholera  is  to  be  made  a  success,  we  must 
have  proper  quarantine  measures  to  accompany  its  use  in  order  to 
aid  in  checking  the  spread  of  the  disease  more  rapidly  than  it 
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would  be  possible  to  control  even  with  the  use  of  such  an  excellent 
agent  as  serum. 

The  best  results  from  the  use  of  hog-cholerii  serum  will  not  be 
obtainable  until  we  are  able  to  get  such  sanitary  laws  enacted  by 
state  l^islatures  as  will  authorize  the  state  veterinarian  or  other 
properly  designated  official  to  enforce  strict  quarantine  in  infected 
districts,  such  as  that  provided  for  in  the  regulations  for  Fayettt' 
Coiinty,  Ohio,  and  Pettis  County,  Mo.  The  combination  of 
proper  quarantine,  with  free  use  of  serum  by  both  the  simultanrous 
and  the  single  methods,  will  soon  show  results.  Cholera  can  and 
will  be  controlled,  and  the  American  farmer  will  be  liberated  from 
the  greatest  scourge  to  which  he  has  ever  been  subjected. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  these  sanitary  measures  in  the 
regulation  of  cholera,  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  at  its 
1913  meeting  adopted  the  following  report  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  a  report  covering  this  phase  of  hog-cholera 
control: 

*'The  committee  recommends  legislation  authorising  or  em- 
powering the  proper  state  authority  to  make  and  enforce  the  regu- 
lations suggeal*?d  in  the  following  outline,  or  such  parts  thereof  as 
are  necessary  for  the  protection  of  local  (state)  interests  and  with 
due  regard  U>  the  interests  of  the  nation: 

"Providing  for  QuararUine  and  Shippiim  Regulations 

'1.  The  shipment  or  movement,  int^rstatt-,  of  swine  affected 
with  cholera  to  be  prohibited. 

"2.  Exposed  swine  to  be  shipped  under  permit  and  placarded. 

"3.  The  movement  of  cholera-infected  swine  over  the  public 
highways  of  the  state  to  be  prohibited. 

"4.  Provision  for  moving  exposed  swine  under  permit  in  ap- 
proved manner. 

"5.  Carcasses  of  animals,  and  particularly  of  swine  that  have 
died  of  cholera,  to  be  burned  within  twenty-four  hours  after  death, 
«,  tinder  special  permit,  be  disposed  of  otherwise, 

'6.  The  shipment  by  rail  of  swine  for  purposes  other  than  im- 
mediate slaughter  to  be  permitted  only  through  special  pens  and 
Unloading  chutes  or  through  portable  chutes  directly  into  wagons. 
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If  unloaded  in  regular  loading  pens,  to  be  moved  under  permit  in 
approved  manner. 

"7.  Public  stock-yards  to  be  under  close  supervision  and  cleaned 
and  disinfected  at  intervals  determined  by  the  proper  state  author- 
ities. 

'^8.  Railway  cars  for  the  transportation  of  swine  other  than 
such  as  are  intended  for  immediate  slaughter  to  be  cleaned,  washed, 
and  disinfected  before  swine  are  loaded. 

"9.  All  cars  in  which  diseased  swine  are  found  or  in  which  ex- 
posed swine  were  shipped  for  immediate  slaughter  to  be  cleaned, 
washed,  and  disinfected  within  twenty-four  hours  after  unloading, 
or  cars  to  be  held  until  presence  or  absence  of  disease  has  been 
determined. 

"10.  All  cars  or  vehicles  of  transportation  carrying  cholera- 
exposed  swine  to  be  placarded  in  a  conspicuous  manner  *Cholera- 
exposed  Swine  for  Immediate  Slaughter.' 

"11.  Owners  of  swine  and  persons  in  charge,  including  attending 
veterinarians,  to  report  without  delay  to  state  authorities  all  out- 
breaks of  cholera  among  swine. 

"12.  Live  stock  sanitary  authorities  to  quarantine  all  infected 
herds  and  premises,  but  may  permit  shipment  of  exposed  swine  for 
immediate  slaughter  as  above  provided.  Infected  farms  to  be 
placarded. 

"13.  Infected  premises  to  be  quarantined  not  less  than  sixty 
days  after  last  traces  of  disease  have  disappeared  and  premises 
have  been  cleaned  and  disinfected. 

"14.  Infected  premises  to  be  cleaned  and  disinfected  under 
supervision  prescribed  by  live  stock  sanitary  authorities. 

"15.  The  live  stock  sanitary  authorities  to  be  given  power  to 
provide  in  a  practical  manner  against  the  dangerous  pollution  of 
streams  with  hog-cholera  virus,  and  provide  for  the  safe  disposal 
of  garbage  liable  to  be  infected  with  hog-cholera  virus. 

"16.  To  prevent  the  spread  of  hog-cholera  by  swine  shown  for 
exhibition  purposes,  such  swine  to  be  treated  with  serum  and  virus 
not  less  than  forty  days  prior  to  the  opening  date  of  the  exhibit, 
or  with  serum  alone  not  more  than  fifteen  days  before  such  time. 

"17.  Provision  for  controlUng  for  thirty  days  by  quarantine  or 
otherwise,  when  deemed  advisable  by  the  proper  authority,  of  all 
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swine  treated  with  serum-virus,  or  premises  on  which  such  swine 
are  kept,  to  prevent  danger  of  possible  spread  of  infection  from 
inoculated  animals. 

''18.  Penalty  for  failure  to  comply  with  regulations  made  under 
authority  of  this  act  by  the  live  stock  sanitary  authorities  of  the 
state  to  be  made  punishable  by  fine:  ten  dollars  for  first  offense, 
one  hundred  dollars  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  for  second  offense. 

^^DistribiUian  and  Administration 

"Virus  in  connection  with  serum  or  virus  alone  to  be  shipped, 
sold,  or  supplied  to  and  administered  by  specially  licensed  persons 
only  and  under  direction  and  supervision  of  state  authorities  as 
far  as  practicable. 

**Regidati(m  of  the  Sale  of  Proprietary  Remedies  for  Hog-cholera 

"1.  Providing  for  the  disclosure  of  the  nature  of  advertised 
proprietary  remedies  and  investigation  of  their  merits  by  the  live 
stock  sanitary  authorities  of  a  state  and  publication  of  results 
of  such  investigation. 

"2.  Providing  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  suggested  in  the 
foregoing,  and  regulations  made  under  authority  of  the  same  by  the 
proper  authorities  charged  with  the  control  of  animal  diseases. 

"3.  Providing  adequate  penalty  for  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  such  laws  or  of  regulations  made  under  authority  of  the  same. 

"4.  Specifying  methods  to  be  followed  in  prosecutions  of  vio- 
lations. 

"5.  Appropriation  of  necessary  funds  to  administer  the  law." 

Who  Should  Administer  Serum? — This  is  a  question  that  fre- 
C)uently  arises.  Should  the  administration  of  serum  be  limited 
only  to  those  who  are  licensed  to  practice  veterinary  medicine? 
^fany  practitioners  would  assert  that  this  should  be  the  rule.  I 
hardly  agree,  however,  with  this  statement.  The  demand  for  use 
of  serum  will  soon  be  so  large  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
present  members  of  the  profession  to  meet  the  demands  upon  their 
time  which  the  work  would  require.  Furthermore,  this  work. is 
more  or  less  unprofitable  as  compared  with  other  lines  of  practice. 
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and  by  no  means  all  the  members  of  the  profession  care  to  engage 
in  it  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  believe  that  those  who  have  not  had 
proper  instruction  in  the  correct  methods  of  administering  the  treat- 
ment should  be  allowed  to  handle  either  serum  or  virus,  and,  by 
all  means,  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  handle  the  virus.  It 
would  seem  to  me  a  wise  precaution  to  insist  that  a  man  who  is  to 
receive  for  injection  purposes  hog-cholera  virus  should  at  least  have 
some  scientific  training.  Many  of  the  state  serum  plants  have  in  a 
way  met  this  need  by  establishing  what  are  classed  as  instruction 
days,  on  which  farmers  and  others  are  received  and  given  a  brief 
course  of  instruction  in  the  handling  of  serum  and  virus. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  any  man  without  previous  sci- 
entific education  can  acquire  a  sujBicient  knowledge  of  serum  and 
virus  and  the  dangers  of  the  virus  in  a  one-day  visit  to  a  serum 
plant.  It  is  this  use  of  virus  by  the  man  who  does  not  fully  ap- 
preciate the  danger  of  carelessness  with  it  that  has  brought  bad 
results.  Special  training  of  at  least  one  or  two  weeks  would  seem 
Uttle  enough  to  entitle  a  man  to  secure  a  virus  permit,  which  would 
entitle  him  to  receive  and  handle  the  materials  necessary  for  injec- 
tion of  the  simultaneous  or  double  treatment. 

Larger  appropriations  by  both  Federal  and  State  Agricultural 
Departments  and  provision  for  the  organization  of  a  thorough  cam- 
paign of  eradication  of  the  disease  would  be  a  mighty  step  in  the 
proper  direction.  This  campaign  could  be  put  in  charge  of  com- 
petent veterinarians,  and  they  could  be  assisted  by  a  corps  of 
well-trained  laymen.  This  would  somewhat  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
work,  and  with  competent  direction  from  well-trained  experts 
these  laymen  would  be  able  to  satisfactorily  carry  out  a  large  part 
of  the  work.  If  success  is  to  be  achieved  the  treatment  must  be 
handled  by  men  that  are  quaUfied  to  use  it  properly. 

CXINICAL  EVIDENCE  OF  VALUE  OF  SERUM 

It  has  already  been  stated  in  this  work  that  the  great  share  of 
the  credit  for  the  discovery  and  development  of  the  serum  method 
of  treatment  for  hog-cholera  is  due  to  Drs.  Niles  and  Dorset  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  As  an  example  of  the 
large  amount  of  painstaking  work  which  these  men  carried  out,  as 
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well  as  for  the  excellent  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  hog-cholera  seruin 
which  they  offer,  the  following  report  of  their  early  experimenta  h 
of  value. 

These  47  case  reports  were  first  publicly  announced  by  Dr. 
Niles  in  the  1908  Annual  Report  of  the  United  Statf-s  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry.  This  chapter  of  the  190S  report  is  one  of  the 
most  inttresting  articles  which  ever  appeared  in  the  literature  of 
hog-cholera..  The  nature  of  the  experiments  made  and  the  results 
obtained  set  the  entire  hog-producing  world  agog  with  interest, 
and  the  real  work  in  development  of  practical  use  for  serum  may 
be  said  to  date  from  this  time. 

It  has  been  my  purpose  in  presenting  these  cases  to  follow  very 
closely  the  original  report  of  Dr.  Niles,  as  presented  in  the  article 
above  referred  to.  In  addition,  I  have  added  an  analysis  of  each 
report,  which  I  trust  will  prove  of  assistance  to  the  reader  in  obtain- 
ing the  highest  amount  of  practical  knowledge  from  them.  These 
case  histories  are  the  actual  experience  of  men  who  have  devoted  a 
lifetime  to  the  study  of  hog-cholera  and  means  for  its  eradication. 
They  are  the  foundation  for  our  present  scientific  treatment  of  the 
disease.  Each  case  has  many  instructive  lessons  for  the  owner  of 
swine  as  well  as  for  the  veterinarian  engaged  to  treat  them. 

In  this  series  of  experimental  tests  of  serum  the  practice  was 
verj-  much  the  same  as  that  being  used  to-day.  Our  present  meth- 
ods are  based  on  the  results  of  these  experiments,  as  well  as  many 
othens  that  have  since  been  made  by  government,  stjitc,  and  private 
investigators.  Some  improvements  have  since  been  made.  For 
instance,  in  these  histories  no  report  is  made  of  taking  of  tempera- 
tures in  the  trcat^ni  herds.  This  is  a  very  important  essential  in 
proper  handling  of  the  disease,  and  one  which  should  be  universally 
followed.  The  thermometer  reading  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  making  a  diaipiosis  of  the  disease  in  those  cases  where  visible 
s)'mptoms  have  not  as  yet  been  developed.  The  high  temperature 
gives  warning  of  the  presence  of  cholera  at  least  twenty-four  hours 
before  loss  of  appetite,  diarrhea,  cough,  or  other  clinical  evidence 
shows  its  diagnostic  signs. 

Tlie  rule  of  practice  in  treating  sick  and  exposed  hf^  has  been 
somewhat  revised  since  the  date  of  these  investigations.  It  has 
been  found,  for  instance,  that  large  doses  of  serum  alone  injected 
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in  sick  animals  will  save  a  large  percentage  of  them.  It  has  afao 
been  found  that  contact  infection  cannot  always  be  depended  upon, 
and,  accordingly,  the  better  plan  is  to  give  the  double  treataentio 
every  hog  that  does  not  show  by  presence  of  fever  or  other  agng 
that  it  is  already  sick.  This  appUes  with  equal  force  to  infected 
or  exposed  herds. 

I  wish  again  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  the  offidal 
report  of  Dr.  Nilcs  for  the  basis  of  this  experimental  evidence  of 
serum  injections.  I  give  these  in  preference  to  results  reported  by- 
other  men  or  myself  on  account  of  the  great  importance  of  tim 
series  of  investigations  in  estabUshing  the  serum  treatment  of 
cholera  on  a  firm  basis. 

Herd  Number  One. — This  first  herd  which  was  used  in  the 
carr>'ing  out  of  the  investigation  experiments  of  Drs.  Niles  and 
Dorset  was  located  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  9,  Nevada 
Township,  Story  County,  Iowa.  This  fanner  had  had  a  herd  of 
100  head  of  hogs  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  Cholera  of  a  most 
virulent  type  made  its  appearance  in  the  herd,  and  at  the  time  the 
fann  was  visited  by  the  United  States  veterinary  experts  90  out  of 
the  total  of  100  head  had  lx>en  lost.  The  postmortem  evidences 
revoalcHl  by  (examination  of  the  carcasses  of  several  animals  recently 
d(»a(l  of  the  disease  were  typically  those  of  cholera.  Sick  shoats 
remaining  among  the  10  living  also  showed  the  usual  symptoms 
of  cholera. 

It  was  evidently  too  late  here  to  do  any  great  amount  of  good 
for  the  owner  of  this  herd,  but  arrangements  were  made  with  him 
to  carr>'  out  an  experiment  on  his  farm,  to  demonstrate  the  effi- 
ciency of  serum  as  a  preventive  agent  against  hog-cholera  infection. 
For  the  purix)se  of  carrying  out  this  experiment  13  small  shoals, 
averaging  in  weight  from  35  to  40  pounds,  were  purchased.  These 
animals  were  l)ought  from  a  herd  which  was  perfectly  healthy,  and 
the  animals  had  not,  so  far  as  known,  been  in  any  way  exposed  to 
hog-cholera. 

Ten  of  these  animals  were  injected  with  hog-cholera  serum,  each 
shoat  receiving  20  c.c.  of  the  serum.  The  other  3  were  left 
untreated,  to  serve  as  checks.  The  entire  13  hogs  were  then 
placed  in  the  infected  pens,  together  with  the  sick  animals  which 
remained  from  the  original  herd.     In  this  manner  they  were  ex- 
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posed  to  infection  not  only  from  the  virus  which  remained  in  the 
infectpd  feed  lots,  but  also  by  direct  contact  with  the  sick  herd  and 
wth  their  virulent  bowel  and  urinary  dischannes. 

The  date  on  which  these  animals  were  injected  and  placed  in  the 
infected  pens  was  September  9th.  Ten  days  later  the  10  that  had 
been  injected  with  serum  were  still  in  good  condition,  but  the  3 
«he<-k  pigs  which  were  not  protected  by  serum  were  already  begin- 
lung  t«  manifest  symptoms  of  the  disea^.  The  herd  was  again 
visited  on  September  25th,  and  at  this  time  one  of  the  check  ani- 
mals was  dead.  The  other  2  checks  were  in  a  very  sick  condition, 
and  exhibited  all  the  usual  symptoms  of  hog-cholera.  Five  days 
later,  September  30th,  all  3  of  the  cheek  pigs  were  dead.  Thus, 
withui  a  period  of  twenty-one  days  the  3  healthy  ahoats  which  had 
not  been  previously  exposed  to  the  disease  had  contracted  cholera 
and  all  had  died.  Of  the  serum-injected  animals  all  remained  well 
throughout  the  experiment  except  one,  which  developed  a  slight 
■oreness  of  the  eyes.  This  was  perhaps  entirely  accidental  and  had 
nothii^  whatever  to  do  with  the  use  of  serum.  Not  only  did  these 
sboats  remain  healthy  throughout  the  course  of  this  experiment, 
but  they  did  not  afterward  contract  the  disease  in  so  far  as  is  known, 
later  observations  showing  that  all  10  remained  well  and  thrifty. 

This  experiment  brings  out  some  very  interesting  facts  about 
cholera  which  are  worthy  of  noting. 

It  proves  conclusively  that  the  disease  will  attack  healthy 
animals  which  have  not  been  previously  exposed  if  they  be  placed 
in  an  infected  pen  or  brought  in  contact  with  others  that  are  suffer- 
ing from  the  disease. 

This  experiment  serves  also  to  show  the  short  incubation 
period  of  the  virulent  types  of  ht^-cholera,  and  especially  so  in 
youiig  shoat«.  All  3  of  the  untreated  animals  were  showing 
igmiptoms  of  the  disease  at  the  end  of  ten  days,  and  so  rapid  was 
ibe  course  of  the  outbreak  that  the  entire  herd  of  untreated  hogs 
iras  wiped  out  in  less  than  three  weeks  from  the  time  of  exposure. 

In  connection  with  those  treated,  it  is  indeed  a  most  inter- 
ttting  observation  that  while  all  3  of  the  untreated  animals 
quickly  sickened  and  lUcd,  not  one  of  the  10  tliat  were  treated 
even  became  seriously  ill.  The  sore  eyes  which  were  developed 
by  one  of  tbem  were  no  doubt  entirely  due  to  some  other  cause 
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than  cholera.  The  hog-cholera  serum  used  in  this  case  unques^ 
tionably  proved  protective,  in  that  not  one  of  these  animals 
proved  in  the  least  susceptible  to  the  disease.  This  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  came  from  the  same  herd  and  were  placed  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions. 

The  dose  of  serum  used  is  also  worthy  of  note.  In  this  experi- 
ment the  amount  of  serum  injected  was  approximately  J  of  1 
c.c.  per  pound  weight  of  the  hog.  This  is  about  the  average  dose 
which  is  being  used  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  in  the  present  campaign  of  eradication  against  hog- 
cholera. 

Herd  Number  Two. — This  herd  was  located  just  across  the 
road  from  Herd  Number  One,  and  consisted  of  an  old  sow  and  her 
Utter  of  5  shoats,  averaging  in  weight  about  75  pounds  each. 
These  animals,  although  in  close  contact  with  the  infected  prem- 
ises, had  so  far  remained  well.  The  owner  of  the  herd  was  present 
when  the  hogs  on  Farm  Number  One  were  treated,  and,  beUeving 
that  his  own  herd  was  in  great  danger  owing  to  the  close  prox- 
imity of  the  infection,  he  requested  that  they  receive  treatment. 

As  the  infection  had  not  yet  made  its  appearance  on  this  farm, 
the  animals  received  the  serum-simultaneous  treatment.  Three 
of  the  pigs  were  injected,  each  receiving  20  c.c.  of  hog-cholera 
serum  and  2  c.c.  of  virulent  blood.  The  other  2  were  left  un- 
treated, to  serve  as  checks  on  the  experiment.  In  this  case  the 
disease  did  not  make  its  appearance  at  all,  neither  in  the  injected 
nor  in  the  untreated  animals,  so  that  in  a  measure  the  outcome 
was  uninstructive,  as  the  serum  did  not  have  a  chance  to  demon- 
strate its  power  in  the  presence  of  infection. 

However,  there  are  several  interesting  facts  worthy  of  note 
in  connection  with  this  herd. 

In  the  first  place,  it  shows  that  hog-cholera  is  not  often  an 
air-borne  infection.  This  herd,  which  was  located  just  across  the 
road  from  the  infected  yards  on  the  first-mentioned  farm,  did  not 
contract  the  disease.  This  was  no  doubt  in  great  measure  due  to 
the  fact  that  no  direct  communication  was  carried  on  between 
the  two  feed  lots.  Cholera  will  not  often  travel  across  as  wide 
a  space  as  a  pubUc  road  unless  it  is  carried  by  man  or  animal. 
Under  proper  sanitary  conditions  there  is  no  reason  why  cholera 
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^ould  be  spread  from  one  farm  to  another  even  where  they  are  in 
AS  close  contact  as  were  theae  two  herds. 

I  This  test  serves  to  give  an  example  of  how  the  simultaneous 
iIDethod  of  treatment  is  applied:  20  c.c.  of  serum  and  2  c.c,  of 
ivirulent  blood  were  injected  into  each  one  of  the  t«st  animals.  As 
,none  of  these  animals  afterward  became  sick  it  serves  to  show  that 
Jihe  serum  was  protective  even  against  relatively  lai^  doses  of  thr 
l,pure  culture  virulent  blooil.  The  dose  of  serum  given  in  this  case 
VBs  relatively  a  little  smaller  than  that  usually  given. 

In  connection  with  certMn  argim[ienta  which  have  been  made 
against  the  simultaneous  method  of  treatment  in  some  parts 
of  the  coimtry,  this  experiment  is  also  a  source  of  intelligent  ob- 
servation and  conclusion.  Some  men  have  made  the  argument 
against  the  simultaneous  methods  of  injection  that  by  so  doing 
there  was  danger  of  infection  of  the  premises  by  the  discharges 
of  the  animab  so  inject«l.  This  it  was  pointed  out  would  result 
in  the  establishment  of  an  infectious  feed  yard,  which  would  be 
the  source  of  infection  to  any  healthy  hogs  which  might  afterward 
be  brought  upon  the  place. 

Here  we  have  in  this  experiment  3  animals  injected  by 
the  simultaneous  method  and  left  in  consUint  association  with 
the  healthy  shoats,  who  were  not  so  protected  by  either  serum- 
alone  or  serum-simultaneous  injection.  Yet  neither  of  the  check 
pigs  developed  any  symptoms  of  cholera.  Evidently  if  there 
was  infection  of  this  feed  lot  from  the  dis<'harges  of  the  simul- 
taneously treated  swine  the  disease  would  have  made  its  appear- 
ance in  these  untreated  animals. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  simultaneously  treated 
hogs  in  this  experiment  did  not  show  an>'  bad  effects  from  the 
treatment,  hut  continued  to  thrive  and  do  well  just  as  if  nothing 
had  happened  to  them  at  all.  When  properly  given  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  danger  from  the  simultaneous  method  of  treatment 
and  its  advantages  are  manifold. 

Here  also  we  get  an  idea  as  to  the  class  of  cases  in  which  serum 
■lone  is  indicated,  and  the  class  of  cases  in  which  the  serum-simul- 
taneous method  is  to  be  used.  In  the  treatment  of  the  animals 
intended  to  be  placed  in  the  infected  pens  on  Farm  Numl>er  One 
mrum  alone  was  used.    You  may  ask  why?    Simply  because  in 
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this  case  the  animals  were  to  be  placed  in  direct  contact  with  in- 
fected animals  and  on  infected  premises.  Accordingly,  It  was  con- 
sidered unnecessary  to  inject  any  of  the  hog-cholera  virus.  This 
was  quickly  obtained  by  the  animal  through  natural  channels  when 
placed  in  an  infected  feed  lot  and  in  contact  with  infected  animals. 
Yet  the  immunity  produced  in  this  first  herd  was  evidently  of  a 
permanent  nature,  as  we  find  that  later  observations  of  this  herd 
showed  that  the  animals  remained  thrifty  and  well.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  immunity  produced  by  the  serum- 
alone  treatment  lasts  but  about  six  weeks,  or  sixty  days  at  the 
outside.  When,  however,  as  in  this  case,  serum  is  given  to  animals 
which  are  in  infected  pens  or  in  contact  with  infected  animals,  the 
results  are  often  practically  the  same  as  when  the  virus  and  serum 
are  both  given  by  injection.  That  is,  we  have  the  development  of 
a  permanent  immunity.  More  recent  tests  have  proved,  however, 
that  this  cannot  always  be  relied  on,  and  it  is  better  policy  to  give 
the  double  treatment  to  healthy  animals  intended  to  be  placed  in 
infected  lots. 

In  treating  herds  similar  to  Herd  Number  Two,  above  men — _^- 
tioned,  where  there  has  been  no  appearance  of  the  disease,  bu*  ^t 
where  the  animals  are  in  close  association  with  an  infected 
the  proper  procedure  is  to  administer  the  serum  and  virus  t 
gether,  thus  producing  a  permanent  immunity.  Otherwise,  if  on 
serum  alone  is  used,  the  protection  afforded  is  only  a  tempora 
one,  and  after  the  lapse  of  sixty  days  the  animals  are  again  s 
ceptible  to  the  disease. 

Herd  Number  Three. — This  herd  was  located  on  a  farm  o^^^ne 
mile  east  of  Herd  Number  One,  and  the  infection  in  this  cr^ii^jse 
probably  had  its  origin  on  the  first-mentioned  farm.    When  l^^^he 
first  visit   was  made  on  September  14,  1907,  2  old   sows  tm^ad 
already  died  from  the  disease.    One  of  these  was  cut  open  sn^mmd  a 
postmortem  examination  made,  which  showed  typical  lesion^s.  of 
hog-cholera.    Several  of  the  late  sunamer  pigs  were  also  sho^^^— in^ 
symptoms  of  the  same  disease.     There  were  also  a  numbe^r*  of 
spring  pigs  in  the  herd,  and  some  of  these  were  beginning  to  sTfcoir 
slight  symptoms  of  being  unwell.    In  some  of  the  sick  sanxnals 
the  symptoms  of  hog-cholera  were  well  developed,  includiKi^  a 
marked  diarrhea.    Later  in  the  course  of  the  experiment  the  uo- 
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■  Imt  blood.    The  date  of  administering  the  treatment  in  this  herd 

■  was  September  25th. 

On  the  following  day  one  of  the  treated  shoats  appeared  some- 
what off  feed  and  droopy.  Two  days  later  one  of  the  old  sows 
became  sick,  showing  loss  of  appetite  and  other  sj-mptoms.  The 
condition  of  this  sow  gradually  l>ecame  worse  and  she  died  nine 
days  after  treatment.  Postmortem  examination  was  made  and 
the  usual  lesions  of  hog-cholera  were  found — engorged  spleen, 
congested  liver,  hemorrhf45e5  in  kidneys,  and  well-marked  ulcera- 
tion of  the  cecum  and  colon.  The  shoat  which  showed  symptoms 
of  illness  also  became  worse  and  finally  died. 

The  shoat  which  had  escaped,  and  was  consequently  left  un- 
treated, also  became  sick  and  died.  In  the  case  of  the  sucking  pigs 
left  untreated,  the  disea**  rapidly  wiped  out  all  of  them,  the  entire 
Utters  dying  in  each  case.  The  remaining  28  treated  shoats  and  the 
2  old  sows  remained  well  and  thrifty,  showing  no  signs  of  illness. 
At  first  glance  there  might  be  a  tendency  to  think  that  the 
death  of  the  old  sow  and  the  shoat  had  been  due  to  the  use  of 
the  ^nrus  treatment.  If  we  stop  a  moment  to  consider  what  we 
have  learned  about  the  incubation  of  hog-cholera,  we  will  readily 
aee  that  this  could  not  have  liwn  the  case.  The  incubation  period, 
even  in  animals  which  have  Ijcen  injected  with  the  virus  and  have 
received  no  simultaneoa*  protective  dose  of  serum,  is  seldom  less 
than  five  days,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  less  than  three  days. 

In  this  case  the  shoat  showed  signs  of  ilhieas  within  twenty- 

■  hours  after  injection,  and   the   sow  was   sick  within   three 

The  conclusion  which  we  must  of  necessity  arrive  at  in 

e  then  is,  that  the  disea^  must  have  already  been  carried 

■  premises  and  was  in  the  incubation  stage  at  the  tune  the 

ntment  was  administered. 

Vhen  we  stop  to  consider  the  effects  of  the  treatment  in  this 

,  we  cannot  be  other  than  impressed  with  the  efficiency  of 

B  aenim  treatment  again,  both  as  a  prophylactic  and  as  a  cura- 

e  agent.    The  subsequent  sickening  and  death  of  the  one  shoat 

I  the  old  sow  shows  that  the  disease  was  already  present  on 

ses,  and  many  of  the  other  injected  animals  were  un- 

developing  cholera  at  the   time   the  treatment  was 
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untreated  animals,  leaves  no  question  as  to  the  deadly  nature  of 
the  disease. 

We  must,  therefore,  conclude  that  in  this  instance  the  serum 
proved  of  value  not  only  as  a  prophylactic  agent,  but  also,  to 
some  extent,  as  a  curative. 

While  the  advocates  of  the  serum  method  of  treatment  have 
never  been  strong  in  their  arguments  in  favor  of  the  use  of  serum 
as  a  curative  measure  in  cholera,  and  have  contented  themselves 
with  urging  the  use  of  the  agent  as  a  simple  preventive,  evidence 
is  constantly  accumulating  to  show  that  serum,  when  properly 
made,  does  possess  quite  appreciable  curative  properties,  and  the 
results  being  obtained  in  various  parts  of  the  country  justify  its 
use  even  in  sick  animals,  unless  the  hogs  are  already  in  a  dying 
condition. 

During  the  time  that  I  was  engaged  in  the  demonstration  work 
in  Missouri  we  injected  a  number  of  swine  which  gave  every  evi- 
dence of  being  infected  at  the  time,  and  several  of  which  mani- 
fested high  temperatures  at  the  time  of  injection.  Our  results 
in  many  of  these  cases  exceeded  expectations,  and  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  further  experimentation  with  this  agent  will 
establish  for  it  a  place  in  the  rank  of  curative  agents  as  well  as 
simple  preventives. 

Herd  Number  Four. — This  herd  was  located  in  the  northwest 
quarter  of  Section  11,  Grant  Township,  Story  County.  When  the 
farm  was  first  visited  on  September  25,  1907,  the  herd  was  appar- 
ently well,  although  the  disease  had  for  some  days  been  only 
half  a  mile  distant.  The  herd  at  this  time  consisted  of  30  spring 
shoats,  each  weighing  from  75  to  100  pounds,  and  3  old  sows  with 
young  litters. 

In  planning  the  experiment  the  intention  was  to  treat  all  of 
the  animals  except  the  sucking  pigs.     In  corraling  the  herd  for 
treatment,  onie  of   them  escaped  and  could  not  be   afterward 
located.    This  animal,  therefore,  went  untreated.    Consequently, 
29  shoats  and  3  old  sows  were  treated,  the  shoat  which  escaped 
and  the  sucking  pigs  being  left  as  checks.    The  method  of  treat- 
ment here  used  was  the  double  or  serum-simultaneous  method. 
Each  shoat  received  20  c.c.  of  serum  and  2  c.c.  of  virulent  blood. 
The  old  sows  were  each  given  40  c.c.  of  serum  and  2  c.c.  of  vim- 
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I  lent  blood.    The  date  of  administering  the  treatment  in  this  herd 
I  was  September  25th. 

On  the  following  day  one  of  the  treated  shoats  appeared  some- 
I  what  off  feed  and  droopy.    Two  days  later  one  of  the  old  sows 
I  became  sick,  showing  losa  of  appetite  and  other  sj-mptoms.    The 
I  oondition  of  this  sow  gradually  became  worse  and  she  died  nine 
l^ys  after  treatment.     Postmortem  examination  was  made  and 
the   usual   lesions  of  hog-cholera  were  found — engorged  spleen, 
congested  liver,  hemorrhages  in  kidneys,  and  well-marked  ulcera- 
tion of  the  cecum  and  colon.     The  shoat  which  showed  symptoms 
of  illness  also  became  worse  and  finally  died. 

The  shoat  which  had  escaped,  and  was  consequently  left  un- 
treated, also  became  sick  and  died.  In  the  case  of  the  sucking  pigs 
left  untreated,  the  disea.ic  rapi<lly  wiped  out  all  of  them,  the  entire 
litters  dying  in  each  case.  The  remaining  28  treated  shoats  and  the 
2  old  sows  remained  well  and  thrifty,  showing  no  signs  of  illness. 
I  At  first  glance  then?  might  be  a  tendency  to  think  that  the 
I- death  of  the  old  sow  and  the  shoat  had  been  duo  to  the  use  of 
the  virua  treatment.  If  we  stop  a  moment  to  consider  what  we 
have  learned  about  the  Jnculmtion  of  hog-cholera,  we  will  readily 
see  that  this  could  not  have  Ix^en  the  ca.se.  The  incubation  period, 
even  in  animals  which  have  Ix-on  injected  with  the  virus  and  have 
received  no  simultaneous  protective  dose  of  serum,  is  seldom  less 
than  five  days,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  less  than  three  days. 

In  this  case  the  shoat  showed  signs  of  illness  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  injection,  and  the  sow  was  sick  within  three 
days.  The  conclusion  which  we  must  of  necessity  arrive  at  in 
this  case  then  is,  that  the  disease  must  have  already  been  carried 
to  ihe  premises  and  was  in  the  incubation  stage  at  the  time  the 
treatment  was  administered. 

When  we  stop  to  consider  the  effects  of  the  treatment  in  this 
herd,  we  cannot  be  other  than  impressed  with  the  efficiency  of 
the  serum  treatment  again,  both  as  a  prophylactic  and  as  a  cura- 
tive agent.  The  subsequent  sickening  and  death  of  the  one  shoat 
and  the  old  sow  shows  that  the  disease  was  already  present  on 
the  ptBmises,  and  many  of  the  other  injected  animals  were  un- 
doubtedly developing  cholera   at   the   time   the   treatment  was 
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The  results  of  the  disease  in  the  untreated  shoat  and  the  suck- 
ing pigs  leaves  no  question  as  to  the  viruleney  of  the  outbreak  in 
this  particular  case.  The  disease  here,  as  in  the  other  herds  which 
have  been  described,  was  of  the  usual  severe  and  extremely  fatal 
type.  But  for  the  injection  of  the  serum  on  this  farm  the  total 
death  loss  would  have  undoubtedly  been  almost  the  entire  herd. 

In  this  instance  we  again  get  a  suggestion  as  to  the  proper 
method  of  administering  treatment.  In  this  herd  there  were  no 
visible  evidences  of  cholera  at  the  time  of  treatment,  and  on  this 
account  the  double  or  serum-simultaneous  method  of  treatment 
was  used.  In  this  way  not  only  were  the  swine  protected  against 
the  epidemic  then  present  in  the  neighborhood,  but  there  was  also 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  immunity  which  will  last 
throughout  the  lifetime  of  the  animals.  Had  temperatures  been 
taken  many  of  those  apparently  well  would  have  been  found  sick, 
and  in  those  cases  serum  alone  in  large  dosage  should  have  been 
given. 

It  is  by  the  use  of  this  method  of  treatment  that  we  may  hope 
eventually  to  control  and  even  eradicate  hog-cholera.  If  we 
establish  a  permanent  immunity  in  this  herd,  these  animals  will 
not  be  susceptible  to  infection  next  year,  and  it  has  also  been 
quite  definitely  found  that  pigs  born  from  immune  sows  have 
a  more  or  less  strong  immunity  which  persists  as  long  as  they  are 
still  sucking.  In  these  cases  the  protection  is  probably  in  a  meas- 
ure due  to  immune  bodies  which  are  transferred  from  the  mother 
through  the  milk.  If  these  pigs  are  then  simultaneously  treated 
about  the  time  of  weaning  we  will  establish  in  them  a  permanent 
immunity,  and  in  this  way  we  will  gradually  build  up  in  each  dis- 
trict herds  of  immune  hogs.  In  this  manner  we  remove  the  pos- 
sibiUty  of  cholera  developing  on  this  farm,  and  make  just  one  less 
possible  source  for  outbreak  the  following  year.  Through  this 
method  of  procedure  we  will  finally  succeed  in  establishing  such 
conditions  throughout  the  country  that  outbreaks  of  cholera 
will  be  few  and  widely  scattered,  and  easily  stamped  out  before 
they  have  gained  any  such  headway  as  is  now  seen  every  year  in 
the  Corn-belt  States. 

Herd  Number  Five. — This  herd  was  located  in  the  south- 
east quarter  of  Section  35,  Grant  Township.     It  was  first  seen 
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on  October  4,  1907.  At  the  time  of  making  the  first  visit  one 
of  the  shoats  had  already  died,  but  there  was  no  evidence 
of  sickness  in  the  other  animals  of  the  drove.  An  autopsy  was 
made  on  the  dead  shoat,  which  revealed  the  characteristic  lesions 
of  hog-cholera — ^hemorrhages  in  the  lungs,  dark-red  spots  in  the 
kidne3rs,  engorged  and  swollen  spleen,  enlarged  lymphatic  glands, 
and  ulceration  of  the  large  bowel. 

In  outlining  the  method  for  carrying  out  the  experiment  in 
this  herd,  39  spring  shoats,  weighing  from  40  to  60  pounds 
each,  were  chosen  for  injection  purposes.  Eight  shoats  of  about 
the  same  average  size  were  left  untreated  as  checks.  Five  old 
sows  were  also  treated,  but  their  litters,  numbering  in  all  30 
sucking  pigs,  were  left  untreated.  Each  of  the  injected  shoats 
received  20  c.c.  of  serum.  Each  of  the  5  old  sows  injected  re- 
ceived 40  c.c.  of  serum.    No  virus  was  used  in  this  experiment. 

The  results  of  this  experiment  were  as  follows:  Four  of  the 
8  check  shoats  became  sick  and  died.  Two  others  showed 
^mptoms  of  the  disease,  but  finally  recovered,  although  they 
remained  in  an  unthrifty  condition  and  were  rendered  practically 
valueless.  Two  of  the  treated  pigs  died,  while  the  remaining 
37  remained  well  and  thrifty.  The  old  sows  remained  well,  while 
all  but  4  of  the  sucking  pigs  died. 

When  we  stop  to  analyze  this  report,  we  find  that  there  are 
several  points  of  interest  to  be  derived  from  it: 

(1)  In  this  herd  cholera  was  already  present,  as  is  seen  from 
the  fact  that  1  shoat  had  already  died,  and  the  2  treated  shoats 
which  afterward  sickened  and  died  were  perhaps  already  well 
along  in  the  state  of  incubation  at  the  time  that  treatment  was 
given.  Many  of  the  other  animals  also  were  no  doubt  devel- 
oping cholera  at  the  time  of  treatment,  and  but  for  the  use  of 
the  serum  the  death-rate  would  unquestionably  have  been  very 
high. 

(2)  The  2  animals  which  were  left  as  checks  and  did  not 
sicken  are  an  example  of  the  natural  immunity  to  the  disease  that 
sometimes  is  met  with.  However,  we  here  see  how  relatively 
rare  this  natural  immunity  is,  as  only  2  animals  of  the  47  showed 
this  natural  protection. 

(3)  In  this  herd  we  again  see  an  example  of  the  extreme  viru- 
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lency  of  cholera  in  small  pigs,  all  but  4  of  them  being  carried  off 
by  the  disease. 

(4)  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  in  this  case  that  the  2 
animals  which  made  an  apparent  recovery  from  the  disease  re- 
mained unthrifty  and  practically  valueless.  This  is  usually  the 
case.  Animals  which  show  severe  symptoms  of  cholera  and 
recover  are  usuaUy  left  in  an  unthrifty  condition  and  are  raidy 
profitable  to  keep.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  more  economic 
to  destroy  the  runts  than  to  bother  with  keepmg  them. 

(5)  In  this  herd  the  serum  alone  was  used,  as  there  was  evi- 
dence that  the  animals  already  were  infected.  In  this  case  H 
was  thought  unnecessary  to  inject  any  virus,  as  the  hogs  already 
had  been  inoculated  with  virulent  material  which  had  been  ab- 
sorbed by  contact  with  infected  animals.  In  this  case  the  inununity 
conferred  was  of  the  permanent  type  in  most  of  these  animah, 
just  the  same  as  if  they  had  received  the  simultaneous  or  double 
treatment.  This  is  the  rule  which  should  be  followed:  Give  serum 
alone  where  the  animal  is  already  infected  as  shown  by  actual 
symptoms  of  the  disease  or  presence  of  temperature  above  104^ 
or  105^  F.  On  the  other  hand,  in  treating  exposed  herds,  where 
there  is  no  evidence  of  the  actual  presence  of  the  disease,  give  the 
simultaneous  or  double  treatment.  The  double  treatment  should 
also  be  given  in  infected  herds  to  those  that  show  no  evidence 
of  cholera  and  have  a  normal  temperature. 

Herd  number  six  in  this  series  of  experimental  inoculations 
was  located  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  3,  Grant  Town- 
ship, and  probably  became  infected  from  a  diseased  herd  which 
was  being  fed  just  across  the  road.  This  farm  was  firat 
visited  on  October  5,  1907.  At  this  time  there  was  one  shoat 
sick,  which  had  been  noticed  unwell  for  three  da3rs.  The  ani- 
mal was  not  markedly  sick,  but  was  noticeably  droopy  and 
was  not  eating  well.  Another  hog  was  also  seen  to  be  slightly 
off  feed,  but  the  remainder  of  the  herd  showed  no  visible  eymptoms 
of  disease.  All  of  the  animals,  however,  sick  and  well,  were  run- 
ning together  in  the  same  feed  lot  and  pasture,  so  that  the  healthy 
ones  had  all  undoubtedly  been  exposed  to  the  infection,  and 
many  of  them  were  in  various  stages  of  the  period  of  incubation. 

In  this  experiment  12  shoats,  ran^ng  in  weight  from  40  to 
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70  pounds,  and  including  2  sick  animals,  were  left  untreated  as 
checks.  The  remainder  of  the  herd,  consisting  of  67  in  all,  were 
treated,  being  given  the  serumnsimultaneous  injection.  Each 
animal  received  20  c.c.  of  serum  and  2  c.c.  of  virulent  blood. 

The  results  of  this  experiment  are  quite  interesting,  in  the  fact 
that  they  give  us  considerable  information  showing  that  injection 
of  virus  with  proper  dose  of  serum  is  not  injurious  even  in  the 
presence  of  visible  infection. 

Of  the  12  shoats  which  were  left  untreated,  10  became  sick, 
exhibiting  the  usual  symptoms  of  hog-cholera.  Of  these  10,  all 
but  2  died.  The  2  that  recovered  never  made  a  full  recovery, 
and  always  remained  more  or  less  stunted  and  unthrifty.  Of 
the  67  animals  that  were  treated,  only  3  sickened  and  died.  The 
remaining  64  animals  remained  well  and  thrifty. 

The  heavy  loss  among  the  shoats  left  untreated  as  checks 
goes  to  show  that  the  disease  was  of  a  most  virulent  type,  and 
but  for  the  prompt  use  of  the  serum  almost  the  entire  herd  would 
have  been  wiped  out. 

One  of  the  interesting  points  to  note  here  is  the  fact  that  no 
harm  was  done  even  by  injection  of  virus  in  the  presence  of  con- 
tact infection.  The  serum-simultaneous  method  of  treatment  is 
practically  entirely  harmless  if  used  by  those  who  understand 
their  business  and  use  it  with  due  regard  for  its  |K)tency  and  pos- 
sibilities for  harm.  The  3  animals  that  died  were  undoubtedly 
already  severely  infected  at  the  time  the  treatment  was  given, 
and  had  already  passed  well  along  in  the  incubation  period. 
However,  the  injection  of  the  virus  used  undoubtedly  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  producing  the  death  of  these  3  animals. 

Again  in  this  instance  we  see  an  example  of  the  stunted  con- 
dition which  usually  remains  in  animals  which  naturally  contract 
the  disease  and  recover. 

We  also  have  in  this  herd  an  example  of  2  animals  which 
apparently  possessed  a  natural  immunity,  as  2  of  the  untreate<l 
checks  did  not  develop  any  symptoms  of  cholera. 

Herd  number  seven  of  this  experiment  wits  kx'ated  in  the 
northwest  quarter  of  Section  27,  Grant  Township,  Story  County, 
Iowa.  This  herd  was  first  seen  on  October  7,  1907.  At  the 
time  of  this  first  visit  these  hogs  were  already  in  a  very  seri- 
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ous  condition.  There  were  a  number  of  the  shoats  in  which 
unmistakable  symptoms  of  hog-cholera  had  already  devebped. 
They  were  droopy,  did  not  care  for  food,  and  a  few  of  them  had 
already  started  a  characteristic  diarrhea.  Evidences  of  somethiog 
wrong  with  the  herd  had  been  noticed  for  three  or  four  days  pre- 
vious to  the  visit  of  the  United  States  officials.  Only  a  few  hours 
before  the  arrival  of  the  bureau  veterinarians  2  of  the  animals 
had  died. 

Postmortem  examination  of  the  hogs  which  had  recently  died 
was  made,  and  typical  lesions  of  hog-cholera  were  found,  including 
enlarged  lymph-glands,  engorged  spleen,  turkey-egg  spots  in  the 
kidneys,  ulcjcrations  in  the  bowel  and  around  the  ileocecal  valve, 
and  enlargement  and  congestion  of  the  liver. 

This  herd  was  composed  of  two  lots.  The  shoats  ran  in  one 
pen  and  the  sows  were  kei)t  in  a  separate  feed  lot.  The  disease  had 
first  made  its  appearance  among  the  shoats,  and  all  of  them  had 
already  l)eim  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  disease,  as  the  sick  animals 
had  l)een  in  these  jwns  for  the  past  four  days,  and  2  had  already 
died  in  this  lot.  The  disc^ase  had  not  yet  made  its  appearance 
among  the  old  sows,  but  th(»ir  close  proximity  to  the  infected 
shoats  made*  it  very  probable  that  the  infection  would  soon  be 
carried  to  them. 

Twenty-nine  shoats  were  sc^lected  for  injection.  All  of  these 
had  b(»en  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  disease,  and  many  of  them 
were  undoubtedly  well  along  in  the  period  of  incubation  at  the  time 
of  treatment.  Each  of  these  animals  received  an  injection  of  20 
c.c.  of  serum.  Fourteen  animals  were  left  untreated.  Of  these, 
4  showed  no  apparent  symptoms  of  disease  whatever;  the  other 
10  were  more  or  k\ss  visibly  aflFe(?ted. 

In  handling  the  14  old  sows,  11  of  them  were  given  an  in- 
jection of  30  c.c.  of  serum,  and  the  remaining  3  received  30  c.c. 
of  serum  plus  1  c.c.  of  virulent  blood.  Later — on  October  23d 
— these  sows  were  turned  into  the  same  feed  lot  with  the  sick 
shoat'S. 

The  results  of  this  experiment  are  quite  interesting.  Here  we 
have  the  use  of  the  serum  in  a  herd  of  shoats  which  were  already 
in  a  badly  diseased  condition,  and  in  which  its  use  would  appear 
to  be  almost  hopeless.     These  hogs  had  been  so  thoroughly  ex- 
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\  posed  to  the  K^rms  of  cholera  that  they  were  all  sick  at  the  time 

1  of  injection,  and  a  hog  sick  from  cholera  is  usually  regarded  as  a 

dead  hog.    If  temperatures  had  been  taken  for  this  experiment  they 

would  very  likely  have  shown  that  every  one  of  the  treated  shoats 

B  sick,  and,  on  account  of  their  close  association,  the  old  hogs 

L  would  also,  no  doubt,  have  been  found  to  be  coming  down  with 

['  cholera. 

Final  returns,  however,  show  that  of  the  treated  pigs,  12  sur- 
vived and  17  died.  Of  the  14  checks,  1 1  died  and  3  lived,  one  of 
which  was  so  stunted  in  growth  as  to  be  worthless.  All  of  the  old 
sows  survived,  and  not  one  of  them  showed  the  slightest  evidence 
of  being  sick,  even  aft«r  being  turned  into  the  disease-infected  feed 
lot. 

This  report  should  prove  quite  instructive.  The  use  of  as  small 
a  dose  of  scrum  as  20  c.c.  in  these  .sick  pigs  saved  over  40  per  cent. 
of  them.  If  temperatures  had  been  taken,  and  larger  doses  of 
serum  given,  it  is  quite  probable  that  even  a  much  larger  number 
would  have  survived.  The  figures,  even  as  they  stand,  when 
compared  with  the  results  in  the  untreated  checks,  leave  a  very 
&vorable  showing  for  the  use  of  serum  even  in  the  presence  of 
the  disease. 

Results  in  the  case  of  the  treated  sows  are  most  interesting. 
These  old  hogs  had  almost  certainly  been  exposed  to  a  certain 
d^ree  at  the  time  of  injection.     Cholera  had  not  got  much  head- 
way in  their  bodies  at  that  time,  and  tlie  use  of  the  serum  promptly 
checked  the  inroads  of  the  genns  and  saved  them  from  any  loss. 
In  these  sows  both  the  serum-alone  and  the  serum-simultaneous 
L  methods  were  used.     In  both  cases  the  results  were  excellent. 
LId  many  of  these  old  hogs  cholera  genus  were  already  present,  and 
W-iu  such  cases  the  injection  of  the  single  treatment  stimulated  pro- 
l^luction  of  germ-fighting  bodies  by  the  cells  of  the  body  and  a 
Vpermanont  protection  was  developed. 

The  moat  interesting  part  of  this  experiment  is  contained  in  the 
t  part  of  the  report,  wherein  it  is  shown  tliat  the  sows,  when 
I  teraed  into  the  diseased  lots,  did  not  become  sick.  At  the  time  the 
i  were  placed  in  the  infected  lot  two  weeks  had  elapsed  since 
i  ibey  were  given  treatment.  The  protection  given  by  the  single  as 
L  well  as  that  derived  from  the  double  injection  was  active  at  this 
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time,  and  the  results  give  proof  that  in  both  eases  the  defense  given 
was  of  sufficient  power  to  prevent  any  harmful  effects. 

Herd  Number  Eight. — This  herd  was  located  in  the  southeast 
quarter  of  Section  1,  Grant  Township.  The  owner  of  these  hogs 
had  aheady  had  an  outbreak  of  cholera  on  his  premises,  and  had 
lost  nearly  all  of  his  herd.  He  was  anxious,  however,  to  test  the 
effects  of  the  serum  in  protecting  new  hogs  that  were  to  be  placed 
in  the  diseaae-infected  feed  lots. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  experiment,  12  shoats  were  purchased, 
each  weighing  about  100  pounds.  These  animals  were  bought 
from  a  farm  where  cholera  had  not  been  present,  and  they  had 
no  opportunity  of  having  been  exposed.  He  also  purchased  4 
smaller  pigs  from  another  farm  on  which  there  had  been  no 
cholera. 

Of  the  first  lot  of  12  shoats,  11  were  injected  with  20  c.c.  each 
of  serum  and  with  2  c.c.  of  the  virus  blood.  The  twelfth  pig  of 
this  lot  and  the  4  smaller  pigs  were  left  untreated,  and  the  entire 
lot,  treated  and  untreated,  were  placed  in  the  diseased  feed  lots. 
In  this  feed  lot  there  still  remained  a  few  animals  suffering  from 
the  chronic  type  of  cholera. 

For  some  reason  the  infection  appears  to  have  died  out  very 
rapidly  on  this  farm,  as  neither  the  injected  nor  the  untreated  ani- 
mals took  the  disease.  Either  the  disease  germs  that  had  been 
present  were  already  killed  out,  or  these  pigs  had  by  some  means 
developed  a  resistance  beyond  the  natural  against  cholera. 

While  the  experiment  was  not  satisfactory'^  as  a  demonstration 
of  the  protective  power  of  the  double  treatment  against  cholera,  it 
does  show  a  few  interesting  points: 

In  the  first  place,  it  shows  that  with  a  first-class  hog-cholera 
serum  shoats  weighing  as  much  as  100  pounds  can  be  safely 
protected  by  as  small  a  dose  of  serum  as  20  c.c,  and  this  even 
when  given  double  the  usual  dose  of  virus  blood  used  in  regular 
field  work. 

This  experiment  also  offers  further  proof  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  but  little  if  any  danger  of  infecting  the  premises  from  placing  in 
the  feed  lots  animals  that  have  received  the  double  treatment. 
Here  we  have  5  unprotected  hogs  placed  in  the  same  feed  lot  with 
11  shoats  that  had  been  given  the  double  treatment,  and  none  of 
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them  became  ill  as' a  result  of  close  association  with  the  treated 
animals. 

This  experiment  also  offers  proof  of  the  desirability  of  using 
the  double  method  of  treatment  when  placing  hogs  in  an  infected 
feed  lot,  rather  than  depending  upon  the  entrance  of  the  virus  of  the 
disease  through  the  regular  channels  of  infection.  If  in  this  case 
the  serum  alone  had  been  used,  and  dependence  placed  upon  the 
animals  taking  up  the  necessary  germs  from  the  feed  lot  to  result  in 
the  training  of  the  cells  in  the  method  of  manufacturing  germ- 
fighting  bodies  in  order  to  establish  a  permanent  protection,  the 
results  would  have  been  disappointing.  The  only  certain  method 
of  getting  a  permanent  protection  against  the  disease  is  by  inject- 
ing both  the  virus  blood  and  the  serum,  unless  the  animal  already  is 
infected  with  the  germs,  as  shown  by  a  high  fever  or  other  signs  of 
conmiencement  of  the  disease. 

Herd  Ntmiber  Nine. — The  herd  which  formed  the  basis  for  this 
ninth  experimental  test  with  serum  was  locateii  in  the  northeast 
quarter  of  Section  2,  Union  Township,  Story  County.     This  herd 
was  located  about  20  rods  from  the  herd  which  has  been  described 
as  Herd  Number  Five  in  this  list  of  expi^riinents.     At  the  time 
the  herd  was  first  seen,  October  10,  1907,  the  hogs  were  already 
infected.     The  disease  had  most  likely  spread  to  this  herd  from 
Herd  Number  Five,  just  mentioned,  or  from  other  disease-infected 
farms,  of  which  there  were  quite  a  nunilxT  in  the  inim(Hliate  neigh- 
borhood. 

When  first  observed  by  the  United  States  veterinarians  there 

had  been  no  deaths  in  the  herd,  but  2  of  the  shoats  had  been  sick 

for  a  couple  of  days  with  symptoms  which  were  unquestionably 

'^hose  of  cholera.    The  balance  of  the  hogs  were  still  apparently 

l:iealthy. 

There  were  in  this  herd  at  the  time  35  shoats  and  2  old  sows, 
of  these  shoats,  including  the  2  that  were  sick  with  the  dis- 
),  were  injected,  each  receiving  20  c.c.  of  serum  and  1  c.c.  of  \arus 
iDlood.  The  dose  of  the  virus  blood  given  in  these  animals  was  cut 
Oown  to  1  c.c,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  cholera  infection  was 
^dready  present.  The  temperatures  met  with  in  these  hogs  are  not 
sported.  The  2  old  sows  were  also  injected,  each  receiving  40  c.c. 
serum  with  1  c.c.  of  virus  blood. 
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The  manner  of  handling  this  herd  hardly  agrees  with  the  method 
in  which  similar  cases  would  be  handled  at  the  present  time.  In 
the  first  place,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  unnecessaiy  to  inject 
virus  blood  into  the  2  shoats  that  were  already  sick  with  the  disean. 
These  animals  would  have  perhaps  been  better  handled  with  the 
injection  of  a  double  dose  of  the  serum  and  no  virus  blood.  If  tem- 
peratures had  been  taken  in  this  herd  it  would  probably  have  been 
found  that  several  of  the  other  hogs  injected  by  the  double  method 
were  running  a  high  fever,  and  as  such  should  receive  a  large  dose 
of  serum  and  no  virus  blood. 

However,  the  results  in  the  herd  were  very  favorable,  and  speak 
strongly  for  the  value  of  the  serum  method  of  treatment.  Of  the 
30  shoats  and  2  sows  that  were  given  the  double  method  of  treat- 
ment, every  one,  except  the  2  shoats  that  were  sick  at  the  time  of 
injection,  remained  well  and  passed  through  the  outbreak  without 
showing  any  symptoms  of  the  disease.  This  goes  to  show  that  even 
in  the  presence  of  infection  in  a  herd  the  double  method  of  treat- 
ment can  be  used  with  safety  when  the  serum  used  is  of  the  proper 
quality. 

The  2  shoats  that  were  sick  at  the  time  of  the  injection,  as  well 
as  the  5  shoats  that  were  left  untreated,  ail  died  from  the  disease. 
The  death  of  the  2  shoats  goes  to  show  that  when  the  disease  18 
well  established  in  an  animal,  serum,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  benefit, 
must  be  used  in  large  doses.  It  is  quite  possible  that  these  2  shoats 
would  have  died  even  if  they  had  received  the  larger  dose  of  serum, 
but  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  even  with  diseased  hogs,  if  seen 
early,  a  large  percentage  of  them  can  be  saved  when  the  serum 
iEdone  is  given  in  about  double  the  usual  dose. 

The  death  of  the  5  untreated  animals  leaves  no  question  as  to 
the  severe  type  of  the  disease  which  was  present  in  this  case.  These 
5  shoats  became  infected  by  contact  with  the  virus  of  the  disease 
which  was  scattered  about  the  feed  lots  with  the  bowel  discharges 
and  urine  of  the  2  shoats  that  were  already  sick  at  the  tinoe  that 
the  treatment  was  given. 

On  the  whole,  this  experiment  was  a  very  successful  one,  and 
gives  a  very  good  idea  of  what  can  be  accomplished  in  even  a  dis- 
eased herd  if  the  treatment  is  given  as  soon  as  the  first  animals  aie 
noted  to  be  sick. 
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Whenever  the  hogs  on  a  farm  begin  to  take  siok  without  any 
apparent  cause,  such  as  change  of  feed,  change  of  sleeping  quar- 
ters, or  feeding  on  salt  brine  or  oil  meal,  and  begin  to  die  in  a  few 
days  after  the  disease  starts,  it  may  be  set  down  in  almost  every 
case  that  the  disease  from  which  they  are  suffering  is  hog-cholera, 
»nd  the  only  chance  of  saving  the  herd  is  by  the  prompt  injection 
with  serum.  The  sooner  the  serum  is  given,  the  greater  will  be 
the  nmnlxT  of  hogs  that  will  be  saved.  Every  hour  lost  will  in- 
crease the  number  of  animals  that  will  die. 

Herd  Number  Ten-^This  herd,  which  formed  the  t«nth  group 
of  hogs  treated  in  this  experimental  series,  was  located  in  the 
■outhwest  quarter  of  Section  ti.  Grant  Township,  Story  County, 
)lowa.  The  herd  was  already  in  a  very  bad  condition  when  first 
wen,  and  the  results  which  followed  the  use  of  serum  here  are  most 
pleasing.  The  source  of  the  infection  in  this  feed  lot  could  not  be 
definitely  traced,  a^  there  were  no  diseased  herds  in  the  neighbor- 
bood  at  the  time. 

This  herd  was  first  viated  by  men  from  the  Ames  Experiment 
Station  on  October  12,  1907.  The  report  on  conditions  found  at 
that  time  shows  lliat  4  hogs  had  already  died,  and  about  half  of  the 
-remaining  animals  on  the  farm  showed  indications  of  being  more  or 
lees  affected.  The  animals  which  were  sick  at  this  time  showed  the 
Usual  sjTnptoms  of  cholera.  They  remained  in  their  nests,  showed 
loss  of  appetite,  were  weak  in  the  hind  tegs,  and  many  cases  had 
already  developed  a  diarrhea. 

An  old  sow  which  had  recently  died  was  opened  up  and  an 
«-xamination  of  the  organs  made  in  order  to  make  sure  of  the  diagno- 
sis of  cholera.  This  was  very  plain,  as  the  usual  changes  produced 
by  cholera  were  in  evidence.  Changes  in  the  hver  and  spleen,  to- 
gether with  a  spotting  of  the  kidneys  and  the  presence  of  ulcers  in 
large  bowel,  made  the  diagnosis  very  clear.  The  changes,  how- 
T,  were  those  of  the  chronic  type  rather  than  the  acute  form  of 
disease,  and  the  clinical  results  afterward  noted  were  tliose  of 
le  chronic  type. 
In  carrying  out  the  demonstration,  15  shoats,  each  weighing 
ul  150  pounds,  were  each  injected  with  30  c.c.  of  hog-cholera 
These  15  animals  showed  signs  of  being  sick  at  the  time 
were  given  do  virus  blood.    Ten  other  sboate,  which  were 
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apparently  not  yet  affected,  and  which  were  of  about  the  same  sue, 
received  the  same  dose  of  serum,  with  the  addition  of  1  c.c.  of  virus 
blood.  Three  old  sows,  which  averaged  about  200  pounds  each, 
were  each  injected  with  30  c.c.  of  serum  alone.  Three  other  old 
sows,  weighing  about  400  pounds  each,  received  40  c.c.  of  serum 
alone.  The  balance  of  the  herd,  consisting  of  about  25  animals, 
were  left  untreated. 

The  results  in  this  herd  were  most  excellent.  Only  one  of  the 
treated  hogs  died,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  over  half  of 
those  injected  were  sick  at  the  time  of  treatment.  This  one  animal 
that  died  was  an  old  sow  which  developed  a  very  severe  abscess 
swelling  at  the  point  of  injection,  and  the  absorption  of  poisonous 
material  from  this  abscess  was  very  likely  in  part  the  cause  of  death. 

Of  the  25  animals  that  were  left  untreated  as  checks,  15  died— 
2  old  sows  and  13  shoats.  A  number  of  the  10  hogs  that  remained 
of  the  untreated  25  developed  a  slow,  lingering  type  of  the  disease 
and  were  left  stunted  and  practically  worthless. 

The  disease  in  this  herd  was  not  of  as  deadly  a  type  as  has  been 
described  in  some  of  the  other  herds  reported  in  this  series  of  experi- 
ments, and  this  in  great  measure  accounts  for  the  large  number  of 
check  animals  that  survived.  However,  the  results  from  the  use 
of  the  serum  treatment  were  most  brilliant,  and  we  can  learn  a  few 
valuable  points  from  the  method  followed  in  this  case: 

Here  the  hogs  which  were  apparently  sick  received  serum  alone, 
and  while  the  dose  given  in  these  animals  was  a  Uttle  smaller  than 
I  would  consider  desirable,  yet  the  results  obtained  would  seem  to 
prove  that  small  doses  of  a  properly  made  serum  are  capable  of 
producing  excellent  results,  even  when  the  disease  is  quite  well 
developed,  as  it  was  in  this  case.  No  one  should  hesitate  to  use 
serum,  even  after  the  disease  has  made  its  appearance  in  the  herd, 
if  he  is  certain  that  the  serum  he  uses  be  of  good  quality. 

In  this  herd  the  disease  was  well  established  and  several  ani- 
mals had  already  died.  Yet  the  use  of  the  serum  here  stopped  the 
disease  at  once  in  the  animals  so  treated,  only  one  more  death 
occurring  in  the  treated  animals,  and  that  probably  from  seeondar>' 
causes  rather  than  from  cholera. 

In  this  herd  also  we  have  an  example  of  the  proper  use  of  the 
double  treatment  in  an  infected  herd.    In  treating  herds  of  this 
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Idnd  the  rule  should  be  to  give  a'large  doae  of  serum  id  those  ani- 
mals that  are  already  sick,  as  shown  by  loss  of  appetite,  staggering 
gait,  muscular  weakness,  and  desire  to  remain  in  their  nests,  and 
abo  in  those  animals  that  do  not  show  these  symptoms,  but  do 
show  a  rise  in  temperature  above  105°  F.  In  the  animals  that  are 
still  free  from  the  disease  at  the  time  of  treatment  and  do  not  show 
any  rise  in  temperature  the  better  plan  is  to  give  the  double  method 
of  treatment. 

In  following  this  rule  we  are  certain  of  having  at  the  end  of  the 
outbreak  a  herd  remaining  every  one  of  which  has  developed  the 
power  of  making  in  its  own  bodies  the  germ-fighting  agents  which 
will  protect  it  from  disease  during  the  remainder  of  its  natural  life- 
time. 

I  This  outbreak  also  serves  to  show  very  nicely  the  difference  in 

course  of  an  outbreak  of  chronic  cholera  from  that  of  the  acute  type. 
In  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease  the  course  is  more  long  drawn  out , 
and  probably  not  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  animals  will  die. 
A  large  percentage,  however,  of  those  which  surN-ive  the  attack  are 
kft  in  a  stunted  condition  and  are  never  of  any  account  afterward. 
These  runt«  are  usually  better  knocked  in  the  head,  as  they  will 
never  pay  for  the  grain  they  eat, 

Herd  Number  Eleven. — The  herd  which  formed  the  basis  for 
the  eleventh  of  this  series  of  experiments  was  located  in  the  north- 
east quarter  of  Section  3B,  Grant  Township,  This  is  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Shipley,  Iowa,  and  was  the  center  of  an  infected 
Qeighborhood  at  this  time.  The  herd  was  first  seen  nn  October 
15th,  and  on  that  date  was  apparently  unaffected,  although  hog- 
cholera  was  present  on  other  farms  not  over  half  a  mile  distant. 
In  carrj-ing  out  the  experiment,  arrangements  were  made  with  the 
Owner  to  administer  the  simultaneous  method  of  treatment,  and 
later  on  to  expose  one-half  of  the  animals  to  hog-cholera  on  an 
>»ifected  farm  in  the  neighborhood. 

There  were  36  animals  in  this  herd,  and  the  treatment  was  ad- 
■xiinislered  to  35  of  them.  One  animal  got  away  during  the  time 
*lie  treatment  was  being  given,  and  on  this  account  was  left  un- 
*  rested.  The  35  animals  injected  were  shoats,  averaging  from  30 
*-«  75  pounds,  and  each  hog  received  20  c.c.  of  aerum  and  with  this 
2  C.C.  of  virus  blood. 


I 
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The  final  outcome  in  this  herd  was  rather  unsatisfactory,  for 
some  reason  which  apparently  could  not  be  determined.  The 
animals  injected  all  continued  well  until  the  morning  of  the  24th, 
when  one  shoat  appeared  droopy  and  refused  to  eat.  At  noon  of 
the  same  day  2  other  animals  were  noticed  to  be  rather  droopy. 
Word  was  sent  to  the  Ames  Station,  and  when  the  herd  was  visited 
on  the  following  morning  4  shoats  were  showing  s^Tnptoms  of 
cholera. 

On  this  date  the  entire  herd  was  reinjected  with  20  c.c.  each  of 
serum  alone.  On  the  26th,  2  more  were  sick,  and  on  the  28th,  2 
were  dead  and  7  were  sick.  When  seen  on  November  Ist,  5  had 
died  and  3  of  the  sick  ones  appeared  to  be  much  better.  One  more 
died  after  this  date,  making  a  total  of  6  that  died  and  30  which 
survived. 

One  of  the  shoats  that  died  wjis  opened  up  and  examination  made 
for  the  purpose  of  making  certain  that  the  animals  were  really 
dying  from  cholera.  The  results  of  this  examination  left  no  doubt 
as  to  the  cause  of  death.  The  glands  in  the  flanks  were  swollen 
and  red  in  appearance,  the  spleen  wius  large  and  black  in  color,  the 
kidneys  showed  the  regular  s|X)tted  appearance  of  hog-cholera, 
and  everything  pointed  clearly  to  hog-cholera  as  the  cause  of  death. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  few  bad  results  that  have  Ix^en  reported 
following  the  use  of  the  double  treatment  where  the  serum  used 
was  of  i)roix*r  (luality.  Just  why  this  unusual  result  was  met  with 
in  this  cjise  is  rather  hard  to  make  out.  It  would  seem,  however,  as 
if  the  dose  of  virus  given  was  perhaps  a  little  large  and  the  dose  of 
serum  a  little  small.  It  is  certainly  a  larger  dose  of  virus  and  a 
smaller  dose  of  scTum  than  would  Ix*  advisable  for  regular  field  work. 
However,  the  siime  serum  was  used  here  as  in  the  previous  herds 
mentioned  in  this  scries  of  experiments,  and  it  had  apparently  been 
capable  of  protecting  against  a  2-c.c.  dose  of  virus  without  any 
trouble. 

As  these  animals  were  all  young  shoats,  it  is  possible  that  they 
were  more  easily  affected  by  the  virus  blood,  and  this  may,  in  part 
at  least,  account  for  the  undesirable  outcome  of  the  experiment. 

In  spite  of  the  unfortunate  result  in  having  cholera  develop, 
there  are  a  number  of  interesting  and  noteworthy  points  to  be  found 
in  this  experiment : 
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In  the  first  place,  it  shows  that  with  an  outbreak  of  hog-cholera 
Ijn  the  neighborhood  the  use  of  the  double  method  of  treatmeat, 

■  even  though  it  be  followeti  by  an  outbreak  of  the  disease,  results 
I  in  a  much  smaller  total  loss  than  would  have  been  the  result  had 
Kthe  disease  reached  the  herd  in  the  usual  manner  and  run  the  usual 
K«ourae  of  a  hog-cholera  outbreak.  In  this  herd,  where  the  disease 
vfollowed  the  double  treatment,  there  were  only  6  animab  lost  out 

■  of  a  total  of  36;  a  very  small  loss  as  compared  with  that  which 
llBually  follows  an  outbreak  occurring  in  the  natural  way. 

This  experiment  also  shows  the  proper  method  of  dealing  with 

Kad  emergency  of  this  kind.     If  for  any  reason  an  outbreak  of  the 

Idiseas^  should  follow  the  giving  of  the  double  treatment,  the  proper 

f  thmg  to  do  is  to  get  a  supply  of  first-class  serum  at  once,  and  go 

heck  into  this  herd  and  reinject  with  senuu  alone.     In  this  way  the 

outbreak  can  be  controlled  in  nearly  every  case  and  the  loss  kept 

very  low. 

Herd  Number  Twelve. — The  herd  which  is  reported  as  the 
twelfth  in  this  scries  of  experiments  was  located  in  the  southeast, 
quarter  of  Section  26,  Grant  Township.  This  was  also  close  to  the 
town  of  Shipley,  and  as  the  disease  was  very  widespread  in  this 
part  of  the  state  at  the  time  of  these  experiments,  it  is  quite  likely 
that  infection  of  the  herd  took  place  from  some  of  the  nearby  in- 
fected farms. 

Two  of  the  young  pigs  on  this  farm  were  noticed  to  l)e  sick  on 
LOctober  12th.  United  States  veterinarians  from  the  Ames  Experi- 
mt  Station  visited  the  farm  on  Octolter  15th.  At  this  time  they 
ind  that  these  2  pigs  were  decidedly  sick,  and  several  other 
mals  in  the  herd  were  off  feed  and  ailing.  The  animals  sliowed 
>  usual  eigns  of  cholera:  they  were  droopy,  remained  in  their 
Bts  buried  under  the  litter,  and  cared  little  or  nothuig  for  feed. 
In  order  to  make  sure  of  the  diagnosis,  the  sickest  of  the  2  pigs 
s  killed  and  the  body  opened  up.  This  examination  proved  very 
Kleurly  that  the  animals  were  really  suffering  from  cholera.  Small 
>~<ed  spots  were  seen  in  the  kidneys  and  on  the  surface  of  the  lunga. 
In  addition  to  this,  then*  were  also  a  numlx^r  of  beginning  ulcers 
't,<i  be  seen  in  the  large  bowel. 

In  this  herd  there  was  a  total  of  92  head.     Of  this  number,  62 
N  weighing  from  35  to  100  pounds,  were  injected  with  serum 
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alone.  Fifty-nine  of  these  received  20  e.e.  each,  one  received  30  cc, 
and  2  received  10  c.c.  each.  Nine  old  sows,  weighing  from  250 
to  400  pounds  each,  received  40  c.c.  of  serum  and  no  virus.  Fifteen 
shoats  and  6  old  sows  were  left  untreated  to  serve  as  checks. 

In  this  herd  the  disease  proved  to  be  of  a  rather  mild  type,  as 
neither  treated  nor  untreated  animals  died  very  rapidly.  How- 
ever, of  the  15  untreated  shoats  left  as  checks,  8  finally  died. 
There  was  also  13  deaths  among  the  treated  shoats.  Of  the  old 
hogs,  both  those  that  had  been  treated  and  those  which  were  left 
as  checks  remained  well. 

While  the  results  from  this  experiment  are  not  as  satisfactory  as 
in  many  other  similar  experiments,  the  outbreak  is  of  interest  in 
many  ways. 

In  the  first  place,  this  case  gives  us  another  example  of  the  fact 
that  young  hogs  are  always  more  likely  to  take  cholera  than  old 
sows.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  the  chronic  or  mild 
forms  of  the  disease.  In  a  real  severe  outbreak  of  acute  cholera 
neither  sows  nor  pigs  are  spared,  as  a  rule,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for 
this  type  of  the  disease  to  sweep  the  feed  lots  clean. 

It  will  be  noted  in  this  herd  that  while  the  injection  of  the 
serum  did  not  absolutely  check  the  disease,  yet  in  the  animals  that 
were  injected  the  total  loss  was  only  about  20  per  cent.,  while  in  the 
untreated  animals  the  loss  was  over  50  per  cent.  This,  too,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  herd  was  already  sick  at  the  time  the  injection 
was  made. 

The  dose  of  serum  given  in  this  case  was  considerably  smaller,  I 
think,  than  would  be  used  at  the  present  time  under  similar  condi- 
tions, and  with  a  larger  dose  of  the  serum  the  death-rate  among 
the  injected  animals  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  much  lower  than 
it  was  with  this  comparatively  small  dose. 

Herd  Number  Thirteen. — The  thirteenth  herd  in  this  series  of 
experiments  was  located  only  about  20  rods  from  Herd  Number 
Twelve.  This  herd  was  first  seen  on  October  15,  1907,  the  date  on 
which  the  animals  of  Herd  Number  Twelve  were  treated.  The 
animals  at  this  time  were  all  apparently  well,  but  in  danger  of  in- 
fection from  the  other  herd,  which  was  located  but  a  short  distance 
away. 

In  this  herd  5  small  pigs,  weighing  about  25  pounds  each,  re- 
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;ved  10  c.c.  each  of  serum  alone.  Three  shoats,  of  an  average 
ireight  of  about  90  pounds  each,  received  20  c.c.  of  serum  with  1  c.c. 
at  %'irus  blood.  Five  sows  that  had  raised  litters  of  pigs  and,  ac- 
pordingly,  were  in  somewhat  poor  flesh,  each  received  an  injection 
30  c.c.  of  the  same  serum  with  an  accompanying  injection  of 
i  c.c.  of  virulent  blood.  Two  90-pound  shoats  and  8  small  pigs 
■e  left  untreated,  to  serve  as  chocks. 

Eleven  days  later  the  owner  of  this  herd  reported  that  2  of  the 
|l  animals  which  had  been  treated  were  off  feed.  A  visit  was  made  to 
||  the  farm  on  October  28th,  and  at  this  time  one  of  the  animals  which 
had  seemed  about  to  get  sick  was  entirely  recovered  and  the  other 
one  seemed  much  better.  At  this  time,  however,  a  third  shoat  was 
apparently  becoming  ill.  In  order  to  prevent  a  serious  outbreak 
of  the  disease  most  of  the  checks  and  a  number  of  the  previously 
treated  animals  were  given  a  second  injection  of  sermu  alone,  each 
animal  receiving  20  c.c.  of  serum. 

_  The  balance  of  the  report  on  these  animals  is  not  very  definite, 
hnd  it  is  a  little  hard  to  dettsrraine  just  how  much  good  the  serum 
Sd  in  this  particular  case.  The  final  report  on  this  herd  shows  that 
one  animal  died,  but  as  there  was  no  opporunity  to  open  up  the 
body  anti  examine  same  after  death,  it  is  impossible  to  aay  whether 
or  not  the  hog  died  from  cholera  or  some  other  condition. 
^  The  report  on  this  herd  is  lacking  in  the  details  that  are  neces- 
4kiy  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  as  to  the  effects  of  the  serum 
treatment,  but  one  important  conclusion  can  be  drawn  even  from 
the  incomplete  information  obtained  in  this  case,  and  that  is, 
that  results  were  very  good.  This  herd  was  located  in  the  midst 
f  a  cholera  outbreak,  with  cholera  herds  located  all  around  it, 
j'et  passed  through  the  outbreak  with  the  loss  of  only  one 
.1,  and  that  without  it  being  positively  shon'n  that  this  death 
)  due  to  cholera. 

The  fact  that  a  few  of  these  animals  showed  signs  of  getting 
t  after  the  double  treatment,  and  this,  together  with  the  fact 
hat  the  herd  was  treated  on  the  same  day  as  Herd  Number  Eleven, 
rould  make  it  seem  just  possible  that  there  was  some  undeter- 
|ined  influence  at  work  here  which  caused  the  unsatisfactory 
lilts  reported. 
In  this  herd  we  again  have,  however,  an  example  of  the  fact 
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that,  even  if  bad  efifects  should  follow,  or  thieaten  to  follow,  the 
use  of  the  simultaneous  method,  th^  can  be  checked  hf  going 
back  into  the  herd  and  reinjecting  with  serum  alone. 

Herd  Number  Fourteen.— This  herd,  which  ooade  the  fou^ 
teenth  one  injected  in  this  series  of  experiments,  was  located 
in  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  24,  Grant  Township.  Thk 
was  in  close  contact  with  many  other  infected  herds  located  in 
this  same  township. 

The  farm  was  first  visited  on  October  16|  1907.  At  this  time 
the  animals  were  all  apparently  in  good  health.  The  herd  was  a 
comparatively  small  one,  consisting  of  27  good-sized  spring  shoats. 

Twenty  head  of  these  animals,  weighing  from  125  to  170 
pounds,  were  each  injected  with  20  c.c.  of  serum,  and  also  reoeived 
at  the  same  time  2  c.c.  of  virus  blood.  The  remaining  7  shoats, 
which  were  of  about  the  same  average  size  and  weight  as  those 
injected,  were  left  as  checks. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  serum  used  in  this  experiment 
was  the  same  as  that  used  in  treating  Herd  Number  Eleven,  in 
which  several  animals  got  sick  after  injection.  The  virus  used  was 
also  the  same,  except  there  was  added  some  blood  from  another 
sick  pig  in  order  to  make  up  enough  virus  to  go  round. 

The  herd  remained  well,  both  treated  and  untreated  animals 
showing  no  change  until  over  a  month  later.  About  Novembtf 
20th  some  of  the  check  shoats  showed  loss  of  appetite.  On  Novem- 
ber 26th  3  or  4  of  these  checks  showed  unmistakable  hog-choloa 
symptoms.  One  of  the  treated  shoats  on  this  date  appeared  to 
be  a  little  off  feed,  but  did  not  show  any  definite  symptoms  of 
hog-cholera. 

The  final  report  on  this  herd  was  made  on  December  18th. 
An  examination  of  the  herd  at  this  time  showed  that  4  of  the  checlB 
had  died,  one  was  very  sick,  and  another  one  was  sick,  but  showing 
signs  of  improvement.  The  seventh  check  shoat  had  been  butch- 
ered by  the  owner  for  meat  soon  after  the  herd  was  treated  and 
before  there  had  been  any  appearance  of  disease  in  the  herd. 

Seven  of  the  animals  which  had  been  treated  were  also  sold 
between  the  time  of  injection  and  the  appearance  of  the  first 
symptoms  of  the  outbreak.  The  other  13  treated  animals  had 
r^nained  perfectly  well  and  were  in  good  condition  at  this  time. 
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This  herd  gives  a  very  good  example  of  what  may  be  expected 
from  the  siniuitancous  method  of  treatment. 

Here  a  herd  of  20  shoata  were  treated  by  the  serum-virus 
method,  and  a  month  later  passed  through  an  outbreak  of  the 
disefl^  in  which  they  remained  in  the  same  feed  lot  with  sick 
animala,  and  not  one  of  them  were  lost.  All  of  the  untreated 
mimab  that  remained  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  beeame  sick, 
and  all  but  one  died.  The  treated  animals  did  not  even  become 
sick,  and  none  of  them  were  lost.  Had  this  entire  herd  Iwen  treated 
by  the  double  method  there  would  have  been  no  loss  whatever. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  ver>'  small  doses  of  scrum  were 
used  in  this  herd,  as  compared  with  the  body-weight  of  the  animals 
and  the  amount  of  virus  blood  given.  Yet  witli  a  powerful  serum 
the  resulta  were  good  even  in  this  small  dosage.  I  would  not, 
however,  recommend  the  use  of  this  small  dose  of  serum  in  doing 
mmultaneous  work  a^  a  regular  practice.  Rather  use  a  httle  more 
than  ia  Dcccssary  than  not  enough. 

The  question  might  arise  as  to  whether  or  not  the  untreated 
b(^  in  this  herd  were  infected  from  the  treated  animals  by  passage 
Ijof  the  virus  blood  through  their  bodies  and  out  into  the  feed  lota 
■with  the  manure  and  urine.  I  think  not.  The  length  of  time  which 
pasned  between  the  date  «f  this  injection  and  the  date  of  the 
development  of  the  disease  in  the  untreated  animals  was  too  long 
for  infection  to  have  taken  place  in  this  way.  While  cholera 
Snfeetion  may  be  slow  in  developing  in  souie  cases,  it  is  rarely 
ever  so  long  delayed  as  thirty  days. 

The  probabilities  are  much  stronger  that  the  infection  in  this 
took  place  through  virus  of  the  disease  being  brought  upon 

place  later  on  from  some  neighboring  farm  where  the  disease 
present,  as  there  was  a  lai^e  amount  of  cholera  in  this  part 
Grant  Township  at  the  time. 

This  experiment  also  gives  an  example  of  the  advantage  of 

serura-fiinmltaneous  treatment  over  the  serum-alone  method. 

the  serum-alone  method  been  used  in  this  case  the  protective 

iwcr  a^inst  tlie  disease  would  have  been  run  out  before  the  out- 

twvak  really  took  place,  and  the  treated  hogs  would,  no  doubt,  have 

taken  the  disease  as  well  as  the  untrejitod.    By  use  of  the  double 

BWtbod  protection  is  secured   not    only  against  the  immedlBte 
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danger,  but  also  against  any  outbreak  of  cholera  that  may  take 
place  weeks,  months,  or  even  years  later  on. 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  the  same  serum  was  used  in  this 
herd  as  was  used  in  Herd  Number  Eleven,  it  makes  the  results  in 
the  last-mentioned  herd  the  harder  to  explain.  It  seems  that  either 
there  must  have  been  some  sUp  in  the  manner  of  giving  the  serum 
in  the  Number  11  Herd  or  else  the  animals  on  that  farm  simply 
were  bom  with  an  unusual  tendency  toward  cholera. 

Herd  Number  Fifteen. — This  herd,  forming  the  fifteenth  in 
the  series  of  experimental  injections,  was  located  in  Section  3  of 
Union  Township,  close  to  the  town  of  Shipley,  Iowa.  This  farm 
was  located  in  close  contact  with  infected  herds,  but  when  seen 
on  October  16,  1907,  there  was  no  evidence  as  yet  of  the  presence 
of  the  disease  in  the  drove.  The  herd  was  quite  a  large  one,  con- 
sisting of  about  70  head,  most  of  them  being  small  summer 
shoats.    The  manner  of  handling  this  herd  was  as  follows: 

Thirty-eight  small  pigs,  each  weighing  about  30  pounds,  were 
each  injected  with  10  c.c.  of  serum  alone.  Twelve  larger  shoats, 
weighing  about  60  pounds  each,  received  20  c.c.  of  the  same 
serum.  Seven  old  sows,  of  about  250  pounds  weight,  were  each 
given  40  c.c.  of  the  same  serum  plus  2  c.c.  of  the  virus  blood. 

Two  old  sows  and  11  shoats,  weighing  from  30  to  60  pounds 
each,  were  left  as  checks. 

The  results  of  this  experiment  were  not  quite  as  interesting 
as  some  others,  as  there  was  no  sickness  seen  in  either  the  un- 
treated or  treated  animals.  Accordingly,  the  conclusion  must 
be  reached  that  no  infection  reached  this  herd  at  all. 

The  experiment  is  of  interest,  however,  in  that  it  again  gives 
an  example  of  a  herd  in  which  the  double  method  of  treatment 
was  used  on  a  part  of  the  animals  without  producing  any  bad 
effects  in  the  untreated  animals.  In  this  case  the  old  sows  re- 
ceived both  serum  and  virus,  and  yet  we  had  no  development  of 
cholera  either  in  the  treated  or  untreated  shoats,  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  these  shoats  were  just  at  the  age  when  they 
would  be  the  most  easy  to  attack  by  cholera. 

The  argument  that  using  the  double  method  of  treatment 
results  in  spreading  of  infection  to  other  animals  that  are  not  so 
treated  seems  to  lack  proof  in  this  series  of  experiments.     E^spe- 
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oally  does  this  hold  true  in  those  cases  where  a  sufficient  dose  of 
■erum  is  ^ven  with  the  virus  to  fully  protect  the  animal,  and  pre- 
vent any  of  the  treated  animals  from  developing  any  signs  of 
Uloeas. 

With  a  properly  made  serum  and  a  reliable  virus  I  do  not 
think  there  can  be  any  question  but  what  it  can  be  given  with 
perfect  safety,  if  the  dose  of  the  serum  is  made  large  enough  to 
afford  proper  protection  against  the  dose  of  virus  used.  It  will 
be  noted  that  iji  practically  all  the  experimental  herds  treated 
in  this  series  the  dose  of  virus  used  was  double  that  usually  given, 
while  the  doses  of  serum  given  were  not  quite  up  to  the  doses  usually 
recommended  for  animals  of  the  same  weight.  These  herds, 
then,  are  an  unusually  severe  test  of  the  efficiency  of  the  serum 
$B  a  protection  against  the  development  of  infection  following 
the  use  of  virus  blood,  and  the  few  unfavorable  results  reforded 
are,  in  my  opinion,  as  much  due  to  this  fact  as  any  other. 

It  is  plain  that  the  resistance  of  all  hogs  to  cholera  is  not  the 
lame.  Some  individuals  take  the  disease  more  readily  than  others. 
With  herds  that  have  a  very  weak  resisting  power  to  the  dis- 
ease, as  in  the  case  of  the  animals  described  in  Herd  Number  II, 
it  is  plain  that  the  injection  of  a  large  dose  of  virus  with  a  small 
dosp  of  serum  would  be  likely  to  produce  disease  that  would  not 
occur  if  a  smaller  dose  of  virus  was  given  and  a  large  dose  of  serum. 

Herd  number  sixteen  of  this  experimental  series  was  located  in' 
Section  23  of  Grant  Township,  Story  County,  Iowa.  The  herd  was 
made  up  of  a  number  of  old  sows  and  shoats,  running  all  sizes  and 
■ges. 

This  herd,  as  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  those  just  described, 
was  located  in  the  center  of  an  infect«l  district.  The  experiment 
was  started  on  this  farm  October  16,  1907,  At  this  time  the 
appearance  of  the  herd  was  good,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  cholera 
in  any  of  the  animals. 

Thirty-five  shoata,  whose  average  weight  was  about  80  pounds, 
were  injected  with  20  c.c.  each  of  serum,  plus  2  c.c.  of  virulent 
blood.  The  virus  blood  used  in  this  herd  was  the  same  as  that 
need  in  Herd  Number  1-1.  Seven  more  shoat«,  with  an  average 
veight  of  40  pounds,  received  each  20  c.c.  of  scrum  with  no  viru- 
'ItDt   blood.      Fifteen   small   shoats,   weighing  25   pounds  each, 
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received  10  c.c.  of  the  same  serum.  Three  large  spring 
weighing  150  pounds,  and  13  old  hogs,  weighing  300  to  450  pounds, 
were  treated  with  40  c.c.  each  of  serum,  plus  2  c.c.  of  the  virulent 
blood. 

Four  old  sows  and  10  shoats  of  various  sizes  were  left  as  checks. 

This  farmer  was  evidently  not  entirely  confident  of  the  effects 
that  might  follow  the  use  of  the  serum,  for  he  began,  as  a  further 
precaution  against  the  disease,  to  feed  the  animals  with  copper 
sulphate,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  known,  blue  vitriol.  The  bad 
effects  which  followed  were  probably  due  in  a  large  measure  to 
this  fact. 

The  checks  and  treated  hogs  went  along  all  right  until  October 
25th,  when  some  of  the  animals  which  had  been  treated  seemed 
to  be  off  feed.  Word  was  sent  to  the  station  at  Ames  and  the  herd 
visited  on  Octol)er  28th.  At  this  time  one  of  the  treated  shoats 
had  just  died  and  another  one  was  nearly  dead.  The  animal  which 
was  about  dead  was  killed,  and  the  two  bodies  opened  up.  The 
same  type  of  change  was  sern  in  l)oth  cases.  In  each  body  the 
spleen  was  very  much  enlarged  and  filled  with  blood.  This  was 
about  the  only  important  change  that  could  be  seen.  One  body 
showed  a  few  spots  on  the  lungs,  and  the  other  showed  the  presence 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  fluid  in  the  lungs.  No  spotting  of  the 
kidneys  or  ulcers  in  the  bowels  are  reported. 

In  addition  to  the  2  that  were  killed  there  were  2  or  3  others 
sick  at  this  time.  All  of  these  animals  had  received  the  simul- 
taneous method  of  treatment.  The  check  animals  all  appeared 
well. 

By  November  1st  5  of  the  treated  animals  had  died  and  2 
more  were  sick,  while  all  of  the  checks  remained  well.  Later 
on  2  of  the  checks  died,  but  in  neither  case  was  it  possible  to 
make  a  trip  to  the  farm  and  open  up  the  bodies  to  find  out  the 
cause  of  death. 

The  results  obtained  in  this  herd  are  just  a  Uttle  confusing, 
and  it  is  somewhat  hard  to  arrive  at  conclusions  as  to  the  actual 
results. 

While  it  is  true  that  several  of  the  animals  which  were  given 
the  simultaneous  treatment  did  take  sick  and  5  of  them  died,  yet 
the  findings,  on  opening  up  the  dead  bodies  of  the  animals  which 
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.died,  do  not  L'oufirin  the  diagnosis  of  liog-cholera  as  the  cause  for 
death. 

Further  doubt  aa  to  the  actual  cause  of  death  in  these  cases  is 
caused  by  the  fact  that  this  farmer  fed  the  animals  an  irritating 
,  poison,  in  the  form  of  copper  sulphate,  after  the  administration  of 
the  treatment.  It  is  very  easy  to  see  how  the  giving  of  this  irri- 
tating drug  could  so  lower  the  strength  of  the  animal  that  the  effects 
of  the  drug  when  combined  with  the  effect  produced  by  the  injec- 
tion of  virus  and  serum  would  cause  death.  This,  it  appears  to 
is  the  most  reasonable  conclusion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  loss  of 
these  5  animals.  The  injection  of  the  double  treatment  must  of 
necessity  cause  a  certam  amount  of  reaction  in  the  body  of  the 
animal,  and  where  this  treatment  is  given  it  is  proper  to  issue  cer- 
twn  precjiutionarj'  warnings  as  to  necessary  regulation  of  diet  and 
care  of  the  animab  for  a  week  or  ten  days  immediately  following. 

It  would  seem  that  in  this  case  the  body  of  the  animal  was 
somewhat  lowered  in  strength  by  the  action  of  the  double  treats 
ment  given,  and  when  on  top  of  this  we  add  the  action  of  the  cop- 
peras, it  was  a  little  more  than  the  animal  could  stand,  and  death 
as  only  a  natural  result. 

As  further  evidence  that  the  disease  or  condition  which  caused 
death  was  not  hog-cholcra  we  have  the  report  that  the  untreated 
animals  were  not  affected  to  any  marked  extent. 

If  the  condition  were  really  h(^-cholera,  and  it  was  sufficiently 
lirath-producing  in  nature  to  cause  the  death  of  the  animals  which 
bad  been  injected  with  serum,  it  would  have  most  certainly  spread 
to  the  unprotected  animals  in  the  herd. 

^iliile  the  report  on  this  herd  is  not  complete  enough  to  lead  to 
a  exact  diagnosis  as  to  the  cause  of  tosses  in  the  herd,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  trouble  can  be  justly  hud  to  the  double  method  of 
^treatment.  The  real  fault,  I  think,  lies  in  the  feeding  of  the  cop- 
per sulphate. 

The  case  in  this  respect  teaches  a  lesson  of  importance  to  those 
who  may  engage  in  the  giving  of  serum  treatment  for  hog-cholera. 
Never  neglect  after  completing  the  work  to  carefully  instruct  the 
owner  as  to  the  proper  care  of  the  animals  for  the  next  few  days. 

Leave  instructions  to  feed  but  very  lightly  for  the  first  few  days 
buncdiately  following  the  injection,  and  under  no  consideration 
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should  anything  be  fed  that  may  produce  irritation  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  diarrhea,  or  indigestion.  No  drugs,  sour  swill,  or  other 
like  substances  should  be  given. 

Also  leave  instructions  that  no  surgical  operations,  such  as  cas- 
tration, ringmg,  spaying,  or  anything  of  that  nature,  are  to  be 
attempted  for  a  least  ten  days  or  two  weeks  after  the  injection  of 
the  serum.  It  is  also  a  wise  plan  not  to  give  the  serum  or  serum- 
simultaneous  treatment,  and  especially  the  latter,  for  at  least  two 
weeks  after  the  animals  have  been  castrated. 

Herd  Number  Seventeen. — The  herd  which  formed  the  basis 
of  the  record  for  the  seventeenth  of  these  experimental  reports  was 
located  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  3,  Union  Township. 
The  herd  was  apparently  well  when  treated  on  October  17,  1907. 
Hog-cholera,  however,  was  prevalent  on  the  adjoining  farms,  and 
there  was  constant  exposure  to  danger  of  infection. 

In  carrying  out  the  experiment  at  this  farm  27  head  of  shoats, 
averaging  100  pounds  or  over  in  weight,  were  injected.  Each 
of  these  animals  received  20  c.c.  of  antihog-cholera  serum,  and  at 
the  same  time  were  injected  with  a  dose  of  2  c.c.  of  virulent  blood. 
Six  shoats  of  about  the  same  average  weight  were  left  to  serve  as 
checks. 

This  herd  was  again  inspected  by  representatives  of  the  bureau 
station  on  October  28th.  At  this  time  one  of  the  check  shoats 
showed  symptoms  of  cholera.  This  shoat  died  a  few  days  later,  and 
it  was  not  long  until  the  other  checks  in  this  lot  became  sick  with 
symptoms  of  cholera.  The  herd  was  again  seen  on  November  26th, 
and  at  this  time  3  of  the  checks  had  died.  December  19th,  when 
the  final  report  on  this  herd  was  made,  5  of  the  6  check  shoats  had 
died  and  the  remaining  1  was  sick. 

At  no  time  during  this  experiment  did  any  of  the  hogs  which  had 
been  treated  show  any  evidences  of  being  sick,  but  all  remained 
well  and  thrifty  throughout. 

In  this  herd  we  have  an  excellent  example  of  what  may  be 
accompUshed  with  the  use  of  the  simultaneous  or  double  treatment 
in  preventing  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  a  healthy  drove.  In  this 
herd  the  animals  that  received  the  double  treatment  remained  well 
not  only  during  an  outbreak  on  the  surrounding  farms,  but  also 
remained  perfectly  healthy  despite  the  fact  that  the  disease  in- 
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vaded  the  same  feed  lot  in  which  they  were  located  and  destroyed 
the  untreated  anhnals. 

If  a  hog  is  properly  immunized  by  means  of  the  serum-virus 
combination  treatment  he  is  protected  for  all  time  against  the 
disease,  and  will  not  be  made  sick  by  hog-cholera,  no  matter  how 
much  or  how  often  he  may  be  exposed.  As  in  the  case  of  the  herd 
just  described,  the  disease  may  be  present  in  the  same  feed  lot 
in  which  the  treated  annuals  are  kept,  and  untreated  animals 
may  die  all  around  them,  but  the  animals  which  have  been  given 
the  simultaneous  method  remain  healthy.  This  holds  true  no 
matter  how  long  after  the  giving  of  the  treatment  they  may  be 
exposed. 

It  can  be  easily  seen  from  this  that  the  double  method  is  the 
method  of  choice  in  the  handling  of  herds  that  have  been  exposed 
to  the  disease,  or  which  are  located  in  a  neighborhood  where  the 
disease  is  present.  It  is  by  the  use  of  this  method  of  treatment 
that  we  will  be  able  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  a 
community  and  save  thousands  of  hogs  in  every  county  in  the 
"United  States, 

If  all  the  animals  in  this  herd  had  been  treated  the  disease  would 
never  had  made  its  appearance  in  the  herd  at  all.  Of  course,  these 
herds  were  injected  for  experimental  purposes,  and  it  was  neces- 
8ary  to  leave  some  animals  untreated  in  order  that  the  men  in 
charge  of  the  work  might  have  an  opportunity  to  draw  conclu- 
aons  as  to  just  what  the  treatment  would  do.  In  actual  field  work, 
of  courae,  all  the  animaLs  in  the  herd  should  receive  the  treatment. 

The  only  danger  in  the  giving  of  the  virus  treatment  lies  in  the 
use  of  a  poor  grade  of  serum.  The  sreum  used  must  be  of  tested 
quality.  Be  certain  of  your  serum,  and  then,  by  using  ordinary 
judgment  in  handling  the  dosage,  only  the  best  of  results  will 
follow. 

Herd  Number  Eighteen. — The  eighteenth  herd  treated  in  this 
aeries  of  expeiiments  was  located  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section 
3,  Union  Township.  The  herd  was  located  in  a  neighlK)rhood  in 
irhich  the  disease  was  widely  scatteretl,  and  this  farm  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  disease-infected  farms. 

At  the  time  of  treatment,  which  was  on  October  17,  1907,  the 
were  all  apparently  well.     The  herd  was  of  the  usual  mixed 
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type  to  be  found  on  the  average  farm,  and  consisted  of  old  sows, 
large  spring  shoats,  small  shoats,  and  sucking  pigs. 

Forty-four  shoats,  averaging  about  125  pounds,  were  injected 
with  the  sunultaneous  treatment.  Each  animal  received  30  c.c 
of  serum  and  at  the  same  time  was  injected  with  2  c.c.  of  virug 
blood.  Six  shoats,  weighing  80  pounds  each,  were  injected  with 
20  c.c.  of  serum  and  2  c.c.  of  virus  blood.  Two  boars,  wdghing 
about  150  pounds  each,  received  40  c.c.  of  the  same  serum  and  2  c.c. 
of  virus  blood.  Four  pigs,  weighing  about  30  pounds  each,  were 
injected  by  the  single  method,  each  pig  receiving  10  c.c.  of  serum 
without  any  virus  blood.  Ten  small  sucking  pigs  were  also  treated 
by  the  single  method,  receiving  10  c.c.  each  of  serum.  Nineteen  old 
hogs  were  injected  by  the  double  method,  each  one  receiving  40  c.c. 
of  the  serum  plus  2  c.c.  of  virulent  blood. 

One  old  sow,  12  shoats  of  various  sizes,  and  a  few  of  the  sucking 
pigs  were  left  untreated,  to  be  used  as  checks. 

This  entire  herd  remained  well  for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
after  the  treatment  was  given,  infection  apparently  not  being  car- 
ried to  the  farm.  In  accordance  with  arrangements  previously 
made  with  the  owner  of  the  herd,  3  of  the  untreated  checks  and 
11  of  the  larger  treated  shoats  were  moved  to  the  farm  of  a  neighbor 
where  cholera  had  been  present.  These  hogs  were  placed  in  the 
same  feed  lots  where  the  disease  had  been  present  and  where  other 
hogs  had  died.  There  were  some  shoats  in  the  feed  lot  at  the  time 
which  were  sick  with  cholera. 

Within  a  few  days  the  3  untreated  checks  took  the  disease  and 
2  of  them  died.     The  third  one  finally  recovered. 

The  1 1  treated  shoats  remained  perfectly  well,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one,  which  was  found  dead  in  the  feed  lot  the  day  after  they 
were  placed  there.  The  cause  of  death  in  the  case  of  this  animal 
was  never  determined,  as  it  was  impossible  to  return  at  that  time 
and  open  up  the  body.  It  is  almost  certain,  however,  that  the 
cause  of  death  was  not  cholera,  as  the  animal  appeared  to  be  in  per- 
fect health  the  night  before,  and  cholera  would  not  develop  and 
cause  death  that  rapidly  even  in  an  untreated  animal.  It  is  more 
likely  that  the  animal  was  killed  by  fighting  with  the  strange  hogs 
with  which  it  came  in  contact  in  this  new  feed  lot. 

Within  a  short  time  after  the  14  hogs  had  been  moved  from  the 
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[  Itome  fann  the  disease  broke  out  there,  infection  having  been  car- 
ried to  it  in  8ome  manner.  The  disease  broke  out  firet  among 
the  untreated  checks,  and  5  of  the  10  untreated  animals  that  re- 
mained on  the  farm  died  of  the  disease  in  a  few  days  after  it  made 
ita  appearance. 

Of  the  treated  pigs  which  received  the  serum  alone,  one  of  the 

4  30-pound  pigs  and  5  of  the  10  sucking  pigs  died  of  the  diseiiae. 

The  untreated  sucking  pigs  which  were  left  as  checks,  and  some 

other  sucking  pigs  that  were  bom  after  the  treatment  had  been 

^ven,  all  took  the  disease  and  died,  with  the  exception  of  2. 

K        TTie  results  obtained  in  this  herd  are,  indeed,  most  instructive, 

^B  And  give  us  a  large  number  of  practical  lessons  in  hog-cholera  and 

^Kntethods  of  handling  the  disease. 

H        In  the  first  place,  it  shows  that  a  herd  of  hogs  may  remain 
^■liealthy  even  in  an  infected  district  for  a  long  period  of  time  if  there 
H^  no  direct  communication  with  other  farms,  by  means  of  which  the 
Hxliscase-produL'ing  virus  may  be  brought  upon  the  premises. 
r        In  this  herd  a  krge  part  of  the  animals  received  the  double 
method  of  treatment,  some  of  them  received  the  serum  alone,  and 
others  were  left  untreatol.     Yet  we  have  no  outbreak  of  the  disease 
in  this  herd  which  could  be  kid  to  the  giving  of  the  double  treat- 
>nent.     This  is  another  example  of  the  perfect  safety  with  which 
the  double  method  of  treatment  may  be  given.     The  danger  of 
infecting  the  premises  or  producing  the  disease  in  other  untreated 
Lauumals  which  may  be  left  on  the  place  or  afterward  brought  into 
^■Ibe  feed  lots  is  largely  an  imaginary  one.     Where  such  a  result  does 
■  "follow,  it  is  either  due  to  the  fact  that  the  serum  usetl  in  giving  the 
treatment  was  worthless  or  else  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  man  who 
injected  the  virus,  and  was  responsible  for  handling  it,  was  care- 
leas  and  allowed  it  to  become  scattered  alwut  on  the  ground,  where 
it  could  be  picked  up  by  other  animals  or  tracked  away  on  the  shoes 
•vf  a  neighbor  to  his  herd. 

The  disease  which  broke  out  in  the  home  herd  was  no  doubt 

due  to  the  carrying  of  infection  from  the  neighbor's  feed  lot  by  the 

J  who  helpoil  to  move  the  hogs  that  were  taken  to  this  diseased 

I  for  experimental  purposes.     This  gives  a  good  example  of 

K  extreme  care  which  must  be  used  in  going  into  a  feed  lot  or  on 

11  where  hug-<;hulera  may  be  present.     It  is  very  easy,  indeed, 
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to  carry  back  with  you  on  your  shoes  some  of  the  germs  of  the 
disease  and  scatter  them  in  your  own  hog  lot,  with  the  result  that 
hog-cholera  will  later  occur. 

The  danger  from  this  source  is  aptly  emphasized  by  Dr. 
Balcher,  of  Newcastle,  Indiana,  who,  in  a  recent  speech  before  a 
veterinary  gathering,  sums  the  danger  up  in  this  manner: 

"Don't  allow  your  hired  man  even  to  go  and  visit  your  nei^ 
bor's  hired  girl  unless  he  takes  off  his  shoes  before  going  in  and 
washes  and  disinfects  his  feet  before  coming  away." 

The  results  which  followed  the  moving  of  the  treated  and  un- 
treated hogs  to  the  fann  where  the  disease  existed  illustrates  two 
facts  of  importance  about  hog-cholera: 

In  the  first  place,  it  shows  us  that  we  absolutely  cannot  bring 
unprotected  healthy  hogs  into  a  diseased  feed  lot  without  losing 
the  most  of  them  from  the  disease. 

On  the  other  hand,  animals  that  have  received  the  double 
method  of  treatment  can  be  moved  to  a  feed  lot  and  placed  in 
the  siime  pens  and  fed  out  of  the  same  troughs  with  the  diseased 
animals  and  they  will  not  ta'ke  the  disease.  This  is  of  enormous 
importance  when  we  are  considering  the  bringing  in  of  any  new 
stock.  Frequently  after  an  outbreak  of  cholera  has  cleaned  out  a 
drove  of  hogs  it  is  dosinHl  to  bring  in  other  swine  to  replace  those 
that  have  Ix^en  lost.  This  is  (*sp(M*ially  likely  to  be  the  case  where 
cattle  are  fed  as  well  as  hogs.  A  herd  of  cattle  can  hardly  be  grain 
fed  with  profit  unl(»ss  a  drove  of  hogs  are  kept  in  the  same  feed  lot. 

If  we  bring  in  untreated  animals  in  this  way  and  place  them 
in  the  lots  where  other  hogs  have  recently  died,  the  result  ^ill 
almost  invariably  be  further  loss,  as  the  new  animals  will  get  the 
disease  as  a  result  of  taking  in  with  the  air  they  breathe  and  the 
food  they  eat  the  virus  which  has  l)een  left  in  the  feed  lots  by  the 
fonner  herd. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  first  have  the  newly  purchased  animals 
treated  by  the  double  method  and  then  bring  them  in  we  can  rest 
assured  that  no  bad  results  will  follow.  If  the  animals  be  properly 
treated  with  a  reliable  serum  and  an  active  virus  they  will  have  an 
absolute  protection  against  the  disease,  and  it  would  be  imposable 
to  cause  cholera  in  them  even  if  we  were  to  inject  enormous  doses 
of  pure  hog-cholera  virus  into  their  bodies. 
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This  fact  is  also  of  importance  in  case  we  are  about  to  ship 
animals  away  for  exbibition  at  stock  shows  or  fairs.  It  very 
frequently  happens  that  the  pens  at  these  fairs  become  infected 
with  cholera  virus,  or  an  outbreak  of  cholera  may  occur  in  the 
animals  wliich  are  being  shown  in  the  very  next  pen  to  your  own. 
In  this  case  if  your  animals  are  unprotected  you  are  almost  sure 
to  suffer  a  severe  loss  from  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  these 
high-priced  animals.  The  worst  feature  of  this  matter  is  the  fact 
that,  your  animals  may  not  get  sick  until  after  you  have  taken  them 
home  and  placed  them  back  in  the  feed  lots.  In  this  case  you  not 
anly  are  likely  to  lose  the  show  animals,  but  the  disease  will 
spread  to  other  hogs  in  the  herd,  and  a  loss  of  several  thousand 
Jollara  is  not  unusual  io  thoroughbred  herds  following  an  out- 
break brought  in  in  this  manner. 

This  danger  can  be  entirely  avoided  if  the  animals  which  are 
x>  be  used  for  show  purposes  are  first  given  the  simultaneous 
nethod  of  treatment.  In  this  way  they  are  absolutely  protected 
tgainst  the  virus  of  cholera,  and  no  amount  of  exposure  in  infected 
jeas  or  by  coming  in  contact  with  sick  bogs  will  cause  them  to  get 
lick. 

In  the  case  of  the  outbreak  at  the  home  place,  which  occurred 
Sier  the  removal  of  part  of  the  animals  to  the  infected  farm,  there 
je  also  a  number  of  very  valuable  points  of  interest.  The  most 
ikcly  manner  in  which  the  disease  reached  this  herd  has  already 
<een  pointed  out.  The  infection  was  no  doubt  carried  back  to  the 
arm  at  the  time  when  the  14  experiment  animals  were  moved 
o  the  farm  of  the  neighiwr  where  hog-cholera  already  existed. 

In  the  outbreak  at  the  home  fann  it  is  particularly  worthy  of 
lote  that  the  younger  shoats  and  the  sucking  pigs  were  among 
he  first  to  show  the  disease,  and  also  that  they  were  the  most 
evere  sufferers  from  the  outbreak.  This  only  serves  to  bear  out 
he  statements  that  have  been  previously  made  in  this  work,  to 
he  effect  that  hog-cholcra  is  especially  likely  to  break  out  where 
tucking  pigs  or  young  shoats  are  expased  to  infection. 

Vcrj-  good  examples  of  this  are  to  tie  found  in  cases  where  a 
lerd  of  bogs  is  kept  in  a  pasture  along  a  public  roadway.  The 
/ounx  pigs  will  almast  always  find  a  hole  in  the  fence  through 
Nrhich  they  nm  crawl  and  get  out  into  the  road.    It  is  very  common 
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for  wagons  hauling  diseased  and  exposed  hogs  to  pass  along  these 
same  roadways  and  leave  behing  them  a  trail  of  infected  bedding, 
manure,  and  other  disease-carrying  material.  These  young  pi^ 
in  rooting  around,  come  in  contact  with  the  disease-carrying  sub- 
stances, and  it  is  not  long  until  they  beidn  to  show  signs  of  the 
disease.  An  outbreak  that  sweeps  through  the  entire  herd  soon 
follows. 

The  much  higher  death-rate  which  occurred  in  the  suddng 
pigs  as  compared  with  the  older  shoats  is  also  a  conmion  occun 
rcnce  in  cholera.  The  younger  the  animals,  the  more  easily  they 
become  infected,  and  also  the  more  easily  do  they  die  from  the 
disease  once  it  makes  a  start  in  the  herd. 

In  connection  with  the  results  of  the  outbreak  in  the  treated 
animals  there  are  also  some  points  that  help  to  make  clear  a 
number  of  things  which  have  Inyen  already  said  about  the  use  of 
serum. 

In  these  animals  we  again  find  that  double  the  usual  dose  of 
virulent  blood  with  even  a  little  less  than  the  usual  dose  of  serum 
was  us(h1,  and  yet  no  bad  results  followed.  This  is  certainly 
strong  i)roof  of  the  fact  that  where  only  a  1-c.c.  dose  of  virulent 
blood  is  us(h1  and  a  larger  (los(»  of  s(»rum  employed  the  danger  L* 
practically  nothing.  This,  of  cours<»,  providing  that  the  serum 
us(mI  \h}  of  g(H)d  (iiiality.  This  point  cannot  Ix*  too  strongly  em- 
pluisized.  The  (luality  of  the  siTum  is  absolut<»ly  all  important 
wluTe  the  double  tn^atment  is  to  ho  given.  Double  treatment 
with  a  poor  grade*  of  siTum  means  that  then*  will  he  a  lot  of  funerals. 

It  must  not  Ih»  understiMnl  by  the  frequent  references  here 
to  i)oor-gra(l(»  scTum  that  only  commercial  serums  are  meant. 
It  is  by  no  nutans  always  true  that  scTum  made  by  commercial 
firms  is  of  low  grade.  Some  of  the  lH\st  serum  made  in  this  country 
is  made  by  commercial  manufacturt^rs.  Some  of  the  most  expert 
men  in  tlu*  I'liitiHl  States  an*  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
hog-<»holera  siTum  for  commercial  finns.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  stat(»  lalK)ratories  by  no  means  always  turn  out  a  perfect  serum. 
The  salaries  paid  by  state  institutions  are  not  large  enough  to 
attract  tlu»  vitv  U^st  gnide  of  workers  to  this  field.  A  high-grade 
serum  maker  can  secure  mow  siilary  working  for  a  commercial 
firm,  as    a    rule,  than  he  can  for   a    state   experiment  >-tatioo. 
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Many  excellent  men  remain  in  the  state  service  more  on  account 
of  their  desire  to  do  a  public  service  to  the  people  of  their  state, 

I  lather  than  for  the  salary  which  they  are  able  to  obtain  in  the 
onploy  of  the  state. 
However,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  a  number  of  eom- 
IDercial  firms  that  are  in  the  serum  business  merely  for  the  money 
there  is  to  be  made  out  of  it,  and  they  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
quality  and  purity  of  their  serum  in  order  to  increase  the  percent^ 
age  of  profit  and  increase  soles  by  making  a  cheaper  priced  serum. 
Beware  of  the  low-priced  serum.     Good  serum  cannot  be  made 

»and  offered  at  a  low  price.  This  is  one  of  the  recognized  draw- 
becks  in  the  manufacture  of  serum  tcniay,  and  both  state  and 
private  laboratories  are  straining  every  effort  to  devise  a  method 
of  growing  virus  outside  the  animal  body  for  the  purpose  of 
lowering  the  cost  of  the  product. 

It  is  decidedly  interesting  to  note,  in  connection  with  what 

^blias  already  been  said  in  previous  pages  of  this  work,  the  result^^ 

^Bollowing  single  and  double  treatment  in  this  herd.     It  will  be 

^  recalled  that  it  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  in  the  preceding 

pages  that  the  protection  given  by  the  single  treatment  was  only 

temporary,  and  that  it  was  lost  as  soon  as  the  effects  of  the  serum 

injected  at  that  time  had  worn  off. 

This  single  metliod  of  treatment  does  not  educate  the  cells 
of  the  animal  body  to  manufacture  antibodies,  and  without  these 
antibodies  there  can  be  no  protection.  On  this  account  we  are 
not  surprised  to  note  in  this  herd  that  the  small  shoats  and  little 
sucking  pigs  had  lost  their  immunity  or  protection,  and  were 
^bvictimi^  of  the  outbreak  of  cholera  which  did  not  occur  for  several 
^■■neks  after  the  scrum  had  been  given. 

"  This  will  practically  always  be  found  to  be  the  ease  where  the 
single  treatment  is  used.  The  protection  is  strong  immediately 
following  the  use  of  the  serum,  but  it  passes  off  in  from  three  to 
eight  weeks,  and  the  animal  again  becomes  susceptible  to  the 
diaease  unless  retreated. 

Tfae  youQg  pigs  were  given  the  single  treatment  in  this  case 

because  they  were  too  young  to  use  the  double  method  to  good 

Advantage.    It  will  be  remembered  that  the  statement  has  already 

been  repeatedly  made  that  the  double  treatment,  when  used  in 
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very  small  pigs,  does  not  give  a  permanent  protection.  The 
proper  treatment  in  the  little  fellows  is  serum  alone,  this  to  be 
followed  a  few  weeks  later  by  the  double  method. 

It  is  very  pleasing  to  note  that  in  the  case  of  the  animals  which 
received  the  double  treatment  and  remained  in  the  home  herd 
there  was  no  loss  whatever.  The  immunity  given  by  the  double 
method  of  treatment  which  was  used  here  several  weeks  before 
gave  a  permanent  protection.  This  is  the  great  advantage  offered 
by  the  double  method.  Protection  given  by  this  method  is  life- 
long, and  no  matter  when  the  animal  may  be  exposed  to  the 
disease,  there  should  be  no  loss  if  the  treatment  is  given  with  a 
powerful  virus  and  a  properly  tested  serum. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  summing  up  this  experiment,  that 
of  the  hogs  treated  by  the  serum-simultaneous  method,  only  one 
died,  and  this  one  undoubtedly  died  from  some  other  cause  than 
cholera.  Of  the  12  untreated  check  shoats,  7  were  lost.  The 
fact  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  serum-treated  sucking  pigs  were 
saved  goes  to  show  that,  even  at  this  late  date,  there  was  still 
some  protective  power  remaining  from  the  use  of  the  serum  alone. 

Careful  consideration  of  this  report  also  brings  out  another 
point  of  interest,  and  answers  another  frequent  question  in  con- 
nection with  the  giving  of  the  serum  treatment,  and  especially 
the  giving  of  the  double  treatment. 

It  will  be  noted  that  some  of  the  treated  sows  gave  birth  to 
litters  of  pigs  after  they  had  been  treated.  It  has  frequently  been 
argued  that  there  is  danger  in  giving  the  serum  treatment,  and 
especially  the  simultaneous  treatment,  to  pregnant  sows,  as  they 
are  likely  to  abort.  The  results  in  the  herd  just  described  would 
tend  to  disprove  this  assertion. 

Personally,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
danger  in  the  administration  of  either  the  serum  or  the  serum- 
simultaneous  methods  of  treatment  in  pregnant  sows,  provided 
care  is  used  in  handling  them  not  to  cause  too  much  straining, 
bruising,  or  other  rough  handling,  which  might  result  in  causing 
an  abortion.  As  far  as  the  action  of  the  serum  itself  or  the  serum 
and  virus  combined  is  concerned,  I  do  not  believe  that  they  are  in 
any  way  likely  to  cause  abortion. 

If  careful  investigation  were  made  of  a  number  of  cases  whe 
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abortions  have  followed  the  use  of  the  serum  or  the  serum-virus 
treatment,  I  think  it  would  be  found  that  in  the  majority  of  these 
cases  either  rough  handling  at  the  time  of  treatment  was  the  cause 
of  the  abortion,  or  else  that  the  animals  had  a  high  temperature 
at  the  time  of  injection,  and  that  they  really  had  a  mild  attack  of 
cholera  which  was  checked  by  the  serum.  The  cause  of  the  abor- 
tion in  this  last  case  was  the  high  temperature  caused  by  the  cholera 
infection,  and  not  due  to  any  action  in  the  body  on  the  part  of 
the  serum  or  the  serum  and  virus  when  given  together. 

Dr.  Fitzgerald,  of  the  Ohio  State  Experiment  Station,  reports 
a  large  number  of  cases  of  injection  by  both  the  single  and  double 
method  of  pregnant  sows,  and  the  number  in  which  an  abortion 
took  place  was  very  small,  and  can  be  explained  in  most  cases 
by  rough  handling  or  natural  causes  which  frequently  cause 
abortion  in  the  sow. 

As  a  preventive  against  the  possible  occurrence  of  abortion  in 
sows,  it  is  advisable  to  manage  them  in  a  quiet  manner,  and  by 
flome  means  which  will  require  the  smallest  possible  amount  of 
handling.  The  best  method  of  dealing  \\nth  these  pregnant  sows 
is  to  use  a  rope  with  a  noose  in  it  and  slip  this  into  the  mouth 
back  of  the  tushes.  Then  draw  up  the  noose  and  fasten  the  rope 
by  taking  one  or  two  turns  around  a  convenient  post,  trees,  wagon- 
wheel,  or  anything  else  that  is  handy.  The  injection  should  then 
be  made  in  the  space  behind  the  ears,  and  the  animal  loosened  by 
unwrapping  the  rope  from  around  the  post  or  tree  and  loosening 
up  the  loop  in  the  rope.  The  sow  will  quickly  shake  her  head 
looee  from  the  rope. 

In  connection  with  those  pigs  which  were  bom  of  the  treated 
sows  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  they  do  not  appear  to  have  had 
any  protection  against  the  disease.  As  a  rule,  pigs  which  are  bom 
<tf  an  inmiune  sow  are  bom  with  an  immunity  or  protection 
against  the  disease  which  lasts  for  several  weeks. 

In  the  case  of  the  sows  just  mentioned,  they  evidently  were 
already  well  along  in  pregnancy  at  the  time  that  the  injection  was 
given,  and  the  immune  bodies  had  not  been  sufficiently  well 
developed  at  the  time  of  farrowing  to  confer  an  immunity  to  the 

pigs. 

If  these  same  sows  were  again  used  for  breeding  purposes  in  the 
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fall,  the  pigs  that  would  be  born  the  foUowmg  spring  would  have  a 
protective  power  against  cholera  which  would  last  for  several 
weeks.  This  immunity  that  is  gained  by  pigs  coming  from  a 
mother  that  has  received  the  double  treatment  or  that  possesses 
an  immunity  as  a  result  of  an  attack  of  the  disease  is  a  little  in- 
definite in  the  length  of  time  that  it  will  last.  Some  men,  such,  for 
instance,  as  Dr.  Dorset,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  and  Dr.  Fitzgerald,  of  the  Ohio  State  Elxperiment 
Station,  claim  that  this  inmiunity  lasts  just  about  as  long  as  the 
pig  sucks  the  mother. 

Other  authorities  claim  that  just  as  soon  as  the  Uttle  pigs  begin 
to  nibble  about  the  yards,  and  take  to  eating  infectious  material, 
they  will  become  susceptible  to  the  disease,  and  should,  accordingly, 
be  injected  with  senmi  at  about  the  age  of  three  weeks.  This  is 
one  of  the  questions  in  regard  to  inmiunity  produced  from  simul- 
taneous treatment  that  needs  a  Uttle  more  careful  investigation. 

In  connection  with  the  danger  from  injection  of  virus  and 
serum  into  pregnant  animals  as  a  cause  for  abortion  some  very  in- 
teresting facts  have  come  to  my  notice  in  connection  with  the  use 
of  pregnant  sows  in  serum  plants.  In  a  number  of  serum  plants 
sows  which  have  been  purchased  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
serum  have  proved  to  have  been  pregnant  at  the  time  of  purchase. 
These  animals  are  given  the  double  treatment  at  the  serum  plant, 
and  three  to  four  weeks  later  are  again  injected  with  an  enormous 
dose  of  virulent  blood,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  hyperim- 
munity.  Yet,  in  these  cases  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  sows  abort, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  are  twice  injected  with  virus  blood, 
once  protected  by  a  simultaneous  injection  of  serum,  and  the  next 
time  with  only  the  protection  afforded  by  the  germ  fighters  formed 
in  their  own  body. 

These  results  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  serum  treatment 
by  either  the  single  or  double  method  is  practically  harmless  as  far 
as  any  danger  of  producing  abortion  is  concerned. 

In  connection  with  these  pigs  bom  at  serum  plants  it  is  of  in- 
terest to  note  that  the  inmiunity  which  they  possess  is  very  weak, , 
if  in  fact,  they  possess  any  at  all.     In  a  number  of  cases  where 
little  fellows  are  kept  around  the  plant  they  will  develop  chol 
in  about  two  or  three  weeks  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  nibble 
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lut  the  yards.  It  would  seeni  in  these  cases,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
mentioned  in  the  herd  which  fonned  the  basis  of  tliis  eighteenth 
experiment,  that  the  giving  of  even  the  double  treatment  during 
Uje  period  of  pr^nancy  does  not  result  in  the  development  of  an 
jmmunity  in  the  pigs  wliich  are  at  that  time  in  the  ut«rus  of  the 
mother.  On  the  other  hand,  if  these  same  sows  are  again  bred  and 
■Allowed  to  bring  forth  a  Htter  of  pigs,  this  second  litter  will  have  an 
immunity  which  lasts  up  to  about  the  time  of  weaning. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  I  recall  an  unusual  case  reported  by  Dr. 
Balser,  of  Newrastle,  Indiana,  in  which  he  gave  a  pregnant  sow  the 
double  or  simultaneous  injection,  and  a  few  weeks  later  the  sow 
;gftve  birth  to  a  litter  of  living  pigs  which  were  suffering  from  cholera 
St  the  time  of  birth.  The  question  arises,  Were  these  pigs  infected 
while  in  the  uterus  of  the  mother  by  the  injection  of  the  virus 
used  in  giving  the  double  treatment?  I  think  not.  I  think  it  more 
likely  that  the  mother  of  these  pigs  was,  in  reality,  developing  an 
attack  of  cholera  at  the  time  the  treatment  was  given.  While 
i-tbere  may  have  been  no  visible  signs  of  the  disease  at  that  time,  I 
think  the  germa  of  cholera  were  already  in  the  body  of  the  sow  and 
that  she  was  undergoing  the  incubation  period. 

The  injection  of  the  double  treatment  was  sufficient  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  disease  in  her  Ixxly,  but  was  not  able  to  reach  the 
virus,  which  had  probably  already  penetrated  to  the  cu-culation 
in  the  uterus  and  had  reached  the  unborn  pigs.  As  a  result,  the 
mother  did  not  clevelop  an  attack  of  cholera,  but  the  pigs  were  not 
reached  by  the  injection,  and  they  went  ahead  and  developed  the 
disease,  being  bom  with  it. 

The  results  following  injection  of  pregnant  sows  at  senim  plants 
t  only  with  small  doses  of  \'irus,  such  as  are  used  in  giving  the 
double  treatment,  but  also  later  on  with  doses  of  over  one  thousand 
times  this  dze,  without  the  production  either  of  abortion  or  signs 
of  disease  in  the  pigs,  is  pretty  strong  evidence  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible or,  at  least,  not  likely  for  the  disease  to  be  caused  in  this 
manner. 

Herd  Number  Nineteen. — The  herd  which  is  reported  as  the 
niaeteonth  in  this  series  of  experiments  was  located  in  the  south- 
west quarter  of  Section  36,  Milford  Township.  Story  County,  Iowa. 
This  fann  was  located  only  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
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Herd  Number  Ten,  previously  reported.  This  herd  was  visa.  -^ 
on  October  18, 1907,  and  at  that  time  was  apparently  well  anc^ 
good  condition.  As  it  was  desired  to  test  the  eflfects  of  the  se^r-uj 
treatment  in  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease  from  infec^t^ 
herds,  it  was  decided  to  treat  this  herd  as  a  protection  against-  the 
possibility  of  spread  of  the  disease  from  Herd  Number  Ten. 

There  were  18  shoats  in  this  herd  which  would  average  atou^ 
125  pounds  in  weight.  Each  of  these  received  an  injection  of  30 
c.c.  of  serum  and,  at  the  same  time,  were  given  2  c.c.  of  viniieut 
blood.  Sixteen  more  shoats  in  the  herd,  weighing  from  60  to  90 
pounds  each,  were  injected  with  20  c.c.  of  serum  and  the  same  dose 
of  virulent  blood  as  that  given  to  the  larger  animals.  There  were 
no  checks  left  in  this  herd. 

After-results  in  this  herd  were  excellent.  Not  one  of  the 
injected  animals  became  sick,  and  they  remained  well  and  thrifty 
throughout  the  balance  of  the  season,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  in  close  contact  with  a  herd  where  the  disease  was  present. 

The  results  here  arc  encouraging.  They  again  give  us  proof 
of  the  fact  that  the  double  method  of  treatment  can  be  given  with- 
out danger  if  the  st^rum  be  of  good  quality.  In  this  herd  a  total  of 
34  animals  were  injected.  The  dose  of  scrum  used  was  about  10 c.c. 
smaller  than  that  usually  reconiniended  for  animals  of  the  same 
weight,  and  the  dose  of  virus  blood  used  was  double  that  which  is 
now  recommended  for  animals  of  this  weight.  Yet  the  results 
were  excellent.  A  first-chiss  serum  will  protect  in  this  dosage  from 
much  larger  doses  of  virulent  blood  than  are  ordinarily  used. 
When  virus  is  used  in  the  dose  reconunended  in  this  book,  and 
protection  given  by  a  dose  of  serum  of  the  size  reconunended  here- 
in, the  danger  is  absi>lutely  reduced  to  the  minimum.  The  im- 
munity which  is  produced  by  the  smaller  dose  of  the  virus  is  just  as 
powerful  as  that  produced  by  the  larger  dose.  All  the  cells  of  the 
Ixxly  neeil  is  a  sufficient  dose  of  the  \irus  to  give  them  a  thorough 
stimulation,  and  they  will  actively  take  up  the  work  of  forming  the 
gonn-fighting  agents  known  as  antibodies.  Once  the  body  starts 
to  manufacture  these  soldiers  of  defense  against  infection,  the  anny 
of  them  that  will  be  put  in  the  field  will  be  far  more  than  suffident 
to  protect  against  the  usual  amount  of  infection  which  might  enter 
the  oniinaTN'  channels  of  entrance. 
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It  is  highly  probable  that  had  2  or  3  animals  been  left  in  this 
herd  to  act  as  checks  they  would  have  developed  cholera  and 
died  of  the  disease.  This  would,  in  a  way,  have  added  interest  to 
the  experiment,  as  it  would  have  shown  absolutely  that  the  treat- 
ment was  protective  and  prevented  the  treated  animals  from 
becoming  sick.  However,  the  experiment  is  a  valuable  one,  in 
that  it  serves  to  add  to  our  confidence  in  the  abiUty  to  give  the 
simultaneous  injection  of  serum  and  virus  without  producing  any 
harmful  results. 

Herd  Number  Twenty. — The  herd  which  was  used  as  the  basis 
for  the  twentieth  in  this  series  of  experimental  injections  of  serum 
was  located  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  20,  Richland 
Township,  Story  County,  Iowa.  This  part  of  Story  County  is  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  herds  located  in  Union  and  Grant 
townships,  which  have  been  described  in  the  previously  mentioned 
experiments.  While  not  in  the  neighborhood  of  any  of  the  infected 
herds  already  mentioned,  this  herd  was,  nevertheless,  in  an  ex- 
posed position,  as  there  was  cholera  present  on  a  farm  but  a  short 
distance  away. 

The  animals  in  this  herd  were  first  seen  on  October  18,  1907. 
At  this  time  the  appearance  of  the  herd  was  a  little  suspicious.  It 
could  not  be  said  that  there  was  any  evidence  of  hog-cholera,  and 
yet  the  appearance  of  the  animals  was  not  the  natural  thrifty  look 
that  is  seen  in  healthy  hogs. 

In  carrying  out  the  experiment  in  this  herd  the  following  plan 
was  followed: 

Twelve  old  hogs,  which  were  of  the  average  size  for  full-grown 
animals,  were  injected  with  40  c.c.  each  of  serum  and  with  a  2-c.c. 
dose  of  virulent  blood.  Fifteen  shoats  were  also  injected  in  this 
herd.  These  shoats  weighed,  on  an  average,  from  50  to  120  pounds, 
and  received  an  injection  of  20  c.c.  each  of  serum  without  any 
virulent  blood.  Ten  sucking  pigs  received  an  injection  of  10  c.c. 
each  of  serum  alone  without  any  virulent  blood. 

Two  old  sows,  2  shoats,  weighing  about  100  pounds  each,  and  6 
sucking  pigs  were  left  as  checks. 

The  herd  continued  well  until  about  November  10th,  when  the 
untreated  checks  began  to  show  indications  of  disease.  All  of  the 
untreated  animals  finally  became  sick,  and  they  all  eventually  died, 
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with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  100-pound  sboats.  This  aninud 
appeared  to  have  considerable  resistance  against  the  disease,  as  he 
did  not  even  show  signs  of  being  sick. 

The  animals  that  died  showed  the  usual  symptoms  of  hog- 
cholera,  but,  as  this  herd  was  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
Ames  station  and  an  even  greater  distance  from  the  other  herds  that 
were  under  observation,  it  was  impossible  for  the  men  engaged  in 
the  experimental  work  to  make  a  return  trip  and  open  up  the  bodies 
of  any  of  the  dead  animals  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  disease 
really  was  cholera. 

None  of  the  old  hogs  that  had  received  the  double  treatmeDt 
became  sick.  Out  of  the  15  shoats  which  were  injected  with  30  c.c. 
of  serum  and  2  c.c.  of  virulent  blood  there  were  8  that  became  sick. 
Three  out  of  this  8  finally  died.  The  other  5  recovered.  In  con- 
nection with  these  8  treated  animals,  the  owner  reports  that  the 
symptoms  they  had  were  not  those  of  hog-cholera,  and  he  did  not 
believe  that  they  really  died  from  cholera.  It  is  unfortunate,  on 
this  account,  that  the  station  experts  were  unable  to  make  a  second 
trip  to  the  farm  at  this  time  and  open  up  the  bodies  of  some  of  these 
dead  animals  for  the  purpose  of  definitely  deciding  whether  or  not 
the  cause  of  death  wiis  hog-cholora.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
animals  appeared  to  have  something  wrong  with  them  at  the 
time  they  were  treated,  it  would  seem  very  probable  that  there 
was  some  other  disease  than  cholera  present  which  accounted  for 
the  deaths  in  the  treated  animals. 

Of  the  14  head  of  small  shoats  and  pigs  which  were  injected 
with  serum  alone,  all  died  but  1.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  disease  did  not  make  its  appearance  in  the  herd  until 
nearly  a  month  after  the  dat<5  on  which  the  serum  was  injected. 
The  protecjtion  given  where  the  serum  alone  is  used  is  only  tem- 
porary, and  Ix^gins  to  disappear  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  weeks. 
This  was  the  case  here.  At  the  time  the  disease  invaded  the  feed 
lot  the  serum  had  lost  its  protective  power  in  these  animals,  and 
as  they  had  had  no  virus  blood  to  stimulate  in  their  S3rstem  the 
formation  of  germ-fighting  bodies  they  were  left  unprotected. 

In  the  case  of  the  old  hogs  that  were  injected  by  the  double 
method,  the  protection  created  here  was  permanent,  and  they  were 
able  to  pass  through  the  outbreak  without  showing  any  signs  of 
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I  to  try  and  save  money  by  cutting  down  the  dose  below  the 
loint  of  safety. 

The  outbreak  gives  a  good  example  of  just  what  should  be 
done  in  similar  cases.  If,  for  any  reason,  an  outbreak  of  h(^- 
lolera  should  occur  after  giving  of  the  double  treatment,  go  right 
:bac'k  into  the  herd  with  a  fresh  supply  of  high^rade  aerum  and 
ifnnject  the  entire  herd.  In  the  case  of  those  animals  that  already 
'show  signs  of  disease  give  a  double  dose  of  the  serum.     In  this 

.nner  it  will  often  be  possible  to  check  the  outbreak  before  it 
gets  any  headway  and  thus  save  the  threatened  loss.  In  these 
unless  you  are  absolutely  certain  of  the  quality  of  the  serum 
used  the  first  time,  a  fresh  supply  of  a  dependable  serum  should 

secured  for  this  second  injection.  Remember  that  where 
cholera  follows  the  use  of  the  double  treatment  the  trouble  in 
almost  every  case  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  serum  used  was  not 
up  to  standard,  and  did  not  give  protection  against  the  virulent 
blood. 

Herd  Number  Twenty-two. — The  twenty-second  herd  used 
in  this  series  of  experiments  to  determine  the  value  of  the  serum 
■thod  of  treatment  waa  located  near  the  station  of  the  Bureau 

Animal  Industry  at  Ames,  Iowa.  This  herd  also  was  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  diseased  herd  which  was  described  as 
Herd  Number  Ten  in  this  series  of  experiments. 

This  herd  was  first  visited  on  October  19,  1907,  and  at  that 
time  the  animals  seemed  well  with  the  exception  of  one  shoat, 
weighing  about  60  pounds.  A  few  of  the  sucking  pigs  also  seemed 
to  be  not  just  as  they  should.  The  sick  shoat  showed  loss  of 
appetite,  looked  gaunt,  and  had  evidence.'^  of  some  respiratory 
trouble.  With  the  idea  in  mind  of  preventing  the  possible  spread 
of  the  diseaiie  to  other  herds  the  entire  drove  wa.'*  given  treatment. 

the  herd  at  this  time  there  were  a  number  of  old  bogs,  spring 

its,  and  also  summer  and  early  full  pigs. 

Eight  old  hogs  were  treated,  each  receiving  40  c.c,  of  the  serum 
uf  virulent  blood.    Twelve  shoats,  which  weighed,  on 

average,  about  12,5  pounds  each,  received  about  30  c.c.  of  the 

im  with  2  c.c.  of  the  \'irulent  blood.     Thirty-three  shoats, 

tighing  about  100  pounds  each,  received  20  c.c.  of  the  serum 

2  c.c.  of  virulent  blood.    Seven  small  shoats,  weighing  about 
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was  necessary  to  leave  nearly  50  of  the  animals  untreated  to 
serve  as  checks. 

In  about  one  week  after  the  administration  of  the  treatment 
the  old  sow  began  to  show  symptoms  of  disease.  At  about  the 
same  time  2  of  the  injected  shoats  began  to  develop  a  diarrhea 
and  showed  a  loss  of  appetite.  The  old  sow  died  on  October 
28th,  just  ten  days  after  treatment  was  given,  and  when  the  body 
was  opened  up  after  death  all  the  changes  typical  of  hog-cholera 
were  seen.  There  was  some  redness  over  the  skin,  especially  on 
the  skin  of  the  belly  and  neck,  bright  red  spots  on  the  surface 
of  the  lungs,  spleen  very  much  enlarged  and  dark  in  color,  liver 
was  congested,  kidneys  swollen,  and  showing  the  usual  turkey- 
egg  spotting,  bright  red  color  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  large 
bowels,  and  general  enlargement  and  softening  of  the  lymphatic 
glands. 

On  the  same  date  that  this  animal  died  the  entire  herd  was 
retreated,  this  time  with  serum  alone.  At  this  time  not  only  those 
animals  which  had  been  treated  at  the  first  visit,  but  also  the 
50  other  animals  on  the  farm  were  injected.    In  the  case  of  the 

2  sick  shoats  the  dose  of  serum  given  was  60  c.c.  to  each  one. 
The  other  animals  in  the  herd  received  from  20  to  30  c.c.  each. 

The  results  which  followed  this  second  injection  with  the  serum 
alone  were  most  pleasing.     The  2  sick  shoats  quickly  improved 
and  went  on  to  recovery.    No  more  of  the  herd  became  sick,  and        ^ 
the  threatened  outbreak  was  promptly  stopped. 

The  results  in  this  herd  would  seem  to  show  that  the  old  sow  -^^f 
and  the  2  shoats  became  sick  as  a  result  of  the  simultaneous^^s 
treatment.    In  my  opinion,  the  cause  for  this  outbreak  in  th< 

3  animals  was  the  fact  that  the  dose  of  virus  given  was  over- 
large  and  the  dose  of  serum  was  rather  low  as*  compared  to  thi 
doses  we  now  recommend.    There  is  also  the  possibility  that  tb 
animals  were  especially  susceptible  to  hog-cholera,  and  on  th^P^is 
account   developed   the  disease   under    conditions   where  othc 
animals  would  not  have  been  effected.    This  only  serves  to  ij 
press  upon  us  the  fact  that  we  must  not  get  careless  in  any  wi 
in  handling  this  double  method  of  treatment.    We  must  especiaZS/j 
use  care  in  regulating  the  dosage  in  order  that  we  may  alw^^j? 
play  on  the  safe  side.    It  is  better  to  give  a  little  too  much  serxim 
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'tiiaa  to  try  and  save  money  by  cutting  down  the  dose  below  the 
lint  of  safety. 

The  outbreak  gives  a  good  example  of  just  what  should  be 
done  in  similar  cases.  If,  fur  any  reason,  an  outbreak  of  hog- 
idiolera  should  occur  after  giving  of  the  double  treatment,  go  right 
back  into  the  herd  with  a  fresh  supply  of  bigh^rade  serum  and 
reinject  the  entire  herd.  In  the  case  of  those  animals  that  already 
show  signs  of  disease  give  a  double  dose  of  the  serum.  In  this 
manner  it  will  often  be  possible  to  check  the  outbreak  before  it 
gets  any  headway  and  thus  save  the  threatened  loss.  In  these 
cases,  unless  you  are  absolutely  certain  of  the  quality  of  the  serum 
osed  the  first  time,  a  fresh  supply  of  a  dependable  serum  should 
be  secured  for  this  second  injection,  Remember  that  where 
cholera  follows  the  use  of  the  double  treatment  the  trouble  in 
almost  every  case  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  serum  used  was  not 
up  to  standard,  and  did  not  give  protection  against  the  virulejit 
blood. 

Herd  Number  Twenty-two. — The  twenty-second  herd  used 
in  this  series  of  experiments  to  determine  the  value  of  the  aeruni 
method  of  treatment  was  located  near  the  station  of  the  Bureau 
■at  Animal  Industry*  at  Ames,  Iowa.  This  herd  also  was  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  diseased  herd  which  was  described  as 
Herd  Number  Ten  in  this  series  of  experiments. 

This  herd  was  first  visited  on  October  19.  1907,  and  at  that 
time  the  animab  seemed  well  with  the  exception  of  one  shuat, 
weighing  about  60  pounds.  A  few  of  the  sucking  pigs  also  seejned 
to  be  not  just  as  they  should.  The  sick  shoat  showed  loss  of 
appetite,  looked  )i;aunt,  and  had  eviilences  of  some  respiratory 
trouble.  With  the  idea  in  mind  of  preventing  the  possible  spread 
o(  the  disease  to  other  herds  the  entire  drove  was  given  treatment. 

the  herd  at  this  time  there  were  a  number  of  old  hogs,  spring 
loats,  and  also  summer  and  early  fall  pigs. 

Eight  old  hogs  were  treated,  each  receiving  40  c.c.  of  the  serum 
plus  2  c.c,  of  virulent  blood.  Twelve  shoats,  which  weighed,  on 
an  average,  about  125  pounds  each,  received  about  30  c.c.  of  the 
serum  with  2  c.c.  of  the  virulent  blood.  Thirty-three  shoats, 
weighing  about  100  pounds  each,  received  20  c.c.  of  the  serum 
phia  2  C.C.  of  virulent  blood.    Seven  small  shoats,  weighing  about 
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30  pounds  each,  were  given  20  c.c.  of  the  serum  and  1  c.c.  of  vims 
blood.  Thirteen  small  sucking  pigs  were  injected  with  the  serum 
alone,  receiving  10  c.c.  each  of  serum. 

Within  two  or  three  days  after  the  treatment  some  of  the  suck- 
ing pigs  began  to  show  unthriftinesS)  loss  of  appetite,  and  other 
signs  of  disease.  Several  of  the  smaller  of  these  pige  finally  died, 
and,  on  being  examined  postmortem,  showed  the  usual  evidences 
of  hog-cholera,  the  dark-red  spotting  of  the  kidneys  being  quite 
prominent.  The  shoat  that  was  sick  when  treated  finally  died, 
and  another  shoat,  which  did  not  appear  to  be  sick  at  the  time  of 
treatment,  developed  a  marked  swelling  of  the  abdomen  and 
finally  died.  The  balance  of  the  herd  suffered  for  some  time  with 
a  more  or  less  troublesome  cough,  but  none  of  them  died. 

The  fact  that  several  of  the  pigs  became  sick  within  a  day  or 
two  after  the  administration  of  the  treatment  would  indicate 
that  this  herd  was  just  beginning  to  come  down  with  cholera  at 
the  time  of  treatment,  and  the  giving  of  the  treatment  unques- 
tionably saved  the  lives  of  a  large  number  of  the  animals. 

This  herd  gives  a  good  example  of  what  may  be  accomplished 
in  a  herd  where  cholera  is  just  starting  by  getting  in  at  once  with 
properly  prepared  serum.  The  usual  loss  in  a  herd  of  this  size  from 
an  outbreak  of  cholera  would  have  been  at  least  50  per  cent,  of 
the  herd.  Here  we  have  the  loss  of  only  a  few  of  the  sucking  pigs, 
one  shoat  that  was  quite  sick  at  the  time  of  treatment,  and  one 
other  shoat  that  probably  died  from  some  compUcation  rather 
than  from  the  cholera  attack  itself. 

The  pigs  died,  perhaps,  because  they  were  already  badly  in- 
fected at  the  time,  and  also,  perhaps,  the  dose  of  serum  used 
a  little  small,  considering  the  fact  that  they  were  already 
Sucking  pigs  require  a  larger  dose  in  proportion  to  their  wd(^t 
than  the  older  animals. 

Herd  Number  Twenty-Hiree. — The  twenty-third  experimental 
herd  reported  in  this  series  of  test  cases  was  located  in  the  north- 
west quarter  of  Section  32,  Milford  Township.  This  herd  was  in 
an  infected  district,  and  at  the  time  it  was  first  visited  there  was 
a  cholera  herd  on  another  farm  not  over  40  rods  distant. 
herd  was  first  visited  on  October  21, 1907.  At  this  time  one 
was  off  feed,  but  was  not  sufficiently  sick  to  warrant  killing  fov 
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postmortem  examination.  The  balance  of  the  herd  bad  not  been 
visibly  affected  at  this  time. 

In  the  trealnicat  of  this  herd,  one  old  sow  was  ^ven  an  injec- 
tion of  40  c.c.  of  serum  plus  2  c.c.  of  the  virus  blood.  Thirty- 
eight  shoats,  averaging  from  50  to  100  pounds,  were  each  given 
20  c.c.  of  serum  and  2  c.c.  of  virulent  blood.  One  small  pig  re- 
ceived 10  c.c.  of  serum  alone. 

Five  shoats,  of  the  same  average  size  as  the  treated  shoats, 
and  the  one  shoat  which  was  sick  at  the  time,  were  left  untreated 
to  act  as  checks. 

The  sick  shoat  continued  to  grow  worse,  and  was  killed  a  few 
days  later  for  postmortem  examination.  The  findings  in  this 
examination  were  not  those  of  typical  hog-cholera.  Most  of  the 
changes  found  were  in  the  chest  cavity,  and  resembled  in  many 
ways  those  of  pneumonia  rather  than  bog-eholera. 

As  there  was  no  further  loss  among  the  checks  or  the  treated 
animals,  it  would  seem  probable  that  this  herd  did  not  have  cholera, 
and  the  value  of  the  experiment  in  this  herd  was  of  little  import- 
ance. 

In  connection  with  the  injection  of  virulent  blood  in  the  herd 
it  was  afterward  foimd  that  the  blood  used  in  this  case,  as  well  as 
that  used  in  Herd  Nmnl>er  22,  was  not  of  a  sufficient  strength  to 
produce  death  even  iu  succptible  pigs  when  unprotected  by  serum. 
This,  in  lat^e  measure,  destroys  the  value  of  these  experiments. 

Herd  Number  Twenty-four.^This  herd  was  located  about 
30  rods  from  the  herd  just  described,  and  was  visited  on  the 
siunc  chiy.  It  was  found  to  consist  of  about  83  head.  Many 
of  these  anitiiaLf  were  sufferiiuc  from  some  form  of  respiratory 
trouble,  which  was  believed  to  be  cholera.  One  of  the  sickest 
shoata  was  killed  and  a  postmortem  examinatioa  made.  This 
raamination  failed,  however,  to  show  any  signs  of  cholera.  As  a 
precautionary  measure  the  herd  was  injected. 

Sixty-two  shoat*,  weighing  from  40  to  90  poimds,  were  each 
treated  with  20  c.c.  of  the  serum  plus  1  c.c.  of  \'irulent  blood. 
Ejghl  small  pigs  each  received  20  c.c.  of  ttie  senun  alone.  Thirteen 
shuats  of  various  siaes  were  left  as  checks. 

Later  observations  of  this  herd  showed  that  neither  the  treated 
X  nor  untreated  animals  became  sick,  and  so  it  must  be  conclurled 
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that  cholera  did  not  really  exist.  The  condition  was  more  likdy 
an  inflammation  of  the  large  air-tubes,  such  as  is  not  uncommonly 
met  with.  This  case  serves  to  show  that  not  every  case  of  cou^ 
in  the  hog  is  hog-cholera. 

Herd  Number  Twenty-five. — This  herd  also  was  located  in 
Milford  Township,  and  was  only  about  40  rods  from  Herd  Number 
Twenty-three.  The  herd  was  visited  and  treated  on  the  same  date 
as  Herd  Number  Twenty-three  and  Herd  Number  Twenty-four. 

At  this  time  the  herd  was  apparently  sick,  as  several  of  the 
animals  had  a  diarrhea  and  were  not  eating  well.  None  were  suffi- 
ciently sick,  however,  to  justify  their  being  killed  for  the  purpose 
of  postmortem  examination. 

Seven  shoats  in  this  herd,  weighing  about  100  pounds  each, 
were  each  injected  with  20  c.c.  of  serum.  Fourteen  others,  of 
about  the  same  weight,  including  those  that  were  sick,  were  left 
to  serve  as  checks. 

Further  observation  of  this  herd  showed  that  neither  the 
treated  animals  nor  those  left  as  checks  developed  hog-cbolera. 
The  sick  animals  apparently  were  not  suflFering  from  cholera,  but, 
instead,  had  some  digestive  disturbance  which  was  the  cause  of 
the  diarrhea. 

This  herd  is  also  of  some  value  in  showing  that  not  all  cases  of 
diarrhea  in  the  hog  are  (hie  to  hog-cholera.  The  serum  has  an 
advantage,  however,  in  these  doubtful  cases,  that  it  certainly  pro- 
duces no  bad  results.  In  this  case  the  use  of  the  serum  was  fol- 
lowed by  no  bad  results.  In  case  of  doubt,  it  is  always  better  to 
play  on  the  safe  side,  and  inject  the  serum  rather  than  wait  for 
some  of  the  animals  to  die  to  make  sure  that  the  disease  is  cholera. 
It  must  be  remembered,  in  the  handling  of  a  cholera  herd,  that  time 
is  of  the  greatest  value.  The  sooner  after  the  outbreak  starts  that 
serum  is  used  in  the  herd,  the  smaller  will  be  the  losses  from  the 
disease.  When  serum  is  injected  almost  immediately  after  the 
first  animals  in  the  herd  begin  to  show  signs  of  illness  it  is  often 
possible  to  completely  check  the  outbreak  and  prevent  the  loss  of 
any  of  the  hogs  in  this  herd. 

In  addition  to  this,  if  the  simultaneous  treatment  be  used  in 
the  herds  on  the  farms  immediately  adjoining  the  infected  premises, 
the  result  will  be  the  checking  of  any  spread  of  the  disease,  and  the 
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injected,  each  receiving  20  c.c.  of  serum  and  1  c.c.  of  virulent  blood. 
Two  old  sows  received  40  c.c.  of  the  serum,  with  an  accompanying 
dose  of  2  c.c.  of  virulent  blood. 

The  results  in  this  herd  were  very  satisfactory.  The  entire 
herd  remained  healthy  and  thrifty  throughout  the  outbreak,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  in  large  measure  due  to  the 
protection  given  by  the  treatment  administered. 

We  again  have  in  this  case  an  example  of  how  readily  the  spread 
of  a  hog-cholera  outbreak  can  be  checked  by  the  use  of  this  new 
method  of  handling  the  disease. 

Herd  Number  Twenty-eight. — The  twenty-eighth  herd  in  this 
series  of  experimental  tests  was  located  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  last  three  herds  mentioned.  This  herd  was  located  in  the 
southeast  quarter  of  Section  19,  Washington  Township,  Stor>' 
County,  Iowa.  It  was  a  very  valuable  herd,  composed  largely  of 
pure-bred  Duroc-Jersey  hogs  of  different  ages  and  sizes.  This  herd 
was  first  visited  on  October  22,  1907,  and  at  this  time  the  animals 
appeared  to  be  in  good  health,  with  the  exception  of  3  shoats,  which 
were  of  about  100-pound  size.  These  animals  appeared  to  be  a 
little  droopy,  and  had  been  so  for  three  or  four  days. 

On  a  neighboring  farm,  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  distant, 
hogs  had  been  dying  for  some  time  from  a  disease  which  was  prob- 
ably cholera.     As  the  animals  in  Herd  Number  Twenty-eight  we 
of  a  pure-bred  stock,  the  owner  had  been  feeding  them  high  with 
view  to  hastening  their  development  and  growth.     As  a  result, 
majority  of  the  animals,  and  especially  the  young  gilts,  were  ex 
ceptionally  fat.     The  3  sick  shoats  had  been  running  with  th 
gilts  and  old  sows,  so  that  the  entire  herd  had  been  more  or  1 


exposed  by  contact  with  the  sick  hogs.     The  young  boars  in  thiss — ^ 
herd  had  been  kept  in  a  separate  feed  lot,  and,  consequently, 
been  less  exposed  than  the  other  animals. 

As  this  was  a  pure-bred  herd,  and  the  3  sick  shoats  were  of  con- 
siderable value,  they  were  not  regarded  as  sick  enough  to  warran' 
their  being  slaughtered  for  purpose  of  making  a  postmortem  diagnc 
sis.    The  method  of  treatment  in  this  herd  was  as  follows: 

Twenty-nine  spring  gilts,  each  weighing  about  200  pounds, 
given  30  c.c.  of  serum,  with  an  accompanying  dose  of  1  c.c.  of  itk.^ 
virus  blood.    Four  smaller  gilts,  of  about  100  pounds'  weight, 
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ceived  20  c.c,  each  of  the  serum  with  1  c.c.  of  virulent  blood. 
Twenty-one  old  bowb  were  each  given  40  e.c.  of  serum  with  1  c.c. 
of  %*irus  blood.  Two  old  boars  were  each  given  40  c.c.  of  the  serum 
with  1  c.c.  of  \'irulent  blood.  Ten  small  sucking  pigs  were  injected 
by  the  single  or  scrum-alone  method,  each  pig  receiving  20  c.c.  of 
the  serum.  Ten  young  boars  received  20  to  30  c.c.  of  serum  with 
I  c.c.  of  virus.  Three  gilts  were  left  untreated  for  the  purpose  of 
bcin§[  exposed  later  along  with  some  of  the  treated  animals  in  case 
the  herd  proved  not  to  have  been  affected  with  hog-cholera  at  the 
time  of  treatment. 

This  herd  was  next  visit«l  on  October  Slat,  and  at  this  time  a 
number  of  the  gilts,  including  the  3  checks,  were  sick.  One  old 
sow  died  very  soon  after  the  treatment  was  given,  but,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  owner,  she  had  not  shown  the  usual  symptoms  of 
hog-«holera.  According  to  his  statement,  she  swelled  badly  under 
the  abdomen,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  she  was  infectjKi  with  the 
germs  of  blood-poisoning  at  the  time  of  injection,  and  died  from 
this  disease  rather  than  from  cholera. 

A  postmortem  examination  at  this  time  was  made  of  one  of  the 
sucking  pigs,  and  the  changes  found  were  those  of  hog-cholera  aa 
usually  seen.  There  was  some  redness  of  the  skin,  the  glands  in 
the  flank  were  enlarged  and  reddened,  the  spleen  was  enlarged  and 
dark  in  color,  the  liver  was  congested,  and  there  were  several  pin- 
point red  dot«  in  the  kidneys. 

On  November  7th.  when  the  next  report  was  received  on  this 
herd,  nearly  all  of  the  sucking  pigs,  several  of  the  gilts,  and  one 
young  boar  had  died.     A  few  others  were  aick  at  this  time. 

On  November  24th  another  visit  was  made  to  this  farm.  At 
this  time  2  of  the  gilts  htul  just  died,  and  a  postmortem  examina- 
tion was  made  of  the  dead  bodies.  In  both  cases  the  changes  re- 
porMii  are  those  usually  .'*een  in  the  acute  ty-pe  of  hog-cholera — the 
lungs  were  congested  and  filled  with  blood,  the  spleen  was  enlarged 
and  dark  in  color,  the  liver  was  much  congested,  there  was  a  well- 
marked  spotting  of  the  kidneys,  and  many  small  ulcers  were  found 
in  the  large  bowel. 

Another  inspection  of  the  herd  later  on  showed  that  16  gilts,  3 
old  sows.  3  boars,  9  of  the  sucking  pigs,  and  2  of  the  checks  had  died. 
The  third  check  had  also  become  sick,  but  later  recovered. 
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In  this  case  the  final  outcome  was  not  as  favorable  as  we  have 
seen  in  a  number  of  the  other  herds  where  the  serum  or  serum  and 
virus  were  used.  However,  this  can,  in  large  measure,  be  explaioed 
in  this  herd  from  the  fact  that  the  disease  was  apparently  weU 
started  in  the  herd  before  the  serum  was  first  made  use  of.  If 
the  injection  had  been  given  in  this  herd  a  few  days  earlier  there 
might  have  been  a  much  different  history  to  record.  Even  as  it 
was,  the  percentage  of  deaths  was  low  as  compared  with  what  it 
would  usually  have  been  without  the  use  of  this  method  of  treat- 
ment. 

In  this  herd  it  will  be  noted  that  the  disease  was  apparently 
of  a  quite  severe  type,  and  the  animals  appear  to  have  been  quite 
susceptible  to  the  action  of  the  disease.  This  was,  no  doubt,  in 
part  due  to  the  fact  that  this  was  a  pure-bred  herd,  and  also  to  the 
fact  that  the  gilts,  in  which  the  disease  made  its  most  severe  inroads, 
were  exceedingly  fat.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  discuaaing 
the  predisposing  factors  in  the  production  of  hog-cholera  it  was 
stated  that  pure-bred  animals  were  usually  of  a  more  frail  con- 
stitution and  more  susceptible  to  the  disease.  This  is  in  large  part 
due  to  the  overcare  which  these  pure-bred  herds  receive.  The 
animals  are  simply  pampered  and  force  fed  until  their  powers  of 
resistance  against  disiwse  are  ver>'  much  lowered.  As  a  result, 
when  cholera  or  any  other  s(»vere  disc^ase  strikes  them  they  are  in 
p<.K)r  condition  to  resist,  and  fall  easy  victims  to  the  attack. 

Overfat  animals  also  are  ver}'  liable  to  fall  early  victims  in  an 
outbreak  of  cholera.  When  hogs  are  force  fed  and  fattened  very 
rapidly  theri^  is  a  weakening  of  the  heart  and  muscles,  due  to  an 
ovenleposit  of  fat  in  their  structure,  and,  as  a  result,  the  animal 
lxHH.>mes  Si>  weakentnl  as  to  Ix*  unable  to  fight  \Tgorously  against  an 
attack  of  any  dise:\se.  These  are  all-important  elements  in  figur- 
ing the  oilds  for  and  against  recover^'  in  a  given  case  of  cholera, 
and  must  all  Ix^  taken  into  consideration  in  passing  judgment  upon 
the  eflfiH'ts  obtainetl  by  treatment  by  serum  or  any  other  method. 

In  the  case  of  the  lx)ars  of  this  herd,  which  were  kept  in  a 
separate  lot  and  were  not  direi*tly  exposed  to  contact  with  the  sick 
animals,  the  loss  was  ver>-  slight.  The  disease  did,  however,  ap- 
IxinMitly  reach  this  herd,  but  the  loss  was  kept  down  by  the  effects 
of  the  treatment  given.     The  result*  in  this  herd  shoukl  serve  to 
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call  our  attention  to  the  advisability  of  dividing  our  hogs  up  into 
onall  droves,  rather  than  allowing  them  to  all  range  together  in 
tiie  one  herd.  It  is  a  little  more  inconvenient  to  handle  them  in 
two  or  three  droves,  but  the  advantages  of  this  arrangement  in  case 
of  an  outbreak  of  cholera  are  so  great  that  it  would  apparently  well 
repay  for  the  additional  amount  of  care  which  would  be  necessary 
in  handling  them  in  the  separate  feed  lots. 

In  the  case  of  the  old  sow,  that  died  apparently  from  an  infec- 
tion received  during  the  administration  of  the  treatment,  we  have 
impressed  upon  our  minds  the  importance  of  the  most  extreme 
care  in  handling  the  animals  at  time  of  treatment.  Serum  needles 
and  syringes  must  be  kept  absolutely  clean,  and  every  possible 
source  of  infection  guarded  against.  Otherwise,  there  are  bound  to 
be  losses  that  could  probably  have  been  prevented.  An  occasional 
accident  of  this  nature  is  liable  to  happen  even  with  the  most 
careful  operators,  but  the  danger  is  much  increased  if  the  serum  be 
given  by  an  incompetent  man. 

Herd  Number  Twenty-Nine. — The  twenty-ninth  of  these  ex- 
periment herds  was  located  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section 
2,  Jackson  Township,  Boone  County,  Iowa.  Boone  C!ounty  closely 
adjoins  Story  County,  but  this  herd  was  some  distance  from  the 
herds  which  have  already  been  described.  This  drove  was  also 
a  pure-bred  herd,  being  composed  of  full-blood  Chester-Whites 
of  various  ages  and  sizes. 

When  thb  herd  was  first  visited  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  representatives  on  October  22,  1907,  several  of  the  shoats 
on  the  farm  were  sick.  The  disease  had  been  present  for  some 
time,  as  the  first  sick  hogs  had  been  noticed  several  days  previous. 
The  disease  made  its  first  appearance  among  the  gilts  and  barrows. 
There  were  a  number  of  young  boars  in  the  herd,  but  they  were 
kept  in  a  separate  feed  lot,  some  distance  from  the  balance  of  the 
herd,  and  were  apparently  well  on  the  day  of  treatment. 

As  there  was  no  cholera  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  this 
farm,  it  was  impossible  to  secure  any  definite  history  as  to  just 
how  the  disease  had  reached  the  herd. 

The  animals  which  were  sick  at  the  time  the  farm  was  visited 
showed  the  usual  symptoms  of  hog-cholera — they  remained  in 
their  nests,  did  not  eat,  were  weak  in  the  hind  legs,  and  had  some 

31 
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diarrhea.  One  shoat  was  killed  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  post- 
mortem examination  and  making  sure  of  the  diagnosis  of  choloa. 
The  examination  of  the  internal  organs  of  this  animal  showed 
some  signs  of  hog-cholera,  but  the  findings  were  not  just  what 
could  be  called  characteristic  of  hog-cholera.  There  were  some 
red  spots  in  the  lungs,  some  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  a 
slight  congestion  of  the  liver  and  kidneys.  There  was  an  absence, 
however,  of  the  turkey-egg  spotting  of  the  kidneys.  A  few  small 
ulcers  were  found  in  the  first  part  of  the  large  bowel  or  blind  gut 

Later  history  of  this  herd  shows  that  on  October  31,  1907,  a 
postmortem  examination  was  made  of  a  100-pound  shoat  that 
had  died  that  day.  This  animal  also  showed  about  the  same  signs 
of  cholera  as  were  found  in  the  one  just  described.  In  the  last- 
mentioned  shoat  the  congestion  of  the  liver  was  more  pronounced 
and  there  were  a  number  of  well-marked  ulcers  in  the  large  bowel 
The  outbreak  was  one  apparently  of  the  chronic  rather  than  the 
acute  type  of  hog-cholera. 

Treatnu^nt  was  given  in  this  herd  on  October  22d.  Fifteen 
young  boars,  weighing  about  100  pounds,  were  each  treated  with 
20  c.c.  of  serum  plus  1  c.c.  of  virulent  blood.  Seven  yearling  boare 
roccnved  40  c.c.  of  the  same  serum  plus  1  cc.  of  the  virulent  blood. 
One  yearling  sow  also  recoivcHl  40  c.v.  of  serum  and  1  c.c.  of  virus 
blood.  Thirty  shouts,  which  varied  in  size  and  weight  from  50 
to  100  pounds,  HTCMved  20  c.c.  of  the  serum  alone. 

Five  boars,  1  old  sow,  and  8  shoat«  were  left  untreated,  to 
serve  as  checks. 

The  herd  wius  again  visited  on  October  31st  for  the  purpose 
of  making  an  insjxH'tion  and  noting  the  effect  of  the  treatment 
given.  At  this  time  it  was  found  that  most  of  the  8  check 
shoats  were  si(*k,  and  also  2  or  3  of  the  treated  pigs.  At  this 
time  one  of  the  shoats  which  had  just  died  was  opened  up  for 
purpose  of  diagnosis.  The  results  of  this  examination  have 
already  been  stated  in  the  paragraph  above.  On  this  date  there 
were  no  signs  of  the  appearance  of  the  disease  among  the  boars 
which  had  l)een  treated. 

On  November  7th  the  herd  was  again  visited.  At  this  time 
the  boars  were  still  well.  A  few  days  later  the  owner  castrated  a 
numb(T  of  them,  including  both  checks  and  treated  pigs.    Soon 
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after  being  castrated  the  disease  made  its  appearance  in  the  check 
boars  and  also  in  some  of  the  treated  animals.  Eventually  all 
the  check  boars  died  and  also  one  of  the  treated  boars.  The  old 
sow  which  was  left  as  a  check  became  sick,  and  lingered  alofag  for 
some  time,  but  finally  died.  All  of  the  check  shoats  died  except 
one.  Of  the  30  shoats  treated  by  use  of  the  serum  alone,  only 
4  died. 

In  this  experiment  the  results  are  a  little  questionable,  as  the 
virus  blood  used  was  afterward  found  to  have  been  of  rather  weak 
quality.  For  this  reason  the  animals  which  received  the  double 
treatment  in  this  case  in  reaUty  were  receiving  only  a  single  treat- 
ment, as  the  virus  injected  was  comparatively  worthless.  As  the 
disease  did  not  appear  among  the  boars  until  some  time  after 
treatment,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  protective  power  given  by 
the  serum  had  in  part  worn  off,  and  this  explains  how  these  animals 
became  sick  later  on.  However,  the  results  were  quite  satisfactory 
on  the  whole,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  untreated  boars  all  were  lost, 
while  of  the  22  treated  boars  only  1  died. 

In  this  herd  we  have  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  danger 
is  increased  by  performing  any  surgical  operation  after  adminis- 
tration of  serum.  Even  though  in  this  instance  the  castration 
was  not  done  until  two  weeks  later,  it  undoubtedly  had  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  lowering  of  the  vitality  of  the  young  boars 
to  the  point  where  they  became  susceptible  to  the  disease.  No 
ringing,  castrating,  or  other  surgical  work  should  be  done  in  the 
herd  during  the  time  when  there  is  danger  of  an  outbreak  of  chol- 
era. It  is  a  good  plan  to  wait  at  least  three  or  four  weeks  after 
the  use  of  the  double  treatment  before  doing  any  of  these  surgical 
procedures. 

We  have  in  this  herd  also  an  example  of  the  importance  of 
using  a  tested  virus  as  well  as  a  tested  serum  in  giving  the  double 
treatment.  The  results  from  the  simultaneous  treatment  are 
bound  to  be  disappointing  unless  care  is  taken  to  see  that  the 
virus  used,  as  well  as  the  serum  injected,  is  of  proper  quality.  If 
the  virus  be  worthless,  then  the  treatment  is  simply  a  serum-alone 
treatment,  and  the  protection  against  hog-cholera  will  only  last 
for  a  short  time — about  three  to  six  weeks.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  the  virulent  blood  in  this  double  treatment  that  causes 
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the  cells  of  the  animal  body  to  take  up  the  work  of  forming  germ- 
fighting  bodies,  and  if  the  virus  is  not  strong  and  active  there 
will  be  no  results  from  its  use. 

In  many  cases  where  the  manufacturer  of  a  serum  is  not  cer- 
tain as  to  the  protective  power  of  his  product  against  real  virulent 
blood,  **virus  blood"  has  been  supplied  which  was  not  virulent 
blood  at  all.  As  a  result,  the  effects  produced  were  not  what  had 
been  expected  or  desired.  It  is  in  such  cases  as  these  that  serum- 
simultaneous  treatment  has  been  followed  by  an  outbreak  of 
cholera  several  weeks  later.  In  many  cases  this  has  been  blamed 
upon  infection  of  the  premises  by  virulent  blood,  when,  as  an  actual 
matter  of  fact,  the  trouble  lies  in  the  absence  of  any  genuine  virus 
in  the  virulent  blood  used.  To  have  success  with  the  simultaneous 
method  of  treatment  it  is  equally  necessary  that  we  use  a  tested 
virus  blood  as  well  as  a  tested  protective  serum.  It  is  the  combi- 
nation of  these  two  that  produces  the  reaction  on  the  part  of  the 
tissues  which  gives  to  the  animal  the  power  of  lifelong  protection 
against  hog-cholera. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  in  this  herd  that  the  old  sow  put  up  a  very 
long  fight  against  the  disease.  This  is  usually  the  case,  and  very 
often  these  old  sows  are  able  to  fight  ofT  the  effects  of  the  disease 
and  come  through  with  a  pernianont  immunity  to  further  attacks. 
As  a  rule,  the  older  the  animal,  the  better  are  its  chances  for  re- 
covery. 

Herd  Number  Thirty. — This  herd  was  located  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  Herd  Numlx^r  10,  previously  described,  and  was  treated 
on  October  23,  1907,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  spread  of  the 
disease  from  the  infected  farm  on  which  Number  10  Herd  was 
located.  At  the  time  of  giving  the  treatment  the  animals  woe 
all  apparently  in  good  health,  and  the  entire  herd  was  treated. 

Thirty-seven  shoats,  averaging  in  weight  from  50  to  125 
pounds,  were  given  from  20  to  25  c.c.  of  serum  with  2  c.c.  of  blood 
taken  from  diseased  animals.  One  old  sow  received  40  c.c.  of  the 
serum  alone. 

The  blood  used  in  this  herd  for  virus  purposes  was  afterward 
tested  at  the  station  and  did  not  prove  very  virulent.  It  was 
perhaps  sufficiently  active  to  keep  up  stimulation  of  the  oeDs  of 
the  body  long  enough  to  cause  development  of  antibodies.   In 
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any  case,  the  results  obtained  were  good.  The  herd  passed  through 
the  balance  of  the  fall  and  winter  without  any  signs  of  sickness,  and 
protection  from  the  disease  was  apparently  complete. 

Here,  again,  we  have  an  example  of  the  undesirability  of  using 
an  imtested  virulent  blood.  The  blood  used  in  this  herd  was  not 
tested  out  until  after  it  had  been  injected.  As  it  proved  to  be 
rather  weak,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  whether  these  animals 
really  received  the  benefits  of  a  single  or  double  method  of  treat- 
ment. It  would  seem  more  likely,  however,  that  the  virus  was 
sufficiently  active  to  cause  formation  of  germ-destroying  bodies, 
as  the  protection  lasted  throughout  the  balance  of  the  season. 

Herd  number  thirty-one  of  the  experimental  series  was 
located  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  22,  Grant  Town- 
ship, Story  County,  Iowa.  This  farm  was  right  in  the  center 
of  a  widely  infected  district,  and  was  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  cholera  herds.  At  the  time  the  herd  was  visited  the  animals 
had  been  in  considerable  danger  for  some  time,  on  account  of 
the  close  proximity  of  cholera-infected  droves.  Treatment  was 
given  on  October  23,  1907.  At  this  time  all  of  the  hogs  seemed 
well  with  the  exception  of  one  old  sow.  The  principal  symptom 
in  this  old  sow  was  a  marked  diarrhea,  which  the  owner  beUeved 
to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  she  had  been  fed  with  pumpkins. 

Twenty-five  shoats,  weighing  from  60  to  100  pounds,  were 
each  given  20  c.c.  of  the  serum  plus  2  c.c.  of  blood  from  a  diseased 
animal.  Seven  old  hogs,  weighing  from  250  to  350  pounds,  were 
given  40  c.c.  each  of  the  serum  and  2  c.c.  of  the  virulent  blood. 
Twelve  sucking  pigs  received  10  c.c.  each  of  the  serum  alone. 
Four  shoats  of  various  sizes,  1  old  sow,  and  4  sucking  pigs  from 
the  same  litter  as  those  treated  were  left  untreated  to  serve  as 
checks. 

After-results  in  this  herd  showed  that  the  old  sow,  which  was 
left  as  a  check,  died  two  days  after  the  herd  was  treated.  One 
of  the  treated  shoats  also  died  four  days  after  injection.  On 
November  1st  3  of  the  checks  and  1  treated  shoat  were  sick. 
Later  the  treated  shoat  and  2  of  the  check  shoats  died.  A 
final  report  on  this  herd  showed  that  of  the  4  check  shoats, 
2  died  and  the  other  2  became  sick,  but  afterward  recovered. 
The  4  sucklings  which  were  left  as  checks  all  died,  while  all 
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In  this  case  the  final  outcome  was  not  as  favorable  as  we  have 
seen  in  a  number  of  the  other  herds  where  the  serum  or  serum  and 
virus  were  used.  However,  this  can,  in  large  measure,  be  expliuned 
in  this  herd  from  the  fact  that  the  disease  was  apparently  well 
started  in  the  herd  before  the  serum  was  first  made  use  of.  If 
the  injection  had  been  given  in  this  herd  a  few  days  earlier  there 
might  have  been  a  much  different  history  to  record.  Even  as  it 
was,  the  percentage  of  deaths  was  low  as  compared  with  what  it 
would  usually  have  been  without  the  use  of  this  method  of  treat- 
ment. 

In  this  herd  it  will  be  noted  that  the  disease  was  apparently 
of  a  quite  severe  type,  and  the  animals  appear  to  have  been  quite 
susceptible  to  the  action  of  the  disease.  This  was,  no  doubt,  in 
part  due  to  the  fact  that  this  was  a  pure-bred  herd,  and  also  to  the 
fact  that  the  gilts,  in  which  the  disease  made  its  most  severe  inroads, 
were  exceedingly  fat.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  discussing 
the  predisposing  factors  in  the  production  of  hog-cholera  it  was 
stated  that  pure-bred  animals  were  usually  of  a  more  frail  con- 
stitution and  more  susceptible  to  the  disease.  This  is  in  large  part 
due  to  the  overcare  which  these  pure-bred  herds  receive.  The 
animals  are  simply  pampered  and  force  fed  until  their  powers  of 
resistance  against  disease  are  very  much  lowered.  As  a  result, 
when  cholera  or  any  other  severe  disease  strikes  them  they  are  in 
poor  condition  to  resist,  and  fall  easy  victims  to  the  attack. 

Overfat  animals  also  are  very  liable  to  fall  early  victims  in  an 
outbreak  of  cholera.  When  hogs  are  force  fed  and  fattened  very 
rapidly  there  is  a  weakening  of  the  heart  and  muscles,  due  to  an 
overdeposit  of  fat  in  their  structure,  and,  as  a  result,  the  animal 
becomes  so  weakened  as  to  be  unable  to  fight  vigorously  against  an 
attack  of  any  disease.  These  are  all-important  elements  in  figur- 
ing the  odds  for  and  against  recovery  in  a  given  case  of  cholera, 
and  must  all  be  taken  into  consideration  in  passing  judgment  upon 
the  effects  obtained  by  treatment  by  serum  or  any  other  method. 

In  the  case  of  the  boars  of  this  herd,  which  were  kept  in  a 
separate  lot  and  were  not  directly  exposed  to  contact  with  the  sick 
animals,  the  loss  was  very  sUght.  The  disease  did,  however,  ap- 
parently reach  this  herd,  but  the  loss  was  kept  down  by  the  effects 
of  the  treatment  given.     The  results  in  this  herd  should  serve  to 
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call  our  attention  to  the  advisability  of  dividing  our  hogs  up  into 
small  droves,  rather  than  allowing  them  to  all  range  together  in 
the  one  herd.  It  is  a  little  more  inconvenient  to  handle  them  in 
two  or  three  droves,  but  the  advantages  of  this  arrangement  in  ca^e 
of  an  outbreak  of  cholera  are  so  great  that  it  would  apparently  well 
repay  for  the  additional  amount  of  care  which  would  be  necessary 
in  handling  them  in  the  separate  feed  lots. 

In  the  case  of  the  old  sow,  that  died  apparently  from  an  infec- 
tion received  during  the  administration  of  the  treatment,  we  have 
impressed  upon  our  minds  the  importance  of  the  moat  extreme 
care  in  handling  the  animals  at  time  of  treatment.  Serum  needles 
and  syringes  must  be  kept  absolutely  clean,  and  ever>'  possible 
source  of  infection  guarded  against.  Otherwise,  there  are  liound  to 
be  losses  that  could  probably  have  been  prevented.  An  occasional 
accident  of  this  nature  is  liable  to  happen  even  with  the  most 
careful  operators,  but  the  danger  is  much  increased  if  the  serum  be 
given  by  an  incompetent  man. 

Herd  Homber  Twenty-Nine. — The  twenty-ninth  of  these  ex- 
periment herds  was  located  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section 
2,  Jackson  Township,  Boone  County,  Iowa.  Boone  County  closely 
adjoins  Story  County,  but  this  herd  was  some  distance  from  the 
herds  which  have  already  been  described.  This  drove  was  also 
a  pure-bred  herd,  being  composed  of  full-blood  Chester-Whites 
of  various  ages  and  sizes. 

When  this  herd  was  first  visited  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  representatives  on  October  22,  1907,  several  of  the  shoats 
on  the  farm  were  sick.  The  disease  had  been  present  for  some 
time,  as  the  first  sick  hogs  had  been  noticed  several  days  previous. 
The  disease  made  its  first  appearance  among  the  gilts  and  barrows. 
There  were  a  number  of  young  boars  in  the  herd,  but  they  were 
kept  in  a  separate  feed  lot,  some  distance  from  the  balance  of  the 
herd,  and  were  apparently  well  on  the  day  of  treatment. 

As  there  was  no  cholera  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  this 
farm,  it  was  impossible  to  secure  any  definite  history  as  to  just 
how  the  disease  had  reached  the  herd. 

The  animab  which  were  sick  at  the  time  the  farm  was  visited 
Bhowe<i  the  usual  sjTnptoms  of  hog-cholera — they  remained  in 
their  nests,  did  not  eat,  were  weak  in  the  hind  legs,  and  had  some 
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diarrhea.  One  shoat  was  killed  for  the  purpose  of  oonductingapQiU 
mortem  examination  and  making  sure  of  the  diagncwiii  of  eholoL 
The  examinatbn  of  the  internal  organs  of  this  animal  duwed 
some  signs  of  hog-cholera,  but  the  findingB  were  not  just  wbit 
could  be  called  characteristic  of  hog-cholera.  There  were  sooid 
red  spots  in  the  lungs,  some  enlargement  of  the  spleoo,  and  a 
slight  congestion  of  the  liver  and  kidneys.  There  was  an  abeenee, 
however,  of  the  turkey-egg  spotting  of  the  kidneys.  A  few  small 
ulcers  were  found  in  the  first  part  of  the  large  bowel  or  Uind  goL 

Later  history  of  this  herd  shows  that  on  October  SI,  1907,  a 
postmortem  examination  was  made  of  a  100-pound  shoat  thit 
had  died  that  day.  This  animal  also  showed  about  the  same  8i|Bi 
of  cholera  as  were  found  in  the  one  just  described.  In  the  hit- 
mentioned  shoat  the  congestion  of  the  liver  was  more  pronoimeed 
and  there  were  a  number  of  well-marked  ulcers  in  the  large  bond 
The  outbreak  was  one  apparently  of  the  chronic  rather  than  the 
acute  type  of  hog-cholera. 

Treatment  was  given  in  this  herd  on  October  22d.  Elfteoi 
young  boars,  weighing  about  100  pounds,  were  each  treated  with 
20  c.c.  of  serum  plus  1  c.c.  of  virulent  blood.  Seven  yearling  boan 
received  40  c.c.  of  the  same  serum  plus  1  c.c.  of  the  virulent  blood. 
One  yearling  sow  also  received  40  c.c.  of  serum  and  1  c.c.  of  vini8 
blood.  Thirty  shoats,  which  varied  in  size  and  weight  from  SO 
to  100  pounds,  received  20  c.c.  of  the  scrum  alone. 

Five  boars,  1  old  sow,  and  8  shoats  were  left  untreated,  to 
serve  as  checks. 

The  herd  was  again  visited  on  October  31st  for  the  purpoie 
of  making  an  inspection  and  noting  the  effect  of  the  treatment 
given.  At  this  time  it  was  found  that  most  of  the  8  ched[ 
shoats  were  sick,  and  also  2  or  3  of  the  treated  pigs.  At  this 
time  one  of  the  shoats  which  had  just  died  was  opened  up  for 
purpose  of  diagnosis.  The  results  of  this  examinaticm  have 
already  been  stated  in  the  paragraph  above.  On  this  date  there 
were  no  signs  of  the  appearance  of  the  disease  among  the  boars 
which  had  been  treated. 

On  November  7th  the  herd  was  again  visited.  At  this  time 
the  boars  were  still  well.  A  few  days  later  the  owner  castrated  a 
number  of  them,  including  both  checks  and  treated  pig?.   Soon 
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after  being  castrated  the  disettse  made  its  appearance  in  the  check 
boars  and  also  in  some  of  the  treated  animals.  EventuaLy  all 
the  check  boars  died  and  also  one  of  the  treated  boars.  The  old 
■ow  which  was  leFt  as  a  check  became  sick,  and  lingered  along  for 
flome  time,  but  finally  died.  Alt  of  the  check  shoats  died  except 
Of  the  30  shoats  treated  by  use  of  the  serum  alone,  only 
4  died. 

In  this  experiment  the  results  arc  a  little  questionable,  as  the 
virus  blood  used  was  afterward  found  to  have  been  of  rather  weak 
quality.  For  this  reason  the  animals  which  received  the  double 
tiealment  in  this  case  in  reality  were  receiving  only  a  single  treat- 
ment, as  the  virus  injected  was  comparatively  worthless.  As  the 
disease  did  not  appear  among  the  boars  until  some  time  after 
treatment,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  protective  power  given  by 
the  serum  had  in  part  worn  off,  and  this  explains  how  these  animals 
became  sick  later  on.  However,  the  results  were  quite  satisfactory 
on  the  whole,  as  in  the  case  of  the  untreated  boars  all  were  lost, 
Wiiite  of  the  22  treated  lx>ara  only  1  died. 

In  this  herd  we  have  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  danger 
JB  increased  by  performing  any  surgical  operation  after  adminis- 
tration of  serum.  Even  though  in  this  instance  the  castration 
was  not  done  until  two  weeks  later,  it  undoubtedly  had  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  lowering  of  the  vitality  of  the  young  boara 
to  the  point  where  they  became  susceptible  to  the  disease.  No 
ringing,  castrating,  or  other  surreal  work  should  be  done  in  the 
herd  during  the  time  when  there  is  danger  of  an  outbreak  of  chol- 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  wait  at  least  three  or  four  weeks  aft«r 
the  use  of  the  double  treatment  before  doing  any  of  these  surgical 
procedures. 

We  have  in  this  herd  also  an  example  of  the  importance  of 
using  a  tested  virus  as  well  as  a  tested  scrum  in  giving  the  doul>Ie 
treatment.  The  results  from  the  simultaneous  treatment  are 
bound  to  be  disappointing  unless  care  is  taken  to  see  that  the 
▼irus  used,  as  well  as  the  serum  injected,  is  of  proper  quality.  If 
the  virus  be  worthless,  tlien  the  tn'jitment  is  simply  a  serum-alone 
treatment,  and  the  pnitection  nfiainst  hog-cholera  will  only  last 
for  a  short  lime — al)out  three  to  six  weeks.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  the  \'lrulent  bluod  in  this  double  treatment  that  causes 
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the  cells  of  the  anunal  body  to  take  up  the  work  of  forming  germ- 
fighting  bodies,  and  if  the  virus  is  not  strong  and  active  there 
will  be  no  results  from  its  use. 

In  many  cases  where  the  manufacturer  of  a  serum  is  not  cer- 
tain as  to  the  protective  power  of  his  product  against  real  virulent 
blood,  ** virus  blood"  has  been  supplied  which  was  not  virulent 
blood  at  all.  As  a  result,  the  effects  produced  were  not  what  had 
been  expected  or  desired.  It  is  in  such  cases  as  these  that  serum- 
simultaneous  treatment  has  been  followed  by  an  outbreak  of 
cholera  several  weeks  later.  In  many  cases  this  has  been  blamed 
upon  infection  of  the  premises  by  virulent  blood,  when,  as  an  actual 
matter  of  fact,  the  trouble  lies  in  the  absence  of  any  genuine  virus 
in  the  virulent  blood  used.  To  have  success  with  the  simultaneous 
method  of  treatment  it  is  equally  necessary  that  we  use  a  tested 
virus  blood  as  well  as  a  tested  protective  serum.  It  is  the  combi- 
nation of  these  two  that  produces  the  reaction  on  the  part  of  the 
tissues  which  gives  to  the  animal  the  power  of  lifelong  protection 
against  hog-cholera. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  in  this  herd  that  the  old  sow  put  up  a  very 
long  fight  against  the  disease.  This  is  usually  the  case,  and  very 
often  these  old  sows  are  able  to  fight  off  the  effects  of  the  disease 
and  come  through  with  a  permanent  immunity  to  further  attacks. 
As  a  rule,  the  older  the  animal,  the  better  are  its  chances  for  re- 
covery. 

Herd  Number  Thirty. — This  herd  was  located  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  Herd  Number  10,  previously  described,  and  was  treated 
on  October  23,  1907,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  spread  of  the 
disease  from  the  infected  farm  on  which  Number  10  Herd  was 
located.  At  the  time  of  giving  the  treatment  the  animals  were 
all  apparently  in  good  health,  and  the  entire  herd  was  treated. 

Thirty-seven  shoats,  averaging  in  weight  from  50  to  125 
pounds,  were  given  from  20  to  25  c.c.  of  serum  with  2  c.c.  of  blood 
taken  from  diseased  animals.  One  old  sow  received  40  c.c.  of  the 
serum  alone. 

The  blood  used  in  this  herd  for  virus  purposes  was  afterward 
tested  at  the  station  and  did  not  prove  very  virulent.  It  was 
perhaps  sufficiently  active  to  keep  up  stimulation  of  the  cells  of 
the  body  long  enough  to  cause  development  of  antibodies.    Id 
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any  case,  the  results  obtained  were  good.  The  herd  passed  throi^h 
the  balance  of  the  fall  and  winter  without  any  si|^s  of  sicliness,  and 
protection  from  the  disease  was  apparently  complete. 

Here,  again,  we  have  an  example  of  the  undesirability  of  using 
an  untested  virulent  blood.  The  blood  used  in  this  herd  waa  not 
tested  out  imtil  after  it  had  been  injected.  As  it  proved  to  be 
rather  weak,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  whether  these  animala 
really  received  the  benefits  of  a  single  or  double  method  of  treat- 
ment. It  would  seem  more  likely,  however,  that  the  virus  was 
Bufficiently  active  to  cause  formation  of  germ-destroying  bodies, 
as  the  protection  lasted  throughout  the  balance  of  the  season. 

Herd  number  thirty-one  of  the  experimental  series  waa 
located  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  22,  Grant  Town- 
ship, Story  County,  Iowa.  This  farm  was  right  in  the  center 
of  a  widely  infected  district,  and  was  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  cholera  herds,  At  the  time  the  herd  was  visited  the  animals 
had  been  in  considerable  danger  for  some  time,  on  account  of 
the  close  proximity  of  cholera-infected  droves.  Treatment  was 
given  on  October  23,  1907,  At  this  time  all  of  the  hogs  seemed 
well  with  the  exception  of  one  olil  sow.  The  principal  symptom 
in  this  old  sow  was  a  marked  diarrhea,  which  the  owner  believed 
to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  she  had  been  fttl  with  pumpkins. 

Twenty-five  shoats,  weighing  from  60  to  1(K)  pounds,  were 
each  given  20  c.c.  of  the  serum  plus  2  c.c.  of  blood  from  a  diseased 
animal.  Seven  old  hogs,  weighing  from  250  to  350  pounds,  were 
^ven  40  c.c.  each  of  the  scrum  and  2  c.c.  of  the  virulent  blood. 
Twelve  sucking  pigs  received  10  c.c.  each  of  the  serum  alone. 
Four  shoats  of  various  sites,  1  old  sow,  and  4  sucking  pigs  from 
the  same  litter  as  those  treated  were  left  untreated  to  serve  as 
checks. 

After-results  in  this  herd  showed  that  the  old  sow,  which  was 
left  as  a  cheek,  died  two  days  after  the  herd  was  treated.  One 
of  the  treated  shoats  also  died  four  days  after  injection.  On 
November  1st  3  of  the  checks  and  1  treated  shoat  were  sick. 
Later  the  treated  shoat  and  2  of  the  check  shoat*  died.  A 
final  report  on  this  herd  showed  that  of  the  4  check  shoats, 
2  died  and  the  other  2  became  sick,  but  afterward  recovered. 
The  4  sucklings  which  were  left  as  checks  all  died,  while  all 
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of  the  treated  sucking  pigs  lived.  The  old  sow  that  was  left 
untreated  to  serve  as  a  check  died,  as  above  noted,  while  all  of  the 
old  hogs  which  were  treated  survived.  Of  the  25  treated  shoats, 
only  2  were  lost,  the  remaining  23  showing  no  indications  of 
disease. 

The  history  of  this  herd  is  a  good  example  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  at  the  beginning  of  a  hog-cholera  outbreak.  The 
herd  described  in  this  case  had  already  been  exposed,  and  the 
animals  were  just  beginning  to  come  down  with  the  disease.  The 
hog  that  was  supposed  to  be  sick  from  eating  pumpkins  was,  in 
reality,  no  doubt  suffering  from  cholera  at  the  time.  The  disease 
was  in  course  of  development  in  the  other  animals,  and,  had  the 
serum  treatment  been  delayed  for  a  few  days  longer,  no  doubt 
the  most  of  the  herd  would  have  been  lost. 

The  time  to  get  good  results  from  the  use  of  the  serum  treat- 
ment is  right  at  the  start  of  the  disease.  After  the  disease  has 
gained  a  good  headway,  and  several  animals  are  just  about  ready 
to  die,  is  no  time  to  start  out  looking  for  serum.  If  the  single 
treatment  is  to  be  used  it  must  be  used  early,  even  while  the  dis- 
ease is  still  in  the  incubation  period.  The  better  method,  of  course, 
is  to  give  the  double  treatment  several  weeks  or  even  months 
before  the  disease  gets  into  the  herd. 

While  the  results  from  the  use  of  the  serum  have  been  good  in 
these  reported  herds,  I  do  not  believe  that  they  are  as  good  as  we 
can  now  hope  for.  In  the  first  place,  the  amount  of  serum  given 
in  these  cases  has  been  very  small — much  smaller  than  is  now 
being  used  and  recommended  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  and  the  various  state  experiment  stations. 
Especially  should  a  larger  dose  of  serum  be  used  if  the  animal 
shows  visible  symptoms  of  being  sick,  or  if  he  shows,  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  high  fever,  that  the  disease  is  coming  on.  There  is  no 
record  shown  in  these  herds  that  temperatures  were  taken,  and 
if  they  were,  no  attention  was  apparently  given  to  them  in  adjust- 
ing the  dose  of  the  serum.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  these  test-herds  were  among  the  early  experiments  with  the 
serum,  and  much  advance  has  since  been  made.  Reports  of  ex- 
periments now  being  conducted  will  no  doubt  prove  even  much 
more  favorable. 
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■        The  2  treated   shoat^   which   died   were    no  duubt   already 

P  coming  down  with  the  disease  at  the  time  that  the  treatment 

was  given,  and,  to  have  any  beneficial  effects  in  their  case,  it  would 

have  been  necessary  to  use  a  much  larger  dose  of  scrum  than  was 

here  used. 

(Herd  Number  Thirty-two. — This  herd  was  located  in  the 
southeast  quarter  of  Section  18,  Grant  Township.  Story  County. 
It  was  first  seen  and  treated  on  October  24,  1907.  These  hogs 
had  already  been  exposed  to  hog-cholera,  and  some  of  the  ani- 
mals were  at  this  time  showing  signs  of  illness.  Two  of  the 
fihoats  exhibited  well-marked  symptoms  of  hog-cholera — loss  of 
I  appetite,  remained  in  their  nests,  appeared  droopy,  and  were 
weak  in  the  hind  extremities.  The  balance  of  the  herd  still  ap- 
peared to  be  well. 

Fourteen  shoats,  which  were  of  an  average  weight  of  about 
150  pounds  each,  received  30  c.c.  of  the  serum  plus  2  c.c,  of  the 
virulent  blood.  Eight  shoats  of  the  same  weight  were  each  given 
20  c.c.  of  serum  and  2  c.c.  of  the  virus  blood.  Twenty-one  shoats, 
including  the  2  sick  ones,  ranging  in  weight  from  40  to  100  pounds 
each,  received  20  c.c.  of  the  serum  plus  2  c.c.  of  the  blood.  Nine 
shoats,  which  were  slightly  smaller  in  size,  each  received  20  c.c. 
of  the  serum  with  1  c.c.  of  the  virus  blood.  One  old  sow  weighing 
250  pounds  was  given  40  c.c.  of  the  serum  and  2  c.c.  of  virulent 
bkxxi. 

Fourteen  shoats,  which  averaged  from  40  to  150  pounds,  were 
left  untreated  to  remain  as  checks. 

When  seen  on  November  5th  the  2  pigs  that  were  sick  when 

»  treated  had  died.  The  other  treated  pigs  were  all  apparently  well. 
One  of  the  check  animals  had  died  and  12  others  were  sick.  The 
checks  continued  to  die.  until  1 1  of  the  14  were  lost.  One  of  the 
3  which  survived  was  rendered  worthless  by  the  disease  and  be- 
came a  chronic  runt.  The  other  2  recovered  and  were  in  fwrly 
good  condition. 

The  result  on  this  farm  was  ver>'  pleasing.  The  outbreak  in  the 
berd  was  genuine  cholera,  and  was  of  a  fairly  severe  type,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  death  of  all  the  check  animals  except  3.  There  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  beneficial  results  obtained  in  this  herd 
from  the  serum  treatment.     Not  one  of  the  treated  animals  was 
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lost  except  the  2  that  were  abready  sick  at  the  time  treatment 
was  given.  The  method  of  treatment  used  in  these  2  sick  ani- 
mals is  hardly  that  which  would  be  used  at  the  present  time.  If 
instead  of  a  dose  of  serum  and  virus  these  2  animals  had  received 
a  double  dose  of  senmi  alone  their  chances  for  recovery  would 
have  been  better. 

The  double  treatment  is  now  regarded  as  a  treatment  to  be  used 
only  in  animals  that  are  healthy  at  the  time  of  treatment.  The 
best  method  of  judging  this  is  by  the  use  of  the  thermometer.  A 
hog  may  be  sick  with  cholera  and  yet  show  no  signs  of  it  on  careful 
examination.  If  the  temperature  is  taken,  it  will  often  be  found  to 
be  high  for  two  or  three  days  before  the  animal  shows  the  loss  of 
appetite,  droopiness,  and  muscular  weakness  which  make  the  pic- 
ture of  fully  developed  cholera  as  seen  in  the  feed  lots  of  the  hog- 
producing  belt. 

Always  have  temperatures  taken  in  administering  hog-cholera 
serum  treatment.  If  the  animal  shows  a  normal  temperature, 
the  double  method  of  injection  should  be  used,  giving  both  serum 
and  virus.  If  the  temperature  is  elevated,  the  single  or  serum- 
alone  treatment  is  indicated.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  increase  the 
dose  in  these  cases  that  show  a  temperature,  and,  instead  of  the 
equal  amount  of  serimi  for  an  animal  of  this  weight,  give  double 
the  amount.  This  method,  if  carefully  followed,  will  result  in  a 
much  increased  percentage  of  recoveries  as  a  result  of  serum  treat- 
ment. 

Herd  Number  Thirty-three. — This  herd  also  was  located  in  the 
infected  territory  in  which  Herd  Number  Ten  was  situated.  This 
thirty-third  of  the  experimental  herds  was  located  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  Herd  Number  Ten.  The  herd  was  well  at  the 
time  the  treatment  was  given.  The  entire  herd  was  treated  in 
order  to  check  if  possible  the  spread  of  the  disease  from  the  infected 
herd  on  Farm  Number  Ten. 

Seven  spring  shoats,  of  an  average  weight  of  about  200  pounds 
each,  received  40  c.c.  of  serum.  Six  shoats  of  120  pounds,  weight 
were  each  given  30  c.c.  of  the  senmi.  The  object  of  this  experiment 
was  apparently  to  test  the  power  of  the  serum-alone  treatment  in 
the  prevention  of  cholera. 

The  results  obtained  were  very  satisfactory.    None  of  the 
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■]>rot«ctcd  animals  became  sick.     This  is  a  good  example  of  what 
wfiaa  be  done  in  preventing  spread  of  the  disease  even  with  the  single 

lethod  of  injection.  Personally,  I  am  more  favoralile  to  the  use 
Kfif  the  double  method  of  treatment  in  cases  of  this  kind.  How- 
ftfiver,  where  for  any  reason  there  is  a  prejudice  against  the  double 

lethod,  the  single  treatment  may  be  used  with  excellent  results 
Ijn  preventing  the  immediate  danger. 

The  main  disadvantage  of  the  double  treatment  lies  in  the  fact 

■that  the  protection  given  is  only  temporary  in  nature,  and  three  to 

r^  weeks  later  the  animals  are  again  unprotected,  and  must  be 

again  treated  or  they  will  contract  the  disease  if  exposure  agajn 


Herd  Number  Thirty-four. — The  thirty-fourth  herd  of  this 
aeries  was  also  an  exposed  one,  located  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Serd  Number  Ten,  and  was  treated  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  spread  of  the  disea^  to  neighlxiring  farms  from  this  infected 
This  herd  was  treated  on  October  27th,  and,  as  the  ob- 
IJect  was  to  prevent  spread  of  the  disease,  all  the  animals  on  the 
^l^ace  were  treated. 

Thirty-two  shoats,  weighing  from  60  to  100  pounds  each,  re- 
ved  20  c.c.  of  serum,  and  8  old  hogs,  weighing  from  350  to  450 
pounds  each,  received  40  c.c.  of  the  same  serum. 

In  this  case  also  the  results  were  all  that  could  be  hoped  for. 
The  entire  herd  remained  well,  and  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  this 
direction  was  checked.  We  have  had  in  the-se  herds  immediately 
surroundmg  infected  Herd  Number  Ten  an  excellent  example  of 
what  may  be  accomplished  by  prompt  action  in  an  infected  neigh- 
borhood. By  getting  right  into  the  neighborhood  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  outbreak  the  United  States  Government  ex- 
perts were  in  this  case  able  to  limit  the  disease  ahnost  to  this  one 
and  equally  good  results  can  be  obtained  by  other  competent 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  if  action  be  taken  immediately 
Uiere  is  an  outbreak  started  and  a  good  grade  of  serum  used. 

Herd  Number  Thirty-five. — The  thirty-fifth  herd  of  this  scries 
was  located  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  34,  Jaoluon 
Township.  It  was  first  visited  on  November  6,  1907,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  very  urgent  request  from  the  owner.  The  henl  con- 
aisted  of  pure-bred  Duroc-JerBey  swine  of  different  ages. 


_    perts 
Bmen 
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At  the  time  the  herd  was  visited  by  the  bureau  representatives 
one  shoat  had  ah^ady  died,  and  several  others  were  showing  char- 
acteristic symptoms  of  hog-cholera.  As  the  animals  were  all  very 
valuable,  none  of  them  were  killed  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  post- 
mortem diagnosis.  The  supply  of  serum  on  hand  at  this  time  was 
very  small  and  it  was  necessary  to  leave  a  considerable  number  of 
the  animals  untreated  as  checks.  These  checks  were  mostly  bar- 
rows and  smaller  gilts. 

Treatment  in  this  herd  was  carried  out  as  follows:  A  boar, 
weighing  about  200  pounds,  and  which  was  already  showing  symp- 
toms of  hog-cholera,  was  given  70  c.c.  of  serum  alone.  Two 
boars,  weighing  about  140  pounds  each,  both  of  which  also  showed 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  were  given  40  c.c.  each  of  the  same 
serum.  Eleven  boars,  weighing  from  100  to  200  pounds  each,  all 
probably  more  or  less  affected,  were  given  30  c.c.  each  of  the  serum. 
Two  shoats,  probably  also  infected,  received  40  c.c.  each  of  serum. 
Three  shoats,  of  an  average  weight  of  about  50  pwunds,  were  given 
20  c.c.  of  serum.  Thirty-three  shoats  of  different  weights  were 
given  30  c.c.  each  of  serum. 

One  old  sow  with  a  litter  of  young  pigs  was  given  40  c.c.  of 
serum.  Four  of  her  pigs  received  20  c.c.  each  of  the  same  serum, 
while  3  other  pigs  of  the  same  litter  were  left  untreated  as  checks. 
There  was  another  old  sow  with  a  litter  of  pigs  on  the  farm. 
Seven  of  these  pigs  were  treated  with  20  c.c.  each  of  serum.  The 
sow  herself  and  the  balance  of  her  litter  were  left  untreated  as 
checks.  Both  of  these  litters  were  about  two  months  old.  Five 
old  sows  received  50  c.c.  of  serum  alone. 

Twenty-seven  shoats  of  various  sizes  were  left  untreated  to 
serve  as  checks.  The  large  number  of  untreated  checks  left  in  this 
case  has  already  been  explained  as  due  to  the  fact  that  the  supply  of 
serum  on  hand  at  that  time  was  limited. 

The  reports  of  the  results  from  the  treatment  of  this  herd  is 
quite  interesting.  Of  the  14  boars  that  were  treated,  only  2  died. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  3  of  these  animals  showed  symptoms 
of  the  disease  at  time  of  treatment,  and  the  other  11  had  been  ex- 
posed for  several  days  and  were  no  doubt  affected.  The  one  old 
boar  that  received  the  70  c.c.  of  serum  showed  improvement  for  a 
few  days  and  then  became  worse,  finally  dying.    It  would  seem 
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probable  that  a  second  injection  with  serum  might  have  saved  this 
animal.  Several  of  the  treated  boars  showed  a%ht  symptoms  of 
the  disease  even  aft«r  treatment,  but  they  finally  mastered  the 
disease  and  recovered. 

Of  the  38  treated  shoats,  onlyS  died.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
2  of  these  showed  signs  of  probable  infection  at  the  time  of  treat- 
ment. The  old  sow  which  served  aa  a  check  became  Hck  and  died. 
The  other  old  sows  which  were  treated  remained  well.  All  of  the 
treated  sucking  pigs  in  both  litters  remained  well,  while  all  of  the 
checks  in  both  litt«rs  died,  This  was,  indeed,  a  remarkable 
showing,  and  one  which  in  itself  should  convince  even  the  most 
doubtful  that  there  is,  indeed,  something  in  the  soruiii  treatment. 

Of  the  27  untreated  shoats  left  as  checks,  all  died  but  5.  Here, 
a^ain,  we  have  a  most  striking  example  of  what  will  happen  even 
in  a  well-cared-for  herd  without  the  use  of  the  serum  treatment. 

It  will  be  noted  hi  this  herd  that  the  results  accomplished  were 
quite  a  bit  better  than  in  some  of  the  other  herds  treated  imder 
somewhat  similar  conditions.  The  explanation  of  this  is  in  part 
to  be  found,  1  think,  in  the  faet  that  larger  doses  of  serum  were  used 
ia  this  herd  than  have  been  reported  in  the  preceding  herds. 
Senim,  while  a  great  agent,  must  be  given  in  lai^e  enough  dosage 
to  combat  the  infection  present.  This  is  especially  the  case  where 
a  herd  is  being  treated  that  is  already  infected. 

It  will  be  noted  in  this  last  herd  that  the  dose  of  serum  used 
in  the  sucking  pigs  was  20  c.c.  instead  of  the  dose  of  10  c.e.  which 
had  been  used  in  a  number  of  the  other  sucking  pigs  treated.  The 
brilhancy  of  the  results  in  this  last  herd  speaks  most  eloquently 
for  the  use  of  the  larger  dose  of  serum. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  these  young  pigs  a  compara- 
tively larger  dose  of  serum  is  required  than  in  the  larger  animals. 
It  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  a  dose  of  leas  than  15  c.c.  of 
serum  should  ever  be  given.  Especially  I  do  not  believe  that  less 
that  15  c.c.  of  serum  should  be  administered  if  there  is  presence  of 
infection  in  the  herd.  The  resisting  power  of  the  body  of  these 
little  feUows  is  ver>'  wejik,  and  what  protection  they  got  is  re- 
ceived almost  entirely  from  the  serum  injected.  In  the  older  ani- 
mals there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  natural  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  tissuea  of  the  body,  and  this  allows  us  to  use  a  somewhat  

b.  1 
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smaller  amount  of  serum  in  comparison  to  size  than  is  used  in  the 
smaller  pigs. 

The  results  in  this  herd  also  offer  conclusive  proof  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  too  late  to  accomplish  a  great  amount  of  good  with 
the  serum  treatment  even  after  the  disease  has  made  its  appearance 
in  a  herd.  Use  of  the  serum  should  be  advised  even  in  infected 
herds  unless  the  animals  are  so  far  advanced  in  the  disease  as  to  be 
plainly  hopeless.  Even  in  the  cases  that  are  well  advanced  surpris- 
ing results  are  now  being  reported  by  the  use  of  large  doses  of 
serum.  In  the  case  of  valuable  pure-bred  animals  there  should  be 
no  hesitancy  in  making  use  of  the  chance  that  oflfers. 

While  working  in  Pettis  C!ounty,  Missouri,  in  the  summer  of 
1913  I  injected,  in  company  with  other  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
veterinarians,  a  sow  and  litter  of  pigs  that  were  well  advanced  with 
the  disease.  The  sow  was  very  sick,  refused  all  food,  and  was 
scarcely  able  to  stand.  The  pigs  were  also  markedly  affected,  and 
all  showed  a  high  temperature  at  time  of  injection.  In  this  case 
large  doses  of  serum  alone  were  used.  Each  of  the  little  fellows, 
weighing  about  20  pounds  each,  received  an  injection  of  30  c.c. 
of  serum,  while  the  old  sow  received  100  c.c. 

As  the  temperatures  in  these  animals  were  very  high,  Uttle  or 
no  hope  was  expressed  for  a  favorable  outcome,  the  use  of  the 
serum  in  this  case  being  purely  an  experiment.  The  results  ob- 
tained, however,  were  most  surprising.  Only  one  of  the  pigs  died 
after  receiving  treatment.  The  old  sow  and  the  balance  of  the 
litter  made  a  brilliant  recovery,  and  were  unquestionably  saved  by 
the  large  doses  of  serum  that  they  had  received. 

Herd  Nimiber  Thirty-six. — This  herd  was  located  in  the 
northeast  quarter  of  Section  8,  Grant  Township,  and  when  first 
seen  on  November  8,  1907,  was  thought  to  be  infected  w^ith  hog- 
cholera.  One  old  sow  in  the  herd  showed  symptoms  resembling 
those  of  cholera  at  the  time  the  fijst  inspection  was  made.  As 
it  was  regarded  as  probable  that  the  disease  already  existed  in 
the  herd,  serum  alone  was  used. 

Foujr  old  sows  were  each  given  40  c.c.  of  the  serum.  Seven 
young  boars,  each  weighing  about  150  pounds,  were  injected  with 
20  c.c.  each  of  serum,  and  3  shoats  of  larger  size  were  given  30  c.c. 
each.    The  old  sow  which  was  sick  and  a  number  of  shoats  of 
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various  sizes  were  left  untreated  to  serve  as  checks.  The  old 
sow  finally  recovered,  and,  as  there  was  no  further  sickness  either 
among  the  treated  or  (^treated  animals,  it  must  be  concluded  that 
hog-cholera  cUd  not  really  exist  in  the  herd. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  fact  that  not  every  disease  of 
hogs  showing  loss  of  appetite,  droopiness,  and  cough  or  diarrhea 
is  hog-cholera.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  in  over  90  per 
cent,  of  such  cases  hog-cholera  will  be  found  to  be  the  correct 
diagnosis,  and  so  seldom  is  any  other  disease  present  that  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  administer  the  scrum  at  once,  without  waiting 
for  an  animal  to  die  in  order  to  make  sure  of  the  diagnnsis. 
If  the  disease  is  not  cholera,  no  damage  will  be  done  by  giving 
the  serum,  and  if  cholera  is  really  present  every  hour  that  the 
adjninist ration  of  serum  is  delayed  just  means  that  much  of  an 
increa.se  in  the  number  of  animals  that  cannot  be  saved. 

There  is  a  little  subsequent  history  attached  to  this  last- 
mentioned  herd  that  is  of  particular  interest.  The  owner  of  these 
animals  sold  them  at  pubUc  sale  theiollowing  spring,  and  some  of 
them  were  purchased  by  a  man  who  had  had  hog-cholera  on  his 
farm.  These  animals  were  taken  home  and  placed  in  the  infected 
fe«i  lots,  where  they  very  promptly  contracted  hog-cholera  anil 
died. 

This  gives  us  again  an  example  of  the  fact  that  the  protection 
given  by  the  administration  of  the  serum  alone  is  only  temporarj'. 
It  is  only  when  the  virus  b  used,  or  when  it  is  already  present  in 
the  animal  at  time  of  injection,  that  a  peniianont  immunity  is  ob- 
tained. The  great  advantage  of  the  double  method  of  treatment 
li(s  in  this  very  fact,  that  the  animala  after  treatment  can  be  re- 
moved to  another  farm  where  hog-cholera  is  present,  or  has  been 
present,  and  can  Ixi  placed  in  the  disea-se-infected  feed  lots  without 
danger.  If  they  have  been  double  treated  with  a  virulent  virus 
blood  there  is  no  danger,  as  the  protection  derived  from  this  treat- 
ment lasts  as  long  as  the  animals  live.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
single  treatment  is  used,  and  months  afterward  the  animals  are 
moved  to  an  infected  feed  lot,  sickness  and  death  are  sure  to 
follow. 

Henl  Number  Thirty-seven. — The  thirty-seventh  hen!  treated 
in  the  series  was  located  in  Section  21,  Washington  Township. 
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This  herd  was  within  a  half  mile  of  an  infected  farm,  but  all  the 
animals  were  apparently  well  when  first  seen.  The  date  of  treat- 
ment on  this  farm  was  November  7,  1907.  The  herd  was  made 
up  of  pure-bred  Berkshires  of  various  ages  and  sizes. 

In  this  herd  12  shoats,  which  averaged  in  weight  from  125  to 
200  pounds,  were  each  given  30  c.c.  of  serum  with  an  accompanying 
dose  of  1  c.c.  of  virulent  blood.  One  shoat,  weighing  100  pounds, 
was  given  20  c.c.  of  serum  with  1  c.c.  of  virulent  blood.  Three 
fall  pigs,  each  weighing  about  25  pounds,  were  given  20  c.c.  each 
of  serum  alone.  Five  small  sucking  pigs  received  10  c.c.  each  of 
serum  alone.  One  old  boar  was  given  60  c.c.  of  serum  plus  1  c.c. 
of  virulent  blood.  Two  old  sows  received  50  c.c.  of  serum  plus  1 
c.c.  of  virulent  blood.  Another  group  of  4  old  sows  received  40  c.c. 
each  of  serum  and  1  c.c.  of  virulent  blood. 

Two  shoats,  weighing  about  150  pounds  each,  were  left  un- 
treated to  serve  as  checks.  It  was  the  intention  to  later  on  expose 
these  checks,  with  part  of  the  treated  animals,  on  some  nearby 
infected  farm.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  large 
amount  of  other  work  to  be  done  by  the  limited  force  then  attached 
to  the  Bureau  Station  at  Ames  it  was  impossible  to  carry  out  this 
last  part  of  the  experiment. 

The  later  history  of  this  herd  shows  that  neither  the  untreated 
checks  nor  the  treated  animals  became  sick.  From  this  report  it 
must  be  concluded  that  cholera  infection  did  not  reach  this  par- 
ticular farm  from  the  adjoining  sick  herds.  The  experiment,  how- 
ever, is  of  interest,  in  that  it  givers  another  illustration  of  the  use  of 
the  double  treatment  in  part  of  a  herd  without  producing  anj'  bad 
effects  in  the  treated  or  untreated  swine.  The  animals  that 
received  the  dose  of  1  c.c.  of  virulent  blood,  in  connection  with  a 
proper  dose  of  protective  serum,  showed  no  ill  effects  from  their 
treatment.  Not  only  this,  but  they  were  left  in  the  feed  lot  with 
single-treated  and  untreated  animals  without  producing  any 
cholera  in  them.  This  again  offers  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  use  of 
the  simultaneous  or  double  method  is  safe.  With  a  proper  dose  of 
a  tested  serum  there  should  be  no  bad  effects  in  the  herds  that 
receive  the  double  injection.  These  same  hogs  may  be  left  in  the 
feed  lots  with  unprotected  animals  without  any  danger  of  infec- 
tion from  this  source.    Of  course,  infection  may  reach  the  feed 
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I  lot  from  other  sources,  in  which  cases  the  unprotected  auiniiUs 
would  naturally  fall  victims. 
These  experiments  aeem  to  offer  a  suggestion,  at  least,  that  the 
virus  which  is  injected  into  the  body  of  the  hog  in  ^ving  the  simul- 
taneous treatment  must  be  so  acted  upon  by  the  tissue  cells  of  the 
injet'ted  animal  and  the  protective  bodies  of  the  serum  as  to  neu- 
tralize entirely  its  disease-producing  qualities.  As  a  result,  when 
it  leaves  the  body  of  the  hog  so  treated  it  is  no  longer  a  disease- 
producing  virus,  but  is,  instead,  a  neutral  substance,  entirely  in- 
capable of  producing  harm.  It  has  worn  out  its  disease-prod ucii^ 
powers  in  the  battle  against  the  cells  of  the  animal  it  sought  to 
attack  and  is  now  hannless. 

It  is  possible  that  in  some  herds  hogs  are  found  that  are  more 
susceptible  to  the  effects  of  the  cholera  germ,  and  who  may  suffer 
mild  symptoms  of  hog-cholera  even  when  given  an  average  pro- 
tective dose  of  serum  in  connection  with  the  virus.  These  animals 
are  so  easily  influenced  by  cholera  virus  that  they  need  more  than 
the  ordinary  amount  of  protection.  These  same  cases  of  mild 
cholera  may  discharge  disease-producing  germs  in  their  urine  and 
feces,  and  miglit  infect  a  feed  lot  so  as  to  cause  an  outbreak 
of  cholera  in  unprotected  animals.  Such  cases  are  very  infre- 
quent, and  especially  so  if  a  liberal  dose  of  a  powerful  serum 
is  used. 

Herd  Number  Thirty-eight.^ — This  herd  was  located  in  the 
southwest  quarter  of  Section  26,  Franklin  Township,  The  animals 
of  this  herd  were  all  pure-bred  Duroc-Jerseys,  and  consbt«d  of 
_  old  hogs  and  springe  shoats  of  various  Hizea.  When  treated  the 
lals  were  all  in  apparently  good  health.  Treatment  waa  given 
»  November  9,  1907. 
There  were  31  spring  pits  in  this  herd,  weighing  on  an  average 
1  !00  to  200  pounds.  These  each  received  from  30  to  40  c.c,  of 
■um,  in  acconlance  with  their  weight,  and  an  accompanying 
"injection  of  1  c.c.  of  virulent  blood.  Sixteen  young  boars  from  the 
■une  litters,  and  wei):hing  about  the  -lame  bh  the  gilts  just  men- 
tioned, were  treated  with  the  some  size  dose  of  serum  and  a  1-c.c. 
L  injection  of  virus.  One  old  boar  was  injected  with  50  c.c.  of  serum 
land  a  I-c.c.  dose  of  virus  blood.  Sixteen  old  sows,  weighing  from 
0  to  400  pounds  each,  were  injected  with  60  c.c.  of  serimi  and  I 
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pens,  but  not  a  single  instance  was  reported  in  which  any  of  them 
afterward  became  sick. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  experiments  reported,  and 
the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  it  are  many: 

In  the  first  place,  it  shows  again  conclusively  that  1  c.c.  of 
virulent  blood  can  be  injected  into  the  body  of  a  susceptible  animal 
without  any  danger,  if  accompanied  by  a  proper  dose  of  a  potent 
■enim.  There  is  absolutely  no  danger  of  producing  cholera  in  this 
manner  if  the  serum  used  has  been  properly  checked  against  the 
virus  and  proved  to  have  protective  power  sufficient  to  neutralise 
the  disease-producing  bodies  in  the  virus. 

Second,  it  is  shown  in  this  experiment  that  when  the  treated 
animals  were  placed  in  the  same  feed  lots  and  ranges  with  15  un- 
treated shoats  there  was  no  development  of  the  disease  in  these 
animals.  The  period  of  four  weeks  which  passed  between  injection 
of  the  treated  animals  and  the  development  of  the  first  signs  of 
sickness  in  the  check  shoat  is  entirely  too  long  for  the  average  case 
of  cholera.  It  can  be  said,  with  extreme  positiveness,  that  this 
outbreak  in  the  check  shoats  did  not  appear  as  a  result  of  associa- 
tkm  with  the  treated  animals. 

Very  interesting,  indeed,  is  the  third  pwint  in  this  instructive 
experiment:  The  young  boar  that  had  apparently  entirely  re- 
covered from  a  mild  attack  of  cholera  proves  capable  of  infecting 
the  new  herd  into  which  he  is  introduced.  This  again  serves  to 
illustrate  the  fact  that  animals  that  have  even  apparently  recovered 
from  cholera  are  unsafe  to  add  to  a  susceptible  herd,  unless  that 
herd  be  first  protected  by  serum  or  serum-simultaneous  treatment. 
It  seems  that  the  hog  which  passes  through  what  appears  to  be  a 
mild  attack  of  the  disease  is  even  more  dangerous  than  the  one 
that  has  the  disease  in  the  more  severe  form.  The  incubation  pe- 
riod of  eight  days  which  passed  between  the  purchase  of  this  boar 
and  the  first  signs  of  sickness  in  the  checks  more  closely  corre- 
sponds to  the  average  incubation  period  of  hog-cholera,  and  there 
can  be  but  httle  doubt  that  this  is  the  source  of  the  infection  in  this 
hefd. 

The  results  in  the  treated  animals,  in  the  face  of  an  outbreak 
cf  the  disease,  is  a  fourth  point  of  extreme  interest  to  be  derived 
from  the  experiment  in  this  herd.    With  an  unquestionable  out- 
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c.c.  of  virulent  blood.    Thirteen  spring  barrows  were  left  untreated 
to  serve  as  checks. 

The  final  outcome  of  the  experiment  in  this  herd  is,  indeed,  most 
interesting.  The  treated  gilts  and  the  untreated  barrows  renudned 
in  the  same  feed  lot  for  nearly  a  month,  and  none  of  them  showed 
any  signs  of  disease.  The  last  week  in  November  the  owner  of  the 
herd  purchased  a  young  boar  from  the  farm  on  which  Herd  Number 
Thirty-five  of  this  series  was  located.  This  boar  had  passed  through 
a  mild  attack  of  cholera,  but  was  apparently  entirely  well.  He  was 
carefully  dipped  in  a  disinfectant  solution  and  placed  in  a  pen  im- 
mediately adjoining  the  untreated  checks.  Eight  day^s  after  his 
arrival  on  the  premises  one  of  the  check  shoats  was  sick.  This 
animal  showed  the  usual  symptoms  of  an  attack  of  cholera — ^lossof 
appetite,  dulness,  inactivity,  muscular  weakness,  and  staggering 
gait.  On  December  7th  this  sick  shoat  died  and  the  body  was 
opened  up  to  make  sure  of  the  cause  of  death.  The  findings  were 
those  commonly  met  with  in  hog-cholera.  The  spleen  was  swollen 
and  dark  in  color,  the  Uver  was  congested  and  enlarged,  the  kidneys 
swollen,  softened,  and  spotted  with  the  typical  dark-red  dots.  In 
a  few  days  2  more  of  the  checks  were  noted  to  be  off  feed,  and  the 
owner,  fearing  that  he  would  lose  the  entire  bunch  of  barrows,  sold 
the  remaining  healthy  10  for  immediate  slaughter.  The  2  that 
were  sick  at  this  time  soon  died. 

During  the  entire  time  the  35  treated  shoats  were  right  in  the 
same  pen  with  the  sick  animals,  and  not  one  of  them  showed 
the  least  evidence  of  being  sick.  There  can  be  no  question 
but  what  they  were  repeatedly  exposed  to  the  infectious  dis- 
charges from  the  sick  shoats  that  died,  but  the  protection  given 
by  the  double  treatment  was  so  complete  as  to  entirely  safeguard 
them. 

On  December  4th,  of  this  same  year,  the  owner  of  the  herd  held 
a  public  sale,  at  which  he  disposed  of  a  number  of  these  treated 
animals.  He  advertised  them  as  "vaccinated"  hogs,  and  on  the 
day  of  sale  they  were  guaranteed  against  taking  hog-cholera  for  a 
period  of  two  months  after  removal  from  the  premises.  Many  of 
these  treated  hogs  were  purchased  by  farmers  whose  herds  had  been 
entirely  cleaned  out  by  cholera  during  the  past  fall.  They  were 
taken  to  these  infected  farms  and  placed  in  the  disease-bearing 
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pena,  but  not  a  single  instance  was  reported  in  which  any  of  them 
afterward  became  sick. 

This  b  one  of  the  most  interesting  experiments  reported,  and 
the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  it  are  many: 

In  the  first  place,  it  shows  again  conclusively  that  1  c.c.  of 
virulent  blood  can  be  injected  into  the  body  of  a  susceptible  animal 
without  any  danger,  if  accompanied  by  a  proper  doae  of  a  potent 
serum.  There  is  absolutely  no  danger  of  producing  cholera  in  this 
manner  if  the  seriun  used  has  been  properly  checked  against  the 
virus  and  proved  to  have  protective  jxjwer  sufficient  to  neutralize 
the  disease-producing  bodies  in  the  virus. 

Second,  it  is  shown  in  this  experiment  that  when  the  treated 
animals  were  placed  in  the  same  feed  lots  and  ranges  with  15  un- 
treated shoats  there  was  no  development  of  the  disease  in  these 
animals.  The  period  of  four  weeks  which  passed  between  injection 
of  the  treated  animals  and  the  development  of  the  first  signs  of 
sickness  in  the  check  sboat  is  entirely  too  long  for  the  average  case 
of  cholera.  It  can  be  said,  with  extreme  positiveness,  that  this 
outbreak  in  the  check  shoats  did  not  appear  as  a  result  of  associa- 
tion with  the  treated  animals. 

Very  interesting,  indeed,  is  the  third  point  in  this  instructive 
experiment:  The  young  boar  that  had  apparently  entirely  re- 
covered from  a  mild  attack  of  cholera  proves  capable  of  infecting 
the  new  herd  into  which  he  is  introduced.  This  again  serves  to 
illustrate  the  fact  that  animals  that  have  even  apparently  recovered 
from  cholera  are  unsafe  to  add  to  a  susceptible  hertl,  unless  that 
herd  be  first  protected  by  serum  or  serum-simultaneous  treatment. 
It  seems  that  the  hog  which  passes  through  what  appears  to  be  a 
mild  attack  of  the  disease  ia  even  more  dangerous  than  the  one 
that  has  the  disease  in  the  more  severe  form.  The  incubation  pe- 
riod of  eight  days  which  passed  between  the  purchase  of  this  boar 
and  the  first  signs  of  sickness  in  the  checks  more  closely  corre- 
sponds to  the  average  incubation  period  of  hog-cholera,  and  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  source  of  the  infection  in  this 
herd. 

The  results  in  the  treated  animals,  in  the  face  of  an  outbreak 
of  the  disease,  is  a  fourth  point  of  extreme  interest  U}  be  derived 
from  the  experiment  in  this  herd.     With  an  unquestionable  out- 
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Ineak  of  hog-cholera  in  the  check  shoats  kept  in  the  Bame  pemrith 
them,  those  treated  hogs  remained  well,  and  not  even  oneoftlMB 
was  found  to  be  off  feed  at  any  time.  The  outbreak  in  the  cheda 
did  not  occur  until  over  a  month  after  treatment  was  gtven.  Tha 
serves  to  show  that  the  protection  given  l^  the  BtmuHaneooi 
method  lasts  for  a  long  period,  and  is  not  merely  a  tempoiaiy  gae- 
as  in  the  case  of  the  single  treatment.  Had  these  shoats  been^ret 
the  serum-alone  method  it  b  quite  likely  that  the  proteetioiiimiikl 
have  run  out  in  several  of  them  by  this  time,  and  the  disease  vodd 
have  in  this  event  made  its  appearance  in  the  treated  as  wdl  uthe 
untreated  portion  of  the  herd. 

Any  further  proof  that  might  be  lacking  as  to  the  eflSdnqf 
of  the  simultaneous  injection  in  this  case  is  given  by  the  aA»- 
results,  when  hogs  from  this  farm  were  purchased  at  public  mk 
and  taken  to  other  infected  feed  lots  and  put  in  pens  where  hop 
had  recently  died  with  cholera,  and  in  some  cases,  no  dooki, 
with  s^nitnftla  that  Were  at  the  time  suffering  from  the  disene. 
In  not  one  of  these  eases  did  the  treatment  prove  ineffeeimi 
Not  one  of  the  hogs  so  exposed  took  the  disease!  This,  even  thoii^ 
over  two  months  had  elapsed  since  the  injections  were  made. 
More  convincing  proof  could  hardly  be  offered  than  that  shown  in 
this  ease.  The  simultaneous  treatment  produced  absolutdy  no 
ill  effects  in  this  herd,  and  it  conferred  upon  the  treated  shoats  i 
complete  and  permanent  protection  against  the  germs  of  ho|> 
cholera. 

Ek^ually  good  results  can  and  will  be  obtained  in  other  henb 
when  a  pure  virus  and  a  tested  scnun  are  used.  The  underiying 
basis  of  the  treatment  is  sound.  Its  principles  have  been  repeit- 
edly  proved,  and  it  only  remains  to  make  sure  that  the  mateiiih 
used 'are  correct.  Beneficial  results  are  bound  to  follow  if  then 
precautions  are  taken. 

Herd  Number  Thirty-Nine. — ^The  farm  on  which  this  tot 
herd  was  located  was  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  Sectkm  1% 
Jackson  Township.  The  animals  were  first  seen  on  November  13, 
1907,  and  at  this  time  2  old  sows  and  several  shoats  were  quite 
sick.  One  of  the  sick  shoats  was  killed  and  opened  up  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  positive  diagnosis.  The  findings  were  thoee 
of  hog-cholera,  but  were  not  as  marked  as  thoee  often  seen  in  a 
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of  the  acute  form  of  the  disease.  The  sick  and  well  animals 
bad  all  been  running  together,  and  all  the  herd  was  exposed,  with 
the  exception  of  5  inule  shoats  that  had  been  kept  confined  in 
A  hog-shed  removed  from  the  balance  of  the  drove. 

There  were  28  ahoata  in  the  herd  that  would  weigh  between 
100  and  150  pounds.  These  ha<l  all  been  exposed  to  the  disease, 
and  each  was  given  40  to  50  cc,  of  the  serum  alone.  One  shoat 
that  was  quiUs  aiek  received  80  cc.  of  serum.  The  5  boars  that 
had  not  been  exposed  directly  to  the  sick  animals  were  each  given 
50  cc.  of  serum.  These  boars  weighed  about  175  pounds  each. 
One  old  sow  that  was  sick  at  the  time  of  treatment  was  injected 
with  100  cc,  of  serum.  Another  old  sow  that  was  sick  did  not 
receive  treatment.  Ten  shoats  of  various  ages  and  sizes  were 
left  UDtreat«d  to  serve  aa  checks. 

Final  report  on  this  herd  showed  that  3  of  the  treated  animals, 
including  the  sick  shoat  which  received  80  cc.  of  serum,  died. 
The  balance  of  the  treated  animals  all  survived,  and  appeared  to 
be  thrifty  and  well  on  last  inspetrtion.  All  of  the  untreated  checks 
died  except  2.  One  of  these  did  not  become  sick;  the  other  one 
poBsed  through  an  attack  of  the  disease,  but  was  left  stunted  and 


Results  from  the  use  of  serum  in  this  herd  are  very  encouraging. 
Here  the  outbreak  was  already  under  good  headway,  and  if  tem- 
peratures had  been  taken  a  large  percentage  of  the  treated  animals 
would  no  doubt  have  Ijeen  found  sick  at  the  time  of  injection. 
\'Sd  spite  of  this  fact,  only  3  died  after  the  treatment  was  given, 
id  one  of  these  was  in  an  almost  dying  condition  when  given  the 
.ferge  dose  of  serum.  The  old  sow  that  received  100  cc  of  serum 
was  among  those  that  recovered.  The  postmortem  findings 
were  not  those  of  an  acute  form  of  the  disease,  but  the  fact  that 
all  but  2  of  the  checks  died  is  good  evidence  that  the  losses 
would  have  been  very  much  higher  without  the  use  of  serum. 
In  the  case  of  the  one  untreated  check  that  did  not  take  the 
we  have  another  example  of  those  occasional  cases  of 
I'Baturat  immunity  that  are  met  with.  Frequently  during  an  out- 
llireak  on  a  fann  one,  two  or  more  of  the  hogs  will  be  able  to  fight 
>nff  the  germs  and  keep  well. 
I       The  5  boar^  that  were  injected  did  not  afterward  become  dck, 
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smaller  amount  of  serum  in  comparison  to  size  than  is  used  in  the 
smaller  pigs. 

The  results  in  this  herd  also  offer  conclusive  proof  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  too  late  to  accomplish  a  great  amount  of  good  with 
the  serum  treatment  even  after  the  disease  has  made  its  appearance 
in  a  herd.  Use  of  the  serum  should  be  advised  even  in  infected 
herds  unless  the  animals  are  so  far  advanced  in  the  disease  as  to  be 
plainly  hopeless.  Even  in  the  cases  that  are  well  advanced  surpris- 
ing results  are  now  being  reported  by  the  use  of  large  doses  of 
serum.  In  the  case  of  valuable  pure-bred  animals  there  should  be 
no  hesitancy  in  making  use  of  the  chance  that  offers. 

While  working  in  Pettis  County,  Missouri,  in  the  summer  of 
1913  I  injected,  in  company  with  other  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
veterinarians,  a  sow  and  litter  of  pigs  that  were  well  advanced  with 
the  disease.  The  sow  was  very  sick,  refused  all  food,  and  was 
scarcely  able  to  stand.  The  pigs  were  also  markedly  affected,  and 
all  showed  a  high  temperature  at  time  of  injection.  In  this  case 
large  doses  of  serum  alone  were  used.  Each  of  the  little  fellows, 
weighing  about  20  pounds  each,  received  an  injection  of  30  c.c. 
of  serum,  while  the  old  sow  received  100  c.c. 

As  the  temperatures  in  these  animals  were  very  high,  Uttle  or 
no  hope  was  expressed  for  a  favorable  outcome,  the  use  of  the 
serum  in  this  case  being  purely  an  experiment.  The  results  ob- 
tained, however,  were  most  surprising.  Only  one  of  the  pigs  died 
after  receiving  treatment.  The  old  sow  and  the  balance  of  the 
litter  made  a  brilliant  recovery,  and  were  unquestionably  saved  by 
the  large  doses  of  serum  that  they  had  received. 

Herd  Nimiber  Thirty-six. — This  herd  was  located  in  the 
northeast  quarter  of  Section  8,  Grant  Township,  and  when  first 
seen  on  November  8,  1907,  was  thought  to  be  infected  with  hog- 
cholera.  One  old  sow  in  the  herd  showed  symptoms  resembling 
those  of  cholera  at  the  time  the  first  inspection  was  made.  As 
it  was  regarded  as  probable  that  the  disease  already  existed  in 
the  herd,  serum  alone  was  used. 

Foujr  old  sows  were  each  given  40  c.c.  of  the  serum.  Seven 
young  boars,  each  weighing  about  150  pounds,  were  injected  with 
20  c.c.  each  of  serum,  and  3  shoats  of  larger  size  were  given  30  c.c. 
each.    The  old  sow  which  was  sick  and  a  number  of  shoats  of 
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various  sizes  were  left  untreated  to  serve  as  checks.  The  old 
eow  finally  recovered,  and,  as  there  was  no  further  sicknesa  either 
among  the  treated  or  untreated  animals,  it  must  be  concluded  that 
hog-cholera  did  not  really  exist  in  the  herd. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  fact  that  not  every  disease  of 
hogs  showing  loss  of  appetite,  droopincsa,  and  cough  or  diarrhea 
is  hog-cholera.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  in  over  90  per 
cent,  of  such  cases  hog-cholera  will  be  found  to  be  the  correct 
<Uagnosis,  and  so  seldom  is  any  other  disease  present  that  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  administer  the  serum  at  once,  without  waiting 
for  an  animal  to  die  in  order  to  make  sure  of  the  diagnosis. 
If  the  disease  is  not  cholera,  no  damage  will  be  done  by  giving 
the  senmi,  and  if  cholera  is  really  present  every  hour  that  the 
administration  of  serum  is  delayed  just  means  that  much  of  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  animals  that  cannot  be  saved. 

There  is  a  little  subsequent  history  attached  to  this  last^ 
mentioned  herd  that  is  of  particular  mterest.  The  owner  of  these 
animals  sold  them  at  public  sale  the  following  spring,  and  some  of 
ihem  were  purchased  by  a  man  who  had  had  hog-cholera  on  his 
farm.  These  animnls  were  taken  home  and  placed  in  the  infected 
feed  lots,  where  they  very  promptly  contracted  hog-cholera  and 
died. 

This  gives  us  again  an  example  of  the  fact  that  the  protection 
pven  by  the  adminiatration  of  the  serum  alone  is  only  temporary. 
It  is  only  when  the  virus  is  used,  or  when  it  is  already  present  in 
the  animal  at  time  of  injection,  that  a  permanent  immunity  is  ob- 
lainc<l.  The  great  advantage  of  the  double  method  of  treatment 
lies  in  this  very  fact,  that  the  animals  after  treatment  can  be  re- 
moved to  another  farm  where  hog-cholera  is  present,  or  has  been 
present,  and  can  be  placed  in  the  disease-infected  feed  lots  without 
danger.  If  they  have  been  double  treated  with  a  virulent  virus 
blood  there  is  no  danger,  as  the  protection  derived  from  this  treat- 
ment lasts  as  long  as  the  animals  live.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
single  treatment  is  used,  and  months  afterward  the  animab  are 
moved  to  an  infected  feed  lot,  sickness  and  death  are  sure  to 
follow. 

Herd  Number  Thirty-seven, — The  thirty-seventh  herd  treated 
in  the  aeries  was  located  in  Section  21,  Washington  Township. 
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somewhat  smaller  than  these,  was  injected  with  50  c.c.  Thirty- 
six  spring  gilts,  averaging  about  200  pounds,  received  50  c.c.  each. 
Twenty  fall  pigs,  that  would  weigh  from  25  to  30  pounds,  were 
given  20  c.c.  each. 

Six  spring  boars,  averaging  about  175  pounds  each  in  wei^t, 
1  old  sow,  4  of  the  200-pound  spring  gilts,  and  30  of  the  fall 
pigs  were  left  untreated  to  serve  as  checks. 

Final  reports  on  this  herd  show  most  positive  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  use  of  serum  in  a  herd  even  after  hog-cholera  has  made 
its  appearance.  The  disease  had  already  been  present  on  this 
farm  several  days  when  the  treatment  was  given,  and  one  hog  had 
already  died.  If  temperatures  had  been  taken  at  the  time  of 
injection  it  is  highly  probable  that  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  hop 
treated  would  have  shown  a  high  temperature.  In  spite  of  this  fact, 
the  official  report  on  the  herd  shows  that  only  4  of  the  treated 
gilts  and  3  of  the  fall  pigs  died.  Two  other  treated  gilts  showed 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  but  recovered.  The  balance  of  the 
treated  animals  remained  well  and  in  perfect  condition. 

This  in  itself  is  a  very  pleasing  statement,  but  it  is  made  much 
the  more  noteworthy  when  wo  consider  the  outcome  in  the  un- 
treated checks.  All  of  the  30  fall  pigs  left  untreated  died.  Four 
of  the  6  boars  died,  so  also  did  the  old  vsow  and  2  of  the  4  gilts. 
The  other  2  gilts  sickened,  but  recovered. 

More  convincing  proof  of  the  value  of  hog-cholera  serum  as  a 
method  of  treatment  for  cholera  could  hardly  be  asked.  This 
report  would  be  the  more  positive  in  its  assurance  if  the  tem- 
peratures of  the  treated  hogs  had  been  recorded.  They  would 
unquestionably  have  shown  that  a  large  number  of  these  animals 
were  sick  on  the  day  of  injection.  It  was  due  to  the  serum  alone 
that  the  death-rate  was  held  down  to  practically  nothing  as  com- 
pared with  that  in  the  hogs  that  received  no  seriun. 

Hog-cholera  serum  we  will  find,  the  more  we  experiment  with 
it,  is  not  only  a  preventive  for  cholera,  but  it  will  also  save  thou- 
sands of  cases  even  after  the  disease  has  made  its  appearance 
among  the  herd.  At  the  first  sign  of  cholera,  get  a  man  with  a 
reliable  serum  on  the  farm  and  have  every  hog  treated.  Those 
that  show  a  high  temperature  to  receive  serum  alone,  while  those 
that  do  not  show  any  fever  may  well  be  given  the  simultaneous 
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injection.  This  will  save  nearly  every  one  of  the  animals,  even 
those  that  show  a  high  temperature  being  saved  in  the  majority 
of  cases. 

This  outbreak  gives  again  a  warning  of  the  danger  which  is 
associated  with  the  bringing  of  hogs  from  a  strange  farm  and  plac- 
ing them  with  the  home  herd.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
they  come  from  a  pure-bred  farm  or  not,  every  new  hog  brought 
on  the  place  should  be  kept  separate  from  the  balance  of  the  herd 
for  at  least  twenty-one,  and  preferably  thirty,  days  to  make  sure 
that  he  is  not  suffering  from  cholera  or  some  other  disease  which 
might  be  transmitted  to  the  balance  of  the  drove. 

The  extremely  high  death-rate  in  the  untreated  check  pigs  of 
this  lot  again  shows  that  cholera  is  very  severe  and  fatal  in  young 
animals.  The  severity  of  the  outbreak  among  all  the  animals 
attacked  on  this  farm  would  seem  to  offer  further  proof  that 
pure-bred  hogs  are  perhaps  less  resistant  to  cholera  than  some  of 
the  grade  stock. 

Herd  Number  Forty-three. — This  herd  was  located  in  an 
adjoining  farm  to  Herd  32,  and  very  likely  became  infected  from 
the  animals  of  this  herd.  At  the  time  of  the  first  inspection  by  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  veterinarians  there  were  3  of  the 
shoats  sick.  The  one  that  appeared  the  sickest  of  the  3  was 
slaughtered,  and  a  postmortem  examination  made  to  make  posi- 
tive the  diagnosis  of  cholera.  The  usual  signs  of  cholera  were 
found,  including  swollen,  discolored  lymph-glands,  turkey-egg 
spotted  kidneys,  spotting  of  the  lungs,  and  swollen,  engorged 
spleen. 

In  handUng  this  herd  60  c.c.  of  serum  was  injected  in  4  old  sows. 
Twenty-four  gilts,  that  would  average  from  100  to  125  pounds  in 
weight  each,  received  40  c.c.  of  serum.  Eight  barrows  of  the  same 
litters  as  the  gilts  received  the  same  size  dose  of  senun.  Five  pigs 
of  an  early  fall  Utter  were  each  injected  with  30  c.c.  of  serum. 
Fifteen  pigs  of  various  sizes  and  weights  were  left  to  serve  as 
checks. 

In  this  herd,  again,  the  final  report  gives  striking  proof  of  the 
eflBciency  of  serum  as  a  means  of  combating  hog-cholera  even  after 
the  disease  has  made  its  appearance  in  the  herd.  Only  3  of  the  41 
animals  that  received  the  serum  died.    Within  a  few  days  after  the 
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This  herd  was  within  a  half  mile  of  an  infected  farm,  but  all  the 
animals  were  apparently  well  when  first  seen.  The  date  of  treat- 
ment on  this  farm  was  November  7,  1907.  The  herd  was  made 
up  of  pure-bred  Berkshires  of  various  ages  and  sizes. 

In  this  herd  12  shoats,  which  averaged  in  weight  from  125  to 
200  pounds,  were  each  given  30  c.c.  of  serum  with  an  accompanying 
dose  of  1  c.c.  of  virulent  blood.  One  shoat,  weighing  100  pounds, 
was  given  20  c.c.  of  serum  with  1  c.c.  of  virulent  blood.  Three 
fall  pigs,  each  weighing  about  25  pounds,  were  given  20  c.c.  each 
of  serum  alone.  Five  small  sucking  pigs  received  10  c.c.  each  of 
serum  alone.  One  old  boar  was  given  60  c.c.  of  serum  plus  1  c.c. 
of  virulent  blood.  Two  old  sows  received  50  c.c.  of  serum  plus  I 
c.c.  of  virulent  blood.  Another  group  of  4  old  sows  received  40  c.c. 
each  of  serum  and  1  c.c.  of  virulent  blood. 

Two  shoats,  weighing  about  150  pounds  each,  were  left  un- 
treated to  serve  as  checks.  It  was  the  intention  to  later  on  expose 
these  checks,  with  part  of  the  treated  animals,  on  some  nearby 
infected  farm.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  large 
amount  of  other  work  to  be  done  by  the  limited  force  then  attached 
to  the  Bureau  Station  at  Ames  it  was  impossible  to  carry  out  this 
last  part  of  the  experiment. 

The  later  history  of  this  herd  shows  that  neither  the  untreated 
checks  nor  the  treated  animals  became  sick.     From  this  report  ^^ 
must  be  concluded  that  cholera  infection  did  not  reach  tliis  p^' 
ticular  farm  from  the  adjoining  sick  herds.     The  experiment,  ho^' 
ever,  is  of  interest,  in  that  it  gives  another  illustration  of  the  use  ^* 
the  double  treatment  in  part  of  a  herd  without  producing  any  \y^ 
effects  in  the  treated   or  untreated   swine.     The  animals  tt»-^ 
received  the  dose  of  1  c.c.  of  virulent  blood,  in  connection  witlr^ 
proper  dose  of  protective  sermn,  showed  no  ill  effects  from  tt^ 
treatment.     Not  only  this,  but  they  were  left  in  the  feed  lot 
single-treated    and    untreated   animals   without   producing 
cholera  in  them.     This  again  offers  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  use 
the  simultaneous  or  double  method  is  safe.    With  a  proper  dose 
a  tested  serum  there  should  be  no  bad  effects  in  the  herds  tl 
receive  the  double  injection.    These  same  hogs  may  be  left  in  t- J 
feed  lots  with  unprotected  animals  without  any  danger  of  inf^' 
tion  from  this  source.    Of  course,  infection  may  reach  the  fe^^ 
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lot  from  other  sources,  in  which  cases  the  unprotected  animals 
would  naturally  fall  victims. 

These  experiments  seem  to  offer  a  suggestion,  at  least,  that  the 
nrus  which  is  injected  into  the  body  of  the  hog  in  giving  the  simul- 
taneous treatment  must  be  so  acted  upon  by  the  tissue  cells  of  the 
njected  ft.niTnii.1  and  the  protective  bodies  of  the  serum  as  to  neu- 
xsJize  entirely  its  disease-producing  qualities.  As  a  result,  when 
t  leaves  the  body  of  the  hog  so  treated  it  is  no  longer  a  disease- 
)roducing  virus,  but  is,  instead,  a  neutral  substance,  entirely  in- 
capable of  producing  harm.  It  has  worn  out  its  disease-producing 
x>wers  in  the  battle  against  the  cells  of  the  animal  it  sought  to 
ittack  and  is  now  harmless. 

It  is  possible  that  in  some  herds  hogs  are  found  that  are  more 
susceptible  to  the  effects  of  the  cholera  germ,  and  who  may  suffer 
mild  symptoms  of  hog-cholera  even  when  given  an  average  pro- 
tective dose  of  serum  in  connection  with  the  virus.  Thcs(»  animals 
are  so  easily  influenced  by  cholera  vims  that  th(»y  netnl  more  than 
the  ordinary  amount  of  protection.  These  same  cases  of  mild 
cholera  may  discharge  disease-producing  g(»niis  in  their  uriiuj  and 
feces,  and  might  infect  a  feed  lot  so  as  to  cause*  an  outl)n»ak 
of  cholera  in  unprotected  animals.  Such  cases  an?  very  infre- 
quent, and  especially  so  if  a  lilx»nil  dos<i  (;f  a  powerful  serum 

is  used. 

Herd  Number  Thirty-eight. — This  herd  was  IocvlUhI  in  the* 
southwest  quarter  of  Section  26,  Franklin  Township.  The*  animals 
of  this  herd  were  all  pure-bred  Dunx--Jers<'ys,  and  consisti»d  of 
old  hogs  and  spring  shoats  of  various  size*^.  When  tn»ated  tin* 
imima.l«  were  all  in  apparently  good  heakh.  Treatment  was  ^iven 
on  November  9,  1907. 

There  were  31  spring  gilts  in  this  herd,  weijrhinjr  on  an  average 
from  100  to  200  pounds.    These  each  receiver!  from  30  to  40  cc.  of 
serum,  in  accordance  with  their  weight,  and  an  accompanying 
injection  of  1  c.c.  of  virulent  blood.    Sixt^-en  younj:  Ujars  fronj  the 
same  litters,  and  weighing  about  the  same  as  the-  irihs  j^wt  ,1,,.^,. 
tioned,  were  treated  with  the  same  size  drj^?  i,{  ■^•rurn  and  a  1^-  f. 
injection  of  virus.    One  old  boar  was  iniffrt*-*!  with  .V)  oj.  ,,f  ^.^^ 
and  a  1-c.c.  dose  of  vinw  blood.    Sixteen  f,]r\  ^,w-..  wijirj.ijjjj  j  ^.^ 
300  to  400  pounds  each,  were  injected  with  .Vj  r  r-.  ,,f  ""* 
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iff  t^i*^  ^M^/M^  fM^l  l//i  f//r  Marty  a  nnoixtkr  aod  Qooe  of  duoi.  ^imsi 
A/ry  «ni|C^^  //f  /fW^:^!!^.    ^Hi^  bMit  week  in  November  ib^amwer^At 
it^fi  pfttf'UftAMl  f%  yfmu%  Uiar  frr>fn  the  fann  ca  wfaidi  &cii  ^ 
TMif  f  y*fi v^  //f  til w  ^rri#!«  wan  Ujcated.  Thw  boar  had 
«i  w)\i\  i%iin4*V  fft  ch/il/rra,  J/iit  wan  apparently  entirely  wefl.    He 
mr^uUy  /li(f|Kvl  in  a  /lininff*xlant  wrjlution  and  placed  in  a 
tfi^^UnU'iy  ^i/ljrrtriiriK  ♦f*'-  uniWAtefl  checlw.     Eight  days  after  bb 
wtHv/il  on  f  lii^  pn'Miimm  oni!  (;f  thr;  check  shoals  was  sick.    The 
Mi)u\h\  pIjowhI  Mil?  iiHiiat  Hytu])U)mH(){  an  attack  of  cholera — loasof 
ttpfHifHi^  i\\\UwHn,  ifuwt.ivity,  rniiHcular  weakness,  and  staggering 
KmH.     On  DiM'onilM^r  7th  Mum  Mick  Hhoat  died  and  the  body  was 
nponi^d  up  \n  iniiko  Murn  of  t  h(!  (^auHo  of  death.     The  findings  were 
thtmn  t'onnnonly  in<'t  with  in  hoj^-cholora.     The  spleen  was  swoUen 
ttinl  iUwU  In  color,  the  liver  wan  conj^cstcd  and  enlarged,  the  kidneys 
swollen,  wofliMMMJ,  and  npottcd  with  the  typical  dark-red  dots.   In 
M  ft»\v  «li\yw  2  tnort^  of  (he  cluvks  were  noted  to  be  off  feed,  and  the 
owner.  feMrinw;  llud  lu^  wovdd  lose  Mie  entire  bunch  of  barrows,  sold 
the  hMunininm  liculthy   10  for  iinnieiliato  slaughter.     The  2  that 
\veh»  sielv  Ml  this  lime  soon  ditnl. 

Dvnlnn  the  entiiv  tin\e  the  3r>  tn\\ti\l  shoats  were  right  in  the 
f^\\\%^  )MM\  with  the  sick  animals^  and  not  one  of  them  showed 
thf^  U^^vf  ovi\lon\v  of  Iving  vsiok.  There  can  be  no  qiieslioD 
but  wh.m  they  >\vrt^  rt^jvati\lly  exix>sovl  to  the  infectious  db- 
eh^^^v^'^^  t^NMU  Mh^  siv^k  shvvUs  that  du\l.  Init  the  prvMectk«  gi^tn 
b\  Oh^  ^KhU^K^  tn\^tnun\t  \\~:k<  :?>i^  cvMupk^to  as  to  eiii2nei*T  sftfefwd 

\  >^\  \  Vvy^wlysr  4lh.  t^  thk  ssmvc  xx^au-,  the  owiier  v«  liit  jm^  wU 
\^\  ^^8f  ^V*  ihfix^  mvw  $%ainaii^«vi  JMauasi  laiioaic  iwc-miiiiBa iff* 
y^^^^  -Sk^wwvS  >«fl  >5r  xdk-^ktm  ^anw  lif  lawc  iiJ*     !!!iirw  wm 
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pens,  but  not  a  single  instance  was  reported  in  which  any  of  them 
afterward  became  sick. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  experiments  reported,  and 
the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  it  are  many: 

In  the  first  place,  it  shows  again  conclusively  that  1  c.c.  of 
virulent  blood  can  be  injected  into  the  body  of  a  susceptible  animal 
without  any  danger,  if  accompanied  by  a  proper  dose  of  a  potent 
serum.  There  is  absolutely  no  danger  of  producing  cholera  in  this 
nianner  if  the  serum  used  has  been  properly  checked  against  the 
virus  and  proved  to  have  protective  power  sufficient  to  neutralize 
the  disease-producing  bodies  in  the  virus. 

Second,  it  is  shown  in  this  experiment  that  when  the  treated 
animals  were  placed  in  the  same  feed  lots  and  ranges  with  15  un- 
treated shoats  there  was  no  development  of  the  disease  in  these 
animals.  The  period  of  four  weeks  which  passed  between  injection 
of  the  treated  animals  and  the  development  of  the  first  signs  of 
sickness  in  the  check  shoat  is  entirely  too  long  for  the  average  case 
of  cholera.  It  can  be  said,  with  extreme  positiveness,  that  this 
outbreak  in  the  check  shoats  did  not  appear  as  a  result  of  associa- 
tion with  the  treated  animals. 

Very  interesting,  indeed,  is  the  third  point  in  this  instructive 
experiment:  The  young  boar  that  had  apparently  entirely  re- 
covered from  a  mild  attack  of  cholera  proves  capable  of  infecting 
the  new  herd  into  which  he  is  introiluced.  This  again  serves  to 
iUustrate  the  fact  that  animals  that  have  even  apparently  recovered 
from  cholera  are  imsafe  to  add  to  a  susceptible  herd,  unless  that 
herd  be  first  protected  by  serum  or  serum-simultaneous  treatment. 
It  seems  that  the  hog  which  passes  through  what  appears  to  be  a 
mild  attack  of  the  disease  is  even  more  dangerous  than  the  one 
that  has  the  disease  in  the  more  severe  form.  The  incubation  pe- 
riod of  eight  days  which  passed  between  the  purchase  of  this  boar 
and  the  first  signs  of  sickness  in  the  checks  more  closely  corre- 
sponds to  the  average  incubation  period  of  hog-cholera,  and  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  source  of  the  infection  in  this 
herd. 

The  results  in  the  treated  animals,  in  the  face  of  an  outbreak 
of  the  disease,  is  a  fourth  point  of  extreme  interest  to  be  derived 
from  the  experiment  in  this  herd.    With  an  unquestionable  out- 

32 
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in  the  same  neighborhood  as  herds  Thirty-two,  Forty-three,  and 
Forty-four.  The  animals  had  become  infected  probably  by  spread 
of  the  disease  from  some  of  the  surrounding  infected  farms.  Sev- 
eral weeks  before  the  owner  of  the  herd  had  obtained  from  Chicago 
a  supply  of  commercial  serum  which  he  had  intended  to  use  if  his 
hogs  became  sick.  When  the  disease  did  finally  make  its  appear- 
ance he  sent  for  the  United  States  officials,  and  requested  them  to 
treat  a  part  of  his  herd  with  government  serum  for  comparison  with 
the  results  from  use  of  the  conmiercial  serum. 

Seven  old  hogs  were  injected  with  40  c.c.  each  of  the  govern- 
ment serum.  Nine  spring  gilts  received  30  c.c.  each  and  one  boar 
was  given  40  c.c.  On  the  same  day  the  owner  injected  31  spring 
shoats  with  the  commercial  preparation. 

The  final  report  on  the  results  in  this  herd  showed  a  striJdng 
comparison.  Of  the  animals  injected  with  government  serum  none 
were  lost;  of  those  treated  with  the  commercial  product,  only  6 
were  saved! 

This  is,  indeed,  a  most  instructive  example  of  the  difference  m 
results  where  a  reliable  and  a  worthless  serum  are  used.  In  justice 
to  the  commercial  preparation,  it  must  l)e  said  that  the  conditions 
under  which  it  was  used  wore  unfavorable.  This  serum  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  farmer  for  several  weeks,  and  it  is  possible  that 
he  may  not  have  understood  the  need  for  keei)ing  it  at  a  low  tem- 
perature, and  it  may  have  become  spoiled  and  even  infected.  In 
this  case,  the  deaths  following  its  use  could  not  be  properly  charged 
to  lack  of  protective  power  in  the  serum  when  it  left  the  hands  of 
the  dealer. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  a  large  amount  of  the  com- 
mercial serums  which  have  been  on  the  markets  in  the  past  five 
years  were  worthle^ss,  and,  worse  than  that,  they  were  laden 
with  other  germs  which  were  capable  of  producing  blood-poisoning 
and  other  diseases  which  would  carry  off  the  animal  almost  as 
quickly  as  would  cholera  itself. 

When  you  are  going  to  use  a  serum,  make  certain  that  the 
product  used  is  a  reliable  one.  Do  not  buy  an  untested  serum  be- 
cause it  is  cheap.  The  loss  of  one  hog  that  could  have  been  saved 
would  more  than  counterbalance  any  saving  in  price.  Especially 
I  warn  you  against  the  use  of  an  untested  serum  in  giving  the 
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simultaneous  treatment.  If  real  virus  is  injected  with  a  poor  grade 
serum  a  large  number  of  funerals  are  bound  to  follow,  and  confidence 
in  the  serum  treatment  is  destroyed,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
trouble  is  not  with  the  serum,  but  with  the  kind  of  serum  used. 
Make  certain  that  the  serum  you  buy  has  been  really  tested  against 
yirus  or  else  do  not  use  it  except  for  single  treatment. 

SUiyiMARY 

In  making  a  survey  of  these  forty-seven  clinical  reports  on  the 
use  of  serum  we  must  reach  the  following  conclusions: 

(1)  Hog-cholera  serum  is  in  itself  a  harmless  substance,  and 
may  be  freely  injected  into  well  or  sick  animals  without  producing 
any  bad  results. 

(2)  The  injection  of  serum  in  sufficiently  large  dosage  in  a 
herd  that  has  been  exposed  to  cholera,  but  has  shown  no  symp- 
toms of  the  disease,  will  give  them  a  protection  against  the  disease 
for  a  time. 

(3)  This  protection  given  by  the  serum-alone  injection  is  only 
temporary  in  character,  and  the  animals  may  again  take  hog- 
cholera  if  exposed  several  weeks  later. 

(4)  Hog-cholera  serum,  used  in  larger  doses  in  herds  where 
the  disease  already  exists,  will  often  save  a  large  number  of  the 
animals,  even  saving  many  that  are  visibly  sick  at  the  time  treat- 
ment is  given.  The  sooner  after  the  start  of  the  outbreak  that 
serum  is  used,  the  greater  will  be  the  percentage  of  hogs  saved. 
EJvery  hour's  delay  means  an  increase  in  the  losses. 

(5)  Injections  of  1  to  2  c.c.  of  virus  may  be  made  in  a 
healthy  animal  without  producing  disease  if  a  corresponding  dose 
of  serum  is  injected  at  the  same  time. 

(6)  The  injection  of  this  double  dose  of  serum  and  virus  not 
only  will  not  produce  disease,  but  it  will  result  in  the  development 
of  a  permanent  protective  power  against  invasion  by  cholera 
germs.  This  is  in  contrast  with  the  temporary  nature  of  the  pro- 
tection resulting  from  use  of  the  single  method. 

(7)  The  animals  which  have  been  protected  by  the  double 
injection  method  may  be  afterward  taken  to  cholera-infected  farms 
and  placed  in  diseased  feed  lots,  or  with  sick  bogs,  and  they  will 
remain  well  and  thrifty. 
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smaller  amount  of  senmi  in  comparison  to  size  than  is  used  in  the 
smaller  pigs. 

The  results  in  this  herd  also  offer  conclusive  proof  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  too  late  to  accomphsh  a  great  amount  of  good  with 
the  serum  treatment  even  after  the  disease  has  made  its  appearance 
in  a  herd.  Use  of  the  serum  should  be  advised  even  in  infected 
herds  unless  the  animals  are  so  far  advanced  in  the  disease  as  to  be 
plainly  hopeless.  Even  in  the  cases  that  are  well  advanced  surpris- 
ing results  are  now  being  reported  by  the  use  of  large  doses  of 
serum.  In  the  case  of  valuable  pure-bred  animals  there  should  be 
no  hesitancy  in  making  use  of  the  chance  that  offers. 

While  working  in  Pettis  County,  Missouri,  in  the  summer  of 
1913  I  injected,  in  company  with  other  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
veterinarians,  a  sow  and  litter  of  pigs  that  were  well  advanced  with 
the  disease.  The  sow  was  very  sick,  refused  all  food,  and  was 
scarcely  able  to  stand.  The  pigs  were  also  markedly  affected,  and 
all  showed  a  high  temperature  at  time  of  injection.  In  this  case 
large  doses  of  serum  alone  were  used.  Each  of  the  little  fellows, 
weighing  about  20  pounds  each,  received  an  injection  of  30  c.c. 
of  serum,  while  the  old  sow  received  100  c.c. 

As  the  temperatures  in  these  animals  were  very  high,  little  or 
no  hope  was  expressed  for  a  favorable  outcome,  the  use  of  the 
serum  in  this  case  being  purely  an  experiment.  The  results  ob- 
tained, however,  were  most  surprising.  Only  one  of  the  pigs  died 
after  receiving  treatment.  The  old  sow  and  the  balance  of  the 
litter  made  a  brilliant  recovery,  and  were  unquestionably  saved  by 
the  large  doses  of  scrum  that  they  had  received. 

Herd  Number  Thirty-six. — This  herd  was  located  in  the 
northeast  quarter  of  Section  8,  Grant  Township,  and  when  first 
seen  on  November  8,  1907,  was  thought  to  be  infected  with  hog- 
cholera.  One  old  sow  in  the  herd  showed  symptoms  resembling 
those  of  cholera  at  the  time  the  first  inspection  was  made.  As 
it  was  regarded  as  probable  that  the  disease  already  existed  in 
the  herd,  serum  alone  was  used. 

Foiv  old  sows  were  each  given  40  c.c.  of  the  serum.  Seven 
young  boars,  each  weighing  about  150  pounds,  were  injected  with 
20  c.c.  each  of  serum,  and  3  shoats  of  larger  size  were  given  30  c.c. 
each.    The  old  sow  which  was  sick  and  a  number  of  shoats  of 
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various  sizes  were  left  untreated  to  serve  as  checks.  The  old 
sow  finally  recovered,  and,  as  there  was  no  further  sickness  either 
among  the  treated  or  dntrea1«d  animals,  it  must  be  concluded  that 
h(^-cholera  did  not  really  exist  in  the  herd. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  fact  that  not  every  disease  of 
hogs  showing  loss  of  appetite,  droopincss,  and  cough  or  diarrhea 
is  hog-cholera.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  in  over  90  per 
cent,  of  such  eases  hog-cholera  will  be  found  to  be  the  correct 
diagnosis,  and  so  seldom  is  any  other  disease  present  that  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  administer  the  scrum  at  once,  without  waiting 
for  an  animal  to  die  in  order  to  make  sure  of  the  diagnosis. 
If  the  disease  is  not  cholera,  no  damage  will  be  done  by  giving 
the  senun,  and  if  cholera  is  really  present  every  hour  that  the 
administration  of  serum  b  delayed  ju-st  means  that  much  of  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  animaU  that  cannot  l>e  saved. 

There  is  a  little  subsequent  history  attached  to  thb  last- 
mentioned  herd  that  is  of  particular  interest.  The  owner  of  these 
animals  sold  them  at  public  sale  the  ioUowing  spring,  and  some  of 
them  were  purchased  by  a  man  who  had  had  hog-cholera  on  his 
farm.  These  animals  were  taken  home  and  placed  in  the  infected 
feeil  lots,  where  they  very  promptly  contracted  hog-cholera  and 
died. 

This  gives  us  again  an  example  of  the  fact  that  the  protection 
(tiven  by  the  administration  of  the  serum  alone  is  only  temporarj'. 
It  is  only  when  the  virus  is  used,  or  when  it  is  already  present  in 
the  animal  at  time  of  injection,  that  a  pennanent  immunity  Is  ob- 
taineil  The  great  advantage  of  the  double  method  of  treatment 
lies  in  this  very  fact,  that  the  animals  after  treatment  can  be  re- 
moved to  another  farm  where  hog-cholera  is  present,  or  has  been 
pretaent.  and  can  Ix-  placed  in  the  disease-infected  feed  lots  without 
danger.  If  they  have  been  double  treated  with  a  virulent  virus 
blood  there  is  no  danger,  as  the  protection  derived  from  this  treat- 
ment lasts  as  long  as  the  animals  live.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
single  treatment  is  used,  and  months  ofterward  the  animals  are 
moved  to  an  infected  feed  lot,  sickness  and  death  are  sure  to 
follow. 

Herd  Number  Thirty-seven.— The  thirty-seventh  herd  treated 
in  the  series  was  located  in  Section  21,  Washington  Township. 
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ered  as  a  very  important  disease  of  the  hog,  and  Dr.  Billings,  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  several  years  ago  wrote  a  large  book 
which  was  devoted  entirely  to  a  discussion  of  the  disease.  At 
that  time  a  special  germ  was  described  and  heralded  as  the  cause 
of  swine  plague,  and  an  entirely  separate  set  of  pathologic  findinp 
and  clinical  symptoms  were  outlined  for  the  disease  from  those 
given  for  hog-cholera. 

In  the  past  few  years  our  opinions  regarding  swine  plague 
have  underwent  a  great  deal  of  change,  and  at  present  it  may  be 
rightfully  questioned  whether  there  really  is  such  a  disease  as 
swine  plague.  Most  of  the  cases  of  what  was  formerly  classed 
as  swine  plague  are  now  known  to  be  hog-cholera  in  which  the 
germs  are  acting  principally  upon  the  lungs,  and,  accordingly,  the 
symptoms  are  mostly  of  a  pulmonary  type.  The  cough  in  these 
cases  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  disease. 

That  there  is  such  a  disease  as  swine  plague  I  think  may  very 
reasonably  be  questioned.  It  is  possible  that  the  disease  may, 
and  perhaps  does,  exist,  but  it  most  certainly  is  only  in  the  fonn 
of  isolated  cases  and  never  as  a  widespread  epidemic  such  as  is 
seen  in  hog-cholera.  Whenever  hogs  begin  to  get  off  feed,  droop, 
lose  energy  and  liveliness,  and  die  in  large  numbers  without  any 
explainable  cause  it  can  be  said  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred tliat  the  cause  of  dcatli  is  liog-cholora. 

If  there  was  a  second  epidemic  disease,  such  as  swine  plague, 
it  would  be  of  great  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  the  use 
of  serum.  Serum  which  would  protect  an  animal  against  hog- 
cholera  could  not  be  exi)ccted  to  protect  hogs  that  had  been  ex- 
posed to  swine  plague,  no  more  than  small-pox  vaccination  in  the 
human  race  could  l)e  expected  to  protect  the  man  from  typhoid 
fever.  It  would  be  necessary  that  we  have  two  forms  of  senim, 
one  for  cholera  and  the  other  for  swine  plague.  Fortunately,  it 
has  been  found  with  tlie  use  of  the  serum  that  the  two  conditions 
are,  in  reality,  one  and  the  same  in  almost  every  instance,  the 
only  difference  being  that  in  the  one  case  the  germs  act  more 
powerfully  on  the  lungs,  while  in  another  animal  they  are  more 
active  in  the  bowel,  kidneys,  and  other  organs  of  the  abdominal 
cavity. 
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;  from  other  Bources,  in  which  caaes  the  unprotected  animals 
'ould  naturally  fall  victims. 
These  experiments  seem  to  offer  a  suggestion,  at  least,  that  the 
s  which  is  injected  into  the  body  of  the  hog  in  giving  the  simul- 
jieous  treatment  must  be  so  acted  upton  by  the  tissue  cells  of  the 
Vinjected  animal  and  the  prot«ctive  bodies  of  the  senmi  as  to  neu- 
alize  entirely  its  disease^producing  qualities.     As  a  result,  when 
it  leaves  the  body  of  the  hog  so  treated  it  is  no  longer  a  disease- 
producing  virus,  but  is,  instead,  a  neutral  substance,  entirely  in- 
capable of  producing  harm.     It  has  worn  out  its  disease-producing 
1  the  battle  against  the  cells  of  the  animal  it  sought  to 
^•ttack  and  is  now  harmless. 

It  is  possible  that  in  some  herds  hogs  are  found  that  are  more 
:eptjble  to  the  effects  of  the  cholera  germ,  and  who  may  suffer 
lild  symptoms  of  hog-cholera  even  when  given  an  average  pro- 
f  tective  dose  of  serum  in  connection  with  the  virus.     These  animals 
are  so  easily  influenced  by  cholera  virus  that  they  need  more  than 
the  ordinary  amount  of  protection.     These  same  caaes  of  mild 
r*  cholera  may  dist^hai^  disease-producing  germs  in  their  urine  and 
Bfeces,  and   might  infect   a  feed   lot  so  as  to  cause  an  outbreak 
^Fof  cholera  in   unprotected   animals.     Such  c^ses  are  very  infre- 
quent, and  especially  so  if  a  lit>eral  dose  of  a  powerful  serum 
is  used. 

Herd  Number  Thirty-eight. — This  herd  was  located  in  the 

southwest  quarter  of  Section  26.  Franklin  Township.    The  animab 

of  this  herd  were  all  pure-bred  Duroc-Jeraeys,  and  consisted  of 

(dd  hogs  and  spring  shoats  of  various  sizes.     When  treated  the 

Hasinials  were  all  in  apparently  good  health.     Treatment  was  given 

Bm  November  9,  1907. 

^  There  were  31  spring  gilts  in  this  herd,  weighing  on  an  average 
from  100  to  200  pounds.  These  each  received  from  30  to  40  c.c.  of 
serum,  in  accordance  with  their  weight,  and  an  accompanying 
inje<'tion  of  1  c.c.  of  \'irulent  blood.  Sixteen  young  boars  from  the 
same  litters,  and  weighing  about  the  same  as  the  gilts  just  men- 
tioned, were  treated  with  the  same  size  dose  of  serum  and  a  1-c.c. 
injection  of  virus.  One  old  boar  was  injected  with  50  c.c.  of  serum 
and  a  1-c.c,  dose  of  virus  blood.  Sixteen  old  sows,  weighing  from 
800  to  400  pounds  each,  were  injected  with  50  c.c.  of  serum  and  I 
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c.c.  o£  ^virulent  blood.    Thirteen  spring  barrows  were  left  untreated 
to  seirve  as  checks. 

nriie  final  outcome  of  the  experiment  in  this  herd  is,  indeed,  most 
interesting.    The  treated  gilts  and  the  untreated  barrows  remained 
in  ttie  same  feed  lot  for  nearly  a  month,  and  none  of  them  showed 
any  signs  of  disease.     The  last  week  in  November  the  owner  of  the 
herd  purchased  a  young  boar  from  the  farm  on  which  Herd  Number 
Thirty-five  of  this  series  was  located.   This  boar  had  passed  through 
a  mild  attack  of  cholera,  but  was  apparently  entirely  well.     He  was 
c&ref uUy  dipped  in  a  disinfectant  solution  and  placed  in  a  pen  im- 
mediately adjoining  the  untreated  checks.    Eight  days  after  his 
arrival  on  the  premises  one  of  the  check  shoats  was  sick.    TTiis 
ajiimal  showed  the  usual  symptoms  of  an  attack  of  cholera — loss  of 
appetite,  dulness,  inactivity,  muscular  weakness,  and  staggering 
gait.    On  December  7th  this  sick  shoat  died  and  the  body  was 
oi>ened  up  to  make  sure  of  the  cause  of  death.    The  findings  were 
t.hose  commonly  met  with  in  hog-cholera.     The  spleen  was  swolkn 
and  dark  in  color,  the  liver  was  congested  and  enlarged,  the  kidneys 
swollen,  softened,  and  spotted  with  the  typical  dark-red  dots.    In 
a  few  days  2  more  of  the  checks  were  noted  to  be  off  feed,  and  the 
owner,  fearing  that  he  would  lose  the  entire  bunch  of  barrows,  sold 
the  remaining  healthy  10  for  immediate  slaughter.     The  2  that 
were  sick  at  this  time  soon  died. 

During  the  entire  time  the  35  treated  shoats  were  right  in  the 
same  pen  with  the  sick  animals,  and  not  one  of  them  showed 
the  least  evidence  of  being  sick.  There  can  be  no  questioo 
but  what  they  were  repeatedly  exposed  to  the  infectious  dis- 
charges from  the  sick  shoats  that  died,  but  the  protection  given 
by  the  double  treatment  was  so  complete  as  to  entirely  safeguard 
them. 

On  December  4th,  of  this  same  year,  the  owner  of  the  herd  held 
a  pubhc  sale,  at  which  he  disposed  of  a  number  of  these  treated 
animals.  He  advertised  them  as  "vaccinated"  hogs,  and  on  the 
day  of  sale  they  were  guaranteed  against  taking  hog-cholera  for« 
period  of  two  months  after  removal  from  the  premises.  Many  of 
these  treated  hogs  were  purchased  by  farmers  whose  herds  had  been 
entirely  cleaned  out  by  cholera  during  the  past  fall.  They  were 
taken  to  these  infected  farms  and  placed  in  the  disease-bearing 
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pens,  but  not  a  gmgle  instance  was  reported  in  which  any  of  them 
aften'urd  became  sick. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  experiments  reported,  and 
the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  it  are  many: 

In  the  first  place,  it  shows  again  conclusively  that  1  c.c.  of 
virulent  blood  can  be  injected  into  the  body  of  a  susceptible  animal 
without  any  danger,  if  accompanied  by  a  proper  dose  of  a  potent 
serum.  There  \a  absolutely  no  danger  of  producing  cholera  in  this 
manner  if  the  senim  used  has  been  properly  checked  against  the 
virus  and  proved  to  have  protettive  power  sufficient  to  neutralize 
the  disease-producing  bodies  in  the  virus. 

Second,  it  is  shown  in  this  experiment  that  when  the  treated 
animals  were  placed  in  the  same  feed  lota  and  ranges  with  15  un- 
treated ehoats  there  was  no  development  of  the  disease  in  these 
animals.  The  period  of  four  weeks  which  passed  between  injection 
of  the  treated  animals  and  the  development  of  the  first  signs  of 
sickness  in  the  check  slioat  is  enthrely  too  long  for  the  average  case 
of  cholera.  It  can  be  said,  with  extreme  positiveness,  that  this 
outbreak  in  the  check  shoats  did  not  appear  as  a  result  of  associa- 
tion with  the  treated  animals. 

Very  interesting,  indeed,  is  the  third  point  in  this  instructive 
experiment:  The  young  boar  that  bad  apparently  entirely  re- 
covered from  a  mild  attack  of  cholera  proves  capable  of  infecting 
the  new  herd  into  which  he  is  introduced.  This  again  serves  to 
illustrate  the  fact  that  animals  that  have  even  apparently  recovered 
from  cholera  are  unsafe  to  add  to  a  susceptible  herd,  unless  that 
herd  be  first  protected  by  serum  or  senmi-simultaneous  treatment. 
It  seems  that  the  hog  which  passes  through  what  appears  to  be  a 
m'tlil  attack  of  the  disease  is  even  more  dangerous  than  the  one 
that  lias  the  disease  in  the  more  severe  form.  The  incubation  pe- 
riod of  eight  days  which  passed  between  the  purchase  of  this  boar 
and  the  finrt  signs  of  sickness  in  the  checks  more  closely  corre- 
^louds  to  the  average  incubation  period  of  hog-cholera,  and  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  source  of  the  infection  in  this 
herd. 

The  results  in  the  treated  animals,  in  the  face  of  an  outbreak 
of  the  disease,  is  a  fourth  point  of  extreme  interest  to  be  derived 
from  the  experiment  in  this  herd.     With  an  unquestionable  out- 
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break  of  hog-cholera  m  the  check  shoats  kept  in  the  same  pen  with 
them,  those  treated  hogs  remained  well,  and  not  even  one  of  them 
was  found  to  be  oflf  feed  at  any  time.  The  outbreak  in  the  checks 
did  not  occur  until  over  a  month  after  treatment  was  given.  This 
serves  to  show  that  the  protection  given  by  the  simultaneous 
method  lasts  for  a  long  period,  and  is  not  merely  a  temporary  one, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  single  treatment.  Had  these  shoats  been  given 
the  serum-alone  method  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  protection  would 
have  run  out  in  several  of  them  by  this  time,  and  the  disease  would 
have  in  this  event  made  its  appearance  in  the  treated  as  well  as  the 
untreated  portion  of  the  herd. 

Any  further  proof  that  might  be  lacking  as  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  simultaneous  injection  in  this  case  is  given  by  the  after- 
results,  when  hogs  from  this  farm  were  purchased  at  pubhc  sale 
and  taken  to  other  infected  feed  lots  and  put  in  pens  where  hogs 
had  recently  died  with  cholera,  and  in  some  cases,  no  doubt, 
with  animals  that  were  at  the  time  suffering  from  the  disease. 
In  not  one  of  these  cases  did  the  treatment  prove  ineffective! 
Not  one  of  the  hogs  so  exposed  took  the  disease!  This,  even  though 
over  two  months  had  elapsed  since  the  injections  were  made. 
More  convincing  proof  could  hardly  be  offered  than  that  shown  in 
this  case.  The  simultaneous  treatment  produced  absolutely  no 
ill  effects  in  this  herd,  and  it  conferred  upon  the  treated  shoats  a 
complete  and  permanent  protection  against  the  germs  of  hog- 
cholera. 

Equally  good  results  can  and  will  be  obtained  in  other  herds 
when  a  pure  virus  and  a  tested  serum  are  used.  The  underlying 
basis  of  the  treatment  is  sound.  Its  principles  have  been  repeat- 
edly proved,  and  it  only  remains  to  make  sure  that  the  materials 
used  are  correct.  Beneficial  results  are  bound  to  follow  if  these 
precautions  are  taken. 

Herd  Ntmiber  Thirty-Nine. — The  farm  on  which  this  test 
herd  was  located  was  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  12, 
Jackson  Township.  The  animals  were  first  seen  on  November  13, 
1907,  and  at  this  time  2  old  sows  and  several  shoats  were  quite 
sick.  One  of  the  sick  shoats  was  killed  and  opened  up  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  positive  diagnosis.  The  findings  were  those 
of  hog-cholera,  but  were  not  as  marked  as  those  often  seen  in  a 
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of  the  acute  form  of  the  disease.  The  sick  and  well  animftls 
had  all  been  running  together,  and  all  the  herd  whh  expased,  with 
the  ex(reption  of  5  male  shoata  that  had  been  kept  confined  in 
»  hog-shed  removed  from  the  balance  of  the  druve. 

There  were  28  tihoats  in  the  herd  that  would  weigh  between 
100  and  150  pounds.  These  had  ail  been  exposed  to  the  disease, 
and  each  was  given  40  to  50  c.c.  of  the  serum  alone.  One  shoat 
tiuit  was  quite  sick  received  80  c.c.  of  serum.  The  5  boars  that 
had  not  been  exposed  dirertly  to  the  sick  animals  were  each  given 
-c.  of  serum.  These  boars  weighed  about  175  pounds  each. 
One  old  sow  that  was  sick  at  the  time  of  treatment  was  injected 
with  100  c.c,  of  serura.  Another  old  sow  that  was  sick  did  not 
receive  treatment.  Ten  shoats  of  various  ages  and  sizes  were 
left  untreated  to  serve  as  checks. 

Final  report  on  this  herd  showed  that  3  of  the  treated  animals, 
including  the  sick  shoat  which  received  80  c.c.  of  serum,  diwl. 
The  Imlance  of  the  treated  animals  all  survived,  and  appeared  to 
be  thrifty  and  well  on  last  inspection.    All  of  the  untreated  checks 

^<fied  except  2.    One  of  these  did  not  become  sick;  the  otheT  one 

;pused  through  an  attack  of  the  disease,  but  was  left  stunted  and 

'valueless. 

'  Results  from  the  use  of  serum  in  this  herd  are  very  encouraging. 
Here  the  outbreak  was  already  under  good  hejidway,  and  if  tem- 
peratures had  been  taken  a  large  percentage  of  the  treated  animals 
would  no  doubt  have  been  found  sick  at  the  time  of  mjection. 
In  spite  of  this  fact,  only  3  died  aft«r  the  treatment  was  given, 
tnd  one  of  these  was  in  an  almost  dying  condition  when  given  the 
large  dose  of  serura.  The  old  sow  that  received  100  c.c.  of  serum 
was  among  those  that  recovered.  The  postmortem  findings 
were  not  those  of  an  acute  form  of  the  disease,  but  the  fact  that 
ftll  but  2  of  the  chocks  died  is  good  evidence  that  the  losses 
would  have  been  very  much  higher  without  the  use  of  serum. 
In  the  case  of  the  one  untreated  check  that  did  not  take  the 
we  have  another  example  of  those  occasional  cases  of 
iMtural  immunity  that  are  met  with.     Frequently  during  an  out- 

Ifareak  on  a  farm  one,  two  or  more  of  the  hogs  will  be  able  to  tight 

liOff  the  germs  and  keep  well. 

The  5  boars  that  were  injected  did  not  afterward  become  sick, 
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showing  again  the  protective  power  of  the  serum  as  a  preventive 
measure  when  injected  in  a  herd  that  is  threatened  with  cholera. 

Herd  Ntmiber  Forty. — The  fortieth  herd  of  this  experimental 
series  was  located  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  7,  Wash- 
ington Township.  The  farm,  while  in  another  township,  was 
quite  close  to  the  farm  on  which  Herd  Number  39  was  located. 
Hog-cholera  had  also  been  present  on  this  premises  for  about 
two  weeks  at  the  time  the  United  States  oJ£cials  paid  their  first 
visit,  which  was  on  the  same  day  as  that  on  which  Number  39 
was  treated.  Several  hogs  had  already  died,  and  a  number  of 
others  were  sick  at  this  time.  One  of  the  sick  animals  was  killed, 
and  a  postmortem  examination  made  at  this  time  showed  that 
the  findings  were  those  of  the  slow  rather  than  the  acute  form  of 
hog-cholera. 

Sixteen  shoats  in  the  herd,  weighing  about  100  pounds  each, 
were  injected  with  a  dose  of  40  c.c.  of  serum.  These  shoats  had 
all  been  exposed  to  the  sick  animals,  and  many  of  them  were  un- 
doubtedly beginning  to  come  down  with  the  disease  at  the  time 
of  treatment.  As  no  temperatures  were  reported  on  these  hogs, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  just  how  many  of  them  were  really  sick  on 
this  date. 

Two  more  shoats  that  were  very  sick  at  the  time  were  injected, 
one  receiving  50  c.c.  and  the  other  60  c.c.  of  serum  alone.  Seven 
shoats,  all  of  which  had  been  exposed,  and  2  of  which  were  sick 
at  the  time,  were  left  untreated  to  serve  as  checks. 

Final  report  on  this  case  shows  that  the  2  sick  checks  and  the 
2  shoats  that  were  sick  when  treatment  was  given  died.  The^ 
balance  of  the  herd  remained  well. 

While  the  final  outcome  here  was  very  pleasing  for  the  owner, 
the  results  do  not  give  such  strong  indications  of  the  value  of 
serum  as  some  other  herds  that  have  been  described.  The  fact 
that  no  more  of  the  checks  became  sick  shows  that  the  outbreak 
had  perhaps  about  run  its  course  on  this  farm.  There  can  be  but 
Uttle  question,  however,  that  many  of  the  injected  shoats  would 
have  become  sick  if  left  untreated,  and  several  of  them  would  no 
doubt  have  later  died.  Absence  of  temperature  makes  it  a  Uttle 
hard  to  draw  definite  conclusions  here. 
Herd  Number  Forty-one. — This  herd  was  located  in  the  south- 
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quarter  of  Section  17,  Grant  Township.  The  owner  had 
Doticed  that  the  aniinala  did  not  seem  to  be  doing  right  for  several 
days.  When  visited  by  the  government  officials  they  showed  loss 
of  appetite,  and  many  of  them  appeared  gaunt  and  unthrifty. 
1  None  of  them  were  sufficiently  sick,  however,  to  justify  killing 
tfaem  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  postmortem  diagnosis. 

In  treating  the  herd  the  serum-alone  treatment  was  used, 
pifty  spring  shoats,  weighing  from  125  to  200  pounds,  were  given 
40  c.c.  each.  One  smaller  shoat  received  20  c.c.  of  the  same  senmi, 
^d  another  shoat  was  given  15  c.c.  Fifty-three  were  left  untreated 
to  serve  as  checks. 

The  after-history  of  this  herd  showed  that  none  of  the  treated 
inimab  or  checks  died.  The  herd  evidently  was  nut  suffering 
from  cholera.  The  experiment  gives  an  illufitration  of  the  fact 
that  not  every  disease  associated  with  loss  of  appetit«  and  loss 
lf  weight  is  cholera.  This  herd  was  more  likely  the  victim  of 
Indigestion,  due  to  improper  feeding  or  perhaps  the  presence  of 
tatestinal  pantsites.  The  experiment  does  show  that  the  injec- 
tion of  serum  even  in  other  diseases  than  cholera  does  no  harm, 
Ind  it  is  a  wise  precaution  to  u^  (he  serum  m  any  suspicious 
Mses,  if  there  be  a  reasonable  tikeliho(Ml  that  chol'.ra  exists. 

Herd  Number  Forty-two. — ^This  herd  was  located  in  Section 
H,  Franklin  Township.  There  were  no  cholera-infected  fanns  in 
tbe  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  premises.  The  herd  was  made 
top  entirely  of  pure-bred  Chester-White  hogs,  and  coiwisted  of  old 
lows,  young  spring  gilt^,  young  boars,  and  a  number  of  fall  pigs. 

At  the  time  the  herd  was  examined  and  treated  hog-cholera 
kid  already  made  its  appearance  on  the  farm.  This  had  been 
brought  on  the  farm  by  the  importation  of  a  breeding  animal 
horn  a  distant  part  of  the  state.  At  the  date  of  treatmeut  one 
boar  had  died,  2  others  showed  symptoms  of  hog-cholera,  and 
|be  majority  of  the  herd  had  been  exposed  by  contact  with  the 
iek  animals. 

In  the  treatment  of  these  hogs  2  young  boars,  each  weighing 
iboat  175  pounds,  received  50  c.c.  each  of  serum.  One  old  boar, 
Vnghing  about  700  pounds,  wa-s  injected  with  60  c.c.  of  serum. 
Seventeen  old  sows,  which  averaged  from  300  to  500  pounds  in 
;ht,  were  each  injected  with  60  c.c.  of  serum.    One  old  sow, 


■Bright,  were  each  in 
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somewhat  smaller  than  these,  was  injected  with  50  c.e.  Thirty- 
six  spring  gilts,  averaging  about  200  pounds,  received  50  c.c.  each. 
Twenty  fall  pigs,  that  would  weigh  from  25  to  30  pounds,  were 
given  20  c.c.  each. 

Six  spring  boars,  averaging  about  175  pounds  each  in  weight, 
1  old  sow,  4  of  the  200-pound  spring  gilts,  and  30  of  the  fall 
pigs  were  left  untreated  to  serve  as  checks. 

Final  reports  on  this  herd  show  most  positive  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  use  of  serum  in  a  herd  even  after  hog-cholera  has  made 
its  appearance.  The  disease  had  already  been  present  on  this 
farm  several  days  when  the  treatment  was  given,  and  one  hog  had 
already  died.  If  temperatures  had  been  taken  at  the  time  of 
injection  it  is  highly  probable  that  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  hogs 
treated  would  have  shown  a  high  temperature.  In  spite  of  this  fact, 
the  official  report  on  the  herd  shows  that  only  4  of  the  treated 
gilts  and  3  of  the  fall  pigs  died.  Two  other  treated  gilts  showed 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  but  recovered.  The  balance  of  the 
treated  animals  remained  well  and  in  perfect  condition. 

This  in  itself  is  a  very  pleasing  statement,  but  it  is  made  much 
the  more  noteworthy  when  we  consider  the  outcome  in  the  un- 
treated checks.  All  of  the  30  fall  pigs  left  untreated  died.  Four 
of  the  6  boars  died,  so  also  did  the  old  sow  and  2  of  the  4  gilts. 
The  other  2  gilts  sickened,  but  recovered. 

More  convincing  proof  of  the  value  of  hog-cholera  serum  as  a 
method  of  treatment  for  cholera  could  hardly  be  asked.  This 
report  would  be  the  more  positive  in  its  assurance  if  the  tem- 
peratures of  the  treated  hogs  had  been  recorded.  They  would 
unquestionably  have  shown  that  a  large  number  of  these  animals 
were  sick  on  the  day  of  injection.  It  was  due  to  the  serum  alone 
that  the  death-rate  was  held  down  to  practically  nothing  as  com- 
pared with  that  in  the  hogs  that  received  no  serum. 

Hog-cholera  serum  we  will  find,  the  more  we  experiment  with 
it,  is  not  only  a  preventive  for  cholera,  but  it  will  also  save  thou- 
sands of  cases  even  after  the  disease  has  made  its  appearance 
among  the  herd.  At  the  first  sign  of  cholera,  get  a  man  with  a 
reliable  serum  on  the  farm  and  have  every  hog  treated.  Those 
that  show  a  high  temperature  to  receive  serum  alone,  while  those 
that  do  not  show  any  fever  may  well  be  given  the  simultaneous 
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injection.  This  will  save  nearly  every  one  of  the  animals,  even 
those  that  show  a  high  temprrature  being  saved  in  the  majority 
of  cases. 

Thi-s  outbreak  gives  again  a  warning  of  the  clanger  which  is 
associated  with  the  brining  of  hogs  from  a  strange  farm  and  plac- 
ing them  with  the  home  herd.  It  makes  do  difference  whether 
they  come  from  a  pure-bretl  farm  or  not,  every  new  hog  brought 
on  the  place  should  be  kept  separate  from  the  balance  of  the  herd 
for  at  least  twenty-one,  and  preferably  thirty,  days  to  make  sure 
that  he  b  not  suffering  from  cholera  or  some  other  disease  which 
might  be  transmitted  to  the  balance  of  the  drove. 

The  extremely  high  death-rate  in  the  untreated  check  pigs  of 
this  lot  again  shows  that  cholera  is  very  severe  and  fatal  in  young 
animals.  The  severity  of  the  outbreak  among  all  the  animals 
attacked  on  thi.s  fann  would  seem  to  offer  further  proof  that 
pure-bred  hogs  are  perhaps  less  resistant  to  cholera  than  some  of 
the  grade  stork. 

Herd  Number  Forty-three. — This  herd  was  located  in  an 
adjoining  farm  to  Herd  .32,  an<l  very  likely  hiecarae  infected  from 
the  animals  of  this  herd.  At  the  time  of  the  first  inspection  by  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  veterinarians  there  were  3  of  the 
Bhoats  sick.  The  one  that  appeared  the  sickest  of  the  3  was 
daughtered,  and  a  postmortem  examination  made  to  make  posi- 
tive the  diagnosis  of  cholera.  The  usual  signs  of  cholera  were 
found,  including  swollen,  discolored  lymph-glands,  turkey-c^ 
spotted  kidneys,  spotting  of  the  lungs,  and  swollen,  engorged 
spleen. 

In  handhng  this  herd  60  e.c.  of  serum  was  injected  in  4  old  sows. 
Twenty-four  gilts,  that  would  average  from  100  to  125  pounds  in 
weight  each,  RH-eived  40  c.c.  of  serum.  Eight  barrows  of  the  same 
litters  as  the  gilts  received  the  same  sine  dose  of  serum.  Five  pigs 
«f  an  early  full  litt^T  were  each  injected  with  30  c.c.  of  senun. 
Fifteen  pigs  of  various  sizes  and  weights  were  left  to  ser\'e  as 
checks. 

In  this  herd,  a^in,  the  final  report  gives  striking  proof  of  the 
efficiency  of  serum  ns  a  means  of  combating  hog-cholera  even  after 
the  disease  has  made  its  appearance  in  the  herd.  Only  3  of  the  41 
aoimuls  that  received  the  serum  died.    Within  a  few  days  after  the 
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injections  were  given  4  of  the  check  animals  had  died,  and  the 
owner,  fearing  that  they  would  all  be  lost,  sold  the  remaining  11 
to  a  local  shipper.  Had  they  been  left  on  the  farm  the  chances  are 
that  nearly  if  not  all  of  them  would  have  died. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  herd  the  serum  practically  checked 
the  outbreak  at  once.  Three  hogs  were  quite  sick  on  the  day  that 
the  herd  was  treated.  Only  3  were  lost  afterward.  If  tempera- 
tures had  been  taken,  there  is  no  question  but  what  a  large  number 
of  the  shoats  which  did  not  show  visible  signs  of  the  disease  would 
have  been  found  to  be  developing  hog-cholera. 

The  final  report  of  this  experiment  gives  a  very  good  example 
of  one  of  the  ways  in  which  cholera  is  spread  where  no  quarantine 
regulations  are  applied  to  farms  on  which  the  disease  exists. 
Eleven  exposed  hogs  were  here  sent  to  market  and  transported  over 
public  highways  and  through  public  stock-yards.  It  is  through  this 
manner  of  handling  the  disease  that  cholera  is  able  to  get  such  a 
quick,  widespread  distribution  in  a  neighborhood  or  community. 
Sick  herds  should  be  quarantined,  and  not  allowed  to  pass  over 
public  roadways  to  scatter  infection  to  adjoining  farms. 

Herd  Number  Forty-four. — This  was  another  herd  located  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Herds  Thirty-two  and  Forty-three.  When 
the  Bureau  Inspectors  visited  this  farm  they  found  things  in  a  very 
bad  way.  The  animals  were  in  such  a  serious  condition,  and  the 
disease  had  obtained  such  a  headway,  that  it  was  hardly  worth 
while,  apparently,  to  use  any  serum  on  them.  The  owner,  however, 
had  seen  the  results  obtained  on  other  farms  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  he  was  very  anxious  to  have  his  hogs  treated.  Nearly  all  of 
the  hogs  were  sick  at  the  time,  and  the  symptoms  were  unmistak- 
ably those  of  genuine  hog-cholera. 

There  were  17  shoats,  averaging  up  to  100  pounds,  in  the  herd. 
Many  of  these  shoats  were  visibly  sick  at  the  time.  They  were  all 
injected,  however,  receiving  from  20  to  60  c.c.  of  the  senmi. 
Fourteen  small  pigs,  which  were  all  more  or  less  sick,  were  also 
injected,  receiving  10  c.c.  each  of  serum.  Two  shoats  and  5  small 
pigs  were  left  untreated,  to  serve  as  checks. 

Final  report  on  this  herd  showed  fairly  good  results.  Twelve 
of  the  treated  shoats  and  one  of  the  checks  hved  through.  All  of 
the  pigs,  both  treated  and  untreated,  died.     While  this  report  is 
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tttot  as  brilliant  a  one  as  some  that  have  been  already  shown,  yet 
at  is  a  very  good  showing  when  it  ia  taken  into  consideration  that 
lialmost  every  hog  on  the  place  was  very  sick  at  the  time  when  the 
treatment  was  given.  In  the  case  of  the  small  pigs,  1  am  of  the 
iqiinion  that  some  of  these  might  have  been  saved  had  the  dose  of 
Loerum  used  been  larger;  10  c.c.  of  serum  is  sufficient  in  very  small 
{ags  to  act  as  a  protective  dose,  but  where  the  cholera  germs  have 
already  begun  their  attack  and  visible  symptoms  of  cholera  are 
present  it  would  seem  wise  to  give  a  considerably  larger  dose,  even 
to  sucking  pigs. 

Tliis  outbreak  was  unquestionably  a  virulent  one,  as  shown  by 
^le  result  in  both  treated  and  untreated  animals,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  more  than  2  or  3  shoats  would  have  survived  if  the  serum  tiad  not 
been  used.  The  results  here  obtained  should  encourage  stockmen 
ftod  veterinarians  to  make  use  of  high-grade  serum  even  after  the 
disease  has  made  a  good  start.  This  is  especially  to  be  advised 
where  the  herd  consists  of  a  number  of  pure-bred  hogs,  the  saving 
of  one  of  which  would  more  than  repay  for  the  cost  of  the  serum 
used  in  the  entire  herd. 

Herd  Number  Forty-five. — Thb  herd  was  located  in  a  somewhat 
different  locality  from  most  of  those  already  reported.  The  farm 
on  which  these  animals  were  kept  was  in  the  outskirts  of  Nevada, 
Iowa.  Hog-cholera  had  Ik^u  raging  in  the  surrounding  neigh- 
borhood for  several  weeks.  Infection  had  already  reached  the 
farm  at  the  time  the  United  States  veterinarians  visited  the 
premises,  and  many  of  the  hogs  were  already  vitsibly  sick  with 
symptoms  that  were  unquestionably  those  of  genuine  cholera. 

Four  of  the  aniraak  had  already  died  at  this  time,  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  remaining  ahoats  were  off  feed  and  showed  marked  signs 
of  the  dread  disease.  One  of  the  dead  animals  was  opened  and 
the  findings  were  those  usually  seen  in  an  acute  case  of  hog-cholcra. 
Here,  again,  was  a  herd  that  could  not  be  regarded  as  favorable  for 
injection  with  serum,  but  as  the  owner  was  very  anxious  to  try  and 
save  some  of  his  herd  tre^ment  was  administered. 

Twenty-nine  shoats,  varj'ing  in  size  and  weight,  were  injected, 
e«ch  receiving  40  c.c.  of  serum.  Three  old  hogs  of  large  size  were 
each  injected  with  80  c.c.  of  serum.  Thirteen  of  the  shoats  were 
left  untreated,  to  serve  as  checks. 
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The  final  report  on  this  herd  showed  a  much  better  outcome 
than  might  have  been  expected.  Of  the  29  shoats  treated,  only  3 
died,  and  of  the  3  old  hogs  treated,  none  were  lost.  Five  of  the  13 
shoats  left  as  checks  died.  This  was  a  very  pleasing  result,  and 
shows  again  that  even  hogs  that  are  sick  with  cholera  at  the  time 
of  treatment  can  often  be  saved  if  a  good-sized  dose  of  serum  be 
given.  It  would  be  very  interesting,  indeed,  to  have  the  tempera- 
tures of  these  animals  as  a  guide  to  just  how  many  of  the  injected 
shoats  were  coming  down  with  cholera  on  the  date  treatment  was 
given.  With  the  use  of  somewhat  larger  amounts  of  serum  in  the 
shoats,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  even  a  better  result  might  have 
been  shown.  The  amount  injected  in  the  old  sows  is  nearer  to 
the  dose  which  should  be  used  where  cholera  already  exists,  as 
shown  by  a  high  temperature  and  visible  symptoms  of  the 
disease. 

Herd  Number  Forty-six. — The  farm  on  which  this  herd  was 
located  was  in  the  same  neighborhood  as  Herd  Number  Forty. 
The  disease,  however,  did  not  spread  to  this  farm  until  the  latter 
part  of  December.  At  the  time  when  the  government  veterina- 
rians were  called  several  of  the  hogs  had  already  died  and  a  large 
percentage  of  those  remaining  were  taken  sick.  One  of  the  very 
sick  animals  was  killed  and  the  body  opened  for  postmortem  ex- 
amination. The  enlarged  spleen,  spotted  kidneys,  enlarged  hver, 
swollen  and  discolored  lymph-glands,  and  other  changes  typical  of 
cholera  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  correct  diagnosis  of  the  disease. 
This  herd  had  been  following  a  bunch  of  feeding  cattle  and  were 
in  excellent  condition  when  the  disease  struck  them. 

In  the  same  yard  with  the  sick  hogs  there  were  55  shoats  which 
were  all  exposed  to  the  disease,  and  many  of  them,  no  doubt,  al- 
ready coming  down  with  the  disease.  As  no  temperatures  are 
recorded,  it  is  impossible  to  say  just  what  percentage  were  develop- 
ing cholera.  These  shoats  were  injected  with  the  serum  alone,  each 
animal  receiving  40  c.c. 

Fifteen  shoats  of  larger  size,  averaging  about  250  pounds,  were 
being  fattened  in  a  separate  lot,  which  immediately  adjoined  the 
eattle  lot  in  which  the  sick  hogs  were  running.  These  large  shoats 
were  injected  with  30  to  50  c.c.  of  serum  each.  Four  old  hogs  were 
also  injected  with  50-c.c.  doses  of  serum.    Ten  shoats  of  the  smaller 
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i  were  left  untreated  to  ser\'e  aa  checks  on  the  results  of  the 

Results  shown  in  the  final  report  on  this  herd  are  indeed  most 
pleaijing,  and  give  an  excellent  example  of  what  may  be  expect^ni 
when  a  high-gmde  serum  ia  used.  Out  of  the  70  shoats  that  were 
injetrtwl,  only  9  died.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  55  of  the  ani- 
mals had  been  for  several  days  in  the  same  feed  lot  with  the  shoats 
that  had  died,  and  the  other  15  had  been  in  a  lot  which  joined 
fences  with  the  infect€d  feed  lot.  If  temperatures  were  available 
on  these  shoats  over  50  per  cent,  of  them  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  found  to  have  a  high  fever,  showing  that  they  were 
developing  the  disease. 

Evidence  of  the  virulent  nature  of  the  disease  on  this  farm  is 
offered  in  the  report  on  the  checks,  showing  that  7  out  of  the  10 
left  untreated  afterward  died. 

Such  results  as  this  should  encourage  any  man  to  make  an  effort 
[to  have  his  herd  treated  although  the  cholera  has  made  a  start. 
liEven  after  several  hogs  have  died,  as  in  the  case  here  shown,  it  U 
often  not  too  late,  if  a  reliable  serum  is  usetl  and  the  dose  increased 
to  the  point  where  it  can  lie  expected  to  ovcn^oine  the  large  amount 
of  poisonous  bodies  that  have  alrejuly  begun  to  attack  the  cells  of 
the  animal  body.     Of  course,  every  hour  that  is  lost  in  getting  the 
tfeatment  to  the  herd  means  an  increa-sed  amount  of  these  poison- 
ous bodies  in  the  blood  of  the  sick  hog,  and  means  a  much  bigger 
for  the  serum  to  accomplish.     Every  hour  saved  means  just 
ml  much  larger  percentage  of  animals  that  will  be  saved.     The 
;ter  method,  of  course,  is  to  have  the  double  treatment  given 
Fore  cholera  gets  on  the  farm,  but  in  cases  where  this  is  not 
it  b  not  too  late  to  make  use  of  the  serum  even  after  visible 
of  the  disease  have  shown  themselves.     Remember  that  se- 
nim  is  not  claimed  to  be  a  curative  for  all  cases  of  cholera.     Some 
do  not  even  claim  any  curative  properties  for  it  whatever,     I 
iVB  seen  sufficient  proof  of  benefit  following  the  use  of  the  treat- 
it  in  sick  hogs  that  I  am  convinced  that  these  men  are  overcon- 
m^*ative  in  their  statements.   Many  sick  animals  can  be  saved  with 
serunt  if  the  scrum  used  is  of  proper  strength  and  the  dose  suffi- 
ciently lat^e. 

Herd  Number  Forty-seven. — This  was  another  herd  located 
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simultaneous  treatment.  If  real  virus  is  injected  with  a  poor  grade 
serum  a  large  number  of  funerals  are  bound  to  follow,  and  confidence 
in  the  serum  treatment  is  destroyed,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
trouble  is  not  with  the  serum,  but  with  the  kind  of  serum  used. 
Make  certain  that  the  serum  you  buy  has  been  really  tested  against 
virus  or  else  do  not  use  it  except  for  single  treatment. 

SUMMARY 

In  making  a  survey  of  these  forty-seven  clinical  reports  on  the 
use  of  serum  we  must  reach  the  following  conclusions: 

(1)  Hog-cholera  serum  ia  in  itself  a  harmless  substance,  and 
may  be  freely  injected  into  well  or  sick  animals  without  producing 
any  bad  results. 

(2)  The  injection  of  serum  in  sufficiently  large  dosage  in  a 
herd  that  has  been  exposed  to  cholera,  but  has  shown  no  symp- 
toms of  the  disease,  will  give  them  a  protection  against  the  disease 
for  a  time. 

(3)  This  protection  given  by  the  serum-alone  injection  is  only 
temporary  in  character,  and  the  animals  may  again  take  hog- 
cholera  if  exposed  several  weeks  later. 

(4)  Hog-cholera  serum,  used  in  larger  doses  in  herds  where 
the  disease  already  exists,  will  often  save  a  large  number  of  the 
animals,  even  saving  many  that  are  visibly  sick  at  the  time  treat- 
ment is  given.  The  sooner  after  the  start  of  the  outbreak  that 
serum  is  used,  the  greater  will  be  the  percentage  of  hogs  saved. 
Every  hour's  delay  means  an  increase  in  the  losses. 

(5)  Injections  of  1  to  2  c.c.  of  virus  may  be  made  in  a 
healthy  animal  without  producing  disease  if  a  corresponding  dose 
of  serum  is  injected  at  the  same  time. 

(6)  The  injection  of  this  double  dose  of  serum  and  virus  not 
only  will  not  produce  disease,  but  it  will  result  in  the  development 
of  a  permanent  protective  power  against  invasion  by  cholera 
g;^rms.  This  is  in  contrast  with  the  temporary  nature  of  the  pro- 
tection resulting  from  use  of  the  single  method. 

(7)  The  animals  which  have  been  protected  by  the  double 
injection  method  may  be  afterward  taken  to  cholera-infected  farms 
and  placed  in  diseased  feed  lots,  or  with  sick  hogs,  and  they  will 
remain  well  and  thrifty. 
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(8)  Hogs  that  have  received  the  simultaneous  treatment  can 
be  left  in  the  same  lots  with  untreated  hogs  without  danger  to 
the  untreated  animals.  The  virus  injected  into  the  hogs  that  are 
treated  will  not  infect  the  untreated  hogs  unless  some  of  those 
that  are  treated  become  sick. 

(9)  In  an  occasional  case  some  of  the  hogs  that  receive  the 
simultaneous  method  may  prove  to  be  unusually  susceptible  to  the 
action  of  cholera  virus  and  may  develop  symptoms  of  an  attack 
of  cholera. 

(10)  These  cases  should  immediately  receive  a  second  injectioa 
with  serum  alone  in  large  doses.  This  method  of  handling  the 
case  will  nearly  always  check  the  threatened  outbreak. 

(11)  Those  cases  in  which  an  attack  of  cholera  follows  use  of 
the  simultaneous  method  are  nearly  always  due  to  some  avoidable 
cause,  such  as  poor  serum,  too  large  dose  of  virus,  not  enough 
serum,  or  injection  of  double  treatment  in  hogs  that  are  already 
coming  down  with  a  natural  infection. 


OTHER  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES 
SWINE  ERYSIPELAS 

Definition. — This  disease,  which  is  also  known  under  the  names 
of  red  fever  of  swine,  rouget  du  pore,  and  rotlauf,  is  a  contagious 
germ-produced  disease  of  swine  which  is  seen  in  many  of  the  hog- 
producing  countries  of  Europe.  Swine  erysipelas  is  not  seen  in  ht^s 
in  the  United  States.  The  cause  of  the  condition  is  a  genu  which 
is  known  as  the  bacillus  of  swine  erysipelas,  or  Bacillus  rhu^o- 
pathiffi  suis. 

This  genn  enters  the  body  of  the  animal  in  very  much  the  same 
way  as  does  the  virus  of  hog-cholera.  After  an  incubation  or  de- 
velopment period  of  three  days  the  hog  is  suddenly  seized  with  a 
chill.  The  animal  shivers,  the  limbs  are  alternately  hot  and  cold, 
the  visible  Uning  membranes  of  the  mouth,  nose,  and  eyes  become 
verj'  dark  or  violet  colored,  and  the  temperature  quickly  shoots 
up  to  104°  F.  or  even  as  high  as  106°  F.  The  skin  becomes  very 
red  in  color,  often  showing  a  dark  or  violet  discoloration.  Death 
occurs  very  early  in  the  disease,  often  being  preceded  by  muscular 
weakness,  staggering  gait,  and  other  symptoms  very  su^estive 
of  cholera. 

On  postmortem  examination  the  internal  viscera  are  found  to 
be  very  much  congested,  but  there  is  an  absence  of  ulcers  in  the 
intestine  and  also  an  absence  of  the  speckled  kidney,  so  charac- 
teristic of  hog-cholera. 

Diagnosis  is  made  from  hog-cholera  by  the  shorter  incubation 
period,  more  violent  onset,  dark  discoloration  of  the  viable  mem- 
branes, antl  the  more  pronounced  discoloration  of  the  skin.  The 
absence  of  the  usual  postmortem  findings  of  cholera,  and  the  fact 
that  the  disease  is  unknown  in  the  United  States,  are  also  im- 
portant factors  in  ruling  out  swine  erjsipclaa  as  a  cause  of  death 
1  American  swine. 

SWINE  PLAGUE 

This  is  a  disease  about  which  there  has  been  and  is  even  now 
|t  great  deal  of  argument.    At  one  time  swine  plague  was  consid- 
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ered  as  a  very  important  disease  of  the  hog,  and  Dr.  Billings,  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  several  years  ago  wrote  a  large  book 
which  was  devoted  entirely  to  a  discussion  of  the  disease.  At 
that  time  a  special  germ  was  described  and  heralded  as  the  cause 
of  swine  plague,  and  an  entirely  separate  set  of  pathologic  findings 
and  clinical  symptoms  were  outlined  for  the  disease  from  those 
given  for  hog-cholera. 

In  the  past  few  years  our  opinions  regarding  swine  plague 
have  underwent  a  great  deal  of  change,  and  at  present  it  may  be 
rightfully  questioned  whether  there  really  is  such  a  disease  as 
swine  plague.  Most  of  the  cases  of  what  was  formerly  classed 
as  swine  plague  are  now  known  to  be  hog-cholera  in  which  the 
germs  are  acting  principally  upon  the  lungs,  and,  accordingly,  the 
symptoms  are  mostly  of  a  pulmonary  type.  The  cough  in  these 
cases  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  disease. 

That  there  is  such  a  disease  as  swine  plague  I  think  may  very 
reasonably  be  questioned.  It  is  possible  that  the  disease  may, 
and  perhaps  does,  exist,  but  it  most  certainly  is  only  in  the  form 
of  isolated  cases  and  never  as  a  widespread  epidemic  such  as  is 
seen  in  hog-cholera.  Whenever  hogs  begin  to  get  off  feed,  droop, 
lose  energy  and  liveliness,  and  die  in  large  numbers  without  any 
explainable  cause  it  can  be  said  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred that  the  cause  of  death  is  hog-cholera. 

If  there  was  a  second  epidemic  disease,  such  as  swine  plague, 
it  would  be  of  great  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  the  use 
of  serum.  Serum  which  would  protect  an  animal  against  hog- 
cholera  could  not  be  expected  to  protect  hogs  that  had  been  ex- 
posed to  swine  plague,  no  more  than  small-pox  vaccination  in  the 
human  race  could  be  expected  to  protect  the  man  from  typhoid 
fever.  It  would  be  necessary  that  we  have  two  forms  of  serum, 
one  for  cholera  and  the  other  for  swine  plague.  Fortunately,  it 
has  been  found  with  the  use  of  the  serum  that  the  two  conditions 
are,  in  reality,  one  and  the  same  in  almost  every  instance,  the 
only  difference  being  that  in  the  one  case  the  germs  act  more 
powerfully  on  the  lungs,  while  in  another  animal  they  are  more 
active  in  the  bowel,  kidneys,  and  other  organs  of  the  abdominal 
cavity. 
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I  INFECTIOUS  SORE  MOUTH   (NECROTIC  STOMATmS) 

Id  the  section  on  Diseases  of  tlio  Digestive  Tract  the  causes, 
symptoma,  and  treatment  of  the  simple  inflammations  of  the 
mouth  were  given.  There  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  hog,  as  well  ss 
in  other  animals,  a  form  of  sore  mouth  which  b  due  to  a  spcci&c 
germ,  known  as  the  necrosis  bacillus.  This  type  of  the  disease  is 
known  as  infectious  stomatitis,  or  necrotic  storaatitia,  and  b  a 
serious  and  often  alarming  disease. 

Causes-^Tiiis  disease  is  seen  ahnost  exclusively  in  young 
pigs  under  two  montlis  of  age.  The  great  predisposing  factor  in 
the  development  of  infectious  sore  mouth  is  filth.  Dirty  hog  lots, 
filthy  feed  troughs,  mud-holes,  large  accumulations  of  manure  in 
the  feed  lots,  poorly  ventilated  sleepiag  quarters,  allowing  hogs 
to  burrow  under  manure  piles  and  straw  stacks,  and  feeding  of 
decomposing  garbage  and  filthy  stop  are  the  essential  points 
in  opening  the  way  fur  infection  by  the  necrosis  bacillus.  This 
genn  is  always  found  in  the  intestine  of  the  hog,  and  ia  an  important 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  uh'ers  of  hog-cholera.  This  is  the 
genn  which  was  foimd  in  these  lesions  several  years  ago  and  was 
believed  by  many  to  be  the  actual  cause  of  hog-ohoiera.  It  lias 
since  Ix-en  shown  that  this  was  an  error,  and  it  is  now  known 
that  the  necrosis  organism  merely  enters  after  the  cholera  genu 
has  broken  down  the  tissues  and  completes  the  work  of  forming 
a  slough  and  ulcer. 

Necrotic  stomatitis  may  rapidly  spread  through  an  entire 
litter  of  pigs  by  the  tcata  of  the  sow  becoming  infected  and  scat- 
terii^  the  germs  to  every  one  of  the  sucking  pigs. 

The  necrosis  genn  does  not  seem  able  to  get  a  hold  on  a  normal 
iiealthy  membrane.  It  is  necessary  for  some  abrasion  to  already 
exist  before  the  germs  are  able  to  get  the  necessary  start.  This  may 
be  caused  by  the  eruption  of  the  teeth,  by  injury  from  some  sharp- 
pointed  object,  or  through  a  simple  inflammation  of  the  lining  of 
(be  mouth. 
I  Symptoms. — At  the  onset  the  symptoms  are  much  like  those 
^iC  a  simple  sore  mouth,  but  are  much  more  severe.  The  pig  re- 
fuaee  to  suck,  or  eat,  if  it  be  already  weaned.  There  is  some  rise 
in  temperature  and  the  pig  acts  dull  and  listless.  If  the  mouth 
be  carefully  examined  at  this  time  it  will  show  a  number  of  in- 
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flamed  patches,  especially  on  the  gums  and  lips.  At  this  early 
stage  of  the  disease  the  spots  are  of  a  deep-red  color,  quite  dark, 
and  the  gums  are  seen  to  be  considerably  swollen.  In  the  severe 
cases  the  snout  and  hps  become  so  badly  swollen  as  to  close  up 
the  nostrils  and  seriously  interfere  with  breathing. 

At  a  httle  later  stage  these  spots  become  the  seat  of  deep 
necrotic  ulcers.  The  margins  of  the  ulcer  are  seen  to  be  very  much 
inflamed  and  thickened,  while  the  necrotic  slough  in  the  center 
is  white  or  yellowish  white  in  appearance.  After  these  sloughs 
separate  they  leave  a  deep  cavity  or  depression  which  shows  an 
ulcerated  base  and  is  very  obstinate  in  healing.  The  gums  may 
slough  away  so  extensively  as  to  involve  several  of  the  teeth,  and 
the  ulcers  in  the  snout  and  lips  may  be  so  deep  as  to  extend  en- 
tirely through  to  the  outer  surface. 

Pain  becomes  a  very  marked  symptom,  and  the  least  move- 
ment of  the  jaws  is  accompanied  by  intense  suffering.  The  pig 
is  unable  to  eat  on  account  of  this  severe  pain,  and  rapidly  loses 
weight  and  strength.  The  decomposed  sloughs  give  off  a  most 
disagreeable  odor  from  the  mouth,  and  the  animal  is  both  a  dis- 
gusting and  a  pitiable  object.  The  little  sufferer  usually  becomes 
separated  from  the  balance  of  the  litter,  and  remains  in  the  nest 
or  off  in  some  comer  by  himself.  All  ambition  and  vitality  is 
gone.  The  poisonous  materials  from  the  necrotic  areas  in  the 
mouth  are  absorbed  into  the  system  and  produce  a  profound 
intoxication. 

Course. — The  course  of  this  disease  is  fairly  rapid,  and  it  usually 
terminates  in  from  three  to  ten  days.  Necrotic  sore  mouth  is  a 
very  serious  condition,  and  nearly  half  the  pigs  affected  die. 
If  the  vitality  of  the  litter  is  already  poor,  owing  to  improper 
feeding  of  the  mothers  and  poor  sleeping  quarters,  the  disease 
may  wipe  out  the  entire  litter,  as  these  weakened  pigs  are  in  no 
condition  to  stand  a  severe  toxic  infection. 

Treatment. — In  the  prevention  of  this  form  of  stomatitis  there 
are  two  very  important  general  lines  to  be  followed,  one  with  the 
object  of  preventing  the  appearance  of  the  disease  in  the  herd,  the 
other  with  the  purpose  of  preventing  its  spread  should  it  get  a 
start.  As  a  precaution  against  occurrence  of  infectious  sore  mouth 
the  feed  lots  should  be  kept  in  a  clean  condition,  and  especially 
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■•Bbould  all  manure  be  kept  cleaned  out  of  tbem  at  frequent  inter- 
H  Tak.  Once  or  twice  a  month  they  should  be  sprinkled  with  some 
H  disinfectant  solution. 

H  Isolation. — Immediately  that  the  disease  is  seen  in  the  pens  tbe 
I  affect«l  pigs  should  l>e  removed  from  the  balance  of  the  Utter,  as 

■  it  is  only  by  prompt  carrying  out  of  this  precaution  that  the 

■  rapid  spread  of  the  disease  can  be  prevented.  It  is  also  wise  to 
'    separate  the  mother  from  the  rest  of  tlie  herd,  as  pigs  from  other 

litters  may  suckle  the  infected  teats  and  develop  the  disease. 

Medicinal  Treatment. — Active  medicinal  treatment  of  this  form 
of  sore  mouth  must  be  very  vigorous  if  good  results  are  to  be  ob- 
tained. The  mouth  should  he  irrigated  with  some  strong  dis- 
inftxtant  solution.  Fur  this  purpose,  perhaps,  permanganate  of 
potash  is  as  effective  as  any  other  remedy.  In  making  the  solu- 
tion, about  !  ounce  of  potassium  permanganate  should  be  used  to 
the  gallon  of  water.     Following  the  irrigation  of  the  mouth,  tbe 

I  ulcers  themselves  should  be  touched  up  with  a  strong  caustic 
preparation.  For  this  purpose  silver  nitrate  is  the  most  effective 
agent  obt^nablc.  This  drug  can  be  obtained  in  small  sticks, 
known  as  lunar  caustic.  Dip  the  end  of  one  of  theoe  sticks  in  a 
Uttle  water  and  then  thoroughly  rub  over  the  surface  of  the  ulcer. 
This  treatment  should  be  repeated  once  or  twice  a  day  for  several 
4»ys. 
Where  large  numbers  of  the  animals  are  affected,  and  where 
it  is  inconvenient  to  take  the  time  necessary  to  apply  this  thorough 
treatment,  a  simpler  method  consists  in  making  up  a  bucket  of  tbe 
permanganate  solution  or  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  one  of  tbe 

» coal-tar  di^nfectants,  and,  taking  the  affected  pig  by  the  hind 
lep,  dip  him  head  foremost  into  the  solution.  In  this  manner  the 
ulcerated  surfaceii  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  disinfectant. 
Another  recommended  treatment  is  to  place  in  the  mouth  of  each 
affected  pig  a  small  t«aspoonful  of  flowers  of  sulphur. 

On  account  of  the  severe  nature  of  the  disease,  and  the  fact 

Flhat  most  of  the  pigs  that  recover  are  left  as  stunted  runt«,  it  is 

Jly  more  economic  to  knock  the  badly  affected  cases  in  the 

K'iead  rather  than  to  bother  with  treating  them.     In  cases  that 

■over  it  is  advisable  to  administer  a  tonic  treatment  for  a  few 

1  order  to  restore  strength,  appetite,  and  vitality. 
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BLOOD-POISCXflNG  (SEPTICEMIA,  PYEMIA) 
Definition. — By  blood-poisoning  we  understand  a  conditbn  m 
which  there  is  the  entrance  into  the  circulating  blood  <A  diseue- 
producing  germs  in  large  numbers,  with  the  formation  of  a  large 
amount  of  poisonous  materials  which  cause  symptoms  of  severe 
toxic  nature  to  develop.  In  scientific  literature  this  condition  is 
called  septicemia,  which  means  literally  poison  in  the  blood. 
In  some  cases  the  germs  present  are  those  which  cause  the  produc- 
tion of  pus  and  formation  of  abscesses.  In  such  cases  there  is  pus 
found  in  the  blood-stream,  and  numerous  abscesses  develop  in 
different  parts  of  the  body.  This  is  what  is  known  as  py^nia,  or 
pus  in  the  blood.     It  differs  from  simple  blood-poisoning,  io  that  in 
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addition  to  germs  and  their  poisons  there  is  pus  circulating  in  the 
blood.  Of  the  two  ciiniiilions,  the  one  that  is  most  commonly 
met  with  in  the  hog  is  pyf-mia.  On  the  meat  inspection  floors  of 
our  large  packing  houses  t his  coniiition  in  hogs  is  a  quit«  frequent 
occurron<'c.  Over  5000  hog  ciirciussos  arc  condemned  for  this  cauae 
ever,'  year  in  government  inspected  plants. 

Causes. — The  principal  causes  for  blood-poisoning  of  every  tj-pe 
is  neglect  of  ordinnrj-  wounds.  These  wounds,  becoming  infeotwi, 
serve  us  an  avenue  of  entrance  for  the  germs,  which  in  this  manim 
reach  the  blood-stream.  Filthy  feed  lots,  dirty  hog  wallows,  and 
similar  insanitar>'  surroundings  increase  the  chances  for  blood 
infection.  Another  common  starting-point  for  blood -poisooing 
is  from  an  infection  of  the  womb  following  birth  of  a  Utter.    The 
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germa  from  the  womb  may  enter  the  blood-vessels  and  set  up  a 
general  blood-poisoning.  This  form  is  more  often  of  the  type  of  a 
Bepticemia..  That  resulting  from  wounds  often  develops  into  a 
pyemia  in  bogs. 

There  may  be  a  number  of  varieties  of  germs  present  in  these 
blooti-poisoning  cases.  The  ordinary  pus  germs,  such  as  the 
Staphylococcus  allms  and  aureus  and  the  streptococcus,  arc  those 
most  commonly  found. 

Symptoms. — If  a  wound  be  present  as  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
it  will  be  here  that  the  first  symptoms  are  noted.  The  condition 
of  the  wound  shows  a  marked  cliange.  It  becomes  red  and  angry 
looking,  and  the  edges  may  Iwconie  swollen.  The  dischai^  often 
becomes  of  a  thin,  watery  character  and  very  foul  smelling.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  the  animal  may  be  seised  with  a  severe  chill. 
The  fever  now  rises  quickly  to  105"  or  106"  F.  Appetite  is  lost, 
the  animal  l>ecunies  dull  and  stupid,  and  remains  buried  in  it«  nest. 
There  may  be  constipation,  or  in  severe  cases  a  very  foul-smelling 
diarrhea  may  develop. 

If  the  case  is  prolonged  and  of  the  pus-forming  type,  the  hog 
may  show  periods  of  improvement  and  relapse.  Some  days  the 
fever  is  low  and  there  may  l)e  some  appetite.  In  a  short  time  a 
chill  again  occurs,  the  temperature  goes  up,  and  the  ht«  is  again 
listless  and  dull.  Abscesses  may  form  beneath  the  skin  tn  various 
parts  of  the  body.  These  abscesses  also  form  in  the  internal  or- 
gans, and  cause  various  symptoms  as  a  result  of  changed  function 
of  these  parts.  For  instance,  abscesses  may  form  in  the  liver,  and 
leeult  in  a  severe  jaundice,  with  a  greenish-yellow  discoloration  of 
the  visible  membranes  and  of  the  skin,  which  is  quit«  noticeable  in 
those  parts  of  the  body  where  the  skin  is  thin,  and  especially  so  in 
white  animals.  Abscesses  may  develop  in  the  lungs,  and  interfere 
conMderably  with  breathing.  In  all  theat;  cases  the  sick  hc^  be- 
comes very  unthrifty  in  appearance,  loses  weight ,  and  soon  becomes 
worthless. 

Course. — The  course  of  the  disease  varies  from  a  few  hours  to 
several  weeks.  In  severe  cases  of  blood-poisoning  the  poisons 
of  the  germs  kill  the  animal  in  a  few  hours.  In  the  aliscess-forming 
cases  the  course  is  more  prolonged,  and  the  hog  may  live  for  several 
weeka  or  even  months.    Recovery  is  almost  impossible  in  these 
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long-drawn-out  cases,  and,  even  if  the  disease  should  be  checked, 
the  animal  is  so  stunted  as  to  be  worthless. 

Postmortem  Diagnosis. — If  the  carcass  of  an  animal  dead  from 
blood-poisoning  be  cut  open  and  examined  it  is  usually  easy  to  make 
a  diagnosis  if  the  case  be  one  of  the  pus-forming  type.  Abscesses 
will  be  found  scattered  all  through  the  internal  organs.  Often 
several  of  them  can  be  seen  in  the  liver,  spleen,  lungs,  kidneys,  and 
in  the  fat  surrounding  the  intestines.  In  severe  cases  large  ab- 
scesses may  even  involve  the  muscles  and  the  heart. 

In  those  cases  that  are  simply  a  blood-poisoning  the  postmortem 
diagnosis  is  not  always  so  easy,  and  it  may  require  an  expert  meat 
inspector  to  tell  these  cases.  The  principal  findings  are  failure  of 
the  carcass  to  get  stiff  after  death,  as  a  normal  carcass  should  do. 
If  the  animal  has  been  slaughtered  there  is  a  failure  to  bleed  prop- 
erly. The  lining  membranes  of  the  chest  and  belly  cavities  rapidly 
lose  their  bright,  shiny  appearance  and  become  dark  in  color.  In 
a  healthy  hog  this  shiny  appearance  lasts  for  several  hours,  and 
the  membranes  never  take  on  a  dark  color.  The  meat  also  decom- 
poses rapidly  in  an  animal  that  has  died  of  blood-posioning. 
Numerous  small  spots  of  hemorrhage  similar  to  those  seen  in 
the  kidneys  in  hog-cholera  may  occur  in  various  parts  of  the 
body. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  blood-poisoning  is  almost  en- 
tirely prevention.  With  proper  handling  of  wounds,  proper  clean- 
ing of  knives,  syringes,  and  other  instruments  handled  in  opera- 
tions, and  careful  attention  to  sows  following  difficult  births,  blood- 
poisoning  should  not  occur.  In  this  connection  it  is  especially 
important  to  call  attention  to  a  cause  for  this  condition  which  is  of 
great  importance  at  the  present  time.  This  is  the  injection  of  hog- 
cholera  serum.  In  connection  with  the  use  of  the  serum  treatment 
for  cholera  we  have  several  opportunities  for  producing  fatal  blood- 
poisoning.  If  the  serum  used  be  made  carelessly,  and  without  due 
regard  to  cleanliness,  it  may  contain  large  numbers  of  these  germs 
which  cause  blood-poisoning,  and  when  such  a  serum  is  injected 
into  the  body  of  the  animal  it  is  certain  to  produce  very  disastrous 
(effects.  In  cases  where  the  serum  is  left  exposed  in  a  warm  room 
for  several  days  or  left  in  open  bottles  the  danger  becomes  many 
times  multiplied.     This  is  the  reason  that  such  stress  has  been 
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laid  upon  keeping  cholera  serum  cool  at  all  times.  Even  the 
be^t  of  serum  may  contain  a  few  germs,  but  this  small  number  will 
do  no  harm  unless  they  get  a  chance  to  multiply.  Germs  will  not 
grow  if  the  fluid  in  which  they  exist  is  kept  at  a,  low  temperature. 
If  the  serum  is  kept  cool  we  will,  accordingly,  have  little  or  no  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  germs  contained.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  serum  be  allowed  to  get  warm,  and  remain  so  for  some  time, 
the  bacteria  rapidly  multiply,  and  in  a  short  time  the  serum  simply 
swarms  with  them. 

Dirty  Needles. — Another  source  of  danger  in  the  use  of  ht^- 
choleja  serum  consists  in  the  use  of  unclean  syringes  and  needles, 
and  lack  of  care  in  cleansing  and  disinfecting  tlie  skin  at  the  point 
where  the  needle  is  to  bo  inserted.  Neglect  in  this  matter  may 
often  result  in  carr>*ing  of  germs  into  the  tissues,  which  form  an 
abscess  at  the  point  of  injection.  Germs  from  this  point  may  enter 
the  blood  and  set  up  a  generalized  pus  infection,  with  development 
of  numerous  abscesses  throughout  the  body. 

Many  of  the  bad  results  chargetl  to  serum  are  traceable  to 
serum  that  contained  large  numbers  of  germs  when  injected,  or 
to  the  use  of  dirty  syringes,  carelessness  in  cleaning  the  skin,  and 
other  negligences  that  often  prove  costly. 

Proper  Care  of  Wounds. — As  a  precautionary  measure  agunst 
blood-poisoning,  all  wounds,  whether  accidental  or  surgical  in  na- 
ture, should  receive  careful  attention.  Antiseptic  applications  and 
dressings  should  be  used  until  the  injury  is  sufficiently  recovered 
from  to  be  out  of  danger  of  septic  infection.  If  abscesses  form,  they 
should  be  opened  at  the  lowest  point  and  the  pus  allowed  to  freely 
drain.  The  wound  should  be  kept  open  until  it  has  healed  up 
from  the  bottom  and  dan^ter  of  infection  is  over.  In  sows  after 
farrowing,  if  their  is  any  indication  of  infection,  treatment  should 
be  started  quickly  in  order  to  avoid  serious  consequences.  The 
danger  of  infection  of  wounds  can  be  very  much  decreased  by  keep- 
ing fc«d  lots,  hog  sheds,  and  similar  places  in  a  cleanly  condition. 
A  hog  with  an  open  wound  or  ulcer  that  is  wallowing  around  In  a 
filthy  feed  lot,  in  mud  up  to  her  belly,  and  eating  com  and  other 
feed  out  of  the  mud,  cannot  help  but  become  the  victim  of  blood- 
poisoning.    The  wonder  is  that  more  of  them  do  not  die. 

The  active  treatment  of  septicemia  must  be  quickly  started  if 
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it  is  to  be  of  any  benefit.  The  wound  which  is  the  seat  of  entrance 
of  the  germs  must  be  thoroughly  opened  up  and  allowed  to  drain. 
It  should  then  be  irrigated  out  with  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  some 
of  the  coal-tar  disinfectants,  or  with  a  1  :  2000  bichlorid  of  mercury 
solution.  Another  good  method  is  to  saturate  the  inside  of  the 
wound  with  tincture  of  iodin. 

As  soon  as  signs  of  infection  are  noted  the  hog  should  be  placed 
in  a  separate  pen,  fed  with  light  foods,  given  plenty  of  water,  and 
kept  warm.  Internally  the  best  agents  for  use  are  echinacea,  which 
should  be  given  in  half-teaspoonf ul  or  teaspoonful  doses  of  a  good 
fluidextract,  or  the  specific  medicine,  whisky ,  quinin,  and  strychnin, 
Quinin  and  whisky  are  especially  effective,  and  when  given  in 
combination  with  echinacea  constitute  about  all  that  is  necessary 
in  the  treatment  of  this  condition.  After  the  animal  has  recovered 
it  is  wise  to  keep  up  a  bitter  tonic  condition  powder  for  several 
weeks  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  general  condition. 

Blood-poisoning  is,  however,  a  very  serious  condition,  and  in 
spite  of  the  best  of  management  many  of  the  cases  die.  The 
proper  time  to  treat  blood-poisoning  is  before  it  occurs.  Prevent 
the  disease  by  proper  treatment  of  wounds.  This  is  the  way  to 
prevent  losses  from  this  source. 

Ope7i  Abscesses. — In  cases  of  pyemia,  where  multiple  abscesses 
form  beneath  the  skin,  they  should  be  opened,  drained,  and  kept 
open  until  all  pus  formation  has  been  checked  and  the  abscess 
cavity  heals  from  beneath.  In  this  form  of  blood-poisoning  the 
internal  administration  of  quinin,  whisky,  echinacea,  and  strych- 
nin is  equally  good  treatment  as  in  the  preceding  form. 

Meat  Inspection  Judgment. — Carcasses  of  animals  suffering 
from  any  of  the  forms  of  blood-poisoning  are  dangerous  for  use  as 
food  by  human  beings.  The  eating  of  this  meat  would  not  in  itaelf 
produce  blood-poisoning,  but  the  germs  contained  in  the  meat 
do  cause  severe  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  might 
produce  even  a  fatal  diarrhea. 

JOINT  AND  NAVEL  ILL  (INFECTIOUS  ARTHRITIS) 

This  is  a  condition  which  results  from  the  introduction  of 
germs  into  the  body  through  the  infection  of  the  navel  in  the  first 
few  days  of  life.    These  germs  localize  in  the  large  joints,  where 
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they  produce  severe  infectioQ,  together  with  profound  symptoms 
of  toxic  products  in  tlie  blood.  The  disease  is  a  very  common 
one  in  calves  and  colts,  but  is  comparatively  uncommon  in  pigs. 
Necessarily  it  occurs  in  the  first  few  days  of  life  before  the  navel 
has  dried  up  and  fallen  off.  In  some  cases  the  infection  becomes 
a  general  one,  and  the  germs  cause  abscess  formation  in  other 
parts  of  the  body  aa  well  as  in  the  joints. 

Causes. — Filthy  conditions  in  the  pens  where  the  sows  are 
allowed  to  farrow  is  the  most  common  cause  of  this  condition. 
The  fresh  navel  cord  very  easily  becomes  infect«d  if  allowed  to 
drag  in  mud,  manure,  and  other  tilth.  The  germs  entering  here 
are  very  quickly  carried  through  the  Iwdy,  and  set  up  abscesses 
in  the  joints  and  other  spots  where  they  lodge.  In  some  seasons 
the  disease  appears  to  be  particularly  conuuon,  and  appears  in 
these  seasons  to  be  due  to  some  special  germ  which  may  attack 
large  numbers  of  pigs  on  a  farm  and  may  even  spread  to  sur- 
rounding  faniis. 

Symptoms.— The  first  symptom  noted  by  the  owner  usually 
is  the  fact  that  the  pig  becomes  lame.  At  the  same  time,  there 
may  be  loss  of  desire  to  suckle  the  mother,  the  pig  becomes  fever- 
ish, is  often  constipated,  and  loses  its  natural  activeness  and  play- 
ful characteristics.  .If  an  examination  of  the  navel  be  made  at 
this  time  it  will  be  found  to  be  red,  inflamed,  and  tender.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  there  will  be  an  abscess  formed  at  the  navel. 
This  may  rupture  internally  and  set  up  a  fatal  peritonitis,  or, 
more  commonly,  it  breaks  on  the  outside  and  dischat^:es  pus. 

When  the  joints  are  examined  they  are  foimd  to  be  hot,  tender, 
and  swollen.  If  the  condition  is  allowed  to  run  its  course  untreated, 
these  joint  swellings  may  develop  into  abscesses,  and  these  may 
break  externally  and  discharge  pus.  In  such  cases  the  pig  loses 
"weight,  loses  all  appetite,  and  becomes  very  much  stunted,  weak, 
fuid  finally  dies  from  exhaustion,  and  the  effects  of  the  toxic  sub- 
st&DCCs  absorbed  from  the  multiple  abscesses  are  scattered  through- 
out the  body. 

Treatment. — As  in  the  case  of  blood-poisoning,  this  is  a  disease 
which  is  largely  due  to  neglect,  and  one  which  can  much  ea^er 
be  prevejit«l  than  cured.  Clean,  dry,  well-lighted,  and  sunshiny 
breeding  pens  will  do  more  toward  keeping  this  disease  out  of 
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the  litter  than  any  other  single  measure.  If  the  disease  makes  it 
appearance  the  infected  pen  should  be  carefully  cleaned  and  dis- 
infected. All  infected  litter  should  be  removed  and  burned.  Other 
pigs  should  be  kept  out  of  this  pen,  and  sows  that  are  about  to 
give  birth  to  Utters  should  be  placed  in  pens  as  far  removed  as 
possible  from  the  one  in  which  the  disease  exists. 

Care  of  Navel. — It  is  an  excellent  precaution,  if  the  disease  be 
present  on  the  farm,  to  carefully  treat  the  navel  of  every  new- 
bom  pig  as  soon  as  possible  after  its  birth.  This  can  be  done  by 
washing  the  cord  with  a  strong  solution  of  one  of  the  tar  disin- 
fectants, using  about  a  10  per  cent,  solution,  and  then  applying  a 
drying  dusting-powder  which  contains  a  small  amount  of  carbolic 
acid  in  combination  with  stearate  of  zinc,  alum,  and  starch. 

Echinacea, — In  the  active  treatment  of  these  cases  there  is 
no  single  agent  as  effective  as  echinacea.  If  an  abscess  be  present 
at  the  navel  it  should  be  opened  and  allowed  to  drain.  The 
parts  can  now  be  thoroughly  washed  with  a  strong  solution  of 
one  of  the  disinfectants  and  freely  bathed  with  a  reUable  prepara- 
tion of  echinacea  or  echafolta.  In  addition  to  this,  give  about  10 
or  15  drops  of  the  drug  per  mouth  every  three  hours.  To  clear 
out  the  bowels  give  a  small  dose  of  calomel,  about  1  or  \\  gr. 
This  should  be  followed  the  next  day  by  an-  ounce  of  castor  oil. 
Keep  the  pigs  warm  and  in  a  clean,  dry  place.  As  stimulants, 
teaspoonful  doses  of  whisky,  to  which  5  drops  of  tincture  of 
nux  vomica  arc  added,  may  be  given  every  three  hours  with  the 
echinacea.  With  this  line  of  treatment  carefully  carried  out  a 
large  percentage  of  the  cases  should  be  saved. 

RABIES  (HYDROPHOBIA) 

Rabies  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  infectious  diseases 
in  the  dog,  and,  on  account  of  the  frequent  association  of  dogs 
with  live  stock,  rabies  is  often  transmitted  by  bites  of  the  rabid 
animals.  This  disease  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  which  we  have  definite 
medical  knowledge.  In  addition  to  dogs  and  swine,  the  disease 
may  be  seen  in  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  as  well  as  in  man. 

Cause. — The  cause  of  this  disease  in  the  hog  is  the  bite  of  a 
dog  suffering  from  the  disease.  These  mad  dogs  often  get  in  a 
feed  lot  and  bite  a  large  number  of  stock  before  they  are  discovered 
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or  pass  along  their  way.  In  many  cases  the  bites  are  never  noticed, 
and  the  first  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  herd  has  been  visited 
by  a  rabid  dog  is  obtained  when  the  animals  be^n  to  show  signs 
^  the  disease. 

There  ia  undoubtedly  a  specific  germ  which  causes  rabies, 
but  what  its  exact  nature  is  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  discover. 
Thia  germ  apparently  attacks  the  neni'ous  system  and  lodges  in 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  It  produces  a  powerful  poison  which 
$cts  upon  the  general  ncrvou.s  system,  producing  the  marked 
symptoms  that  charactcriae  tlie  disease.  This  germ,  whatever  it 
be,  is  also  found  in  the  saliva,  and  is  in  this  manner  carried  into 
the  tissues  of  the  bitten  animal  with  the  bite  of  the  teeth. 

Symptoms  of  rabies  do  not  l)egin  to  show  themselves  for  two 
<a  three  weeks  after  the  hog  has  been  attackoti  liy  the  mad  dog. 
During  this  time  the  animal  shows  no  signs  of  anj-thing  wrong. 
The  wound  made  by  the  bite  apparently  heals  over,  and  it  looks  as 
if  a  complete  recovery  had  been  made. 

All  at  once  it  is  noticed  that  the  hog  is  very  restless.  The 
lAnimal  runs  around  in  all  directions,  grunts  hoarsely,  roots  in 
the  litter,  may  attack  other  hogs,  their  litter,  the  attendants,  cat- 
itle,  or  anything  that  conies  in  its  path.  The  wound  opens  up 
again  and  begins  to  discharge.  This  bite  is  very  irritable,  anti  the 
1k^  will  scratch  and  attempt  to  gnaw  at  it. 

In  rooting  in  the  litter  it  often  swallows  many  hard,  indiges- 
tible objects.  These  may  be  found  in  the  stomach  after  death. 
The  rabid  hog  may  attempt  to  gnaw  the  boards  on  the  sides 
of  the  pen,  will  often  eat  large  amounts  of  earth  and  pieces  of 
old  rotten  logs,  and  similar  objects  that  may  be  in  the  feed 


When  the  sick  animals  lie  down  they  may  remain  quiet  for  a 
teoQsiderable  length  of  time,  but  the  moment  anyone  approaches 

•  pen  they  Jump  up  and  run  around  the  pen  in  a  wild  manner. 
fjf  a  human  l>eing  enters  the  lot  with  them  they  will  make  an 
KUttempt  to  attack  him.  Saliva  runs  from  the  mouth  and  is  seen 
hs  A  frothy  foam.    They  attempt  to  drink  water  and  eat  food,  but 

;  attempts  to  swallow  produce  severe  pain  and  they  soon  give 


Young  pigs  that  are  affected  with  rabies  may  fall  on  their 
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front  knees  and  push  themselves  around  in  this  kneeling  position 
for  several  minutes  or  even  longer. 

Paralysis  usually  develops  about  the  second  or  fourth  day. 
The  animal  is  now  quiet.  It  lies  in  the  litter  and  refuses  to  move. 
Death  follows  in  a  short  time. 

If  a  postmortem  examination  be  made  of  a  hog  that  has  died 
of  rabies  but  little  information  is  gained.  The  internal  organs  are 
but  little  changed  in  appearance.  In  the  stomach  the  indigestible 
foreign  objects  may  be  found.  The  spleen  and  liver  may  be 
slightly  enlarged  and  discolored,  but  there  is  nothing  diagnostic  to 
be  found.  If  the  brain  and  cord  are  removed  the  surface  of  these 
organs  may  be  found  to  be  somewhat  congested  and  watery  in 
appearance,  but  there  is  nothing  distinctive  about  the  findings. 

The  only  method  by  which  a  positive  diagnosis  can  be  made 
is  to  send  the  brain  to  some  laboratory  for  examination  und^  the 
microscope.  With  proper  staining  of  the  tissues  and  a  powerful 
microscope  certain  diagnostic  changes  are  seen  in  these  tiasiieB. 
There  is  a  marked  congestion  of  certain  parts  of  the  brain  and  the 
appearance  of  certain  characteristic  abnormal  structures  which 
are  known  as  Negri  bodies.  These  are  so  called  in  honor  of  Pinof. 
Negri,  of  Italy,  who  first  saw  and  described  them.  By  some  they  are 
believed  to  be  a  form  of  germ  which  is  the  real  cause  of  the  disease. 

Treatment. — There  is  absolutely  no  treatment  of  value  for 
rabies  in  the  hog,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  use  of  quinin 
in  enormous  doses.  In  highly  valuable  pure-bred  hogs  it  might 
be  worth  while  to  try  the  injection  of  quinin  in  large  doses, 
giving  it  by  deep  intramuscular  injection.  Extreme  care  must 
be  exercised  in  handling  the  sick  hog  to  see  that  the  man  who 
is  giving  the  treatment  be  not  attacked  and  bitten.  The  danger 
is  so  great  that  it  would  seem  advisable  rather  to  kill  the  hog  than 
to  attempt  treatment. 

Preventive  treatment  consists  in  keeping  dogs,  and  especially 
stray  ones,  out  of  the  feed  lots.  Proper  muzzling  of  all  dogs  would 
also  be  a  big  step  in  the  prevention  of  the  disease,  not  only  in 
hogs,  but  in  dogs  and  man  as  well.  By  strict  enforcement  of  mua- 
zling  ordinances  in  England  rabies  has  been  almost  entirely  wiped 
out  in  that  country.  In  America,  owing  to  the  carelessness  in 
this  regard,  the  disease  is  constantly  on  the  increase. 
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■  TUBERCULOSIS 

^T        This  ia  a  disease  which  has  for  years  \xen  on  the  increase 
in  both  man  and  the  lower  animais.     So  widespread  has  the  dis- 
ease become  that  it  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  "great  white 
^  plague."    The  widespread  distribution  of  this  disea,se  in  our  h(^ 
^Lvas  never  fully  realized  until  the  present  thorough  system  of  meat 
^BlBBpection  was  put  m  force  a  few  years  ago.    Over  25,000  head  of 
^  hogs  are  now  condemned  every  year  on  account  of  this  condition. 
In   addition  to  this,  nearly  500,000   other  carcasses  are   found 
sUghtly  affected,  but  not  sufhciuntly  so  as  to  warrant  condemning 
the  entire  carcass. 


I^.  79. — Hof(s  eating  droppings  from  tuberculoti-a  dairy  catllo;  i 
caute  of  tubcrculcMia  in  hugs  (B,  A.  1.  Circ^ular  Nu.  201). 

Causes.— The  active  cause  of  tuberculosis  is  a  sjiccific  gertn, 
known  as  the  tuttercle  bacillus.  This  little  Rerm  is  a  very  small, 
nucroscopic  body,  which  enters  with  the  food  and  drink  of  the  hog 
or  through  the  inspired  air,  and,  locating  in  some  favorable  spot, 
setfl  up  a  diseased  condition,  which  may  remain  local  at  that  point 
at  may  spread  throughout  the  entire  body. 

This  germ  reaches  the  body  of  the  hog  almost  always  through 
the  food.  The  most  common  foods  with  which  the  germ  enters 
being  fcoes  from  tuberculous  cattle  and  milk  from  cows  that  are 
suffering  from  the  disease.  In  cattle  with  tuberculasis  of  the  lungs, 
when  they  cou^  and  raise  the  tuberculous  sputum  from  the  lungB, 
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instead  of  spitting  it  out,  as  in  the  case  of  human  beings,  tlie 
sputum  is  swallowed  and  passes  out  with  the  feces,  lo  this  wiy 
the  feces  of  tuberculous  cattle  becomes  a  very  productive  source 
of  tubcTculosis  infection  in  hogs.  In  dairy  districts  a  large  pn. 
ccntage  of  cows  are  often  tuberculous,  and  as  it  Is  the  usual  custom 
to  allow  hogs  to  follow  the  cattle  in  the  same  feed  lot,  tuberculoo) 
of  the  hogs  is  bound  to  follow. 

Another  very  common  means  of  carrying  the  diseMC  to  liw 
hog  is  through  milk.  Milk  from  dairy  farms,  or  from  any  caw,  for 
that  matter,  may  contwin  lar^  numbers  of  tul>ercle  ( 
the  creamery  districts  the   milk  from  an  entire  •  contR) 


Kip.     KO,       IlilPillu.^       IllhlTrul. 

humiui,  ill  pus  rniin  lung.    ZfCti 
prep.  (KoUe  and  WaasermanD). 


Fig.  Kl.— Bacillu.>{  (ubrmilrnv. 
biivmc,  in  a  section  of  tif  jm- 
tonpum  (Frftnkcl  wid  PfoiflcTj. 


hauled  to  the  (Tcarnery,  the  cream  separated  out,  and  the  skimmpd 
milk  run  into  a  large  vat,  From  this  vat  each  farmer  draws  oil 
hiy  share  and  takes  it  back  home  to  feed  to  his  hogs.  Now,  if 
any  of  the  milk  brought  to  this  creamery  is  from  tuberculous  pom, 
and  in  almost  every  case  there  is  bound  to  he  aome  of  it  that  doe* 
come  from  cows  suffering  with  the  disease,  the  germs  are  scattered 
through  the  entire  akimmed-milk  tank,  and  are  carried  in  llii» 
manner  to  every  farm  that  sends  milk  to  the  establishment.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  such  large  numbers  of  swine  coming  fioni 
the  dairy  districts  are  affected  with  the  disease. 

Tuberculosis  is  predisposed   to   by   insanitary   conditions  in 
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the  feed  lots.  Filthy,  manure-covered  feed  lots,  mud-holea,  dirty 
'  h(^  wallows,  and  similar  imbygienic  surrouadings  make  the  bog 
more  susceptible  to  the  action  of  the  germs  and  increase  the 
chances  for  infection  by  breathing  in  tubercle  bacilli  with  dust 
and  dirt  in  the  air. 

Improper  sleeping  quarters,  and  eapecially  allowing  hofts  to 
sleep  around  a  straw  or  manure  pile,  increase  the  chances  for 
tubercular  infection.     The  overhcntinR  that   rosiilt.-i  lowers  the 


» 


Fig.  82. — Viscera  in.speption  of  hog  cstciuwm  by  V.  S,  Government  in- 
spcctcm.  All  important  organs  and  glands  ore  carerully  cxaiDiDcd  for 
evidcncefl  of  tuberculosis,  hug-cholera,  and  other  diseases  (U.  S,  Burmu 
of  AaimsJ  Industry  Report). 

vitality  of  the  animal,  chronic  Irritation  of  the  lung  is  sot  up, 
and  the  tubercle  bacillus  finds  a  very  suitable  field  in  which  to 
develop  if  it  gains  entrance. 

Symptoms. — Tuberculosis  may,  and  often  does,  exist  in  swine 
without  producing  any  visible  sj-mptoms  whatever.  The  disease 
is  one  that  develops  slowly,  and  it  takes  many  months  for  it  to 
make  itaelf  plainly  evident.  It  is  for  this  rea.wn  that  tuberculosis 
exists  in  such  large  numbers  of  hogs  without  its  presence  even 
being  suspected.     It  is  also  largely  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
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disease  causes  such  slight  manifestations  that  owners  of  swine  aie 
so  negligent  in  attempting  to  check  the  spread  of  tuberculosis 
among  swine.  At  the  packing  houses  some  of  the  most  marked 
cases  of  the  disease  are  seen  in  hogs  that  are  large,  fat,  and 
apparently  in  the  very  best  of  condition.  In  fact,  it  seeoos  that 
during  the  first  few  weeks  or  months  of  the  disease  the  preaeDoe 
of  the  toxic  substances  produced  by  the  germs  act  as  a  bitter  tonic 
to  the  system  of  the  hog  and  cause  it  to  thrive  particularly  welL 

In  those  cases  where  evidences  of  the  disease  are  noticeable,  they 
consist  principally  of  a  general  appearance  of  unthrif  tiness.  This  is 
a  symptom  of  a  number  of  diseases,  and  does  not  mean  very  much 
from  a  diagnostic  standpoint.  If  the  disease  advances  rapidly  and 
becomes  generalized,  more  marked  symptoms  may  appear.  In 
those  cases  that  involve  principally  the  abdominal  cavity  the 
symptoms  will  show  loss  of  appetite,  digestive  disturbance,  consti- 
pation, and  diarrhea.  Persistent  cougliing  of  a  harsh,  dry  character 
is  the  most  prominent  symptom  of  a  tuberculous  infection  of  the 
lungs.  Cough  in  hops  that  arc  kept  in  improper  surroundings,  and 
especially  with  overheating  and  overcrowding  at  night,  is  not  un- 
common, and  may  or  may  not  mean  tul>crculosis.  Infestation  of 
the  lungs  with  the  lung  worm  also  produces  a  harsh,  dry  cough,  and 
the  condition  so  developiHl  cannot  be  roiisonably  distinguished 
from  tuberculosis. 

Where  the  disease  becomes  well  generalized,  and  affects  both 
the  lungs  and  the  digestive  organs,  more  marked  suggestive  symp- 
toms may  ckjvelop.  In  addition  to  the  cough  and  interference  with 
respiration  and  the  digestive  disturbances  there  is  noted  a  loss  of 
weight  and  energy.  The  hog  so  affected  does  not  do  well  and  be- 
gins to  loose  its  usual  vigor  and  activity.  It  eats  poorly,  may  have 
alternating  periods  of  diarrhea  and  constipation,  and  lx>comes  easily 
exhausted.  Such  cttses  as  these  can  be  sometimes  diagnosed  with 
a  fair  degree  of  certainty  as  tuberculosis.  Such  plainly  marked 
cases  are,  however,  very  unusual,  and  even  the  most  expert  can 
seldom  make  a  diagnosis  of  the  disease  in  the  living  hog  except  by 
the  use  of  a  special  diagnostic  method,  known  as  the  tuberculin 
test.  This  tuberculin  test  has  been  extensively  used  in  cattle  and 
in  man  with  most  pleasing  results.  In  the  hog  it  is  not  quite  so 
dependable,  especially  when  given  by  the  subcutaneous  method. 
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oer  of  giving  the  tuberculin  test  has  been  devised.     This  conaeti 
n  shaving  the  hair  ot!  of  a  small  area  on  the  skin  and  injecting  a 
drop  or  two  of  the  test  0uid  betwcpn  the  layers  of  the  skin.     .Vo 
under  the  skin.    The  animal  is  then  left  undisturbed  for  twelvt 
o  twenty-four  hours  and  the  spot  then  examined.     If  a  poaitiv 
reaction  is  obtained,  the  area  surrounding  the  point  of  injection  wil 
Ije  found  to  be  reddened  and  inflamed.     In  an  animal  which  ha. 
no  tuberculosis  the  spot  will  be  natural  in  color,  and  no  change  m. 

Fig.  83.— Heifi  inspection  of  hog  cnrcasses.      Over  95  per  cent,  of  awe 
f  tuberculoeis  of  ht^  ehuw  the  di.souHU  in  the  g\a.adn  of  the  head  and  atvk 
U.  3.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Report,  No.  201). 

ye  seen  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  tuberculin.     This  is  what  is 
tnown  as  the  intradennal  method.     It  is  very  simple  as  comparet 
ivith  the  subcutaneous  method,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  competen 
nan  is  more  reliable  in  the  case  of  hogs. 

Postmortem  Lesions.— When  a  tuberculous  animal  is  opened  up 

ire  found.     There  are  certain  places  in  the  body  where  these  leaons 
re  particularly  frequent,  and  in  making  an  examination  for  tuber- 
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culosis  these  particular  parts  should  be  examiDed.      The  favorite 
liwations  for  tuberculous  lesions  in  the  hog  are  id  the  digestive  tract. 


\ 


Tis,  M. — Tubt-rculosia  nf  plcurn,  rjbu.  anH  bones — Kpripmliiiil  case.     (From 
U.  S,  Bureau  of   Animal  Industrj-  Circular,  No.  201.) 

At  the  anftle  of  the  jaw  there  is  located  a  prominent  lymph^land, 
known  as  the  submaxillar^'  lymph-gland.     This  structure  receives 
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i\w  (lniituiK(*  from  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and,  accordingly,  readily 
Imvoiiu^m  ittftM'txMi  if  food-carrying  tubercle  bacilli  be  eaten.  In  ho^ 
Uns  is  titr  most  common  site  for  development  of  tuberaikna. 
Nosit  ly  IN)  INT  (*ont.  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  the  hog  Afom  in- 
vohotnnit  of  this  gland.  In  meat  inspection  work  this  isthefint 
\\^\{  of  \\\v  iNMiy  that  is  examined. 

N(*xt  ill  fn^i^uoncy  comes  the  glands  located  in  the  ruffle bt of 
ihr  iuti*stin(\s.  These  glands  receive  the  drainage  from  thenlei- 
tinrs.  iiiid  when  tulx'rculous  milk  or  feces  enter  the  bowel  it  isoD^ 
i\  sltort  tinu*  until  tul)erculosis  of  those  glands  takes  place.  Tk 
liv(*r  !md  splcH^n,  together  with  their  lymph-glands,  are  not  in 
fn^iiiiMU'v.  TuIhtcIcs  in  the  liver,  if  less  than  twelve  in  mimber, 
xwny  U'  the  n'sult  of  dminage  of  the  intestines  by  the  pcHtalvon, 
wltirlt  nirries  hhuKl  from  the  l)4)wel  to  the  liver.  If  morethao 
twrlvr  s|M)ts  an'  sihmi  it  is  good  ovidenrethat  the  disease  isfenff- 
ali/etl,  and  tlie  carcass  should  not  Ik*  euten  for  food.  Tubereuloas 
of  the  splren  can  only  occur  wli4*n  tuliercle  Imcilli  enter  the  blood 
in  considerable  numlM'rs,  and  this  mi'ans  tliat  they  are  likely  tobe 
scattered  in  tlie  muscular  tissues  all  (iver  the  body.  The  tubercu- 
losis of  swine  is  «'apahlc  of  pHMiui-inks  \h\<  same  disease  in  maniand 
for  this  n'ason  every  hog  rari*a>s  iutfiiilcd  for  use  as  human  food 
slunild  W  carefully  iiisjHM't«'»l. 

In  well-generalizcti  i'as*^<  tuUT«l»-  m;ty  l^e  found  in  the  kidneys, 
the  tesiirles  of  male  aniniaU.  thr  «'V:iri».-s  in  the  feniale,  or  even  in 
the  musrlos  themselves. 

rulvrcuhwis  of  the  luni:^  is  iv*r  s\va\c  -^i  o.»nimon  in  the  hog  as 
in  ^'attle.  Ilowovor.  the  di-^'ast*  t.i'»r.  >  t -irrietl  through  the Uood 
or  tliRiuch  the  lymph  until  i:  ti:::tLly  r^a.  :.t>  the  thoracic  cavit}', 
:ind  then  s*^ts  up  tuUTruli»-i-  -'i  ':.»'  Iviiiirs  and  of  the  lining  mem- 
•Tam^  of  the  chest  tht*  pl.'vira.  I:;  v-r.-  ^^'vere  ca^es  the  limng 
v.iembrane  of  the  U^ly  i-avity  :a:iy  ;i>4'  r»-  :..»und  to  be  tuberculous. 
1'Ll-  I'onn  of  the  iiis«.*as»."  i-  kiiown  :•>  v:'«^r«.uloTi?  peritonitis. 

rulvri'uK>sis  in  all  th.es*^  r»^^ci«  r>  i^PDear*  ver^"  much  the  same. 
The  rypit'al  K^ii>n  is  a  wiuTt-.  :ni:i-i  I'^^r.'.  r'^.in«ie»i  body,  which prx)- 
jHT^  like  a  little  bump  :iK»vr  '\\t-  -r^rfii.^^  ■:  :h^  orzan.  When  thk 
>  ■*:*  into  it  is  found  r.)  '-.avp  .i  ::i«  r*^  r  .-^s  r.-vs>-  appearainT. 
'""'.t*se  ni.«lules  nr  tuUn'les  viiry  in  -jise  :r-..::i  :i-a:  L»f  a  millet  sotnl 
".    L-  .:inr**  :is  an  i^nin^*. 


^1        Treatment. — There  is  no  treatment  for  tuberculosis  that  is 
^r   wurth  eonsidcring  ('\ccpi.  tfic  measures  for  pri'ventbn  of  the  disease. 
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Fig.  85. — TubpTPuloiffls  o(    intestinra,  liver,  ttplwTi.  anil  pfritoneiini  of  hog. 
{From  l",  S.  Bureau  of   .\niiiiHl  Imiu-^rtry  Cirpulur,   S'o,   201.) 

1  Prevention  of  tuberculosis  in  hogs  consists  almost  entirely  in  tak- 
King  proper  steps  to  eradicate  the  disease  in  cattle.     All  dairy  herdit 
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should  be  tuberculin  tested,  and  those  that  react  should  be  removed 
from  the  herd  or  at  least  removed  from  the  feed  lots  where  hogs 
are  also  kept.  All  skimmed  milk  from  creameries  should  be  steril- 
ized by  heating  before  being  returned  to  the  farms  for  feeding  to 
hogs.  Kitchen  refuse,  which  often  contains  sputum  from  tuber- 
culous human  beings,  should  not  be  used  as  an  article  of  food  for 
hogs. 

Further  steps  for  the  prevention  of  the  disease  consist  in  thor- 
ough attention  to  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  feed  lot  and 
sleeping  quarters.  Clean,  dry  feed  lots,  light,  airy,  well-ventilated 
and  sunshiny  sleeping  pens  are  important  essentials  in  preventing 
the  occurrence  of  swine  tuberculosis.  In  introducing  new  breeding 
stock  it  is  a  wise  precaution  to  require  a  tuberculin  test  of  the  new 
animals  in  order  to  make  certain  that  they  are  free  from  the  dis- 
ease. With  the  intradermal  method  of  making  the  test  this  is  a 
very  simple  procedure,  and  one  that  should  not  be  neglected. 


DISEASES  OF  DIGESTIVE  TRACT 

.  SORE  MOUTH  (STOMATmS) 

Stomatitis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  mouth.  It  may  involve  only  a  part  of  the  cavity,  or  the  entire 
lining  of  the  mouth  may  be  red  and  inflamed,  and  the  mucous 
covering  of  the  tongue  is  also  usually  affected. 

The  disease  is  very  common  in  the  hog,  but  often  escapes 
notice,  and,  as  the  course  is  usually  mild,  treatment  is  often  ne- 
glected. Stomatitis  is  also  a  common  disease  in  other  domestic 
animals,  especially  horses  and  cattle. 

Sore  mouth  may  be  a  primary  disease  or  it  may  be  a  secondary 
complication  in  the  course  of  some  other  disease. 

Causes  of  Primary  Stomatitis. — As  a  primary  disease,  stomati- 
tis, or  sore  mouth,  may  occur  as  the  result  of  injury  from  sharp- 
pointed  foreign  bodies,  such  as  pieces  of  wood,  thorny  plants,  weed 
stubbles,  and  various  other  irritating  substances.  Not  infre- 
quently one  of  these  sharp  points  becomes  lodged  in  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  mouth,  and,  as  a  result,  sets  up  an  infection 
and  inflammation.  Small  pieces  of  bone,  nails,  and  sharp  pieces 
of  gravel  or  coal  are  occasionally  met  with  as  the  cause  of  the 
disease.  Bearded  grains  of  barley  or  wheat,  or  the  beards  from 
barley  or  wheat  straw,  may  be  the  cause  of  the  disease  in  some 
cases. 

In  the  handling  of  hogs  for  purposes  of  ringing  or  castrating, 
where  a  looped  rope  or  wire  is  used  to  hold  them  by  snaring  the 
loop  in  the  mouth,  the  rough  handling  and  rubbing  of  the  rope  on 
the  lining  of  the  mouth  may  set  up  an  inflammation.  In  sick 
animals,  powerful  drugs,  such  as  ammonia,  are  sometimes  admin- 
istered in  strong  solution,  and  prove  suflSciently  irritating  to  set  up 
an  inflammation. 

Where  sour  distillery  slops  are  used  as  an  article  of  daily  food 
for  the  herd  this  disease  often  breaks  out.  The  cause  in  these 
cases  is  the  formation  of  an  irritating  chemical  substance  in  the 
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soured  slop,  which  irritates  the  mucous  membrane  and  produces 
a  stomatitis.  In  these  cases  it  is  usually  associated  with  disease 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels  produced  by  the  same  irritating  toxic 
substances. 

Inflammation  of  the  mouth  may  result  from  burning  of  the 
mouth  by  eating  food  which  is  too  hot.  Where  ground  foods 
are  cooked  and  fed  hot,  care  must  be  used  not  to  have  them 
too  warm  at  time  of  feeding.  Stomatitis  may  also  occur  as  the 
result  of  combining  irritating  drugs  with  the  food,  such  as  lye 
or  copperas.  These  agents  are  frequently  given  on  the  farms  for 
the  purpose  of  ridding  the  animals  of  worms  which  are  beUeved  to 
be  present.     The  results  are  often  very  disastrous. 

Another  not  infrequent  cause  of  stomatitis,  or  sore  mouth,  is 
the  careless  handling  of  disinfectant  solutions  about  the  barnyard. 
Often  where  solutions  of  carbolic  acid  or  corrosive  sublimate  are 
handled,  they  are  carelessly  spilled  on  the  ground  after  being 
used.  If  a  hog  is  present  in  the  barnyard  he  will  invariably  come 
and  wallow  in  the  artificial  mud-hole  made  by  the  bucket  of  dis- 
infectant solution.  He  will  also  usually  drink  a  certain  amount 
of  the  fluid,  and  not  infrequently  will  have,  as  a  result,  a  sore 
mouth  for  several  days.  In  some  cases  the  results  are  even  more 
severe,  and  an  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  may  be 
the  result. 

Hogs  which  are  allowed  to  run  in  filthy  wallows  frequently  de- 
velop a  sore  mouth  as  a  result  of  the  poisonous  molds  and  germs 
developed  in  the  stagnant  waters.  Another  source  of  danger 
in  these  hog  wallows  is  drainage  from  old  manure  piles.  The 
seepage  from  these  manure  piles  contain  a  large  amount  of  am- 
monia and  other  irritating  substances,  and  hogs  that  are  allowed 
to  drink  water  from  a  wallow  which  receives  drainage  of  this  kind 
are  always  likely  to  develop  a  sore  mouth  and  even  more  severe 
infections  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Decomposing  and  rotten  food  is  another  source  of  chemical 
irritants  that  often  set  up  a  stomatitis.  Milk  of  animals  that  have 
diseased  udders  is  commonly  fed  to  hogs.  This  milk  is  just  as 
dangerous  to  the  hog  as  it  is  to  the  human  being.  The  germs 
present  are  Ukely  to  cause  stomatitis,  or  disease  of  the  stomach, 
with  vomiting  and  diarrhea.      Molded  silage,  poisonous  weeds, 
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and  certain  grasses  and  clover  often  cause  inflammation  of  the 
mouth.  Caterpillars  and  plant  lice  often  get  into  the  mouth  with 
the  food  and  cause  trouble. 

Secondary  Stomatitis. — Sore  mouth  often  develops  as  a  sec- 
dary  condition  or  complication  in  hog-cholera,  pneumonia,  anthrax, 
and  in  severe  infections  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  is  rather  mild  in  character,  and  may 
often  pass  almost  unnoticed.  The  lining  of  the  mouth  first  be- 
comes hot  and  dry  and  there  is  a  checking  of  the  flow  of  saliva 
for  a  few  hours.  The  mouth  is  quite  sore  and  tender,  and  the 
animal  cats  food  very  sparingly  or  not  at  all.  Especially  is  he 
prone  to  refuse  any  hard  food,  such  as  ear  corn.  The  pain  of 
eating  is  too  great,  and  he  would  sooner  go  hungrj*^  than  eat.  If 
the  mouth  is  examined  at  this  time  it  will  be  found  to  be  hot,  dr>', 
very  red,  and  quite  tender. 

The  second  stage  follows  in  a  few  hours,  in  which  the  dryness 
of  the  mouth  is  replaced  by  a  profuse  flow  of  saliva.  The  mouth  is 
filled  with  secretion,  and  the  saliva  drools  from  the  sides  of  the 
mouth  and  even  hangs  down  from  the  jowls  in  long  strings  or 
shreds.  The  mouth  is  still  hot  and  painful,  and  there  is  a  de- 
cidedly bad  odor,  due  to  the  decomposition  of  saliva  and  debris 
in  the  mouth.  The  animal  refuses  all  forms  of  hard  food,  and  eats 
very  slowly  and  carefully  even  when  eating  soft  foods.  Thirst 
is  usually  a  marked  s>'Tnptom  at  this  stage  of  the  dissease. 

If  the  condition  be  very  severe  there  may  be  sloughing  of 
the  lining  of  the  cheeks  in  spots,  with  the  fonnation  of  small, 
shallow  ulcers. 

Course  of  the  Disease. — This  is  usually  short  and  compara- 
tively mild.  Most  cases  recover  in  a  few  days  at  most,  even  with- 
out treatment.  Some  cases,  especially  those  due  to  improper  feed- 
ing, may  last  for  weeks,  and  the  animal  may  lose  flesh  and  become 
stunted. 

Treatment — The  treatment  of  stomatitis,  or  sore  mouth,  is 
divided  into  the  prevention  and  cure  of  the  disease. 

Preventive. — Prevention  of  stomatitis  consists  in  care  as  to 
nature  of  food  giveii.  Avoid  use  of  sour  distillery  slops,  dirty 
milk,  lyes,  copperas,  and  soap,  which  are  common  in  kitchen  refuse, 
and  the  use  of  bearded  grains,  such  as  wheat  and  barley.    Filthy 
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hog  wallows  should  be  dramed  out  and  replaced  by  modem  con- 
crete wallows  which  can  be  kept  clean.  In  giving  drugs  by  mouth 
use  care  not  to  have  them  in  too  strong  solutions.  When  handling 
hogs  with  a  rope  use  care  not  to  allow  the  rope  to  produce  too 
much  rubbing  and  irritation. 

Curative, — The  mouth  should  be  examined,  to  see  if  there  is 
any  foreign  body,  such  as  a  splinter  of  wood  or  a  piece  of  wheat 
or  barley  straw,  embedded  in  the  mucous  membrane.  If  such  an 
irritant  be  found  it  should  be  removed.  The  next  important  thing 
in  the  treatment  of  these  cases  is  to  give  them  plenty  of  fresh 
cold  water  in  which  to  plunge  the  inflamed  mouth  to  cool  and 
wash  it.  To  this  water  we  may  advantageously  add  chlorate  of 
potash  in  the  dose  of  2  or  3  tablespoonfuls  to  the  pail  of  water. 
Stronger  solution,  of  a  tablespoonful  to  the  pint  of  water,  may 
be  used  to  wash  out  the  mouth  in  severe  cases.  A  favorite 
domestic  remedy  and  a  very  effective  one,  too,  is  made  by 
taking  1  quart  of  water,  4  ounces  of  vinegar,  and  1  table- 
spoonful  of  conunon  salt,  mixing  together,  and  using  for  a 
mouth- wash. 

Boric  acid  solutions,  solutions  of  creolin,  solutions  of  alum, 
and  simular  substances  are  sometimes  used.  The  cold  water 
and  the  chlorate  of  potash  are  about  all  that  will  be  required  in 
the  majority  of  cases. 

A  very  important  essential,  of  course,  is  to  find  out  if  the  dis- 
ease be  due  to  the  feeding  of  any  particular  class  of  food,  and, 
if  so,  make  such  change  in  the  diet  as  will  remove  this  cause. 
During  the  course  of  the  disease  the  food  given  should  be  of  a 
soft,  easily  digested  character.  Bran,  middlings,  and  milk  make 
a  good  combination  during  the  acute  stages  of  the  disease. 

PTYAUSM  (SALIVATION  OR  SLOBBERING) 

This  is  a  condition  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  just  described. 
It  consists  principally  in  an  overactivity  of  the  salivary  glands 
and  an  overproduction  of  saliva.  It  may  be  caused  by  irritation 
of  the  mouth  or  of  the  salivary  glands.  It  is  often  due  to  the  eating 
of  mercury  or  lead.  The  principal  symptom  is  an  excessive  flow 
of  saliva,  with  drooUng  of  the  fluid  from  the  mouth  in  large  quan- 
tities. 
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Treatment. — This  is  about  the  same  as  for  sore  mouth.  The 
maiu  ihiDg  in  treating  ptyalism  \a  to  discover,  if  possible,  the 
cause  and  remove  it.  Frequently  this  condition  Ls  due  to  pas- 
turing the  animals  on  Swedish  clover.  ReraovaJ  from  these 
pastures  is  frequently  all  that  is  necessary.  Plenty  of  good  cold 
water,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  cliluratf  of  potash,  is  about 
all  that  is  usually  required  in  the  way  of  medicinal  treatment. 
In  severe  cases  small  doses  of  atropin  or  belladonna  may  be  given. 
Atropin  and  belladonna  are  luisonoua  drugs,  and  should  only  be 
given  by  a  veterinarian  who  fully  understands  their  powerful 
character  and  possibility  of  harm  from  overdose. 

'  PAROTITIS  (INFLAMMATION  OF  PAROTID  GLAND) 

The  parotid  gland  is  a  large  oi^n  located  just  in  front  of  and 
below  the  ear  along  the  side  of  the  jowl.  It  is  one  of  the  glands 
that  secretes  the  saliva,  and  is  often  the  seat  of  inflammation. 
In  human  l>eing8  there  is  a  special  type  of  infectious  parotitis 
which  is  known  commonly  by  the  name  of  the  mumps. 

Causes. — The  causes  for  inflammation  of  the  parotid  gland 
in  the  hog  arc  usually  some  form  of  injury.  In  handhng  the  ani- 
mab  for  the  purpose  of  ringing  or  castrating,  where  the  stancliion 
chutes  are  used,  the  head  may  frequently  be  so  bruised  as  to  caust' 
an  inflammation  of  this  gland.  In  fighting  with  other  animals  the 
gland  may  be  injured.  Likewise  by  getting  the  head  fast  in  an 
opening  in  the  fence,  or  in  trj-ing  to  get  through  a  gate,  the  animal 
may  injure  the  parotid  gland  and  a  few  days  later  have  a  severe 
inflammation  of  the  gland. 

In  not  a  few  leases  the  disease  is  d\ie  to  the  spreading  of  an 
inflammation  from  the  mouth.  In  stomatitis  the  inflammation 
not  infrequently  travels  up  along  the  tube  which  leads  from  the 
mouth  to  the  gland  and  causes  a  secondary  inflammation  of  the 
parotid  gland. 

Symptoms. — The  sj-mptoms  of  parotitis  are  principally  p^, 
swelling  below  and  in  front  of  the  ear,  and  marked  local  tenderness. 
The  swelUng  often  becomes  quite  lai^,  and  the  jaws  are  often 
opened  with  difficulty.  The  pain  on  moving  the  jaws  becomes 
so  marked  tliat  the  animal  is  hablc  to  eat  very  little  on  account 
of  the  distress  caused  by  the  chewing  movements. 
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When  examined,  the  outlme  of  the  swollen  gland  can  be  easily 
made  out.  The  swelling  is  quite  hot  and  very  painful  to  the  touch. 
In  some  cases  the  swelling  becomes  soft  and  boggy,  and  may  break 
externally,  with  a  free  discharge  of  pus. 

Course. — ^As  a  rule,  the  condition  lasts  but  a  few  days  and 
gradually  passes  away.  In  those  cases  where  an  abscess  forms 
and  breaks  externally,  with  the  discharge  of  pus,  the  condition  may 
last  for  several  days,  or  even  weeks,  before  it  entirely  clears  up. 
In  these  cases  there  may  be  considerable  loss  of  weight  and  un- 
thriftiness,  due  to  inability  to  eat  properly. 

Treatment. — Very  little  treatment  is  required,  as  a  rule.  In 
severe  cases  local  applications  may  be  made  of  cold  water  or  of 
cloths  wrung  out  of  cold  water.  Tincture  of  iodin,  applied  over 
the  swelUng,  is  also  an  efficient  method  of  treatment.  Mercury 
ointment  or,  as  it  is  commonly  known,  blue  ointment,  is  also  an 
efficient  local  application.  Phytolacca  and  aconite  are  the  best 
remedies  for  internal  use. 

The  mouth  should  be  examined  to  determine  if  there  is  any- 
thing located  there  which  is  causing  the  trouble.  Soft  food  for 
a  few  days,  plenty  of  water  to  drink,  and  perhaps  a  light  purge 
with  castor  oil  are  all  effective  in  inducing  comfort  and  hastening 
recovery. 

In  those  cases  where  pus  forms,  and  an  abscess  is  certain  to 
follow,  the  abscess  should  be  opened  surgically,  a  free  incision 
being  made  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  pus.  The  cavity  should 
then  be  swabbed  out  with  tincture  of  iodin. 

PHARYNGITIS  (INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  PHARYNX,  SORE 

THROAT) 

The  pharynx  is  that  part  of  the  digestive  tract  which  connects 
the  mouth  with  the  esophagus  or  gullet.  It  Ues  immediately  back 
of  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  is  frequently  the  seat  of  inflanamii- 
tion.  In  disease  of  the  pharynx  the  tonsils  are  also  commonh^ 
affected.  Both  the  tonsil  and  the  pharynx  are  commonly  the  seat 
of  disease  in  the  hog.  This  condition  exists  much  more  frequently 
in  the  hog  than  is  commonly  known,  and  is  often  neglected. 

Causes. — There  are  a  great  number  of  causes  for  inflammatio 
of  the  pharynx,  among  which  may  be' mentioned  irritating  foodst 
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Eexposure  to  cold,  inflammation  of  the  mouth,  swallowing  of  sharp- 
pointed  substances  which  scratch  or  injure  the  lining  of  the 
pharynx,  and  the  inhalation  of  irritating  gases.  The  disease  com- 
monly follows  stomatitis,  and  also  commonly  occurs  in  company 
with  laryngitis,  which  is  described  under  Diseases  of  the  Respir- 
atory Tract. 

Symptoms. — Among  the  first  Bymptoma  to  be  noted  of  pharyn- 
ptb  is  the  fact  that  the  animal  takes  food  rather  slowly  and  in 
(■rery  small  amounts.     Especially  will  this  be  true  with  the  hard 
Kfbods,  such  as  com.    The  animal  has  the  appetite,  but  the  diffi- 
beulty  lies  in  inability  to  swallow.    The  pharynx  by  this  time  has 
I  become  so  tender,  painful,  and  swollen  that  it  is  almost  impossi- 
Ue  for  the  animal  to  swallow  anything  but  liquids.     As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  great  difficulty  experienced  in  trying  to  swallow, 
the  animal  will  often  take  food  into  the  mouth,  chew  it  up,  and 
then  throw  it  out  of  the  mouth  again,  so  painful  la  the  attempt 
t  swallowuig. 
The  head  and  neck  are  held  out  stiffly,  and  when  the  animal 
P^walks  or  moves  about  it  holds  the  neck  in  a  very  stiff  maimer. 
■There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  swelling  about  the  throat  and 
^•ny  movement  of  the  head  or  neck  is  piunful.     The  swallowing 
even  of  water  is  quite  difficult,  and,  as  a  result,  the  animal  not  only 
refuses  food,  but  also  drinks  but  little  water.     The  snout  may  l)e 
placed  in  the  water  trough,  and  the  mouth  washed  in  the  water, 
but  very  little  will  be  swallowed,  as  every  attempt  at  swallowing 
is  accompanied  by  the  most  severe  pain. 

The  animals  are  usually  restless,  and  may  squeal  and  grunt 
L«onsiderable  in  evidence  of  the  pain  which  they  are  suJTering. 
HSwallowing  movements  are  made  very  frequently,  due  to  the  irri- 
Blation  of  the  lining  of  the  throat.  Mucus  collects  in  the  mouth 
Kand  there  may  be  considerable  discharge  of  saliva  from  the  jaws. 
VT^  eyes  often  appear  red  and  watery.  In  some  cases  vomiting 
may  occur. 

In  practically  every  case  there  is  an  associated  inflaiumation 
of  the  nose  and  larynx.  This  result**  in  a  discharge  from  the  nose 
and  a  pronounced  cough.  This  cough  is  usually  worse  if  the  animal 
comes  out  of  a  warm  shed  into  the  cold  air. 

When  the  animal  is  caught,  and  an  examination  of  the  neck  and 
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throat  made,  it  will  be  found  to  be  quite  severely  swoUen  lad  wy 
painful  and  tender.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  tiiroit 
is  of  a  purplish-red  color  and  there  is  a  deddedly  bad  odor  from  fls 
mouth. 

As  the  condition  becomes  worse  there  is  often  reguigHatkm «{ 
food  through  the  nostrils,  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  a  whiatiiif 
or  snorting  sound  at  each  breath.  There  is  usually  considovbb 
fever  present.  Abscesses  or  ulcers  may  form  in  the  throat,  and 
these,  with  the  swelling  already  present,  not  infrequently  shut  off 
the  air-passages  and  cause  death. 

The  bowels  are  usually  constipated,  and  the  animal  loses  flah 
and  strength  as  a  result  of  the  inability  to  properly  take  food  and 
drink. 

Treatment — Prevention  of  this  disease  consists  in  avoiding  tl» 
causes  for  producing  inflammation  of  the  digestive  and  req>inrtoiy 
tract.  Proper  quarters,  proper  ventilation,  and  proper  noD-ini> 
tating  foods  are  the  principal  factors  in  prevention  of  the 
disease. 

In  the  medicinal  treatment  of  the  disease  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  place  the  animal  in  comfortable  warm  quarters,  which  are 
properly  ventilated  and  open  to  sunlight  if  possible.  The  animal 
should  be  given  plenty  of  good  clean  water  to  drink  and  food  of  a 
soft  character.  This  food  should  preferably  be  warmed,  especially 
in  winter  time.     Milk  is  perhaps  the  best  diet. 

As  a  preliminary  to  other  methods  of  treatment  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  give  a  cathartic,  consisting  of  calomel  and  castor  oil 
This  should  be  followed  by  small  doses  of  aconite  and  belladonna. 
The  aconite  and  belladonna  may  be  well  given  in  the  form  of  an 
electuary,  made  up  to  contain  3  ounces  of  syrup,  2  drams  dl  tinc- 
ture of  aconite,  1  dram  of  tincture  of  belladonna,  and  2  drams  of 
potassium  chlorate.  One-half  to  one  teaspoonful  of  this  may  be 
placed  in  the  mouth  every  three  hours.  It  reduces  the  fever,  ove^ 
comes  the  congestion,  reUeves  the  pain,  and  has  a  most  beneficial 
effect  on  the  general  condition. 

As  a  method  of  local  treatment  in  severe  cases  it  may  be  de8i^ 
able  to  swab  out  the  throat  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  sihrer, 
using  1  part  of  the  drug  to  100  parts  of  water.  A  swab  should 
be  fixed  up  with  a  wire  handle,  and  the  hog  held  by  means  of  a 
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noose  slipped  over  the  upper  jaw.  It  has  been  my  observation 
that  just  about  as  much  harm  is  done  by  the  use  of  these  local 
i4>plications  as  there  is  good. 

A  stimulating  liniment  containing  camphor,  ammonia,  and 
oottonHseed  or  sweet  oil  may  be  used  with  advantage  over  the 
throat.  The  ordinary  camphorated  oil,  as  bought  at  the  drug 
stores,  is  an  efficient  remedy  for  use  in  this  manner. 

Chlorate  of  potash  added  to  the  drinking-water,  2  to  3  table- 
spoonfuls  to  the  bucketful  of  water,  will  add  to  the  comfort  of 
the  animal  and  hasten  recovery.  In  case  abscesses  form,  they 
should  be  opened  and  drained. 

'  Some  cases  of  sore  throat  show  a  tendency  to  become  chronic 
in  character.  In  these  cases  a  great  amount  of  benefit  can  be 
obtained  by  the  application  of  a  blistering  ointment  containing 
1  dram  of  powdered  cantharides  in  1  ounce  of  vaselin.  Another 
very  efficient  blistering  ointment  can  be  made,  containing  2  drams 
of  biniodid  of  mercury  in  1  ounce  of  vaselin.  Tincture  of  iodin  is 
another  eflfective  external  application  in  either  the  acute  or  chronic 
stages  of  the  disease. 

In  valuable  animals,  where  death  threatens  from  suffocation, 
it  may  be  desirable  to  have  a  tube  inserted  in  the  windpipe  or 
trachea.  This  operation  is  best  performed  by  a  skilled  veterina- 
rian, and  is  hardly  an  operation  to  be  attempted  by  a  layman. 

ESCH'HAGrnS  (INFLAMMATIOTI  OF  THE  ESOPHAGUS) 

The  esophagus  or  gullet  is  the  tube  which  leads  from  the 
pluoynx  to  the  stomach.  It  carries  the  food  from  the  mouth  to  the 
stomach,  and  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  food-pipe.  The  gullet 
may  be  the  seat  of  inflammation  arising  from  much  the  same  causes 
as  those  just  described  for  stomatitis  and  pharyngitis. 

Causes. — Among  the  more  common  causes  for  esophagitis,  or 
inflammation  of  the  gullet,  are  the  eating  of  foods  while  they  are 
very  hot,  or  the  swallowing  of  irritating  chemical  substances, 
such  as  solutions  of  carbolic  acid  or  bichlorid  of  mercury.  Eating 
of  wheat  and  barley  straw  and  other  rough,  irritating  foods  may 
also  result  in  an  inflammation  of  the  food-pipe. 

In  many  cases  the  disease  is  due  to  an  extension  of  an  inflam- 
mation from  the  mouth  and  pharynx.    The  disease  may  follow 
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down  the  gullet,  and  finally  involve  the  stomach  and  bowek  as 
well. 

Inflammation  of  the  esophagus,  or  gullet,  is  not  as  oommon  as 
inflanunation  of  the  mouth  or  pharynx,  because  the  irritating 
foods  pass  through  the  gullet  more  rapidly,  and  do  not  remain  hog 
in  contact  with  its  lining  membrane.  The  inner  coat  of  the  esopha- 
gus does  not  contain  much  glandular  tissue,  and  this  also  preveDte 
to  a  certain  extent  infection  in  this  part  of  the  digestive  tube,  as 
there  is  less  opportunity  for  the  germs  of  disease  to  get  a  foothold. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  this  disease  will  be  seen  as  a  result  d 
taking  some  irritating  poison,  such  as  carbolic  acid,  strong  solutions 
of  lye,  bichlorid  of  mercury,  or  the  eating  of  distillers'  slop  while 
very  hot. 

S3rmptoms. — In  many  instances  a  mild  case  of  inflammation  of 
the  gullet  may  pass  unnoticed.  In  the  more  severe  cases  the 
symptoms  in  many  respects  resemble  those  of  an  inflanunation  of 
the  pharynx,  and,  in  point  of  actual  fact,  the  two  conditions  are 
associated  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  same  causes  that  would 
produce  an  esophagitis  would  also  cause  a  pharyngitis  in  the 
greater  percentage  of  ciuses. 

The  principal  symptoms  noted  in  an  acute  case  are  difficulty 
in  swallowing,  fixed  position  of  the  head  and  neck,  some  degree  of 
swelling  along  the  neck,  local  pain  and  tenderness,  and  refusal  of 
food,  owing  to  the  great  amount  of  difficulty  in  swallowing. 

Course. — The  course  of  the  disease  is  usually  fairly  short.  In 
simple  acute  cjuscs  the  condition  will  clear  up  in  from  one  to  two 
weeks,  often  without  any  treatment.  In  some  of  the  severe 
cases,  due  to  acid  burns,  there  may  follow  a  narrowing  of  the  gullet 
which  will  make  it  difficult  or  even  impossible  for  the  animal  to 
swallow  anything  but  liquid  foods.  In  these  cases  the  animal  never 
recovers,  and  unless  early  sent  to  slaughter  the  hog  becomes 
stunted  and  worthless. 

Treatment. — Preventive  treatment  consists  entirely  in  careful 
feeding,  to  avoid  the  giving  of  any  irritating  substances  which 
might  cause  inflammation  of  the  food  passages.  Especially  is  it 
necessary  to  use  caution  in  disposing  of  strong  disinfectant  solu- 
tions. These  must  not  be  emptied  out  in  the  feed  lots  where  they 
may  be  taken  up  by  the  swine. 
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I  Active  treatment  coDsists  in  giving  plenty  of  cold  water  to 
'  drink.  To  this  may  be  added  chlomt*  of  potash  or  a  little  salt- 
peter. Milk  is  also  agreeable.  Mucilaginous  drinks,  such  aa  an 
'  infusion  of  Unseed,  has  a  very  soothing  effect  upon  the  inflamed 
i  mucous  membrane.  Little  or  no  other  medical  treatment  is  neces- 
'.«ary.  In  some  few  cases  where  the  pain  becomes  quite  severe  small 
I  doses  of  opium  may  be  given. 

The  diet  should,  of  course,  be  of  a  light,  soft,  and  semisolid 
nature.  Bran  in  the  form  of  a  mash  with  milk  or  other  suitable 
alop  fonns  a  good,  nourishing  iliet,  and  is  easily  swallowed  if  the 
inflammation  be  not  too  severe. 

In  those  cases  where  there  is  deep  destruction  of  the  tissue  of 
'the  gullet  and  scar-tissue  forms,  which  contracts  down  and  narrows 
tfie  caliber  of  the  organ  so  as  to  cause  permanent  difficulty  of  swal- 
lowing, the  only  course  open  is  to  advise  early  sale  and  slaughter  of 
'the  animal.  No  practical  method  of  treatment  can  be  advised, 
and  the  longer  the  animal  remains  on  the  premises,  the  less  he  will 
be  worth. 

OBSTRUCTION  OF  ESOPHAGUS  (CHOKE) 
Obstruction  of  the  csophjigus  is  simply  what  the  name  implies — 
'Cbsing  up  of  the  esophagus  by  some  foreign  body.     It  is  quite  a 
i«ommon  condition  in  all  the  domestic  animals,  but  b  especially 
frequent  in  cattle  and  swine. 

Causes.— The  causes  of  obstruction  of  the  esophagus  in  swine 
,'are  most  frequently  swallowing  of  some  hard  subdtance  which  is 
nd  such  size  that  it  will  not  pass  throi^h  the  gullet  or  food-pipe. 
IJlmoDg  the  more  frequent  articles  of  this  kind  are  pieces  of  potato, 
''^>plea,  or  leaves. 

Tbe  stoppage  may  be  complete,  in  which  case  not  even  fluids 
■  by  the  obstruction;  or  it  may  be  only  partial,  in  which  case 
T  other  liquids  can  pass  by  the  foreign  body,  but  solid  sub- 
jiMS  are  unable  to  pass.     The  complete  obstruction  is  the  more 
rfrequently  found. 

I  Sjn^itoms. — The  animal  when  seized  with  "choke"  suddenly 
btops  eating,  and  iK^ins  to  gag.  or  choke,  as  it  is  commonly  called. 
Drhe  pain  causes  considerable  restlessness,  and  repeated  efforts  are 
to  swallow.    The  animal  usually  stands  with  the  head 
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"  '•  *  '"^  '••«♦   trt'f  'h^  r\ij¥e  nnriy  to  the  ground.    There  is  cod- 

'*'^'*"    ''J'/^itnar,  'zadani;,  and  there  may  even  be  vomiting. 

-  :*  •rr-.k  rifflfr-i  "r-n^TirM  •?ffort«  to  swallow.     The  hog  suffering 

'  f  ^,.  .rfi  »r.,  ^^,n  ti,  #*at  and  drink,  but  the  food  is  unable 

-f  ',r,«pfniftion  in  the  gullet,  and  is  returned  either 

.     f.  ••"tr'^i/.n  'fiHV  i^  only  temporary,  and  by  the  continued 

'-  r"      t    •."iiir,-«f»ri|f  .irwi  kpiigpng  the  foreign  body  may  be  finally 

'-   '  *    '..•^'.    i,»M    hi*    ronuiirh  or  forced  back  through  the  gullet 

•'  •'"    .MMt»,      .  n  ^  tiM  way  a  large  number  of  choke  cases  relieve 

'  •»  r.*-     ,-#«»    1,*^    mnu*  remains  jjennanent  until  removed  by 

w'  ''-r  ...:,.    .wniT  .r  i  '«*r«»rinarian.     In  these  continued  casestbe 

..r..'fi  i, !#,*,»-    t jitmu  in«imil  with  the  head  down,  mouth  open, and 

**      lit"  •       (iitiMcf    rhtn  "he  mouth.     The  animal  is  continually 

,Uif,#f  i.»Vi,rT.    M    'V'uiiiW.  frequently  gags,  and  makes  efforts  as  if 

"H»        .■r:T;it,i,n    ,f  rhe  air-passages  causes  the  animal  fre- 

•"^fJ  .n;/.  t   it    ,(  .'oughing.     If  the  obstruction  be  in  the 

.'»#—    .r-i-w-ntfrr*    i-H  li«>e  makes  a  peculiar  yelping  sound,  quite 

•    .  Miii..  rrinr.     Any  effort  at  drinking  water  causes  the 

•'  .:-.    JCLif.  Tin  High  the  nose  and  mouth. 

. I. ••'.".-    f  "i.f  animal  is  gocnl  and  he  is  really  hungr>'.    As 

■  -f:.:;*-  v:il  \)o  made  to  eat.     The  food  is  taken  into  the 

'.♦-•v— I.  hilt  attempts  to  swallow  are  followed  by  a  fit 

-:.;z.  -.VI  -hf*  UhhI  is  thrown  out  either  by  way  of  the  mouth 

-     .."'.;£;.  Til*  ruise. 

..  ^-v'-fp  .-OSes  there  is  considenible  swelling,  and  the  pressure 

1     :.#•  -learhy  air-tubes  causes  a  great  amount  of  difficulty  in 

rrfitninic.  ;md  in  very  severe  cases  may  cause  death  by  shutting  off 

.!♦:  ur  •*)  rhe  lungs.     In  other  cases  food  passes  down  the  air-tubes 

:i2t4«:ui    if  rhe  f(Mxl  passages,  and  results  later  on  in  a  mechanical 

/neumtmia.  which  ends  the  life  of  the  animal. 

If  the  :mimal  is  caught,  and  a  careful  examination  made  of 
'  ne  rie<*k  :uid  throat,  it  is  often  poseiiMe  to  feel  the  apple,  potato, 
•r  uther  foreign  body  which  is  causing  the  trouble.  This  is  pos- 
-ir)ie  only  when  the  difficulty  is  kicated  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
zuiiet.  If  the  blocking  is  lower  dcmn  near  the  stomach  it  is  im- 
xiHM t)le  to  feel  it  bv  eictemal  ex&nuaatioD. 
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Course. — As  has  already  been  stated,  in  many  cases  the  animal, 
by  repeated  efforts  at  swallowing,  gagging,  and  vomiting,  may 
dislodge  the  obstruction  and  relieve  itself.  In  these  cases  the 
intruding  substance  may  be  forced  on  into  the  stomach  or  it  may 
be  regurgitated  into  the  mouth.  In  either  case  relief  immediately 
occurs. 

In  the  more  severe  cases  the  body  can  only  be  removed  by 
outside  interference.  In  these  cases,  unless  the  animal  gets  help 
in  a  few  hours  general  effects  of  the  condition  will  be  seen.  The 
foreign  agent  may  by  pressure  close  off  the  trachea  or  wind-pipe, 
and  in  this  manner  produce  death.  If  left  for  several  days,  the 
animal  will  show  loss  of  flesh  and  a  j^eneral  run-down  condition. 
In  other  cases  a  pneumonia  develops  from  the  passage  of  food 
down  into  the  lungs.  Loss  of  sleep  and  continued  restlessness 
increases  the  effects  upon  the  animal.  In  case  of  complete  closure 
of  the  tube  the  animal  will  die  in  a  few  days  from  want  of  water 
and  food. 

Many  cases  that  go  untreated  result  in  a  slough  and  gangrene 
of  the  gullet,  and  the  infection  then  spreads  to  the  surrounding 
tissues  of  the  neck  and  the  animal  soon  dies  from  a  general  infection. 

Diagnosis  of  choke  should  not  be  difficult.  There  is  no  other 
common  condition  in  the  hog  that  shows  the  same  train  of 
symptoms.  Histor>'  of  sudden  onset,  the  characteristic  position 
of  the  animal,  with  head  down,  mouth  open,  and  saliva  running 
from  the  mouth,  is  very  suggestive.  This,  in  connection  with  the 
repeated  efforts  at  swallowing,  gagging,  and  attempts  to  vomit, 
make  the  picture  quite  clear.  In  those  cases  where  the  obstruction 
is  located  in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  the  diagnosis  can  be  made 
absolutely  certain  by  examination  and  feeling  of  the  obstructing 
body. 

Tteatment. — The  method  of  treatment  of  choke  will  differ 
somewhat,  depending  on  whether  the  obstruction  is  in  the  upper 
or  lower  part  of  the  gullet. 

If  the  obstruction  is  located  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  gullet 
it  may  often  be  removed  by  placing  a  mouth-gag  in  the  mouth, 
and,  by  pressure  below  the  point  of  obstruction,  prevent  the  forc- 
ing down  of  the  foreign  body.  It  may  now  be  reached  by  a  hand 
inserted  in  the  mouth  and  passed  back  through  the  pharynx,  or 
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it  may  be  reached  and  removed  by  a  long  forceps.    The  class  of 
cases  suitable  for  this  method  of  removal  will  not  be  very  many. 

In  cases  where  the  foreign  body  is  located  further  down  in  the 
gullet  there  are  a  number  of  procedures  that  may  be  made  use 
of.  One  favorite  method  is  the  administration  of  oil.  The  oil, 
when  poured  into  the  gullet,  has  a  tendency  to  work  its  way  around 
the  mass,  lubricating  it,  and  contraction  of  the  walls  of  the  gullet 
facilitates  its  passage  down  into  the  stomach.  The  administration 
of  the  oil  is  well  followed  by  the  use  of  gentle  massage  over  the 
obstructing  mass. 

Some  men  favor  the  administration  of  an  emetic  or,  in  other 
words,  something  to  produce  vomiting.  Apomorphin  is  the  best 
agent  to  use  for  this  purpose.  Apomorphin  should  be  given  by 
means  of  a  hypodermic  needle,  the  dose  being  about  J  gr.  By 
administering  the  oil  first,  and  then  giving  the  apomorphin  later,  if 
needed,  the  best  results  can  be  obtained,  as  the  oil  lubricates  the 
esophagus  above  the  foreign  body  and  makes  it  easier  for  it  to 
be  forced  upward. 

In  the  larger  animals,  as  the  horse  and  cow,  choke  is  very 
commonly  treated  by  means  of  a  probe  or  probang,  as  it  is  called. 
This  is  a  long  curved  instrument,  which  is  forced  down  the  gullet 
with  the  idea  of  pushing  the  foreign  body  down  into  the  stomach. 
A  probang  can  be  improvised  from  a  flexible  whip  handle  wrapped 
with  muslin,  or  a  piece  of  heavy  rope  greased  with  vaselin  or 
tallow  may  be  used.  When  using  the  metal  probang  great  care 
and  gentleness  are  necessary  to  prevent  doing  harm  to  the  esopha- 
gus. It  must  be  remembered  that  the  organ  is  already  swollen 
and  softened,  and  rough  handling  is  almost  sure  to  result  in  push- 
ing or  tearing  a  hole  through  the  gullet.  If  this  is  done,  death 
is  sure  to  follow.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  use  of  the  probang  should 
ever  be  attempted  by  one  who  has  not  had  experience  with  its  use, 
and  it  is  better  in  these  cases  to  call  an  experienced  veterinarian. 

PARALYSIS  OF  PHARYNX  AND  ESOPHAGUS 

Paralysis  of  the  pharynx  or  of  the  esophagus  may  sometimes 
be  seen  in  the  hog  as  well  as  other  domestic  animals.  The  con- 
dition is  a  result  of  injury  to  the  nerves  supplying  the  muscles 
of  these  parts.     The  results  are  about  the  same  in  either  case. 
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the  more  prominent  symptoms  being  inability  to  swallow,  re- 
gurgitation of  food  and  liquids  through  the  mouth  and  nose,  and 
profuse  flow  of  saliva  from  the  mouth. 

In  the  case  of  pure-bred  animals  treatment  of  the  condition 
may  be  considered  advisable.  In  such  cases  strychnin  is  the  rem- 
edy which  will  show  the  best  results.  It  may  be  given  hypoder- 
micallyi  in  dose  of  about  -^  gr.,  three  times  a  day.  This  is  about 
the  only  remedy  that  will  show  any  good  effects  in  paral3rsis,  and 
it  often  fails.  In  ordinary  animals  the  proper  course  is  to  advise 
slaughter  while  the  animal  is  still  in  good  condition.  This  will 
prevent  any  very  marked  financial  loss. 

NARROWING  OF  ESOPHAGUS  (STRICTURE  OF  ESOPHAGUS) 

Narrowing  or  stricture  of  the  esophagus  may  occur  as  a  result 
of  burning  of  the  organ  by  some  irritating  poison,  or  by  the  healing 
of  a  wound  inflicted  by  some  sharp  object  which  has  been  swallowed. 

The  symptoms  of  narrowing  of  the  esophagus  are  diflSculty 
in  swallowing,  loss  of  appetite,  decrease  in  weight,  and  loss  of 
strength. 

Treatment  of  narrowing  of  the  gullet  is  unsatisfactory,  and 
unless  the  hog  be  a  very  valuable  one  it  is  the  better  policy  to 
sell  the  animal  for  slaughter  while  still  in  good  condition. 

DEPRAVED  APPETITE 

By  depraved  appetite  is  meant  a  condition  where  the  animal 
shows  a  craving  for  substances  that  would  not  ordinarily  be 
taken  as  food,  for  instance,  dirt,  sand,  rotten  wood,  and  other 
like  indigestible  substances.  The  disease  is  not  very  common  or 
important  in  hogs.  It  is  sometimes  seen  as  a  symptom  in  other 
diseases,  such  as  gastritis,  chronic  indigestion,  and  even  in  hog- 
cholera,  especially  of  the  chronic  type.  Another  important  cause 
for  depraved  appetite  is  feeding  of  hogs  with  an  improperly 
balanced  ration,  especially  one  deficient  in  alkaline  or  earthy  salts. 
Lack  of  exercise  and  nervous  conditions  are  also  sometimes  noted 
as  a  cause  of  the  disease. 

Symptoms. — ^The  principal  symptom  is  the  change  noted  in 
appetite.  Frequently  all  desire  for  the  usual  articles  of  diet  is  lost, 
and  the  animal  will  leave  good,  wholesome  food  untouched  in  the 
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trough  in  order  to  eat  indigestible  substances,  such  as  earth,  dried 
feces,  sand,  wood,  etc.  The  animals  are  also  frequently  quite 
nervous,  irritable,  and  quarrelsome,  and  may  attack  each  other. 
As  a  result  the  members  of  the  herd  frequently  kill  one  of  their 
own  number  and  eat  the  carcass. 

Owing  to  loss  of  appetite  for  wholesome  food  the  animals 
begin  to  lose  flesh,  and  become  thin,  weak,  and  unthrifty  in  appear- 
ance. It  is  a  very  common  occurrence  for  sows  suffering  from  this 
condition  to  eat  their  young  pigs. 

Treatment. — Prevention  is  the  main  thing  in  this  disease. 
Use  judgment  in  selecting  the  food  supply  for  the  herd,  and  give  a 
properly  balanced  ration  which  will  not  be  deficient  in  any  of  the 
elements  necessary  for  proper  growth  and  development  of  the  body. 

When  the  condition  is  present  the  principal  thing  in  treatment 
is  to  determine  the  underlying  disease  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
depraved  appetite  and  treat  this  disease.  It  will  usually  be  found 
that  att<?ntion  to  the  stomach  and  bowels,  with  a  proper  changp 
in  diet,  will  accomplish  the  desired  results. 

Feeding  of  charcoal,  wood-ashes,  salt,  and  like  substances  will 
temporarily  supply  the  body  wants  and  aid  in  hastening  a  return 
to  normal. 

Sows  that  have  developed  the  habit  of  kilUng  and  eating  their 
pigs  are  unprofitable  from  a  breeding  standpoint,  and  should  be 
fattened  and  sent  to  market. 

It  should  not  l)e  overlooked  that  depraved  appetite  in  a  herd 
is  a  danger  signal  that  the  digestive  tract  is  out  of  order,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  leaves  the  herd  open  to  an  attack 
of  cholera.  The  animals  should  l)e  carefully  watched,  and  at  the 
first  signs  of  approach  of  danger  the*  serum  or  serum-simultaneous 
method  of  treatment  should  be  given.  Depraved  appetite  in 
itself  is  not  dangerous,  but  it  is  a  warning  of  a  far  greater  danger 
that  must  not  be  neglected. 

ACUTE  GASTRITIS  (INFLAMMATION  OF  STOMACHL  CATARRH 
OF  STOMACH,  OR  ACUTE  INDIGESTION) 

Definition. — Acute  gastritis  is  an  acute  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  due  to  some  form  of  irritation,  as  by  improper  food  or 
from  the  action  of  chemical  poisons. 
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Causes. — Acute  gastritis  is  usually  due  to  some  errbr  in  manner 
<rf  feeding  or  to  improper  quality  of  food  Riven,  Irregular  feeding 
is  an  especially  common  cause  for  inflainmatlon  of  stomach  In  the 
hog.  The  pig  is  naturally  a  greedy  animal,  and  will  bolt  his  food 
more  rapidly  than  is  for  the  best  inten^sts  of  the  stflmach.  This 
habit  is  made  much  more  pronounced  if  the  animal  is  fed  at  irreg- 
ular intervals.  As  a  result  of  the  irregular  time  of  feeding  the 
hog  becomes  very  hungry,  and  when  food  is  offered  he  will  attack 
it  greedily  and  engoi^e  the  stomach  with  a  large  amount  of  im- 
properly masticated  food. 

In  his  haste  to  fill  the  stomach  as  quickly  as  possible  little  or 
no  time  is  taken  to  properly  chew  the  food,  and,  as  a  result,  we 
have  the  stomach  overloaded  with  a  mass  of  dry,  rough  grain, 
which  scratches  and  irritates  the  lining  membrane  and  sets  up  an 
infloomiatioD. 

Another  bad  effect  which  follows  irregular  time  of  feeding 
h<^  is  loss  of  regular  action  on  the  part  of  the  stomach.  When 
the  stomach  does  not  rei^eive  food  at  regular  times  it  simply  loses 
the  habit  of  properly  digesting  food,  and  the  grain  or  other  material 
taken  into  the  stomach  lies  there  unacted  upon  and  undergoes 
oouring,  with  the  result  that  the  walls  of  the  stomach  become 
inflamed. 

Next  to  irregularity  in  feeding,  supplying  improper  foods 
heads  the  list  of  abuses  for  gastritis.  There  is  no  other  animal  in 
the  world  that  is  subject  to  so  large  an  amount  of  improper  feeding 
as  the  poor  hog.  This  animal  is  made  the  scavenger  of  the  farm, 
and  is  required  to  clean  up  the  waste  that  the  other  animals  on 
the  place  will  not  touch.  Kitchen  garbage,  decomposed  and 
molded  grain,  rotten  apples,  frozen  potat^ies,  and  every  other 
form  of  improper  food  is  given  to  the  hog,  and  he  is  expected  t« 
clean  up  this  waste  and  thrive  upon  it.  The  pig  is  fortunately  pro- 
vided with  a  most  powerful  stomach,  whii'h  he  has  developed  as 
m  result  of  a^tes  of  abuse,  as  without  it  he  would  certainly  be 
unable  to  withstand  conditions  under  which  he  is  forced  to  live. 

Food  which  is  too  hot,  such  as  hot  distillers'  mash,  and  food 
that  is  too  cold,  such  as  frozen  potators  or  apples  and  ice-cold 
water,  all  have  a  bad  effect  upon  the  stomach,  and  are  likely  to 
aet  up  inflammation.    Filthy,  dirty  foods,  such  as  restaurant  and 
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kitchen  slops  and  impure  water,  are  also  important  causes  of  the 
disease.  These  kitchen  and  restaurant  slops  also  frequently 
contain  a  considerable  amount  of  strong  lye,  soaps,  or  washing 
compounds  which  carry  large  amounts  of  caustic  soda.  It  is  only 
natural  that  these  irritating  drugs  should  cause  an  inflammation 
of  the  stomach.  In  many  cases  the  drugs  are  present  in  such 
amounts  as  to  produce  death  from  severe  gastritis. 

Drinking  of  water  which  contains  strong  disinfectant  solutions, 
such  as  carboUc  acid  or  salts  of  mercury,  may  also  produce  an 
acute  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  This  is  a  danger 
which  has  already  been  pointed  out  under  the  head  of  Inflamma- 
tions of  the  Mouth. 

A  common  cause  of  gastritis  is  the  feeding  of  an  improperly 
balanced  ration  of  food.  Especially  is  this  likely  to  occur  in  those 
cases  where  hogs  are  fed  on  an  exclusive  com  diet.  Many  far- 
mers feed  hogs  for  weeks  and  months  just  on  dry  ear  com,  and 
keep  them  confined  in  lots  where  they  have  but  Uttle  chance  for 
exercise.  Too  rapid  change  from  one  class  of  food  to  another  is 
also  a  frequent  cause  for  acute  inflanmiation  of  the  stomach. 
This  is  especially  Ukely  to  occur  early  in  the  fall  of  the  year  when 
commencing  to  feed  green  com  or  pumpkins.  These  foods  must 
be  gradually  introduced  into  the  diet,  as  otherwise  they  are  likely 
to  cause  disastrous  effects. 

In  the  medication  of  animals  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  them  of 
worms  or  for  other  causes  a  severe  gastritis  may  be  set  up  as  the 
result  of  giving  some  irritating  drug  in  too  strong  a  solution.  This 
is  especially  likely  to  occur  where  such  agents  as  copperas  are  used. 
In  some  cases  acute  gastritis  has  been  caused  by  the  feeding  of 
hog-cholera  medicines  which  contained  large  amounts  of  these  irri- 
tating worm  remedies. 

Acute  gastritis  is  often  seen  in  hot  weather  in  fattening  hogs, 
as  a  result  of  overdrinking  of  cold  water,  chiUing  the  stomach,  and 
causing  an  acute  attack  of  inflammation.  Overexertion,  as  by 
fighting  with  strange  hogs  or  overheating  from  any  cause,  may  be 
followed  by  an  attack  of  gastritis. 

In  sucking  pigs  the  disease  is  quite  common,  and  is  the  usual 
start  of  scours,  which  carries  off  large  numbers  of  the  little  fellows 
every  year.     In  pigs  it  may  be  due  to  improper  quality  of  the 
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imother's  milk,  irregular  nursing,  or,  a  little  later  on,  to  eating  from 
4be  troughs  food  which  they  are  incapable  of  handling.  Foods 
hich  the  other  hogs  may  be  able  to  eat  without  producing  severe 
barm  will  kill  these  little  pigs,  as  a  result  of  the  severe  inUamma- 
tion  they  cause  in  the  stomach. 

Secondary  Gastritis. — An  acute  gastritis  is  commonly  seen  as  a 

complication  of  a  number  of  the  other  acute  diseases  of  swine. 

m  Particularly  is  this  the  case  in  hog-cholcra.     The  stomach  of  the 

Hb(%  in  hog-cholera  is  often  very  red  and  inflamed,  and  not  Infre- 

^quently  one  or  more  small  ulcers  may  be  found  quite  similar  in 

appearance  to  those  found  in  the  bowels. 

Acute  gastritis  may  also  occur  as  a  secondary  disease  after 
inSamniations  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  or  as  a  result  of  diseases  of 
the  teeth  and  gums.  An  animal  with  sore  teeth  and  sore  gums  can- 
not properly  chew  the  food,  and,  as  a  result,  it  gets  into  the  stomach 
in  bard  masses  which  often  scratch  and  irritate  the  stomach  so  as  to 

►  set  up  a  severe  gastritis. 
Postmortem  Appearance.^If  we  open  up  the  body  of  an  animal 
that  has  died  as  a  result  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  stomach  we 
will  find  that  the  inner  lining  of  the  stomach  is  swollen,  reddened, 
and  covered  with  a  thick  coal  of  sticky,  mucus-Uke  substance. 
The  food  present  in  the  organ  usually  has  a  decidedly  sour,  dis- 
agreeable odor,  and  may  often  appear  frothy  and  filled  with  gas. 

Sjinptoms. — The  first  noticeable  sjTiiptom  of  gastritis  is  loss 
of  appetite.  There  may  be  an  entire  loss  of  desire  for  food  in  the 
severe  cases.  In  the  milder  cases  there  is  noted  a  marked  de- 
crease in  appetite.  The  animal  eats  slowly  and  without  the  usual 
^Sreediness  which  characterizes  the  appetite  of  the  healthy  pig. 

In  the  more  severe  cases  there  is  sudden  loss  of  all  ilesire  for 
(bod  and  often  an  attack  of  vomiting.  The  animal  shows  a 
tendency  to  remain  in  its  nest,  or  to  go  off  in  some  quiet  corner  and 
lie  down.  When  the  animal  stands,  it  arches  the  back  and  holds 
tbe  abdomen  tense.  The  tail  droops,  and  the  general  appearance 
of  the  sick  \\og  is  that  of  unthriftiness.  When  roused  up,  or  any 
.attempt  is  made  to  handle  the  hog,  he  shows  by  grunting  that  he  is 
fa  severe  pain. 

With  the  on-sel  of  the  disease  the  animal  becomes  quite  feverish, 
tbe  skin  gets  hot  and  dry.    Thirst  is  usually  increased,  but  all 
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desire  for  food  is  lost.  Frequently  even  the  drinking  of  water  will 
be  sufficient  to  cause  a  severe  attack  of  vomiting.  In  some  of 
the  less  severe  cases  the  animal  will  show  evidences  of  a  depraved 
appetite.  He  may  eat  one  kind  of  food  and  refuse  another,  or  may 
refuse  all  ordinary  food  and  show  a  desire  for  unusual  and  indiges- 
tible substances.  The  use  of  the  thermometer  usually  shows  the 
presence  of  one  or  two  degrees  of  fever,  and  examination  of  tk 
surface  of  the  body  with  the  hand  will  determine  that  the  tips  of 
the  ears  and  extremities  of  the  limbs  are  cold,  while  the  balanoeof 
the  body  appears  to  be  hot. 

The  bowels  are  usually  constipated  at  first.  Later  they  begin 
to  show  a  diarrhea,  and  the  discharges  may  finally  become  quite 
watery  and  disiigreeable  in  nature. 

The  urine  is  decreased  in  amount  and  very  often  b  decidedly 
dark  in  color. 

Diagnosis  is  made  by  the  histor\' of  improper  feeding,  and  the 
symptoms  of  loss  of  appt^tito,  vomiting,  pain,  fever,  thirst,  and 
diarrhea.  The  principal  disease  to  be  considered  as  a  possibility 
is  hog-(»holera.  This  is  always  to  Ix?  thought  of,  and,  in  cases 
whore  cholera  is  in  the  neighlwrhood,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
kill  one  of  the  sickest  animals  and  oix^n  up  the  body  for  the  purpose 
of  making  certain  whether  cholera  nniUy  is  starting  in  the  herder 
not.  The  fever  is  usually  much  higher  in  a  case  of  cholera  than 
in  simple  gastritis. 

Treatment.—  Pnnentive  treatment,  of  course,  consists  in  proper 
can*  as  rt^gards  diet.  Wholesome  food  in  proper  amount  at  regular 
intervals  will  make  this  dis4\use  an  unknown  one  in  the  herd. 
When^  an  attack  m^curs,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  the  irritating 
sul>stances  out  of  the  stomach.  This  is  best  done  by  the  use  of 
15  to  20  gr.  of  iixH*ac  in  warm  water,  or  by  the  injection  under 
the  skin  of  \  to  J  gr.  of  apomorphin.  This  should  be  followed 
by  the  giving  of  calomel  and  ca^stor  oil,  using  about  3  to5gr.of 
calomel  and  from  1  to  4  ounces  of  oil.  This  will  thoroughly  clear 
out  the  stomach  and  liowels,  relieve  vomiting,  and  is  fiequ^tlyall 
the  meilication  that  is  needed. 

The  animal  should  l)e  given  no  food  whatever  for  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  after  treatment  is  started*  and  sbouM  then  be 
gradually  placeil  on  soft  mashed  fixxi  for  a  few  dajrs.    To  aid  com- 
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plete  recovery  some  tonic  condition  powder  may  be  given  for  several 
days  with  advantage. 

CHRONIC  INDIGESncm  (CHRONIC  GASTRITIS) 

Definition. — ^Tbis  is  a  condition  in  wbicb  tbere  is  a  cbronic  in- 
flammation of  tbe  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  the  animal 
becomes  unable  to  digest  food  in  the  proper  manner.  The  condi- 
tion is  not  as  common  in  hogs  as  it  is  in  the  larger  animals,  such  as 
the  horse  and  the  cow. 

Causes. — ^The  causes  for  chronic  indigestion  are  practically  the 
same  as  those  for  acute  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  The  main 
cause  is  long-continued  irregularity  in  feeding  and  long-continued 
feeding  with  an  improper  ration.  At  first  the  animal  may  show 
a  response  to  this  improper  treatment  by  attacks  of  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach,  but  later,  as  the  stomach  becomes  more  ac- 
customed to  abuse,  these  acute  attacks  are  less  frequent,  and  the 
animal  passes  into  a  chronic  condition  of  impaired  digestion  and  the 
stomach  gradually  becomes  less  and  less  able  to  perform  its  proper 
function. 

Long-continued  feeding  on  an  exclusive  com  diet  is  a  very  com- 
mon cause  of  chronic  indigestion.  Continued  feeiling  of  kitchen 
and  hotel  garbage  is  another  common  cause.  The  presence  of 
stomach  and  bowel  worms  may  frequently  produce  a  chronic  gas- 
tritis. When,  for  any  reason,  the  animal  becomes  weak  and  debil- 
itated, there  is  a  weakening  of  the  digestive  powers  and  a  chronic 
dyspepsia  is  the  result.  Accordingly,  we  may  expect  to  see  this 
condition  in  animals  that  are  badly  ruptured  or  that  suffer  from 
long-drawn-out  diseases,  such  as  chronic  hog-cholera.  In  the  latter 
disease  chronic  indigestion  is  always  present  as  a  prominent  symp- 
tom. Animals  that  are  kept  housed  in  overheated  quarters,  as 
around  a  manure  pile  or  straw-stack,  and  who  receive  insufficient 
exercise,  usually  become  sufferers  from  the  chronic  form  of  indiges- 
tion during  the  winter. 

Symptoms. — The  chronic  form  of  indigestion  is  usually  preceded 
by  one  or  more  attacks  of  acute  gastritis,  in  which  the  animal  shows 
the  usual  s3rmptoms  of  loss  of  appetite,  vomiting,  fever,  and 
diarrhea.  After  one  or  more  of  these  severe  attacks,  if  proper 
change  is  not  made  in  the  manner  of  feeding,  the  condition  becomes 
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three  or  four  days.  This  drug  is  in  the  form  of  a  white,  tasteless 
powder,  and  can  be  very  easily  administered  with  the  food. 

Change  of  diet,  increasing  the  range,  plenty  of  fresh,  clean 
water,  and  the  intelligent  administration  of  the  above-mentioned 
remedies  will  clear  up  the  condition  in  a  few  days  in  most  cases. 
In  the  more  severe  cases,  and  in  those  that  are  due  to  chronic 
cholera,  longer  treatment  may  be  necessary.  In  these  cases  much 
benefit  may  be  derived  from  the  use  of  some  form  of  intestinal 
antiseptic  in  combination  with  the  above  tonic  powder.  The  best 
of  these  intestinal  antiseptics  are  the  sulphocarbolates  of  soda, 
calcium,  or  zinc.  In  most  cases  the  sodium  sulphocarbolate  is  the 
preferable  one,  and  may  be  added  to  this  powder  in  such  amount 
that  the  animal  will  receive  from  5  to  15  gr.  at  a  dose.  Where  there 
is  a  chronic  diarrhea  it  is  better  to  make  use  of  the  zinc  sulphocar- 
bolate. 

In  those  cases  wliich  are  due  to  chronic  cholera,  and  where 
the  hogs  are  badly  stunted,  the  outlook  is  hopeless,  and  it  is 
a  waste  of  time  and  money  to  treat  these  animals.  It  is  the  part 
of  economy  to  simply  knock  them  in  the  head.  Their  stomachs 
have  been  so  damaged  that  they  will  never  be  able  to  properly 
digest  food,  and  they  will  never  be  able  to  show  a  sufficient  return 
for  the  grain  put  into  them  to  give  a  fair  return  for  its  value. 

INFLAMMATION    OF   STOMACH   AND   INTESTINES    (GASTRO- 
ENTERITIS, INFLAMMATION  OF  BOWELS) 

In  nearly  all  cavses  where  we  have  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
there  is  also  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels  accompanying  it.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  say  when  the  disease  is  in  the  stomach  and 
when  it  is  in  the  intestines.  The  symptoms  in  each  case  are  about 
the  same,  and,  as  stated,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  both  stomach 
and  bowels  are  involved  at  the  same  time.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  will  consider  the  two  together,  under  the  head  of  gastro- 
enteritis, or  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Causes. — The  causes  for  inflanamation  of  the  stomach  and  bow- 
ol8  are  just  alwut  the  same  as  those  already  mentioned  under  the 
henil  of  Acute  Gastritis.  Improper  feeding  is  the  main  point. 
This  is  especially  true  of  feeding  the  animals  with  dirty,  decom- 
ix^hI,  and  rotten  foods.    The  stomach  of  the  hog  is  ablQ  to  stand 
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enormous  amount  of  abuse,  but  even  the  worm  will  turn  at 
times,  and  there  is  a  limit  to  what  the  stomach  and  bowels  of  even 
a  hog  can  endure.  When  we  place  the  animals  in  dirty,  filthy, 
dark,  damp  quarters,  and  then  feed  them  with  sour,  decomposed 
kitchen  swill,  fermenting  distillers'  mash,  and  other  decomposing 
and  unwholesome  foods  it  is  not  surprising  that  inflammation 
of  the  entire  length  of  the  digestive  tract  develops. 

The  disease  is  especially  likely  to  occur  in  young  pigs  and  shoats. 
The  pigs  often  become  diseased  as  a  result  of  improper  feeding  on 
the  part  of  the  mother.  Where  sows  that  are  suckling  pigs  are 
fed  on  these  rotten,  filthy  foods  it  is  only  natural  that  a  certain 
amount  of  the  poisonous  materials  are  transmitted  through  the 
milk  to  the  litter,  and  result  in  the  development  of  An  inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomach  and  bowels  which  soon  proves  fatal  in  these 
little  fellows.  Intestinal  worms  is  another  not  infrequent  cause 
for  gastro-enteritis  in  young  pigs  and  shoats. 

Gastro-enteritis  is  seen  as  a  complication  in  ahnost  all  cases 
of  cholera.  In  the  acute  forms  of  cholera  the  gastro-enteritis  is 
often  very  severe,  and  may  l)e  seen  postmorten  as  a  bright^red 
discoloration  of  the  entire  length  of  the  intestine  as  well  as  the 
inner  lining  of  the  stomach. 

Sjrmptoms. — The  most  prominent  symptoms  of  a  severe  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  loss  of  appetite  and 
severe  abdominal  pain.  The  pain  in  the  belly  is  usually  quite 
severe.  The  animal  stands  with  the  back  arched,  the  abdomen 
tucked  up,  the  ears  drooped,  and  the  curl  has  disappeared  from 
the  tail.  The  desire  for  food  is  usually  entirely  lost,  although  the 
sick  animal  is  usually  quite  thirsty  and  will  drink  considerable 
amounts  of  water.  The  inflammation,  if  severe  in  the  stomach, 
frequently  causes  quite  severe  vomiting.  This  vomiting  is  espe- 
cially likely  to  occur  after  eating,  or  after  nursing  in  suck- 
ing pigs. 

Diarrhea  is  also  a  prominent  sjrmptom  in  most  cases.  At  the 
very  beginning  of  the  attack  the  bowels  may  be  constipated  for 
a  few  hours,  but  this  is  followed  later  on  by  a  profuse  and  offensive 
diarrhea.  The  color  of  the  bowel  discharges  will  vary  somewhat 
with  the  nature  of  the  cause  and  the  nature  of  the  food  which 
has  been  eaten.    Some  cases  show  a  watery,  almost  colorless,  diar- 
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chronic.  There  is  a  loss  of  appetite  and  the  animal  becomes  un- 
thrifty. There  may  be  a  very  capricious  appetite.  The  animal 
may  eat  well  to-day  and  refuse  food  entirely  to-morrow.  In  some 
cases  there  will  be  an  appetite  for  one  kind  of  food  and  an  absolute 
refusal  of  other  forms  of  food. 

Instead  of  gaining  in  weight,  as  a  healthy  hog  should,  the 
affected  animal  loses  weight.  In  the  case  of  small  pigs  this  be- 
comes very  noticeable,  and,  unless  the  condition  be  early  corrected, 
the  animal  becomes  a  chronic  runt  and  is  stunted  beyond  hope  of 
ever  becoming  a  valuable  animal.  In  those  cases  associated  with 
chronic  cholera  the  loss  of  weight  is  very  characteristic,  and  a  large, 
thrifty  appearing  animal  may  become  so  emaciated  as  to  resemble 
a  walking  skeleton  in  a  few  weeks'  time. 

The  condition  of  the  bowels  in  this  condition  is  very  changeable. 
There  may  be  a  chronic  constipation  or  the  animal  may  have  more 
or  less  scouring.  In  many  cases  there  are  some  days  on  which  the 
animal  is  constipated,  and  this  may  be  followed  by  several  days  of 
diarrhea.  Attacks  of  coUc  occur  quite  frequently,  in  which  the 
animal  becomes  restless  and  gives  other  evidences  of  abdominal 
pain. 

Course. — The  condition  may  persist  for  several  weeks  or  even 
months  unless  properly  treated.  The  animal  loses  weight  and 
strength  and  becomes  hopelessly  stunted. 

Treatment. — As  in  the  acute  form  of  inflammation  of  the  stom- 
ach, there  is  a  great  amount  of  work  that  can  be  done  to  prevent 
this  disease,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  prevent  the  condition  than  it 
is  to  treat  it  after  it  has  once  become  estabUshed. 

Properly  balanced  rations,  given  in  proper  amount  and  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  will  do  a  great  deal  to  keep  the  animals  free  from  any 
stomach  or  bowel  troubles.  Careful  watch  should  be  kept  for  the 
presence  of  worms,  and,  if  they  are  present,  proper  medication 
should  be  given  to  rid  the  animals  of  them. 

Clean,  properly  ventilated  quarters  is  a  big  factor  in  preventing 
this  condition  as  well  as  many  other  diseases  of  the  hog.  Sleeping 
quarters  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  have  plenty  of  room,  and  they 
should  be  warm  and  at  the  same  time  light  and  properly  ventilated. 
The  animal  should  also  have  suflicient  feed  lot  space  to  properly 
exercise.    The  hog,  as  well  as  other  animals,  requires  a  moderate 
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amount  of  exercise  in  order  to  keep  his  digestive  apparatus  in  proper 
working  order. 

Chronic  gastritis  should  never  be  neglected,  as  not  only  does 
it  make  the  animals  unprofitable  from  a  feeding  standpoint,  but  it 
also  opens  the  door  for  invasion  by  the  hog-cholera  germs.  An 
animal  suffering  from  chronic  indigestion  is  an  open  invitation  for 
hog-cholera,  and  this  disease  is  always  ready  to  accept  an  invita- 
tion from  almost  any  feed  lot.  Keep  the  digestive  tract  of  your  ani- 
mals in  good  working  order,  and  give  them  clean,  wholesome  food, 
.  good  clean  water,  and  proper  quarters  in  which  to  sleep,  and  you 
have  done  a  great  amount  of  good  in  preventing  cholera  in  your 
herd. 

In  beginning  the  medicinal  treatment  of  this  disease  it  is  well 
to  start  in  with  a  good-sized  dose  of  calomel  or  some  other  physic. 
Cut  down  the  amount  of  food  for  a  few  days,  and  let  the  animal 
get  up  a  good  appetite.  Give  a  wider  range  and  allow  the  hog  to 
forage  partly  for  his  food.  Then,  with  the  food,  give  a  good  bitter 
tonic  mixture.  The  following  combination  makes  a  very  valuable 
one: 

Powdered  gentian 1  ounce. 

Powdered  nux  vomica 1      " 

Sulphate  of  iron 1      " 

Bicarbonate  of  soda 6  ouncee. 

Sulphate  of  soda 6     " 

Mix  this  thoroughly  to  form  a  condition  powder,  and  give  a 
teaspoonful  to  each  animal  once  or  twice  daily  with  the  food.  This 
preparation  tones  up  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
increases  the  appetite,  improves  the  quality  of  the  blood,  and 
aids  in  ridding  the  animal'  of  intestinal  worms  if  any  be 
present. 

Another  good  mixture  for  use  in  this  condition  is  the  hog-cholera 
IMreventive  remedy  mentioned  in  the  section  on  The  Treatment  of 
HogK^holera. 

If  there  be  a  severe  diarrhea  which  is  not  checked  after  the 
jkpi¥¥ii^l  has  had  a  physic  and  this  tonic  mixture  for  a  couple  of 
days,  it  is  wise  to  give  a  few  doses  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth.  This 
may  be  given  in  half  to  teaspoonful  doses,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  animal,  and  should  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day  for 
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three  or  four  days.    This  drug  is  in  the  form  of  a  white,  tasteless 
powder,  and  can  be  very  easily  administered  with  the  food. 

Change  of  diet,  increasing  the  range,  plenty  of  fresh,  clean 
water,  and  the  intelligent  administration  of  the  above-mentioned 
remedies  will  clear  up  the  condition  in  a  few  days  in  most  cases. 
In  the  more  severe  cases,  and  in  those  that  are  due  to  chronic 
cholera,  longer  treatment  may  be  necessary.  In  these  cases  much 
benefit  may  be  derived  from  the  use  of  some  form  of  intestinal 
antiseptic  in  combination  with  the  above  tonic  powder.  The  best 
of  these  intestinal  antiseptics  are  the  sulphocarbolates  of  soda, 
calcium,  or  zinc.  In  most  cases  the  sodium  sulphocarbolate  is  the 
preferable  one,  and  may  be  added  to  this  powder  in  such  amount 
that  the  animal  will  receive  from  5  to  15  gr.  at  a  dose.  Where  there 
is  a  chronic  diarrhea  it  is  better  to  make  use  of  the  zinc  sulphocar- 
bolate. 

In  those  cases  which  are  due  to  chronic  cholera,  and  where 
the  hogs  are  badly  stunted,  the  outlook  is  hopeless,  and  it  is 
a  waste  of  time  and  money  to  treat  these  animals.  It  is  the  part 
of  economy  to  simply  knock  them  in  the  head.  Their  stomachs 
have  been  so  damaged  that  they  will  never  be  able  to  properly 
digest  food,  and  they  will  never  be  able  to  show  a  sufficient  return 
for  the  grain  put  into  them  to  give  a  fair  return  for  its  value. 

INFLAMMATION    OF   STOMACH   AND   INTESTINES    (GASTRO- 
ENTERITIS, INFLAMMATION  OF  BOWELS) 

In  nearly  all  cases  where  we  have  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
there  is  also  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels  accompanying  it.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  say  when  the  disease  is  in  the  stomach  and 
when  it  is  in  the  intestines.  The  symptoms  in  each  case  are  about 
the  same,  and,  as  stated,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  both  stomach 
and  bowels  are  involved  at  the  same  time.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  will  consider  the  two  together,  under  the  head  of  gastro- 
enteritis, or  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Causes. — The  causes  for  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bow- 
els are  just  about  the  same  as  those  already  mentioned  under  the 
head  of  Acute  Gastritis.  Improper  feeding  is  the  main  pomt. 
This  is  especially  true  of  feeding  the  animals  with  dirty,  decom- 
posed, and  rotten  foods.    The  stomach  of  the  hog  is  ablQ  to  stand 
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*D  enonnoiia  amount  of  abuse,  but  even  the  worm  will  turn  at 
times,  and  there  ia  a  limit  to  what  the  stonmch  and  boweb  of  even 
a  hog  can  endure.  When  we  place  the  animals  in  dirty,  filthy, 
dark,  damp  quarters,  and  then  feed  them  with  sour,  decomposed 
kitchen  swill,  fermenting  distillers'  mash,  and  other  defomposing 
id  unwholesome  foods  it  is  not  surprising  that  inflammation 
iVi  the  entire  length  of  the  digestive  tract  develops. 

The  disease  is  especially  likely  to  occur  in  young  pigs  and  shoats. 
The  piga  often  l>ecome  diseased  as  a  result  of  improper  feeding  on 
the  part  of  the  mother.  Where  sows  that  are  suckhng  pigs  arc 
fed  on  these  rotten,  filthy  foods  it  is  only  natural  that  a  certain 
amount  of  the  poisonous  materials  are  transmitted  through  the 
milk  to  the  litter,  and  result  in  the  development  of  An  inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomach  and  bowels  which  soon  proves  fatal  in  these 
little  fellows.  Intestinal  worms  is  another  not  infrequent  cause 
for  gastro-cnteritis  in  young  pigs  and  shoats. 

G astro-enteritis  is  seen  as  a  complication  in  almost  all  cases 
of  cholera.  In  the  acute  forms  of  cholera  the  gastro-enteritis  is 
often  very  severe,  and  may  be  seen  postmorten  as  a  bright-red 
discoloration  of  the  entire  length  of  the  intestine  as  well  as  the 
inner  lining  of  the  stomach. 

Symptoms. — The  most  prominent  symptoms  of  a  si'vere  in- 
Dammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  loss  of  appetite  and 
severe  abdominal  pain.  The  pain  in  the  belly  is  usually  quite 
severe.  The  animal  stands  with  the  back  arched,  the  abdomen 
tucked  up,  the  ears  drooped,  and  the  curl  has  disappeared  from 
the  tail.  The  desire  for  food  is  usually  entirely  lost,  although  the 
sick  animal  is  usually  quite  thirsty  and  will  drink  considerable 
amoimts  of  wat^r.  The  inflammation,  if  severe  in  the  stomach. 
Xrequently  causes  quit*  severe  vomiting.  This  vomiting  is  cspo 
ly  likely  to  occur  after  eating,  or  after  nursing  in  suck- 
pigs. 

Diarrhea  is  also  a  prominent  symptom  in  most  cases.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  attack  the  bowels  may  he  constiputpd  for 
few  hours,  but  this  is  followed  later  on  by  a  profuse  and  offensive 
•bea.  The  color  of  the  bowel  discharges  will  vary  somewhat 
ith  the  nature  of  the  cause  and  the  nature  of  the  food  which 
been  eaten.    Some  cases  show  a  watery,  almost  colorless,  diar^ 
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rhea;  others,  a  yellow  discharge,  and  in  young  pigs  the  bowel  move- 
ments are  frequently  green  in  color.  In  the  cases  associated  with 
hog-cholera  a  black-colored  discharge  is  very  frequently  seen. 

Lack  of  ability  to  eat  and  the  exhausting  drain  from  the  diar* 
rhea  tend  to  weaken  the  animal  very  rapidly,  and  it  is  not  long 
until  he  is  unable  to  stand.  From  the  very  start  there  is  loss  of 
all  desire  to  move  about,  and  the  animal  prefers  to  remain  in  his 
nest  or  huddled  off  in  some  comer  of  the  feed  lot.  If  any  attempt 
is  made  to  handle  him,  he  shows  by  grunts  and  squeals  that  he  is 
suffering  intense  pain,  and  especially  is  this  noted  if  any  attempt 
be  made  to  palpate  the  abdomen.  If  the  temperature  be  takmi 
it  will  usually  be  found  to  be  high,  although  in  some  of  the  very 
severe  cases  there  may  be  no  fever,  and  instead  we  may  find  a 
subnormal  temperature. 

Weakness  becomes  more  pronounced,  the  animal  refuses  to 
move,  and,  if  forced  to  his  feet,  staggers  about  in  an  uncertain 
manner,  and  immediately  lies  down  again  as  soon  as  left  to  him- 
self. Death  may  take  place  in  a  few  hours  unless  treatment  is 
given  to  relieve  the  condition. 

Course. — In  the  acute  cases  the  course  is  rather  short.  If  the 
disease  be  severe  in  nature,  death  is  likely  to  be  produced  in  a  few 
days.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  small  pigs  which  have 
sickened  as  the  result  of  improper  milk.  In  other  cases,  where 
the  symptoms  are  more  mild,  the  disease  may  last  for  several 
<lays  and  then  pass  gradually  into  a  chronic  form,  which  may 
last  for  several  weeks  or  even  months,  producing  a  chronic  runt 
which  is  worthless  from  the  fcH*ding  standpoint. 

Treatment. — Here,  as  in  other  inflammations  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  a  little  prevention  is  worth  tons  of  cure.  Proper  atten- 
tion to  diet  and  the  feeding  of  clean,  wholesome  food  will  do  an 
enormous  amount  of  good  in  preventing  the  occurrence  of  this 
disease.  Especially  should  care  be  used  in  the  feeding  of  sows 
that  have  a  litter  of  sucking  pigs.  These  Uttle  fellows  are  unusually 
susceptible  to  the  action  of  poisonous  substances  upon  their  deli- 
cate stomach,  and  bowels.  Plenty  of  room  and  light,  airy  quarters 
should  also  be  pro\4ded  for  the  litter,  in  order  that  they  may  have 
sufficient  room  to  exercise. 

Active  treatment  consists,  first  of  all,  in  clearing  out  the  irri- 
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tating  agents  which  may  be  in  the  bowel  and  stomach  and  which 
»ie  causing  the  trouble.  This  is  best  done  by  the  use  of  calomel, 
given  in  dosc!9  of  from  5  to  20  gr.,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
hog.  Small  pigs  should  receive  1  to  2  gr.  This  ia  beat  given  in 
the  evening,  and  should  be  followed  the  next  morning  by  a  dose 
of  castor  oil,  giving  from  1  to  6  ounces,  depending  upon  the  size 
<tf  the  hog.  By  this  means  we  will  clear  out  the  stoma<;h  and  bowels 
Mad  remove  the  irritating  and  poisonous  materials  that  are  causing 

trouble. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  aji  excellent  plan  to  shut  off  all  solid 
food  for  a  period  of  forty-eight  hours,  giving  only  a  small  amount 
of  water  to  which  some  barley  or  bran  might  be  added.  By 
making  a  thin  gruel  of  this  bran  and  water  we  have  a  substance 
which  is  easily  taken,  readily  digested,  and  acts  as  a  sootliing 
xemedy  to  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane.  Where  the  pain  and 
diarrhea  are  very  severe,  small  doses  of  laudanum  may  be  added 
to  this  grue),  giving  from  ^  to  1  teaspoonful,  depending  upon 
the  siEc  of  the  hog.  In  yumig  shoats  and  in  pigs  the  use  of 
eubuitrate  of  bismuth  is  belter,  pving  J  to  1  teaspoonful  every 
three  or  four  hours  for  several  doses.  This  forms  a  protective 
eoating  on  the  lining  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  relieves  the 
▼omiting  and  diarrhea,  and  checks  the  pain.  It  is  a  most  effective 
agent,  and  should  be  remembered  wherever  diarrhea  ia  a  prominent 
QTioptom. 

If  there  is  intense  fever  and  marked  weakness,  small  doses  sf 
[iteicture  of  aconite  and  tincture  of  belladonna  are  very  effective. 
Tpeca«  added  to  this  mixture  in  small  doses  will  have  a  most 
beneficial  effect.  The  dose  of  ipecac  should  be  very  small,  only 
a  fraction  of  a  drop  being  given  at  each  administration. 

After  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided  the  animal  most  be 

■fully  fed  kiT  several  days  and  gradually  brought  back  to  a 
ll  diet.  Efforts  must  be  made  to  discover  the  cause  for  the  at^ 
;k,  and  such  changes  made  in  the  method  of  feeding  as  will 

ivent  a  recurrence  of  the  condition.  Give  the  animals  a  better 
feed  rather  lightly  for  a  few  days,  and  allow  them  to  get 
plenty  of  exercise.  Avoid  those  foods  which  are  decomposed, 
rotten,  or  souring,  and  give  good,  clean,  wholesome  food  in  proper 
quantity  and  at  regular  intervals. 
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In  those  cases  where  the  diarrhea  proves  persistent  and  weak- 
ening the  use  of  an  intestinal  antiseptic  is  indicated.  The  best  of 
these  is  the  sulphocarbolates,  using  the  sodium,  calcium,  or  zinc 
salt,  or  a  combination  of  the  three.  These  sulphocarbolates  liber- 
ate carbolic  acid  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  and  destroy  the  germs 
which  are  proving  the  cause  of  the  inflammation. 

In  cases  that  show  a  tendency  to  develop  into  a  chronic  indi- 
gestion the  use  of  the  bitter  tonic  condition  powder  already  men- 
tioned is  indicated. 

DIARRHEA  IN  YOUNG  PIGS  (SCOURS) 

Scours  is  a  very  common  disease  in  young  pigs,  and  carries 
off  a  large  number  of  the  little  fellows  in  the  hog-producing  belt 
every  spring.  There  is  no  single  disease,  with  the  exception  of 
cholera,  that  causes  such  severe  losses  to  the  swine-producing  in- 
dustry as  does  scours. 

Causes. — The  disease  is  practically  always  due  to  faulty  food. 
If  the  mother  be  in  a  feverish  or  unhealthy  condition  in  the  first 
few  days  after  birth  her  milk  becomes  unsuitable  for  food  for  the 
pigs,  and  they  develop  a  severe  diarrhea  as  a  result.  Improper 
feeding  of  the  mother  is  also  a  common  cause  for  scouring  among 
the  pigs.  Feeding  of  decomposing,  rotten,  or  frozen  food  to  the 
mother  will  result  in  poisonous  materials  being  carried  through  the 
milk  of  the  mother  to  the  stomach  of  the  sucking  pig,  with  dis- 
astrous outcome. 

Where  the  pigs  are  kept  in  close,  damp  quarters,  scours  is 
especially  liable  to  develop.  The  little  pig  needs  light,  airy  quar- 
ters, with  plenty  of  sunshine  and  room  for  exercise.  On  many 
farms  the  farrowing  sow  is  placed  in  an  overheated,  damp,  dark 
shed,  and  it  is  no  wonder  the  pigs  in  such  litters  begin  to  die  when 
a  few  days  old. 

Scours  are  especially  liable  to  develop  if  the  weather  be  damp 
and  chilly.  Cold,  rainy  spring  weather  is  especially  favorable 
to  the  development  of  this  disease  in  a  litter  of  new-bom  pigs. 
The  little  fellows  get  out  in  the  damp  grass  and  get  chilled  through, 
with  the  result  that  their  strength  is  very  much  lowered,  and  they 
easily  fall  victims  to  any  poisonous  substances  that  may  be  taken 
in  with  the  milk. 
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The  pig,  in  order  to  be  healthy,  must  have  the  milk  of  its  own 
mother.  In  cases  where  the  sow  dies  or  refuses  to  suckle  the  pigs, 
and  an  effort  is  made  to  bring  them  up  by  hand  on  cows'  milk, 
Bcours  very  often  starts  up  in  a  few  days.  The  milk  of  the  cow  is 
all  right  for  calves,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  suitable  for  little 
pigs,  and  they  so<jn  die  when  forced  to  hve  upon  this  artificial  diet. 
The  same  seems  to  be  true,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  case  of  the 
milk  from  other  sows.  Pigs  often  develop  scours  when  forced  to 
suckle  another  sow.  Espet'ially  is  this  the  case  if  the  new  mother 
ha8  a  litt«r  of  pigs  a  week  or  two  older  than  the  new  ad<htion  to  her 
family.  The  milk  changes  a  few  days  after  farrowing  and  becomes 
stronger  each  week.  For  this  reason  the  milk  of  a  sow  that  has 
farrowed  two  or  three  weeks  previously  is  not  suitable  for  new- 
bom  pigs,  and  they  will  not  do  well  on  it. 

The  age  at  which  this  disease  may  appear  varies  from  the 
first  day  after  birth  up  to  several  weeks  after  farrowing.  In  some 
eases  the  disease  may  set  in  so  soon  after  birth  that  it  almost 
aeems  as  if  the  pig  was  bom  with  scours.  In  those  cases  that  come 
on  several  days  or  even  weeks  after  birth  the  condition  is  usually 
duo  to  a  gastro-enteritis  and  chronic  indigestion.  In  these  cases 
the  onset  of  the  diarrhea  is  usually  preceded  by  several  days  of 
constipation. 

In  some  seasons  this  disease  is  especially  common,  and  seems 
to  exist  ahnost  aa  a  contagious  or  infectious  diarrhea,  such  aa  is 
seen  in  foals  and  calves. 

Symptoms. — The  most  prominent  symptom  is  the  diarrhea  or 
scouring.  In  the  very  young  pigs  this  may  be  noticed  almost  on 
the  first  day  after  they  are  lx)m.  The  bowel  movements  are 
ahnost  watery  in  character,  usually  of  a  grayish  or  grayish-yellow 
color,  and  ha^e  a  very  foul,  disagreeable  odor.  The  longer  the 
disease  keeps  up,  the  more  Uiiuid  the  discharges  become  and  the 
more  foul  the  odor.  They  also  become  quite  irritating  and  stain 
the  tail  and  hind  parts  of  the  animal. 

At  the  lM>ginning  of  the  attack  the  appetite  is  often  quite  good, 
and  it  may  remain  so  for  a  day  or  two  after  the  discharge  starts. 
The  sick  pig  soon  loses  all  desire  for  food,  and  rapidly  loses  flesh 
and  strength.  The  animal  becomes  very  weak,  stunted  in  appear- 
ance, and  stands  around  with  the  head  down,  tail  drooping,  and 
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the  abdomen  drawn  up.  The  hair  becomes  rou^  and  unhealthy 
in  appearance  and  the  little  sufferer  may  give  frequent  evidence 
of  jHtin  by  squealing  and  grunting. 

Tliis  cx)ndition  of  affairs  gradually  becomes  worse,  and  unless 
something  is  done  to  give  relief  the  animal  will  die  in  the  course 
of  a  f(;w  days.  The  outcome  is  especially  bad  where  the  disease 
starts  in  the  first  few  days  of  life.  The  younger  the  animal,  the 
UiSH  enhance  there  is  for  recovery. 

Treatment. — As  in  many  of  the  diseases  which  have  already 
IxMni  (l(wcril)ed,  the  prevention  of  scours  is  of  more  importance  than 
its  medical  tn^atment  after  it  has  fully  developed.  The  pregnant 
HOW  should  1)0  kept  in  clean,  hygienic  quarters,  and  given  nothing 
but  clean,  wholesome  food.  No  sour  swill,  distillers'  mash,  or 
moldy  grain  sliould  l)c  allowed.  The  quarters  in  which  she  is 
placed  for  farrowing  should  be  clean,  dry,  roomy,  and  so  arranged 
as  to  allow  of  the  entrance  of  sunshine.  There  is  no  other 
single  agtmt  that  is  as  beneficial  for  young  pigs  as  plenty  of 
Hunsliine. 

If  tlie  mother  appears  feverish,  after  farrowing  it  is  well  to  give 
hor  a  light  physio  of  oiistor  oil  and  feed  very  carefully  for  the  next 
twtMitv-foiir  hours. 

In  tlio  active  tivatmont  of  the  pigs  it  is  best  to  give  them  a  small 
iliKsi^  of  calomel  to  start  with,  s{\y  1  to  2  gr.,  and  follow  this  with 
4  i>univ  of  castor  oil.  This,  with  proper  attention  to  the  diet  of 
the  mother,  will  often  Ix^  all  that  is  necessary.  In  some  of  the 
nu>rt^  st^vert^  cas^\s  it  will  Ix*  indicateil  to  give  something  to  check  the 
ilinrrhoal  ilischargw  In  tlu^st^  Civsos  t-dram  doses  of  subnitrateof 
bismuth  and  Sixlium  sulph^x^arlx^late  may  be  given,  or  small 
dvv^>s  of  laudanum.  The  laudanmu  may  be  gi\'en  by  dropping  2 
or  U  dr\>^>s  on  the  tongue  of  the  sick  pigs,  or  J-teaspoonful 
d\v^^  \^  t\*u\>^mo  may  be  gi\"en.  The  administration  of  opium 
^  a  nu\uvs  v>f  in^tiixg  diarrhea  in  man  or  animal  is  bad  practicet 
)^u\i  \>fton  t\iuUl\*  n'c^ulis  in  the  loe^  c^  an  animal  that  mig^t  otbe^ 
wijo^^  l\a\Y  lx\H\  sai\>\l.  It  k  far  belter  to  give  something  that  will 
cK\*^u  vHU  the  K^^nrW,  swv^  out  the  irritating  substances  thefein 
\\MaauH\i.  aini  then  fK>Uov  thb  with  some  intestinal  astrins^^ 
a^ht  ^ut  %^'pt  K\  :!^uch  as  t^i^mut h  and  the  sulphocajrbobktesL  The  ffi^ 
snJ  \^*or,v\\x  si^HUvt  N>iity  Uf  nwv«ed  to  in  thcee  cases  where  it  become 
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abeoluteiy  necessary  to  use  some  agent  which  will  check  the  severe 
discharge. 

After  the  diarrhea  has  been  checked,  the  animal  will  often  be 
improved  by  giving  small  doses  of  some  tonic  medicine,  such  as 
tincture  of  nux  vomica,  in  1-drop  doses,  for  several  days. 

DYSENTERY  (DIARRHEA) 

Diarrhea  has  ahready  been  mentioned  as  a  symptom  of  a 
number  of  diseases.  It  may  be  said  hardly  to  exist  as  a  separate 
disease.  More  often  it  is  merely  a  symptom  of  an  inflammation  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels.  However,  we  do  have  some  cases  in 
which  there  are  frequent  evacuations  of  the  bowels,  and  yet  in 
which  there  are  hardly  present  those  conditions  which  would  entitle 
the  condition  to  be  classed  as  a  gastro-enteritis. 

Causes. — The  causes  for  this  condition,  as  well  as  for  most  of 
the  disturbances  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  are  improper  feeding, 
and  especially  the  feeding  of  improper  articles  of  diet.  Sudden 
changes  in  the  food,  feeding  of  green  com  or  rye,  irritating,  decom- 
posed  or  molded  foods,  kitchen  garbage,  and  lack  of  variety  in 
the  food  are  the  conditions  which  bring  on  dysentery  in  the  hog. 
Overcrowding  with  food,  resulting  in  eating  more  than  the 
stomach  and  intestines  can  handle,  is  another  common  cause  for 
dysentery.  Irritation  from  intestinal  worms  frequently  causes  a 
chronic  diarrhea. 

Syn^itoms. — The  symptoms  are  simply  a  chronic  looseness  of 
the  bowels.  The  animal  passes  large  numbers  of  stools  each  day, 
or  may  have  alternate  days  of  constipation  and  diarrhea.  There 
is  an  absence  of  the  severe  s3niiptoms  which  make  up  the  picture 
in  acute  gastro-enteritis.  Fever  is  usually  absent  and  there  is  no 
vomiting  and  no  complete  loss  of  appetite.  Abdominal  pain  is 
very  slight  or  entirely  absent. 

The  sick  animal  may  have  a  fairly  good  appetite  at  times,  and, 
again,  may  show  ahnost  a  complete  absence  of  desire  for  food. 
The  food  taken  does  but  little  good,  and  the  hog  does  not  gain  in 
weight.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may  show  an  actual  gradual  loss  of 
weight. 

Tteatment — Prevention  consists  in  careful  regulation  of  the 
diet  of  the  animal.     Give  only  clean,  wholesome  foods,  and  give 
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these  in  proper  quantities  and  at  regular  intervals.  If  the  diantea 
be  simply  the  symptom  of  some  other  condition,  as  irritation  of  the 
bowels  from  some  poison  or  the  presence  of  worms,  the  underlying 
condition  should  be  first  treated  and  the  dysentery  will  quickly  clear 
up  of  itself. 

In  the  active  treatment  of  the  diarrhea  the  first  indication  here, 
as  in  other  disturbances  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  is  to  remove 
irritating  material  from  the  bowels.  This  is  best  done  by  giving 
a  free  dose  of  calomel,  followed  by  castor  oil.  In  large  animals 
calomel  may  be  given  in  doses  of  5  to  20  gr. ;  oil,  in  doses  of  3  to  4 
ounces. 

After  the  bowels  have  been  thoroughly  cleaned  out  with  the 
calomel  and  oil,  begin  the  administration  of  intestinal  antiseptics 
and  astringents.  Bismuth,  salol,  sulphocarbolates,  and  bicar- 
bonates  of  soda  are  the  most  efficient  remedies.  A  valuable  com- 
bination is  the  following: 

Bismuth  subnitrate 1  ounce. 

Sodium  sulphocarbolate 1      " 

Sodium  bicarbonate 2  ounces. 

Mix  and  form  a  powder. 

Give  from  i  to  1  teaspoonful  of  this  powder,  according  to  size 
of  animal,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  In  a  few  cases  it  may  be 
necessar>'  to  resort  to  the  use  of  laudanum,  but  it  is  always  a  good 
plan  to  try  other  methods  of  treatment  first  and  keep  away  from 
the  opium  if  possible. 

SPASM  OF  DIAPHRAGM  (THUMPS) 

Thumps,  while  really  a  disorder  of  the  nervous  system,  is  so 
commonly  associated  with  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels 
that  I  consider  it  better  to  discuss  this  condition  under  the  head 
of  diseases  of  the  digestive  tract. 

Thumps  is  a  condition  ver>'  commonly  seen  in  young  pigs,  and 
consists  in  a  spasmodic  or  jerking  contraction  of  the  diaphragm. 
The  diaphragm  is  the  fan-shaped  muscle  which  separates  the  organs 
of  the  abdominal  cavity  from  those  of  the  chest.  The  diaphragm  is 
sometimes  known  as  the  midriff.  In  cattle  it  is  known  to  the 
butchers  as  the  skirt.    This  muscle  is  supplied  by  a  very  important 
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nerve,  known  as  the  vagus  or  pneumogaatric.  Any  irritation  of 
this  ner\'e  will  produce  the  irregular  spasm-like  contractions  of  the 
diaphragm  which  are  known  as  thumps.  In  man  these  same  spas- 
modic jcrkingH  of  the  diaphragm  are  known  as  hiccup. 

Causes. — Thumps  was  for  a  long  time  believed  to  be  due  to 
palpitation  of  the  heart.  In  fact,  there  are  many  men  to-day  who 
will  call  the  condition  palpitation  of  the  heart.  Tliis  is  a  mistake, 
as  can  be  very  easily  determined.  If  the  hand  is  placed  over  the 
heart,  and  the  heart-beats  counted  at  the  same  time  that  the  con- 
tractions of  the  diaphragm  are  noted,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
no  relation  between  the  two. 

The  direct  cause  of  thumps  is  any  irritation  of  the  nerve  which 
supplies  the  motive  power  to  the  diaphra^cm.  This  irritation  may 
be  caused  m  a  number  of  ways.  Among  tlie  moat  common  causes 
are  diseases  of  the  digestive  apparatus.  Inflammation  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  are  often  complicated  by  the  development  of 
thumps.  This  is  a  sign  of  a  very  severe  inflammation,  and  fre- 
quently means  death  for  the  sick  animal.  Thumps  are  especially 
common  in  young  pigs.  Lack  of  exercise  and  overloading  of  the 
.  stomach  are  other  very  frequent  causes  of  the  disease  in  young  pigs. 
Absorption  of  chemical  poisons,  as  from  the  drinking  of  carbolic 
I  ncid  or  bichlorid  solution,  is  a  not  infrequent  cause  for  thumps. 
Diseases  of  the  chest  and  heart  or  inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord 
may  result  in  thumps.  In  hogH'holera  thumping  often  develops  as 
a  complication  late  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 

Symptoms. — The  most  prominent  symptom  of  thumping  is  the 
jerking  movement  of  the  body.  At  each  contraction  of  the  dia- 
phragm there  is  a  bulging  out  of  the  flanks  and  a  drawing  in  of  the 
ribs.  Sometimes  at  each  thump  there  is  a  pecuhar  sound  made 
lescmbling  somewhat  the  noLie  produced  by  hiccup  in  man.  The 
■ymptoms  are  usually  worse  when  the  stomach  is  full.  These 
thumping  movements  may  be  forcible  enough  to  sway  the  body 
back  and  forth.  In  some  cases  the  thumping  occurs  at  the  same 
time  as  the  hcjirt-lwat,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  irregular 
|){n  time  and  Itcars  no  relation  to  the  heart-beats. 

Course. — The  coiu-se  of  this  condition  u*  variable,  It  may  last 
few  days  or  for  several  weeks.  In  long-drawn-out  cases  the 
loses  Besh  and  becomes  run  down  and  stunted. 
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Treatment. — ^The  prevention  of  this  disease  in  young  pigs  con- 
sists largely  in  giving  them  plenty  of  room  in  which  to  exercise  and 
light,  airy  quarters,  with  plenty  of  sunshine. 

Active  treatment  is  directed,  first  of  all,  to  getting  the  animals 
into  a  range  where  they  will  have  plenty  of  room  to  exercise  and 
plenty  of  sunlight  to  stimulate  and  enliven  them.  Castor  oil  or 
calomel  may  be  given  to  clean  out  the  stomach  and  bowels  in  those 
cases  where  there  seems  to  be  irritation  of  the  digestive  tract. 
For  controlling  the  spasms  of  the  muscle  the  most  effective  agent 
is  tincture  of  opium,  which  may  be  given  in  doses  of  3  to  15  drops, 
according  to  size  of  the  animal.  The  diet  should  be  very  light  for  a 
few  days,  and  the  animal  encouraged  to  forage  about  and  get 
exercise  on  a  rather  hungry  stomach. 

VHEAT  AND  BARLEY  BEARD  INFLAMMATIONS 

When  hogs  are  turned  into  a  wheat  or  barley  stubble,  or  allowed 
to  burrow  around  a  wheat  or  barley  straw-stack,  they  often  develop 
inflammation  of  the  mouth  and  bowels  and  die.  The  cause  of  the 
trouble  is  the  penetration  of  the  sharp  beards  of  the  wheat  and 
barley  into  the  lining  membranes  of  the  mouth,  gullet,  stomach, 
and  intestine.  This  sets  up  a  severe  form  of  inflammation  and  in 
many  cases  produces  death. 

The  symptoms  of  the  condition  will  dififer  in  each  individual 
case.  In  some  instances  most  of  the  trouble  appears  to  be  in  the 
mouth,  and  in  these  cases  the  beards  will  be  found  sticking  in  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  tongue  or  may  be  rolled  up  in  a 
ball  beneath  the  tongue.  They  also  often  involve  the  upper  air- 
passages,  and  in  these  cases  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
breathing.  In  other  cases  the  disturbance  is  more  marked  in  the 
bowels,  and  there  may  be  diarrhea,  loss  of  appetite,  and  abdominal 
pain. 

Treatment. — In  those  cases  where  the  trouble  is  located  in  the 
mouth  the  beards  should  be  removed  in  so  far  as  possible,  and  the 
treatment  advised  for  stomatitis  given.  Take  the  animals  oflf  of  the 
wheat  stubble  and  feed  only  with  soft,  easily  digested  food.  In 
those  cases  that  involve  the  intestines  or  the  upper  air-passages  but 
little  can  be  done.  Where  inflammation  starts  around  the  upper 
part  of  the  wind-pipe  there  is  apt  to  be  such  swelling  as  will  cause 
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the  animal  to  die  from  suffocation.     In  the  intestinal  cases,  placing 
the  animals  in  a  different  feed  lot,  feeding  with  soft  food,  and  giving 

tdose  of  oil  may  produce  good  results  in  a  number  of  cases, 
CONSTIPATION 
This  is  a  condition  in  which  there  is  a  failure  of  the  bowels 
empty  themselves,  and  the  feces  are  retained,  to  become  hard 
and  dry.     It  is  a  condition  which  is  rather  uncommon  in  the  hog, 
being  more  frequent  in  horses  and  cattle. 

Causes. — The  principal  cause  for  constipation  is  improper  feed- 
ing, combined  with  lack  of  exercise.     Overfeeding  or  feeding  with 
an  exclusively  dry  diet  is  a  very  common  cause  for  the  condition, 
and  this  is  especially  true  where  the  animal  is  in  close,  poorly  ven- 
L.tilated  quarters  and  does  not  get  sufficient  exercise. 
H       In  animals  that  are  affected  with  intestinal  worms  the  develop- 
li  ment  of  constipation  is  not  unusual.     In  chronic  indigestion  con- 
stipation is  a  common  symptom.     Just  before  the  development  uf 
the  diarrhea  in  acute  inSammations  of  the  stomach  and  bowels 
constipation  is  the  rule. 

In  hog-cholera  the  condition  early  in  the  dL^ease  is  that  of  con- 
stipation.    This  may  be  followed  a  few  hours  or  days  later  by 
If    diarrhea  of  the  characteristic  black,  fetid  character.     In  some  cases 

P. of  cholera  the  condition  remains  one  of  constipation  throughout  the 
course  of  the  disease. 

Fattening  animals  which  are  kept  in  close  quarters  and  over- 
crowded with  feed  for  the  purpose  of  rapid  development  of  fat  often 
become  severely  constipated.     This  is  especially  Ukely  to  occur  if 
y  are  fed  largely  on  dry  food  and  given  an  insufficient  amount  of 
In  the  winter  months  constipation  is  very  common,  as  the 
s  are  likely  to  remain  huddled  together  much  of  the  time, 
pteking  but  little  exercise,  and  they  are  also  likely  to  drink  but  little 
Bmtter.     Eepecially  is  this  true  if  the  water  which  is  provided  for 
them  be  ice  cold,  as  is  often  the  case. 

Symptoms-^The  moat  prominent  symptom  is  frequent  strain- 
ing attempts  to  defecate,  with  the  passage  of  tittle  or  no  droppings. 
JTlie  feces  that  are  passe<)  are  usually  very  dry  and  hard,  and  are 
t  covered  with  a  slimy  mucus.     As  the  condition  is  usually 
mpanied  by  more  or  less  indigestion,  the  appetite  becomes 
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poor,  and  the  animal  may  show  frequent  evidences  of  colicky  pain 
in  the  abdomen.  In  the  straining  efforts  to  defecate  the  animal 
may  simply  turn  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum  inside  out,  the  con- 
dition being  known  as  eversion  of  the  rectum.  This  is  especially 
Ukely  to  occur  in  those  cases  that  are  brought  on  through  eating 
large  amounts  of  dry  food.  In  the  more  severe  cases  the  animal 
becomes  dull,  stupid,  and  shows  a  tendency  to  remain  off  by  him- 
self. He  seeks  some  shaded  comer,  and  there  Ues  down  and  remidns 
quiet.  If  the  animal  be  caught  and  examined,  the  hard  dry  masses 
in  the  intestine  can  often  be  felt  even  through  the  belly  wall,  and 
there  may  be  considerable  abdominal  tenderness. 

Treatment. — In  the  prevention  of  constipation  the  main  point  is 
to  avoid  the  use  of  an  excessive  amount  of  dry  food.  There  should 
be  sufficient  variation  offered  that  the  animal  may  not  be  required 
to  use  simply  a  dry  diet.  Some  sloppy  food  should  be  included  in 
the  daily  diet,  and  the  animal  should  have  sufficient  room  to  get  a 
reasonable  amount  of  exercise  daily.  Water  should  always  be 
provided  in  abundance,  and  in  cold  weather  it  should  be  heated  to 
the  point  where  it  can  be  drank  with  comfort. 

The  active  treatment  of  constipation  consists  in  so  modifying 
the  diet  as  to  restore  the  normal  function  of  the  bowel.  All  dry 
food  should  be  withheld  and  sloppy  food  given  instead.  A  mild 
laxative  of  some  nature  is  indicated,  such  as  castor  oil  or  linseed  oil. 
Plenty  of  water  should  be  provided,  and  this  water  must  be  of  a 
temperature  which  will  allow  of  its  being  taken  without  chilUng  the 
body  of  the  animal.  If  the  hogs  are  in  too  close  quarters,  allow 
them  a  little  more  room. 

If  the  case  be  a  very  severe  one,  with  complete  stoppage  of 
bowel  movements,  it  will  l^e  necessar>'^  to  use  a  rectal  injection  of 
soap  and  water  in  order  to  get  the  bowels  to  moving  well.  In  these 
severe  cases  it  is  well  to  treat  the  condition  of  the  bowels  and  stom- 
ach for  a  few  weeks.  For  this  purpose  one  of  the  tonic  mixtures 
already  mentioned  should  be  administered. 

POISONING 

Poisoning  by  various  forms  of  chemical  agents  has  already 
been  referred  to  under  the  head  of  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and 
Bowels.    Owing  to  the  utter  carelessness  which  exists  in  the  feeding 
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hogs,  it  is  Dot  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  meet  with  numeroiiB 
cases  of  poisoaint;  aa  the  result  of  chemical  irritants  carried  in  with 
the  food. 

Poisoning  from  Carbolic  AcW. — At  the  present  time  there  are  a 
large  number  of  stock  raisers  who  use  various  forms  of  carbolic  acid 
preparations  for  dipping  of  animals  and  as  antiseptic  solutions  in 
wa^hii^  off  the  skin  of  the  animal  before  injection  of  sermn,  castra- 
tion, and  other  similar  surgical  operations.  Not  infrequently  these 
to>lutions  are  thrown  on  the  ground  in  the  feed  lot  when  the  opera- 
tion is  over,  and  the  hogs  naturally  wallow  in,  and  drink  from,  the 
artificial  mud-puddle  thus  created. 

ise  solutions  are  strong  and  a  sufGcient  amount  is  taken 
ibere  may  be  produced  symptoms  of  carbolic  acid  poisoning.  The 
inincipat  symptoms  are  those  of  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  with  a 
rvery  marked  degree  of  depression.  In  most  cases  there  is  not 
enough  of  the  drug  taken  to  produce  very  severe  symptoms,  the 
nmon  being  those  of  a  severe  diarrhea  and  considerable 
macular  weakness.  The  urine  may  be  dark  in  color  and  have  a 
pecuhar  odor. 

Trcalment  in  the  acute  cases  consists  in  emptying  the  stomach 
■aa  soon  as  possible  with  an  emetic,  such  as  apomorphin  or  ipecac. 
This  should  be  followed  by  the  administration  of  very  large  doses 
of  magnesium  sulphate  or  Epsom  salt.  The  dose  of  the  salt  should 
be  large,  from  i  lo  1  pound  being  given  to  large  animals. 

Poisoning  from  Bichlorid  of  Mercuiy.—This  drug  is  also  in 

immon  use  among  .stockmen  and  veterinarians  aa  an  antiseptic 

id  germicide.      In  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  carbolic 

id  solutions  this  ^cnt  may  lie  si-attered  about  on  the  ground, 

■re  it  will  produce  poisoning  if  taken  into  the  stomach  of  the 

n  the  feed  lot. 
Symptoms  of  bichlorid  of  mercury  poisoning  are  most  pro- 
tunced  in  the  stumach  and  bowels.  The  animal  is  usually  nause- 
vomits,  has  a  severe  diarrhea,  and  shows  considerable  muK- 
weakness  and  abdominal  pain. 
Treatment  consists  in  the  use  again  of  a  prompt  emetic,  such  as 
^pomorphin  or  ipecac.  When  the  stomach  has  been  emptied,  some 
soothing  agent  should  be  given— whit«  of  egg  being  the  Ixat  agent  to 
check  the  action  of  the  drug  on  the  stomach.     The  agents  of  choice 
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for  UHC  after  empt3ring  of  the  stomach  are  milk,  EpecMn  salt,  and 
liiiHywater.  To  prevent  after-effects  of  the  drug,  potassium  bdid, 
in  10-  to  15-|i;r.  doses,  may  be  used. 

PoiHoning  by  bichlorid  of  mercury,  if  severe,  is  a  very  dan^. 
ouH  fonn  of  poisoning,  and  is  likely  to  prove  fatal. 

Poisoning  from  Meat  Brine. — This  is  a  very  conmion  form  of 
poisoning  in  hogs.  The  hog  seems  to  be  peculiarly  susceptible  to  * 
t  h(»  adion  of  salt  as  an  irritant  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Und^ 
ordinary,  conditions,  if  common  salt  be  placed  in  front  of  hogs,  even 
in  largo  (luantities,  they  will  eat  but  very  little  of  it.  However, 
when  combined  with  the  extractives  from  meat  or  fish,  as  in  the 
nuso  of  meat  or  fish  brine,  they  will  drink  large  quantities  of  the 
strong  siilt  solution  with  very  disastrous  effects. 

On  the  farms  salt  brine  is  very  commonly  used  as  a  means  for 
pn*s(Tving  meat  for  the  summer  use.  When  the  meat  has  been 
several  wwks  in  the  cure  or  pickle,  as  it  is  called,  it  is  taken  out  and 
furthcT  presiTved  by  means  of  smoke.  In  many  cases  the  brine 
which  HMuains  in  the  barrel  is  taken  out  and  poured  in  the  bog 
tn)ughs  and  the  hogs  allowed  free  access  to  it.  There  is  sometbing 
alH)ut  the  smell  of  the  meat  in  the  brine  which  attracts  them,  and 
it  is  not  long  until  they  will  have  drunk  enough  of  the  salt  solution 
to  produce  very  bad  cfTects.  In  many  cases,  where  hogs  are  fed 
uiH>n  the  swill  (H)Uectecl  from  city  restaurants,  hotels,  groceries,  etc., 
the  brine  from  empty  fish  kegs  is  dumptnl  into  the  swill.  This  brine 
is  very  strong  in  siilt,  and  a  small  amount  of  it  will  Ix?  sufficient  to 
pnnluce  symptoms  of  iK)isoning  in  the  hogs. 

It  takes  but  a  few  minutes  after  ilrinking  the  brine  for  symp- 
toms to  ilevelop.  The  animal  will  first  Ix*  noted  to  be  restless.  He 
runs  alH>ut  tlie  fetnl  lot  in  an  uncertain  sort  of  manner  and  squeab. 
He  will  lie  down  for  a  moment,  and  then  jump?  up  again  and  runs 
along  the  fence,  squeahng  and  stamping  the  feet.  Finally,  tbe 
irritation  IxH'omes  more  marked.  The  animal  begins  to  froth  at 
the  mouth,  and  is  seizeil  bv  a  convulsion,  in  the  course  of  which  tbe 
mus<*Ies  beiH)me  rigid  and  the  hc^  throws  himself  around  in  a  violent 
manner.  The  pain  is  now  severe,  and  tbe  sick  Animal  gives  evi- 
vknci*  of  it  by  frequent  squeals  and  grunts.  CoovubioDs  follow 
ea^h  other  in  rapid  succession,  each  seixuie  being  oioie  severe 
\hsn  the  one  l^efore. 
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Vomiting  ia  always  a  prominent  symptom.  Pain  becomes  more 
rscvere  as  the  case  proceeds,  and  finally  the  animal  begins  to  pass 
into  a  sort  of  stupor.  The  hind  ]»art«  become  paralyzed  and  the 
animal  dies  in  convulsions.  In  some  of  the  less  severe  cases  the 
animal  may  hve  for  several  days.  In  these  cases  the  most  pro- 
nounced symptom  is  a  wat«ry  diarrhea. 

Treatment. — An  emetic  should  be  given  just  as  early  as  possible 
in  these  cases  to  get  the  irritating  substances  out  of  the  stomach. 
The  animal  can  he  saved  if  the  condition  is  recognized  early  enough, 
and  an  emetic  given  before  the  poison  has  begun  to  get  in  its  severe 
work.  Among  the  drugs  wliich  may  be  used  for  their  emetic  action 
arc  apomorphin,  zinc  sulphate,  and  ipecac.  Apomorphin  should 
be  given  with  the  hypodennic  needle  in  doses  of  i  to  i  gr. 
L  Plenty  of  water  should  be  given  to  dilute  the  irritant  which  has 
^knssed  into  the  intestine.  At  the  same  time  a  dose  of  linseed  oil 
■  may  be  given  for  its  soothing  effect,  and  also  as  a  means  for  sweep- 
ing out  the  intestinal  canal.  In  the  more  severe  cases,  where  the 
animal  acts  stupid  and  shows  signs  of  the  depressant  action  of  the 
poison,  stimulants,  such  as  strj'chnin,  should  be  given.  Where  the 
pain  becomes  severe  and  the  restlessness  is  marked,  tincture  of 
opium  may  be  given  in  large  doses  to  quiet  the  animal.  Teaspoon- 
ful  doses  of  the  opium  preparation  may  be  given  every  three  or  four 
hours  for  several  doses  for  this  purpose. 

Poisoning  from  Washing  Powders.^In  the  past  ten  years  a 
large  number  of  washing  powders  have  been  placet!  on  the  market, 
to  be  used  in  various  cleansing  operations  about  the  kitchen. 
These  powders  contain  numerous  irritating  chemical  substances, 
and,  where  kit«hen  slop  is  used  as  a  part  of  the  food  for  hogs,  these 
irritating  poisons  find  their  way  to  the  stomach  and  bowels  of  the 
3  and  produce  very  severe  effeirts  in  many  instances. 
e  symptoms  produced  by  this  form  of  poisoning  are  referred 
incipally  to  the  stomach  and  bowels.  There  is  loss  of  appetite, 
oiting,  and  diarrhRa.  The  patient  becomes  dull  and  stupid  in 
inee  and  loses  flesh  if  the  condition  lasts  several  days, 
lere  is  considerable  tenderness  of  the  alxlominal  walls  on  exanii- 
ion  with  the  hands,  and  the  animal  gives  evidence  of  pain  by 
iquent  short  grunts  and  squealing.  Late  in  the  condition  the 
I  shows  considerable  nervousness  and  muscular  weakness. 
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This  muscular  weakness  may  become  so  pronounced  in  the  hind 
extremities  as  to  cause  lameness  and  even  inability  to  walk.  The 
temperature  may  be  raised  one  or  two  degrees. 

Taken  all  together,  the  picture  in  this  disease  is  not  greatly 
different  from  that  seen  in  hog-cholera,  and  in  many  instances  the 
disease  has  been  mistaken  for  cholera.  In  most  cases  it  paves  an 
entrance  for  cholera.  The  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
together  with  the  weakness  resulting  from  loss  of  appetite  and 
faulty  digestion,  drag  the  animal  down  to  the  point  where  it  is  very 
easy  for  the  cholera  germs  to  gain  a  foothold. 

Treatment. — The  poisonous  agent  in  most  of  these  washing  pow- 
ders is  some  strong  alkali,  such  as  carbonate  of  soda.  These  caustic 
alkalis  are  best  counteracted  by  the  administration  of  some  weak 
acid  substance.  Vinegar  is  one  of  the  best  of  these  and  is  always 
at  hand.  Following  this  the  l)owols  should  be  cleared  out  by  the 
administration  of  oil,  and  this  may  l)e  all  that  is  necessary  in  most 
instances.  In  the  more  severe  cases,  with  marked  pain  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels,  tincture  of  opium  and  bismuth  subnitrate  are 
the  best  agents  to  use.  The  opium  may  be  given  in  doses  of 
J  to  1  teaspoonful;  the  bismuth  powder,  in  about  the  same 
dose. 

Ergot-poisoning,  or  (Tgot-jiCiingrene,  is  seen  not  infrequently 
in  hogs  iis  well  ius  in  other  domestic  animals.  It  is  perhaps  more 
common  in  cattle,  but  may  o(^cur  in  hogs  as  well.  The  manner 
in  which  the  hog  becomes  poisoned  by  this  drug  is  usually 
through  eating  rye  or  other  straw  that  contains  the  ergot.  Ergot 
is  a  form  of  fungous  growth  that  resembles  rust  ver}'  much 
and  grows  particularly  on  rye.  This  fungus  is  collected  in  many 
countries  and  manufactured  into  a  most  valuable  drug,  which  is 
known  under  the  name  of  ergot. 

Hogs  may  become  poisoned  by  eating  the  screenings  and  chaff 
around  a  threshing  machine  or  elevator,  or  by  eating  the  ergots 
infected  straw  in  a  rye  stubble  pasture. 

Among  the  first  symptoms  of  ergot-poisoning  is  lameness. 
The  animal  develops  a  stiff,  unsteady  gait,  not  greatly  unlike  that 
seen  in  rheumatism.  On  examination,  the  joints  and  the  feet  are 
found  to  \ye  tender  and  painful  to  the  touch.  If  the  animal  be 
watched  carefully  it  will  soon  \ye  found  that  gangrene  is  com- 
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mencing  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  The  tips  of  the  ears,  the 
«id  of  the  tail,  and  even  the  lower  portion  of  the  legs  begin  to  show 
conall  red  spots,  which  later  turn  black  and  die.  The  signs  of 
gangrene  are  loss  of  heat,  loss  of  sensation,  and  development  of  a 
black  discoloration.  Large  parts  of  the  ear  and  the  end  of  the  tail 
finaUy  slough  and  drop  off.  Large  areas  in  other  parts  of  the  body 
also  slough  out  and  leave  deep  cavities. 

With  further  progress  of  the  disease  the  mouth  and  gums 
become  sore,  the  eyes  are  often  inflamed,  and  the  animal  shows  a 
loss  of  appetite  and  decrease  in  weight.  Unless  the  condition  is 
recognized  the  animal  may  continue  to  lose  vitality  and  strength 
and  finally  die. 

Treaimeni, — The  development  of  the  above  symptoms  in  a 
number  of  animals  in  a  herd,  and  especially  the  gangrene,  should 
lead  to  a  suspicion  of  ergot-poisoning,  and  a  careful  examination 
<rf  the  food  supply  should  be  made  to  determine  whether  or  not 
fungus-infected  straw  has  been  fed.  If  so,  it  should  at  once  be 
removed  from  the  diet.  The  animals  should  be  kept  for  several 
days  in  warm  quarters,  as  the  weakened  tissues  are  very  easily 
frozen,  and  if  the  animal  be  exposed  to  the  cold  the  entire  ear  and 
tail  may  be  so  frozen  as  to  afterward  slough  off. 

To  overcome  the  effects  of  the  poison  already  in  the  system, 
and  also  to  aid  in  its  elimination  from  the  body,  iodid  of  potassium 
is  the  most  effective  agent.  This  may  be  given  in  doses  of  10  to 
15  gr.,  in  the  slop,  twice  a  day. 

Cotton-seed  Poisoning. — In  the  feeding  of  hogs  with  cotton-seed 
meal  and  other  cotton-seed  products  some  widely  differing  results 
are  seen.  It  appears  in  some  cases  that  the  cotton-seed  can  be  fed 
without  producing  any  harm.  In  other  instances  it  produces 
quite  severe  symptoms  of  poisoning  and  even  death.  Many  inves- 
tigations have  been  made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  in  this  connection,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  toxic 
action  of  the  cotton-seed  is  probably  due  to  a  poisonous  acid  sub- 
stance which  has  been  named  pjrrophosphoric  acid. 

This  poisoning  is  liable  to  occur  whether  the  cotton-seed  be 
fed  ground,  boiled,  or  in  the  form  of  droppings  from  cattle.  The 
danger  is  much  less  in  those  cases  where  the  meal  is  eaten  in  the 
form  of  cattle  droppings,  but  even  in  these  cases  poisoning  may  at 
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times  develop,  especially  if  the  ho^  be  allowed  to  follow  the  cattk 
for  any  length  of  time. 

Symptoms  of  this  form  of  poisoning  are  slow  to  develop, 
and  may  not  be  seen  for  several  weeks  after  the  animals  begin  to 
eat  the  cotton-seed  or  cotton-seed  products.  The  symptoms  de- 
velop gradually,  and  consist  principally  of  loss  of  appetite,  dul- 
ness,  staggering  gait,  and  marked  muscular  weakness.  The 
breathing  becomes  difficult  and  often  spasmodic  in  nature.  As 
the  symptoms  become  more  pronounced  spasmodic  contractions 
of  the  diaphragm  occur  and  we  have  the  condition  known  as 
"thumps." 

In  more  severe  cases  there  are  no  noticeable  s>Tiiptoms  what- 
ever. The  animal  which  was  well  in  the  evening  is  found  dead  in 
the  nests  in  the  morning.  This  is  the  form  which  is  especially 
likely  to  occur  where  the  animals  are  fed  on  the  raw  cotton-seed 
meal  and  given  large  amounts  of  it.  In  animals  that  foUow  cattle 
that  are  feeding  upon  cotton-seed  meal  the  disease  develops  more 
slowly,  and  shows  more  of  the  symptoms  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

Where  the  disease  is  somewhat  long-drawn-out  in  nature,  the  ani- 
mal develops  a  number  of  sjinptoms  due  to  irritation  of  the  ner- 
vous system.  Most  prominent  among  these  sjinptoms  are  loss  of 
sight,  restlessness,  running  around  in  a  circle  and  butting  into  ob- 
jects, such  as  the  fence,  trees,  and  other  obstructions  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  feed  lot.  The  s>Tnptoms  in  these  cases  are  somewhat 
similar  to  those  produced  by  gid  worms  in  sheep.  The  animal 
finally  dies  from  exhaustion. 

Treatment. — In  these  cases  treatment  is  largely  preventive. 
Cotton-seed  meal  must  be  fed  with  caution,  and  its  extensive  use 
should  not  be  continued  for  more  than  two  weeks  at  a  time.  In 
the  case  of  animals  that  are  following  cattle  fed  on  cotton-seed 
careful  watch  must  be  kept  for  any  signs  of  ill  efifects. 

Active  treatment  consists  in  giving  a  full  dose  of  castor  oil  as 
soon  as  symptoms  are  noted.  This  may  be  followed  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  tonics,  such  as  powdered  nux  vomixa,  iron,  and 
powdered  gentian.  Change  the  diet  and  exclude  all  cotton-seed  or 
cotton-seed  meal  products. 
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diflferent  parts  of  the  body.  The  tips  of  the  ears,  the 
lail,  and  even  the  lower  portion  of  the  legs  begin  to  show 
small  red  spots,  which  later  turn  black  and  die.  The  signs  of 
gangrene  are  loss  of  heat,  loss  of  sensation,  and  development  of  a 
black  discoloration.  Large  part^s  of  the  ear  and  the  end  of  the  tail 
finally  slough  and  drop  off.  Large  areas  in  other  parts  of  the  body 
also  slough  out  and  leave  deep  cavities. 

With  further  progress  of  the  disease  the  mouth  and  gums 
become  sore,  the  eyes  are  oft«n  inflamed,  and  the  animal  shows  a 
loss  of  appetite  and  decrease  in  weight.  Unless  the  condition  is 
recognized  the  animal  may  continue  to  lose  \'itality  and  strength 
[and  finally  die. 

TrealTn&U.— The  development  of  the  above  symptoms  in  a 
number  of  animals  in  a  herd,  and  especially  the  gangrene,  should 
lead  t«  a  suspicion  of  ergot^poisoning,  and  a  careful  examination 
of  the  food  supply  should  be  made  to  determine  whether  or  not 
fungus-infected  straw  has  been  fed.  If  so,  it  should  at  once  be 
removed  from  the  diet.  The  animals  should  be  kept  for  several 
days  in  warm  quarters,  as  the  weakened  tissues  are  very  easilv 
frozen,  and  if  the  animal  be  exposed  to  the  cold  the  entire  ear  and 
tail  may  be  so  frozen  as  to  afterward  slough  off. 

To  overcome  the  effects  of  the  poison  already  in  the  sj'stera, 
and  also  to  aid  in  it«  elimination  from  the  body,  iodid  of  pota^um 
is  the  most  effective  agent.  This  may  be  given  in  doses  of  10  to 
13  gr.,  in  the  slop,  twice  a  day. 

Cotton-seed  Poisoning. — In  the  feeding  of  hogs  with  cotton-seed 
meal  and  other  cotton-seed  product*  some  widely  differing  results 
ace  seen.  It  appears  in  some  cases  that  the  cotton-seed  can  be  fed 
without  producing  any  harm.  In  other  instances  it  produces 
quite  severe  symptoms  of  poisoning  and  even  death.  Many  inves- 
tigations have  been  made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  in  this  connection,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  toxic 
action  of  the  cotton-seed  is  probably  due  to  a  poisonous  acid  sub- 
stance which  has  been  named  pyrophosphoric  acid. 

This  poisoning  is  liable  to  occur  whether  the  cott^tn-eeed  be 
fed  ground,  boiled,  or  in  the  form  of  droppings  from  cattle.  The 
■r  is  much  less  in  those  cases  where  the  meal  is  eaten  in  the 
of  cattle  droppings,  but  even  in  these  cases  poisoning  may  at 
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the  postmortem  examination  IBoors  in  the  large  packing  houaes 
^ves  evidence  that  this  disease  is  of  much  more  frequent  occur- 
rence than  commonly  believed. 

The  most  important  single  symptom  of  peritonitis  is  serwe 
abdominal  pain.  Pain  and  tenderness  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdo- 
men are  very  pronounced.  The  animal  moves  about  very  sioviy 
and  carefully,  taking  very  short,  carefully  measured  steps.  The 
head  is  usually  held  low  and  the  curl  drops  out  of  the  taiL  The 
animal  will  walk  in  a  ver>^  straight  course,  and  avoids  as  mudi  as 
possible  any  bending  of  the  body.  Later  in  the  disease,  when  the 
pain  becomes  more  severe,  the  animal  will  lie  down,  and  it  tsafanofit 
impossible  to  get  it  to  rise. 

There  is  loss  of  appetite  and  vomiting  is  often  a  marked  dmnt- 
teristic.  This  vomiting  is  often  ver>*  severe,  and  consists  not  onlr 
of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  but  may  also  contain  intestinal 
contents  as  well.  At  the  onset  of  the  disease  diarrhea  is  seen,  bat 
later  on  constipation  develops  and  becomes  most  obstinate  in 
character.  Urine  is  passed  at  frequent  inter\*als  and  often  in  \u§i 
amounts. 

The  respirations  become  rapid  and  are  «itirely  thoracic  in 
character.  There  is  no  movement  of  the  abdominal  muscles  on 
inspiration,  as  in  the  nonn:il  aniiuiil.  Late  in  the  disease  thumps 
may  develop.  The  temperature  is  high  and  irregular.  In  very 
j^nore  v^asos  it  may  become  subnormal.  The  pulse  becomes  ex- 
ceixlingly  rapid  and  wir\-  in  character.  Late  in  the  disease  the 
puL;^^  l>?come5?  exceedingly  thready  and  often  impfceTveptible. 

In  some  cases  the  disease  booomes  ohrvnic  and  ihe  symptoms 
then  aie  Iarv:t\y  ih^^se  ::  intesTiual  inviigestion.  The  anTm.il  be- 
vvmes  unthrifty  and  dv>e<  pL«oriy.  In  cx>st  cases,  after  a  prolonged 
illness,  death  takes  piaoe.  Many  oases,  however,  make  a  complete 
revwer>\  as  is  evidenced  by  the  finding  ci  healed  lesioDS  of  the 
dfc?ease  on  ix\5tnx^t«n  meat  inspectic«i  examinations. 

TreAtDDMnt. — The  pfeventive  tieatnxnt  consists  in  fjving 
prv^pvr  anection  to  the  treatmefii  of  vxwnds  and  injuries  of  the 
alxiocninal  w^aul  as  veil  as  to  dis»se!S  of  the  stonuch  and  intestine. 
Wbere  s::x*h  owmtions  as  spiyiu.  cfe^^rtxion.  or  cesarean  gectioo 
are  atvct  to  re  done,  extietne  care  sboGid  he  taken  to  see  that 
ewTi^hisc  ^  wrfeetiv  dean.      The  duik  shooU  be  carefully 
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scrubbed  with  a  disinfectant  solution,  and  all  instruments  intended 
for  use  should  be  sterilized  by  boiling. 

In  the  active  medicinal  treatment,  if  the  case  be  seen  early,  it  is 
advisable  to  administer  a  good  dose  of  calomel,  giving  about  10 
or  15  gr.  This  should  be  followed  by  the  administration  of  about 
4  ounces  of  castor  oil.  As  a  further  aid  in  cleaning  out  the  bowel 
rectal  injections  of  hot  soap-suds  may  be  used. 

For  the  pain,  large  doses  of  tincture  of  opium  is  the  indicated 
remedy.  This  may  be  given  in  teaspoonful  doses,  repeated  every 
two  or  three  hours  as  needed.  The  animal  should  be  allowed  only 
a  liquid  and  light  slop  diet  and  should  be  kept  in  warm,  comfort- 
able quarters. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  BILE-DUCTS  (JAUNDICE) 

Jaundice,  or  yellows,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  separate  disease,  but  occurs  rather  as  a  symptom  of 
other  diseases.  In  most  cases  the  condition  is  one  of  inflammation 
of  the  liver  or  of  the  bile-ducts  which  carry  the  bile  from  the  liver 
to  the  bowel. 

Causes. — In  the  hog  as  well  as  in  man  jaundice  may  frequently 
occur  as  the  result  of  stones  in  the  gall-bladder.  Gall-stones  are 
by  no  means  rare  in  the  hog,  and  I  have  seen  large  numbers  of  them 
on  postmortem  in  meat-inspection  work.  One  very  interesting 
specimen  is  to  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  the  Terre  Haute  Veteri- 
nary College,  in  which  a  concretion  is  formed  which  fills  the 
entire  gall-bladder.  The  cause  for  formation  of  these  stones 
in  the  bile-passages  is  unknown,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  largely 
due  to  over  feeding,  lack  of  exercise,  lack  of  fluid  in  the  diet, 
and  the  migration  of  bacteria  up  into  the  bile-passages  from  the 
intestines. 

Jaundice  may  also  occur  as  a  result  of  infestation  of  the  liver 
and  bile-ducts  by  liver-flukes.  These  parasites,  by  their  size  and 
number,  block  up  the  bile-passages  and  cause  a  stasis  of  the  bile  in 
the  liver.  As  a  result,  it  is  absorbed  into  the  blood-stream  and 
carried  all  over  the  body.  Liver-flukes  are  not  so  common,  how- 
ever, in  this  country  as  they  are  in  Europe. 

Inflammation  of  the  small  bowel  often  causes  jaundice  by  clos- 
ing the  opening  of  the  large  bile-duct  into  the  intestine  and  shutting 
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off  the  j9ow  of  bile  from  the  liver.    In  this  maimer  the  fluid  is 
clammed  back  into  the  liver  and  absorbed  into  the  blood. 

True  inj9ammation  of  the  liver  occurs  in  a  limited  nimiber  of 
cases,  and  may  be  due  to  the  passage  of  germs  up  through  the  bile- 
ducts.  In  these  cases  there  is  marieed  swelling  and  tenderness  in 
the  region  of  the  liver. 

The  liver  is  often  involved  in  the  course  of  the  acute  infectious 
diseases.  In  hog-cholera,  for  instance,  the  liver  is  enlarged,  swol- 
len, and  congested,  and  in  the  subacute  and  chronic  cases  of  cholera 
there  may  be  some  jaundice. 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  jaundice  may  be  set  down  as  being 
a  symptom  of  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  irritation  of  the 
bile-passages,  or  gall-stones.  These  causes  will  cover  the  majority 
of  cases. 

Symptoms. — The  most  characteristic  symptom  of  this  disease  is 
the  deep  yellow  discoloration  of  the  visible  mucous  membranes  and 
of  the  unpigmented  portions  of  the  skin.  The  Uning  membrane  of 
the  mouth,  the  whites  of  the  eyes,  and  the  skin  in  the  region  of  the 
flanks  are  all  colored  a  deep  golden  yellow.  In  animals  that  are 
slaughtered  for  food  purposes  the  yellow  discoloration  is  very  easily 
seen.  It  is  found  to  not  only  involve  the  skin,  but  also  the  fat 
and  the  deep  tissues  as  well.  In  a  well-marked  case  of  jaundice  this 
yellow  color  has  somewhat  of  a  greenish  tinge,  and  this  becomes 
more  marked  on  allowing  the  carcass  to  chill  out. 

In  most  cases  of  jaundice  there  are  well-marked  symptoms  of 
dis(»ase  of  the  stomach  and  lx)wels.     This  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  jaundice  is  a  result  of  some  interference  with  the  function 
of  these  organs,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  lack  of  bile  in  the  intestine. 
Bile  is  very  essential  for  the  proper  digestion  of  the  food,  and  with- 
out a  plentiful  supply  of  bile  the  intestines  will  not  work  properly. 
Early  in  the  attack  there  is  usually  a  few  days  of  constipation, 
and  this  is  followed  by  a  diarrhea  with  clay-colored  or  even  white 
stools.     Appetite  is  very  much  decreased  or  even  entirely  lost,  and 
the  animal  has  an  unthrifty  appearance.     The  coloring-matter  cf 
the  bile  is  soon  noticeable  in  the  urine,  and  the  urine  becomes 
scanty,  high  colored,  and  of  a  greenish-yellow  color,  resembling 
very  much  in  appearance  machine  oil. 

The  animal  becomes  very  dull  and  stupid  in  appearance, 
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fihows  a  tendency  to  remain  undisturbed  in  his  nest.  There  is 
little  disposition  to  get  around,  to  eat,  or  to  make  any  efforts  of  any 
kind.  If  untreated  the  condition  becomes  gradually  worse  and 
death  may  occur  in  a  few  days. 

Treatment. — ^The  proper  treatment  of  this  disease  consists  in 
attention  to  the  underlying  cause.  This  will  usually  be  found  to  be 
some  form  of  intestinal  disease,  either  an  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  or  the  presence  of  intestinal  worms.  This 
condition  must  be  corrected,  and  then,  as  a  rule,  the  jaundice  will 
disappear  of  its  own  accord. 

For  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  the  congestion  and  inflammation 
of  the  bile  vessels,  as  well  as  clearing  out  the  irritants  which  may 
be  present  in  the  bowel,  there  are  no  agents  more  efl&cient  than 
calomel  and  castor  oil:  10  to  15  gr.  of  calomel,  followed  by  a  full 
dose  of  oil,  will  sweep  out  irritating  substances  in  the  bowel  and 
reduce  the  inflammation  of  the  bile  vessels.  These  agents  will 
also  restore  the  flow  of  bile  into  the  intestines  and  re-establish 
digestion  and  appetite. 

Another  agent  which  I  have  found  most  efficient  in  the  treat- 
ment of  jaundice,  not  only  in  the  hog  but  in  other  animals  as  well, 
is  chionanthus.  This  is  a  vegetable  drug,  and  has  a  most  favorable 
influence  upon  inflammation  of  the  bile-passages  and  also  upon 
inflammation  of  the  small  intestine.  The  best  available  prepara- 
tion of  this  remeily  is  the  Specific  Medicine  Chionanthus,  put  up 
by  Lloyd  Bros.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Given  in  doses  of  15  to  30 
drops  every  three  hours  for  several  doses  it  restores  normal  con- 
ditions in  a  manner  equalled  by  no  other  remedy.  It  may  well  be 
called  the  "vegetable  calomel,"  and  has  a  decided  advantage  over 
the  latter  drug  in  that  it  is  not  in  the  least  irritating.  An  excellent 
remedy  to  follow  the  use  of  chionanthus  or  calomel  in  these  cases  is 
magnesium  sulphate.  This  should  be  given  in  doses  of  about  }  to 
1  ounce,  and  repeated  daily  for  several  days. 

The  diet  in  these  cases  should  be  fight  and  of  a  sloppy  nature  for 
a  few  days.  All  coarse,  dry  food  should  be  withheld  and  soft  bran 
mashes  and  like  foods  given.  Plenty  of  water  should  be  provided 
and  the  animal  kept  in  warm,  comfortable  quarters  which  are  well 
Ughted  and  well  ventilated.  With  proper  treatment  the  majority 
of  the  cases  wiU  recover. 
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ICTERUS  NEONATORUM  (JAUNDICE  OF  NEWBORN) 

In  some  cases  young  pigs  seem  to  be  bom  with  a  jaundiee  or 
yellow  dscoloration  of  the  tissues.  This  condition  is  known  as  th 
icterus  of  the  newborn  or  icterus  neonatorum.  Tlie  cause  for  ths 
condition  b  unknown.  Many  authorities  have  advanced  the  ex- 
planation that  it  is  due  to  infection  received  during  or  shortly  afhr 
birth. 

In  most  cases  the  disease  is  associated  with  severe  disturbaw 
of  digestion,  and  the  pigs  die  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  from  a- 
haustion  and  weakness.  Castor  oil  may  be  given,  but  usually  tmt- 
ment  is  of  no  value. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SPLEEN 

These  are  rather  uncommon  in  the  hog  as  separate  and  (fii> 
tinct  diseases.  Most  certainly  they  are  never  capable  of  diagnoog 
as  such.  In  practically  all  the  acute  infectious  diseases,  and  ei- 
pecially  in  hog-cholera,  there  is  involvement  of  the  spleen.  Tbe 
organ  becomes  enlarged,  swollen,  and  congested,  and  there  nm( 
be  considerable  interference  with  the  function  of  the  organ.  Tbe 
symptoms  are  never  such,  however,  as  to  lead  to  diagnosbof 
any  disease  of  the  spleen. 

In  postmortem  work  in  the  packing  houses  I  have  seen  scxne 
very  interesting  postmortem  changes  in  the  spleen,  but,  judging 
from  the  condition  of  the  animal,  they  had  produced  but  very  little 
if  any  disturbance  in  the  health  of  the  animal. 

Rupture  of  the  spleen  occurs  sometimes  as  a  result  of  severe 
injury  to  the  abdominal  walls,  such  as  being  run  over  by  a  wagon, 
and  may  produce  quite  severe  symptoms.  Diagnosis  of  the  condi- 
tion, however,  is  made,  as  a  rule,  only  on  postmortem  examinatioii. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  PANCREAS 

Disease  of  this  organ  is  of  Uttle  or  no  importance  in  the  hog. 
In  animals  that  appear  to  be  perfectly  normal  a  oonskferabk 
amount  of  fatty  necrosis  of  the  pancreas  may  be  seen.  There  are 
no  characteristic  symptoms  produced  in  the  hog  by  diseases  of 
this  organ,  and  it  is  not  worthy  of  further  discussion. 
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ACirrK  CATARRH  (COLD  IN  HEAD,  ACUTE  OORYZA) 

Definition. — Acute  catarrh,  or  cold  in  the  head,  is  a  condition 
due  to  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose  and  the 
accessory  cavities  connected  with  the  nose. 

Causes. — Cold  in  the  head  is  seen  most  frequently  in  the  winter 
and  spring  seasons.  It  is  most  commonly  due  to  exposure  to  wet 
and  cold.  This  is  especially  Ukely  to  cause  cold  in  the  head  if  the 
animal  be  overheated  at  the  time.  For  instance,  in  animals  that 
are  allowed  to  burrow  under  straw-stacks  or  manure  piles,  or  are 
kept  in  sheds  which  are  covered  over  with  a  straw-stack  or  manure 
pile,  catarrh  of  the  head  is  very  common.  The  hogs,  when  allowed 
to  sleep  in  such  quarters  as  these,  come  out  in  the  morning  with 
bodies  overheated,  and  as  soon  as  the  chill  winter  air  strikes  them 
they  begin  to  shiver  and  shake.  In  a  few  hours  an  acute  catarrh  of 
the  head  has  developed.  Another  cause  for  cold  in  the  head  is  the 
inhalation  of  irritating  vapors.  This  very  commonly  occurs  when 
j^ninriAla  are  allowed  to  sleep  under  a  manure  pile.  The  ammoniacal 
odor  that  is  formed  by  the  rotting  manure  is  verj'  irritating  to  the 
nose  and  will  set  up  a  severe  inflammation.  Foreign  bodies  in  the 
nose  are  another  frequent  cause  of  catarrh.  Animals  that  are 
kept  in  overcrowded  and  poorly  ventilated  sheds  are  also  com- 
monly subject  to  attacks  of  catarrh  during  the  winter  season.  The 
overheating,  together  with  the  exposure  to  draft,  is  bound  to  de- 
velop a  severe  cold. 

Symptoms. — The  first  symptom  of  the  onset  of  a  cold  in  the 
head  is  repeated  sneezing.  Follo¥dng  this  the  animal  will  be  noted 
to  be  a  little  dull  and  somewhat  inactive.  At  this  time  there  will 
be  found  a  sUght  rise  in  the  temperature,  which  in  severe  cases  may 
amount  to  two  or  three  degrees.  The  eyes  are  red  and  inflamed, 
and  at  this  time  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose  is  also  red  and 
swollen. 
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Within  a  few  hours  after  the  onset  of  the  acute  symptoms  the 
disease  takes  on  a  somewhat  different  appearance,  and  there  is  a 
profuse  watery  discharge  from  the  nose  and  eyes.  At  first  this 
discharge  is  thin,  watery,  and  almost  colorless  in  appearance. 
Later  on  it  becomes  more  thick  and  of  a  yellowish  color.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  there  is  a  loss  of  appetite,  the  bowels  are  some- 
what constipated,  and  the  flow  of  urine  is  less  than  normal.  The 
urine  passed  may  be  of  a  high  color  and  somewhat  irritating. 

When  there  is  inflammation  of  the  nose  there  is  also  frequently 
an  accompanying  inflanmiation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
larynx  and  bronchi.  As  a  result,  the  animal  wiU  develop  a  sharp 
barking  cough,  which  is  especially  noticeable  when  the  hog  comes 
out  into  the  open  air  from  a  warm  shed. 

Treatment. — Preventive  treatment  of  this  condition  consists  in 
providing  suitable  sleeping  quarters  for  the  herd.  Hogs  should 
never  be  crowded  into  overheated,  poorly  ventilated  sheds.  £»• 
pecially  should  the  practice  of  allowing  hogs  to  burrow  around  a 
straw-stack  or  manure  pile  be  discontinued.  The  shed  made  by 
piling  a  straw-stack  over  a  framework  of  posts  should  also  be 
condemmed.  Hogs  need  clean,  dry,  comfortable  sleeping  quarters, 
where  they  have  plenty  of  room,  plenty  of  Ught,  and  plenty  of 
ventilation.  While  cold  in  the  head  is  not  of  such  great  importance 
in  itself,  yet  it  is  a  dangerous  condition,  in  that  it  lowers  the  vitality 
of  the  animal  and  opi^ns  the  way  for  hog-cholera.  In  nearly  every 
outbreak  of  hog-cholora  in  the  winter  months  there  is  a  preceding 
history  of  catarrh  and  cough. 

The  active  medicinal  treatment  of  the  disease  is  simple. 
The  animals  should,  first  of  all,  1)0  removed  to  suitable  quarters 
where  overcrowding  and  overheating  may  be  avoided.  The  use  erf 
all  forms  of  dusty  food  should  bo  discontinued  for  several  days,  as 
dust  irritates  the  inflamed  membranes.  Warm  slops  and  bran 
mashes  arc  the  best  food  for  these  cases.  Give  plenty  of  water 
which  is  heated  to  a  suitable  degree  to  make  it  inviting.  For  the 
purpose  of  overcoming  the  constipation  a  mild  cathartic  should 
bo  given.  The  best  remedies  for  this  purix)se  are  calomel  and 
castor  oil.  In  cases  where  the  discharge  from  the  nose  is  quite 
severe  small  dose^  of  atropin  or  of  tincture  of  belladonna  may  be 
given. 
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In  the  severe  cases,  where  coughing  and  difficult  breathing  are 
marked  symptoms,  the  animals  should  be  steamed,  using  turpen- 
tine in  about  ^  of  1  per  cent,  solution.  A  shallow  pan  containing 
boiling  water  to  which  turpentine  has  been  added  should  be  held 
under  the  noses  of  the  animals  and  allow  them  to  inhale  the  steam. 

MAUGNANT  CATARRH 

This  is  a  form  of  inflammation  of  the  nose  which  is  produced 
by  a  specific  germ  known  as  the  Bacillus  pyocyaneus,  and  which  is 
more  severe  than  that  just  described. 

This  form  of  the  disease  occurs  particularly  in  pigs  and  is  very 
common  in  Germany.  American  veterinarians  have  made  very 
little  mention  of  the  disease.  It  is  especially  common  in  pigs 
about  three  to  six  weeks  old,  and  is  not  often  seen  in  adult  animals. 
The  disease  may  occur  at  any  season  of  the  year,  but  is  more  com- 
mon in  the  winter  and  spring.  It  is  a  contagious  disease,  and  often 
spreads  very  rapidly  through  an  entire  herd. 

The  attack  starts  with  a  dulness  and  loss  of  appetite.  This  is 
followed  by  sneezing  and  the  appearance  of  a  blood-stained  dis- 
charge from  the  nasal  cavities.  This  discharge,  at  first  bloody, 
later  becomes  of  a  yellowish,  pus-like  nature.  The  sick  pigs  become 
quite  dull  and  stupid,  and  usually  die  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

Treatment  of  this  form  of  catarrh  is  very  unsuccessful,  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  animals  affected  die.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  an  outbreak  the  well  animals  should  be  separated  from  the 
sick  and  the  pens  disinfected  with  chlorinated  lime  or  a  cresol  solu- 
tion. 

The  only  form  of  active  treatment  that  has  proved  in  the  least 
successful  is  the  irrigation  of  the  nostrils  with  a  solution  of  bichlorid 
of  mercury.  This  is  used  in  a  solution  containing  about  4  gr.  to  the 
ounce.  One  teaspoonful  of  this  solution  is  used  for  irrigation  of 
each  nostril.  Inhalations  of  turpentine  are  also  of  value  in  reliev- 
ing the  condition. 

SORE  THROAT  (ACUTE  LARYNGITIS,  LARYNGOPHARYNGITIS) 

The  larynx  is  the  small  box-like  structure  which  forms  the  upper 
end  of  the  respiratory  tube  and  connects  the  nasal  passages  with 
the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes.    This  structure  is  located  in  the 
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back  part  of  the  throat,  just  behind  and  below  the  root  of  the 
tongue.  Ljring  right  alongside  the  larynx  is  the  upper  end  of  the 
digestive  tube,  known  as  the  pharynx.  Just  in  front  of  these  two 
structures  the  tonsils  are  to  be  found,  one  being  located  on  either 
side  of  the  entrance  to  the  throat  from  the  mouth.  These  three 
organs,  l3dng  as  they  do  in  close  association  with  each  other,  are 
often  all  involved  in  any  inflanunation  which  may  affect  one  or 
other  of  them.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  when  we  have  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  larynx  we  are  also  likely  to  have  an  inflanmfiation  of 
the  pharynx  and  perhaps  also  of  the  tonsil.  Inflammation  in  any 
one  or  more  of  these  organs  is  commonly  called  sore  throat,  as  one 
of  the  most  prominent  symptoms  is  difficulty  in  swallowing. 

Causes. — The  causes  for  a  laryngitis  are  very  much  the  same  as 
for  cold  in  the  head.  Especially  prominent  as  a  cause  for  this  con- 
dition is  improper  sleeping  quarters.  When  animals  are  over- 
crowded in  poorly  ventilated  sheds,  or  allowed  to  burrow  under 
straw-stacks  and  around  manure  piles,  overheating  and  diseases  of 
the  nose,  throat,  and  lungs  are  sure  to  follow.  The  animal,  coming 
out  from  an  overheated  lx*d,  steaming  and  sweating,  is  rapidly 
chilled  by  the  cold  air  of  frosty  mornings,  and  it  is  only  a  few  hours 
until  a  severe  cough  announces  that  trouble  has  been  started.  The 
disease  is,  accordingly,  much  more  common  in  cold  weather,  as  this 
is  the  season  for  overcrowding  and  chilling. 

Another  frequent  cause  of  inflammation  of  the  larynx  is  the 
inhalation  of  impure  dust  and  irritating  chemical  vapors.  In 
animals  that  are  fed  on  distillery  mash  the  vapors  of  the  alcohol 
contained  in  the  mash  may  cause  sore  throat  and  cough.  Fre- 
quently in  giving  drenches  irritation  of  the  lar>Tix  is  produced  and 
cough  and  sore  throat  follows.  Wallowing  in  cold  water  when  over- 
heated is  another  cause  for  the  trouble. 

Sore  throat  is  a  very  common  complication  of  many  of  the  acute 
infectious  diseases,  and  especially  so  of  hog-cholera. 

Symptoms. — Cough  is  the  all-important  symptom  in  all  forms 
of  inflammation  of  the  larynx  and  the  surrounding  structures. 
This  cough  is  at  first  short,  sharp,  and  dry  in  character.  It  is  es- 
pecially provoked  when  the  animal  comes  out  from  an  overheated 
shed  into  the  open  air.  It  is  also  brought  on  by  exercise  or  by 
drinking  cold  water.    It  often  occurs  in  spasmodic  attacks,  and,  as 
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s  rule,  is  quite  painful.  Lat^r  in  the  course  of  the  disease  the  oough 
becomes  more  long-drawn-out  in  character,  leas  sharp  and  irritating, 
>3Qd  there  is  a  discharge  from  the  noae  and  mouth  of  a  sticky  spu- 
'turn. 

The  animal  is  usually  somewhat  feverish ;  the  eyes  are  red  and 
vatery  in  appearance,  and  the  anima)  stands  with  the  back  some- 
what arched,  the  tail  drooping,  and  the  flanks  tucked  up.  Appetite 
IB  partially  or  completely  lost,  and  the  animal  is  constipated  as  a 
rule.  The  tuck  hog  may  attempt  to  eat,  but  is  forced  to  quit  on 
account  of  the  pain  which  is  caused  by  every  effort  at  swallowing. 

There  ia  usually  some  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  the  rate  of 
breathing  is  usually  increased.  There  may  be  some  local  swelling 
around  the  throat,  and  on  examination  of  the  neck  it  is  found  to 
be  quite  painful,  and  any  pressure  over  the  larjmx  brings  on  a  fit  of 
coughing.  In  the  more  severe  septic  cases  false  membranes  form 
in  the  larvTix  and  wind-pipe  and  the  animal  may  die  from  suffo- 
cation. In  lar>"ngilis  accompanying  hog-cholera  it  is  not  infrequent 
for  tj'pical  ulcers  to  form  in  the  larynx  aa  well  as  in  the  digestive 
tract. 

In  many  cases,  especially  where  ammals  are  kept  all  winter  in 
overcrowded  and  poorly  ventilated  sleeping  quarters,  the  disca^ 
becomes  chronic.  In  these  cases  there  is  a  constant  hacking  cough, 
CBpecially  noticeable  when  the  animals  come  out  of  their  neats  in  the 
mornings;  the  appearance  is  very  unthrifty,  and  the  hog  docs  not 
gain  in  weight.  This  lowering  of  the  vitality  of  the  animal  may 
later  on  be  followed  by  the  development  uf  hog-cho!era. 

Changes  in  Tissues. — In  an  acute  case  of  laniTigitia  or  pharyngo- 
laryngitis  the  lining  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  pharynx  becomes 
reddened  and  congested.  There  is  considerable  swelling,  and  later 
in  the  course  of  the  disease  the  membrane  is  covered  over  by  a 
thick  layer  of  mucus.  In  the  severe  septic  types  false  membranes 
are  formed  or  deep  ulcers  may  be  seen. 

Treatment. — In  the  prevention  of  this  condition  the  main  point 
consists  in  providing  the  herd  with  suitable  .sleeping  quarters, 
80  arranged  as  to  prevent  ovcn-rowding  and  overheating  of  the 
animals.  Where  this  is  done  there  will  be  but  httle  sore  throat, 
cold  in  the  head,  or  other  disease  of  the  respiratory  tract. 

Active  treatment  in  an  acute  case  of  laryngitis  is  quite  similar 
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to  that  described  for  pharyngitis.  The  animals  should,  first  of  all, 
be  removed  to  suitable  quarters  where  overcrowding  and  overheat- 
ing can  be  avoided.  The  food  given  should  be  largely  of  a  warm, 
sloppy  character,  such  as  can  be  easily  swallowed  without  pain  to 
the  animal. 

In  order  to  get  the  bowels  and  kidneys  to  working  properly  it  is 
advisable  to  give  a  dose  of  10  to  15  gr.  of  calomel,  followed  by  a  dose 
of  about  4  ounces  of  castor  oil.  A  little  saltpeter  or  potassiiun  nitrate 
added  to  the  drinking-water  will  stimulate  the  kidneys  and  reduce 
any  fever  that  may  be  present.  The  water  should  be  suitably 
warmed,  so  that  the  animals  may  drink  it  without  becoming  chilled. 

As  local  treatment  an  electuary,  made  up  of  syrup,  meal,  and 
ginger,  containing  aconite,  belladonna,  and  chlorate  of  potash,  is 
quite  effective.  Take  3  ounces  of  syrup,  2  drams  of  tincture  of 
aconite,  1  dram  of  tincture  of  belladonna,  and  2  drams  of  chlorate  of 
potash,  with  a  small  amount  of  powdered  ginger  and  meal  enough  to 
make  a  thick  paste.  This  is  to  be  smeared  on  the  teeth  in  tea- 
spoonful  doses  three  times  a  day. 

In  those  cases  where  a  membrane  forms,  or  where  there  is 
ulceration  of  the  larynx,  local  swabbing  of  the  throat  with  a  1  per 
cent,  silver  nitrate  solution  is  effective. 

Externally,  some  stimulating  liniment,  such  as  ammonia  lini- 
ment, may  be  applied  with  benefit.  In  chronic  cases  it  is  often 
advisable  to  use  a  blistering  application.  For  this  purpose  an  oint- 
ment containing  1  dram  of  powdered  cantharides  to  1  ounce  of 
lard  is  an  effective  agent. 

In  the  chronic  cases,  proper  quarters,  plenty  of  clean,  wholesome 
food,  and  the  administration  of  some  tonic  mixture,  such  as  gen- 
tian, iron,  sodium  bicarbonate,  and  powdered  nux  vomica,  will 
result  in  a  complete  recovery  in  most  instances. 

BRONCHITIS  (COLD  IN  CHEST,  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE 

BRONCHIAL  TUBES) 

Definition. — Leading  from  the  lar3mx  to  the  lungs  is  the  princi- 
pal air  tube,  the  trachea,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  wind-pipe. 
In  the  chest  this  divides  into  two  principal  tubes,  one  of  which 
passes  to  each  lung.  These  break  up  into  a  number  of  smaller 
branches,  which  pass  to  the  different  divisions  of  the  lung.    These 
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branches  of  the  trachea  are  known  as  the  bronchi,  and  inflamma- 
tion affecting  the  bronchi  is  known  as  bronchitis  or  cold  in  the 
chest. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  bronchitis  are  about  the  same  m  those 
for  cold  in  the  head  and  sore  throat.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  in- 
flammations of  the  bronchi  usually  follow  an  attack  of  cold  in  the 
head  or  laryngitis.  Exposure  to  cold  northeast  winds,  especially 
when  overheated,  as  when  coming  out  of  a  steaming  nest  beneath 
straw-stacks  or  manure  piles,  is  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of 
the  disease.  Accordingly,  this  disease  is  especially  frequent  during 
the  winter  and  spring  months. 

Animals  which  arc  shipped  in  open  stock  cars  during  the  winter 
months  very  often  develop  a  severe  bronchitis.  Fat  hogs  are  very 
easily  overheated  by  running  or  driving,  and  as  a  result  develop 
an  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  Dipping  of  hogs  in  cold 
weather  is  another  very  common  cause  for  the  disease.  Fluids 
entering  the  wind-pipe  when  drenching  a  sick  hog  may  set  up  a  very 
Bevere  form  of  bronchitis. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  disea-ses  of  the  respiratory  tract,  this  con- 
dition may  be  produced  by  inhalation  of  duat  or  of  irritating  chem- 
ical vapors.  Another  somewhat  frequent  cause  of  bronchitis  is  the 
presence  of  lung  worms.  Heart  disease  is  usually  complicated  by 
the  pre-sence  of  a  chronic  form  of  bronchial  inflammation. 

Symptoms.^ Bronchitis  is  ushered  in  by  a  loss  of  appetite,  dul- 
ness,  and  a  feverish  condition.  Cough  is  an  early  and  pronounced 
symptom.  This  cough  at  first  is  of  a  short,  dr>'  character,  but  later 
becomes  more  moist,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  dischai^e  of  mucus 
from  the  nose  and  mouth.  In  the  case^  that  arc  due  to  lung  worms 
some  of  the  parasites  may  t>e  coughed  up. 

The  breathing  is  somewhat  rapid,  and  may  be  of  rather  a  noisy 
character.  The  animal  has  an  unthrifty  appearance,  has  &  tend- 
ency to  remain  hidden  m  its  nest,  and.  if  forced  to  move  about,  a 
spell  of  coughing  is  brought  on.  If  the  car  is  placed  on  the  chest 
wall,  loud  whistling  sounds  known  as  rfiles  can  be  heard. 

In  the  chronic  form  of  bronchitis  the  principal  symptom  is  the 
cough,  which  is  especially  noticeable  when  the  animal  comes  out  of 
its  sleeping  quarters  in  the  mornings.  The  hc^  has  ft  rather  un- 
thrifty appmrance  and  does  not  gain  in  weight  as  it  should. 
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Treatment — ^Prevention  of  bronchitis,  and  espedaliy  of  the 
chronic  form  of  the  diaease,  oonsLsts  largely  in  providing  proper 
sleeping  quarters,  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  overonwwlin 
and  drafts.  As  previously  recommended,  keep  hogs  away  bom 
straw-stacks  and  manure  piles,  and  have  them  sleep  in  wdtventi* 
lated  sheds,  where  plenty  of  light  and  fresh  air  can  be  had  and 
where  overheating  and  piling  up  will  be  imposuble. 

In  the  active  treatment  of  the  disease  it  is  important  to  ban 
the  ammals  removed  to  suitable  quarters,  which  shall  be  wain, 
comfortable,  light,  and  well  ventilated.  The  food  should  be  of  the 
light,  sloppy  character  recommended  in  treatment  of  laryngHii. 
A  mild  cathartic  of  calomel  and  oil  should  be  administered  to  ovo^ 
come  constipation.  Plenty  of  water  of  a  comfortable  tempentore 
should  be  provided. 

In  cases  that  are  severe,  and  in  which  the  cough  is  troubleeom^ 
steaming  with  turpentine  or  other  similar  substance  is  efllciait 
treatment.  An  electuary  similar  to  that  advised  for  laryn^tie  ii 
very  effective  in  relieving  the  cough,  fever,  and  difficult  breathing. 

The  disease  usually  runs  a  mild  course,  and  if  the  hygienic  oon- 
ditions  are  corrected  and  suitable  sleeping  quarters  provided,  a 
prompt  recovery  is  the  rule,  even  without  any  medication. 

In  chronic  cases  the  main  element  in  treatment  is  to  make  neoee- 
sary  changes  in  sleeping  quarters  so  as  to  give  the  animals  plenty  of 
air  and  prevent  overcrowding  and  overheating.  Food  should  be 
given  that  is  easily  digested,  and  a  tonic  powder  similar  to  the 
hog-cholera  preparation  should  be  given  for  a  few  weeks  once  or 
twice  daily. 

PNEUMONIA  (INFLAMMATIC^^  OF  THE  LUNGS) 

Pneumonia  is  a  disease  in  which  the  tissue  of  the  lung  itself  is 
the  seat  of  an  inflammation.  There  are  two  principal  types  of 
pneumonia,  one  in  which  an  entire  lobe  of  the  lung  is  involved,  and 
which  is  known  as  lobar  pneumonia,  and  another  in  which  scattered 
areas  here  and  there  throughout  both  lungs  are  involved,  and  which 
is  known  as  bronchopneumonia.  This  last  class  of  pneumonia  is 
really  a  capillary  bronchitis,  and  is  not  common  in  the  hog. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  pneumonia  are  quite  similar  to  those 
of  bronchitis  and  other  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  respiratdy 
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It  is  a  disease  which  may  occur  at  any  season  of  the 
year,  but  is  especially  common  in  the  winter  and  spring.  It  is 
much  more  common  in  fat,  plethoric  animals  than  it  is  in  the  lank, 
thin  hogs.  Overcrowding  and  overheating,  followed  by  exposure 
to  cold  rainy  weather,  is  a  most  fruitful  cause  for  pneumonia. 
Animals  coming  out  of  a  hot  nest  into  the  raw  bleak  winds  that 
jWf  vail  in  March  and  April  are  especially  likely  to  develop  bronchi- 
tis or  pneumonia. 

Pneumonia  is  especially  common  in  animals  tliat  have  been  sud- 
denly changed  from  sanitary  quarters  to  a  drafty,  ill- ventilated 
fihed.  This  is  very  commonly  seen  in  the  wiutcr  months,  when 
hogs  are  purchased  at  a  pubhc  sale  and  moved  to  a  neighboring 
farm  and  placed  in  a  pen  where  they  are  overcrowded  and  liable  to 
become  overheated.  The  home  herd  that  is  used  to  this  misman- 
agement may  not  be  affected,  as  they  have  become  gradually  accus- 
tomed to  it.  The  newly  purchased  animals  are  unable  to  stand  the 
Buddeo  change  and  often  develop  a  fatal  pneumonia  and  die.  In 
fike  manner,  shipping  of  animals  in  open  stock  cars  in  the  winter 
montlis  b  often  followed  by  pneumonia. 

Hogs  not  infrequently  develop  a  pneumonia  as  a  result  of  chill- 
ing after  passing  through  a  dipping  vat.  Inhaling  of  irritating 
gases  and  vapors  is  another  common  cause  of  the  disease.  Unskil- 
ful drenching,  resulting  in  the  passage  of  the  fluid  down  the  wind- 
pipe rather  than  the  food  passages,  is  also  Uable  to  be  followed  by 
pneumonia. 

Pneumonia  is  a  very  common  complication  of  other  diseases  in 
twine.  This  is  especially  true  in  hog-<'holera  and  in  swine  plague. 
Hog-cholera  is  complicated  by  a  pneumonia  in  perhaps  50  per  cent. 
of  cases.  What  was  formerly  known  as  swine  plague  is,  in  reality, 
hog-choleTa  with  a  complicating  pneumonia.  Lung  worms  also 
frequently  set  up  small  areas  of  pneumonia  in  the  lungs.  This 
form  of  pneumonia  is  more  common  in  Europe  than  in  the  United 
States. 

The  specific  cause  of  pneumonia  is  a  small  germ  which  is  known 
under  the  name  of  the  pneiimococcus.  It  is  a  small  lancet-shaped 
organism,  and  is  found  in  the  nose  and  throat  of  healthy  animals. 
It  is  unable  to  produce  disease  unles.s  the  resdstance  of  the  animal 
be  lowered  in  some  manner,  as  by  exposure  to  chilling  winds.     This 
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gives  the  germ  a  chance  to  secure  a  foothold,  and  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  is  the  result. 

Symptoms. — ^Pneumonia  may  be  preceded  for  a  few  day^  by  the 
symptoms  of  a  bronchitis  and  sore  throat.  This  is  especially  likdy 
to  be  the  case  in  bronchopneumonia.  In  the  true  lobar  pneumonia, 
however,  there  are  rarely  any  warning  symptoms,  and  the  disease 
starts  suddenly  and  violently.  The  onset  is  with  a  severe  chill  in 
most  cases.  The  temperature  rises  very  rapidly  after  this  chill 
and  the  animal  becomes  very  sick.  In  some  cases  death  follows 
within  a  few  hours,  and  the  animal  may  be  dead  before  the  owner 
€ven  notices  that  there  has  been  anything  wrong. 

In  the  cases  that  run  a  little  longer  course  there  is  loss  of  appe- 
tite, marked  dulness  following  the  initial  chill,  and  rise  in  tempera- 
ture. The  animal  stays  in  the  nest  and  lies  on  the  belly  or  on  the 
affected  side.  Breathing  is  rapid  and  shallow  and  apparently 
painful.  The  animal  has  an  anxious  expression,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  it  is  severely  ill.  Cough  becomes  an  early  symptom,  and 
is  of  a  dry,  harsh  character  at  first,  later  becoming  more  moist  and 
accompanied  by  a  discharge  from  the  nose.  This  nasal  discharge 
is  often  streaked  with  blood,  and  in  some  cases  there  may  be  consid- 
erable bleeding  from  the  nose.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  nose 
and  mouth  is  congested  and  dry  in  appearance. 

The  pulse  is  rapid  and  strong  early  in  the  disease.  Later  on  it 
becomes  very  weak,  and  just  before  death  it  may  be  impossible  to 
feel  the  pulse.  The  increase  in  rate  of  the  pulse  is  not  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  breathing,  and  in  severe  cases  the 
breathing  may  be  as  rapid  as  the  pulse. 

Pneumonia  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to  end  by  crisis  in  th(^ 
animals  which  recover.  At  this  time  all  the  symptoms  suddenly 
become  less  severe,  the  temperature  falls,  and  the  animal  makes  a 
decided  change  for  the  better  in  a  very  few  hours. 

During  the  course  of  a  pneumonia,  examination  of  the  chest, 
by  placing  the  ear  over  the  ribs,  is  of  considerable  value,  especially 
if  the  animal  is  not  too  fat.  In  very  fat  animals  the  chest  wall  is 
so  thick  that  it  is  impossible  to  hear  very  distinctly  any  sounds  from 
the  lungs. 

Where  it  is  possible  to  hear  the  sounds  from  within  the  chest 
early  in  pneumonia  a  peculiar  suppressed  breath  murmur  is  heard. 
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Later  this  is  replaced  by  a  harsh,  grating  sound,  and  after  the  lung 
has  become  solid  by  the  throwing  out  of  an  exudate  into  the  air 
spaces  a  very  loud  tubular  breathing  can  be  heard.  This  loud 
tubular  sound  is  very  much  different  from  any  other  sound  heard 
over  the  lung  in  disease,  and  is  highly  diagnostic  to  the  trained  ob- 
server. Later  in  the  disease,  after  the  crisis  has  occurred,  gurgling 
rftles  can  be  heard,  indicating  that  the  exudate  is  softening  up  and 
being  removed.  These  sounds  over  the  chest  are  of  great  import- 
ance in  watching  the  course  of  the  disease. 

Postmortem  Diagnosis. — In  hogs  that  die  of  pneumonia  the 
postmortem  findings  arc  quite  characteristic.  If  we  open  the  body 
of  the  dead  animal  the  important  changes  will  be  found  in  the  organs 
of  the  chest  cavity.  The  affected  lung  will  be  found  to  have  lost 
its  normal  elastic,  sponge-like  consistency,  and  instead  will  be  found 
to  be  solid,  very  much  resembling  liver.  On  account  of  this  re- 
semblance to  liver  tissue  the  lungs  are  said  to  be  hepatized.  The 
color  of  the  affected  lung  will  vary  somewhat  with  the  stage  of  the 
disease  process.  If  the  animal  dies  soon  after  the  chill  the  lung 
wiU  be  found  to  be  bright-red  in  color  and  enonnously  congested 
with  blood.  liater  on  in  the  disease  this  bright-red  color  changes 
to  a  chocolate  brown,  and  about  the  time  of  the  crisis  it  is 
changed  to  a  yellowish-gray  color,  due  to  the  invasion  of  the 
diseased  areas  by  white  blood-cells.  The  lung  is  much  heavier 
than  normal,  and  a  portion  of  it  is  cut  off  and  placed  in  water  will 
sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass.  Healthy  lung  tissue  will  float  in 
water. 

It  is  sometimes  a  question  as  to  whether  the  disease  present  is 
pneumonia  or  hog-cholera.  This  is  sometimes  very  hard  to  decide. 
As  has  already  been  stated,  pneumonia  is  a  very  frequent  complica- 
tion of  hog-cholera,  and  in  many  cases  the  postmortem  signs  are 
almost  entirely  those  of  pneumonia.  The  history  will  be  of  some 
importance.  If  cholera  is  in  the  vicinity,  suspicion  should  always 
be  aroused.  In  cholera  there  will  usually  be  some  other  signs  of 
the  disease,  either  turkey-egg  spotting  of  the  kidney,  ulcers  in  the 
bowel,  spots  on  the  skin,  hemorrhages  into  the  lymph-glands,  or 
mottling  of  the  surface  of  the  lungs  with  bright  red  spots.  How- 
ever, there  will  be  some  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  will  be  im- 
possible without  observing  the  further  course  of  the  disease.    In 
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any  case,  where  there  is  reasonable  possibility  of  hog-cholera,  inject 
the  serum  in  the  entire  herd. 

Treatment. — Prevention  of  pneumonia  consists  in  avoiding 
those  things  which  have  been  given  as  causes  for  the  disease. 
Again  we  have  the  importance  of  avoiding  draf ty,  unhygienic  quar- 
ters. Especially  must  care  be  exercised  in  the  case  of  new  animals 
brought  upon  the  place  during  the  fall  and  winter  months.  These 
are  the  animals  that  are  particularly  liable  to  contract  pneumonia 
unless  they  be  placed  in  comfortable  quarters.  As  has  already  been 
frequently  mentioned,  s\vine  must  not  be  allowed  to  burrow  under 
manure  piles  and  straw-stacks  during  the  winter  months  and  be 
expected  to  keep  well. 

In  the  handling  of  a  case  of  pneumonia  proper  care  of  the 
animal  is  of  even  more  importance  than  medicine.  The  sick  hog 
should  be  removed  to  a  clean,  warm  box-stall,  if  available,  and  given 
plenty  of  bedding  in  which  to  make  himself  comfortable.  In 
order  to  further  ensure  warmth  and  comfort  a  blanket  may  be  put 
over  the  sick  animal.  Plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight  should  be 
admitted  to  the  stall,  as  air  and  sunshine  arc  very  important  aids  in 
the  treatment. 

The  food  should  be  of  the  soft,  sloppy  variety.  Bran  mashes 
and  other  soft,  easily  dipostod  foods  should  be  offered  and  should 
be  warm  when  given.  No  dr>'  food  should  l)e  given  for  at  least  two 
weeks  after  complete  recovery.  To  clean  out  the  bowels  and  restore 
normal  digestion  a  dose  of  calomel  and  oil  should  be  given,  and  the 
oil  should  be  repeated  every  other  day  for  three  or  four  doses. 
Plenty  of  water  from  which  the  chill  has  l)een  removed  should  be 
given.  Potassium  nitrate  may  l)e  added  with  advantage,  as  it  will 
stimulate  the  kidneys,  increase  the  flow  of  urine,  and  reduce  the 
fever. 

In  pneumonia  the  most  frequent  cause  of  death  is  heart  failure, 
and  this  is  the  complication  that  must  be  most  guarded  against  in 
the  treatment.  For  this  purpose  digitalis  should  be  administered 
in  doses  of  about  15  drops  of  the  tincture  every  three  hours.  Strych- 
nin and  whisky  also  serve  a  good  purpose  in  supporting  the  heart. 
Strychnin  may  be  given  in  large  hogs  in  doses  of  i  to  i  gr.  in  a  table- 
spoonful  of  whisky  every  three  or  four  hours. 
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INFECTIOUS  PNEUMONIA 

A  few  years  ago,  during  an  outbreak  of  disease  among  swine 
in  northwestern  Missouri  and  southwestern  Iowa,  Dr.  Kinsley  and 
other  veterinarians  reported  what  they  believed  to  be  a  contagious 
furm  of  pneumonia.  This  disease  did  not  seem  to  have  the  charac- 
teristics of  either  pneumonia  or  hog-cholera,  and  seemed  to  them 
to  bt-  a  new  disease. 

Investigations  made  by  veterinarians  connected  with  the 
tJnited  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Station  at  Ames,  Iowa, 
demonstrated  that  the  disease  in  question  was  really  hog-cholera. 
Blood  from  the  diseased  animals,  taken  to  the  station  at  Ames  and 
injected  into  healthy  pigs,  produced  typical  symptoms  and  post- 
mortem findings  of  hog-cholera. 

From  these  findings  we  must  conclude  that  a  contagious  pneu- 
monia docs  not  exist  as  a  separate  and  distinct  disease.  This  case 
does  illustrate,  however,  the  frequency  with  which  even  experts 
may  be  deceived  as  to  diagn<isis  Ijetween  pneumonia  and  hog- 
ebolera. 

PLEURISY 

Definitioa. — The  pleura  is  the  bright,  shiny  serous  membrane 
which  lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  chest  and  is  reBected  over  the 
lungs.  Inflammation  of  this  membrane  is  known  as  pleurisy.  It 
18  commonly  seen  in  combination  with  pneumonia,  and  the  combi- 
nation of  the  two  diseases  is  sometimes  referred  to  under  the  name 
of  pleuropneumonia. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  pleurisy  do  not  markedly  differ  from 
those  of  pneumonia.  Poorly  ventilated,  drafty  pens  are  especially 
liable  to  pro<luce  inflammation  of  the  pleura.  Exposure  to  cold  wet 
weather  is  another  verj-  fruitful  cause.  Injuries  lo  the  chest  wall 
are  perhaps  the  most  common  cause  in  the  hog.  A  kick  from  a 
horse  or  steer,  or  l>'ing  trani|)ed  on  by  one  of  the  larger  animals,  is 
eepecially  liable  to  prmluce  a  pleurisy. 

Pleurisy  is  commonly  met  with  as  a  complication  of  such  dis- 
as  hog-cholera  and  tuberculosis.     The  disease  may  be  of 
nther  an  acute  or  chronic  type.     More  commonly  it  is  of  the  acute 
type. 

The  disease  usually  starts  in  with  a  chill  or  a  nmn- 
ber  of  repeated  light  chills.     The  temperature  rises  somewhat,  but 
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not  as  hig^  as  in  pneumcmia.  Tlie  animal  beoooaeE  dull  Icms 
appetite,  and  all  demre  to  move  about.  When  foroed  to  xiae  from 
the  nest  s^d  move  around,  the  sick  bog  moves  veiy  slovhr  and 
stiffly,  and  is  likely  to  sbow  marked  lameness  in  the  front  feel. 

Breathing  in  this  case  is  very  peculiar.  There  is  pcacstkalhr  no 
movement  of  the  ribs  s^d  muscles  of  the  chest,  and  the  farealimig 
is  done  entirely  with  the  muscles  of  the  flank.  The  brealfamg  is  of 
a  short,  jerky  character  and  quite  rapid.  If  s^y  effort  is  made  to 
examine  the  animal  we  find  marked  signs  of  pain  in  tbe  side.  As 
effort  to  press  over  the  ribs  of  the  affected  side  will  cause  the  animal 
to  flinch  and  grunt  or  even  squeal  with  pain.  This  is  espedaBv 
noticeable  early  in  the  disease. 

A  little  later  in  the  course  of  the  disease  a  fluid  is  poured  out 
into  the  cavity  of  the  chest  between  the  layers  of  the  (^eura,  and 
then  the  pain  becomes  less  marked  and  the  muscles  of  the  chest 
are  again  used  in  breathing.  The  pressure  of  the  fluid  upcm  the 
lungs  makes  breathing  very  difficult,  however,  and  the  animal 
produces  a  grunting  sound  at  each  breath.  As  the  disease  clears 
up  the  pain  again  returns,  the  ribs  are  again  held  ri^d,  and  the 
jerky  abdominal  breathing  is  seen. 

During  the  early  stages  of  pleurisy,  if  the  ear  be  placed  over  the 
ribs,  a  ver>'  peculiar  and  characteristic  noise  Ls  often  heard.  This  isa 
grating  or  rubbing  sound,  produced  by  the  grating  of  the  inflamed 
surfaces  of  the  pleura  upon  each  other.  It  sounds  very  much  like 
rubbing  two  pieces  of  sand-paper  together,  and  is  a  ver\'  important 
point  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  condition.  WTien  the  fluid  is  poured 
into  the  pleural  sac  this  grating  sound  disappears,  and  we  have  it 
replaced  by  an  absolute  abs(*nce  of  sound.  There  may  be  some 
bulging  of  the  spaces  between  the  ribs  at  this  time.  Later  in  the 
condition,  when  the  fluid  is  absorbed,  the  grating  sound  may  return. 

In  the  chronic  form  of  pleurisy  the  animal  becomes  run  down, 
loses  flesh  and  strength,  and  often  will  be  found  to  remain  lying  in 
the  litter  and  refuses  to  get  up  and  move  about.  If  forced  to  get 
up  and  walk  the  animal  is  found  to  be  very  weak.  In  some  cases 
the  disease  spreads  to  the  heart  or  lungs  and  results  in  death. 

Anatomic  Changes. — The  changes  which  occur  in  appearance 
of  the  pleura  in  the  course  of  this  disease  are  very  interesting,  and 
give  us  a  clear  understanding  of  the  variation  which  takes  place  in 
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the  s3rmptoms.  Early  in  the  disease  the  membrane  is  inflamed  and 
congested.  At  this  time  it  is  bright  red  in  appearance  and  rough 
on  its  surface.  The  rubbing  together  of  the  two  layers  of  this 
roughened  organ  is  what  produces  the  grating  sound  above  referred 
to.  A  little  later  on  fluid  passes  out  from  these  engorged  blood- 
vessels and  separates  the  two  inflamed  pleural  surfaces.  This  is 
what  causes  the  disappearance  of  the  friction  sound  and  the 
increased  difiiculty  in  breathing.  Later  on,  this  fluid  is  again 
absorbed  and  the  inflamed  surfaces  again  come  in  contact.  This  is 
the  time  when  the  friction  souiid  is  again  heard. 

In  some  of  the  chronic  cases  fibrous  bands  form  between  the  two 
layers  of  the  pleura  and  cause  permanent  interference  with  breath- 
ing. 

Course. — The  course  of  the  acute  form  of  pleurisy  is  one  to  two 
weeks.  In  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease  the  course  may  be  quite 
long-drawn-out  and  last  several  weeks  or  months. 

Prognosis. — The  outlook  in  pleurisy  is  not  very  good.  A  large 
number  of  cases  die.  However,  I  am  convinced,  by  the  frequency 
with  which  healed  pleurisy  is  met  with  on  postmortem  in  the  large 
packing  houses,  that  many  cases  of  this  disease  pass  unnoticed  by 
the  owner  and  recover.  With  proper  treatment  the  prognosis  in 
this  disease  should  he  fairly  good. 

Treatment. — As  in  pneumonia  and  other  diseases  of  the  respira- 
tory tract,  the  preventive  treatment  in  this  disease  consists  largely 
in  the  providing  of  proper  quarters  for  the  herd  during  winter 
weather  and  protecting  them  from  drafts  and  exposure.  The 
importance  of  preventing  overcrowding  and  overheating  has  al- 
ready been  emphasized  many  times,  and  is  equally  important  in 
connection  with  pneumonia  as  in  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
tract. 

In  the  case  of  the  sick  animal  it  is  important  that  it  be  placed 
in  comfortable  surroundings  and  protected  from  drafts  and  ex- 
posure. A  good,  clean,  warm  box-stall  makes  about  the  best  ob- 
tainable quarters.  Plenty  of  bedding  should  be  provided,  and  the 
animal  can  be  further  protected  by  a  blanket,  as  in  the  case  of 
pneumonia.  Hot  applications  of  various  sorts  may  be  made  to  the 
chest  wall  to  promote  comfort. 

In  the  way  of  internal  medication  it  is  well  to  start  with  a  purge 
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of  the  calomel  and  castor  oil.  This  may  be  accompanied  or  fol- 
lowed by  the  administration  of  small  doses  of  aconite  and  bryonia. 
About  5  drops  of  tincture  of  aconite  and  2  drops  of  specific  medicine 
bryonia  (Lloyd  Bros,  preparation)  should  be  administered  every 
two  hours.  For  the  relief  of  pain  and  the  control  of  the  inflamma- 
tion no  agents  are  more  effective  than  these  two. 

To  the  water  provided  for  drinking  purposes  it  is  well  to  add  a 
small  amount  of  nitrate  of  potash,  to  stimulate  the  action  of  the 
kidneys.  By  increasing  the  action  of  bowels  and  kidnejrs  the 
absorption  of  the  fluid  in  the  pleural  sacs  is  hastened. 

After  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided,  it  is  advisable  to  keep 
the  animal  for  several  weeks  in  warm  quarters  and  fed  on  soft 
food,  to  which  a  tonic  condition  powder,  similar  to  those  already 
mentioned,  has  been  added. 


Blood  may  appear  in  the  urine  us  a  result  of  severe  inflamma- 
tion affecting  any  portion  of  the  urinarj'  tract.  In  severe  inflam- 
mation of  the  kidney  itflelf,  as  in  the  acute  nephritis  of  bog-ebolera, 
there  may  be  the  appearance  of  a  blood-etained  urine.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  bladder  is  also  accuiupanied  in  many  eases  by  the 
appearance  of  blood  in  the  urine. 

Blood  may  appear  in  the  urine  for  several  days  after  a  severe 
injury  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  as  after  beii^  trampled  by  one 
of  the  larger  animals  or  t)eing  run  over  with  a  wagon.  Parasitic 
diseases  of  the  kidney  may  also  cause  the  appearance  of  blood  in 
the  urine,  Kidney  and  bladder  stone  produce  severe  irritation  of 
the  kidney  and  bladder  and  may  result  in  a  blood-stained  urine. 

Symptoms. — ^The  important  symptom  of  blood  in  the  urine  ia 
the  more  or  less  red  color  of  the  urine.  Clot^  of  coagulated  blood 
may  be  found,  and  when  the  urine  is  collected  in  a  gla^  and  allowed 
to  stand  there  is  a  collection  of  a  reddish-colored  sediment  at  the 
botton  of  the  ghiss.  Accompanying  the  presence  of  the  blood- 
colored  urine  there  is  noted  the  symptoms  of  the  underlying  disease. 

Treatment.^The  treatment  of  blood  in  the  urine  is  entirely 
that  of  the  condition  which  caused  the  appearance  of  the  blood. 
Ho  particular  remedy  b  indicated  for  the  hematuria,  ^lien  the 
underlying  disease  ia  removed  the  bloody  urine  disappears. 


ACUTE  NEPHRITIS  (INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  KIDNEYSl 
Acute  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  is  nut  uncommon  in  the 

hog  as  well  as  the  other  domestic  animals.    In  the  hog  the  symptoms 

are  usually  somewhat  masked,  and,  for  this  reason,  the  condition 

probably  escapes  notice  very  frequently. 

Causes. — The  most  conmioa  cause  for  acute  nephritis  in 

hog  ia  probably  injury  to  the  back.    Fat  bogs  are  especially 
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to  be  trampled  upon  in  feed  lots  or  may  be  accidentally  cau^t 
under  a  wagon.  Where  the  herd  is  allowed  to  pile  up  in  over- 
crowded sleeping  pens  the  back  often  becomes  injured,  and  an 
acute  inflammation  of  the  kidney  is  the  result. 

Exposure  to  cold,  damp  weather,  especially  if  the  animals  are 
overheated,  is  often  followed  by  a  nephritis.  Dipping  animak 
while  overheated  or  in  cold  weather  may  result  in  the  production 
of  this  disease.  Another  cause  for  the  disease  is  the  ingestion  of 
irritating  chemical  substances.  This  may  occur  as  a  result  of  vari- 
ous chemical  compounds  contained  in  kitchen  slop,  or  as  a  result 
of  drinking  solutions  of  carbolic  acid  or  bichlorid  of  mercurj-  thrown 
upon  the  ground. 

Primary  cases  of  acute  nephritis  arc  not  nearly  so  frequent  in 
the  hog  as  the  secondary  inflammation,  seen  as  a  complication  of 
acute  infectious  diseases.  Practically  every  case  of  hog-chokra 
is  complicated  by  an  a(*ute  inflammation  of  the  kidneys.  So  often 
is  this  the  case  that  we  have  already  seen  how  the  hemorrhagic 
spotting  of  the  kidneys  is  one  of  the  most  positive  postmortem  signs 
of  cholera.  Acute  nephritis  is  also  sc»en  with  great  frequency  in 
other  acute  diseases,  su(^h  as  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  and  severe  in- 
flammation of  the  Ik)W(»1s. 

Symptoms. — In  the  easels  that  are  due  to  hog-cholera  and  the 
other  acute  infectious  disojusc^s  there  are  no  distinct  symptoms  of 
the  kidney  inflammation,  and  this  part  of  the  trouble  is  usually 
entirely  masked  by  the  symptoms  of  the  primary  disease. 

In  a  primary  nephritis,  coming  on  as  the  result  of  an  injurj'  or 
exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  the  symptoms  at  first  are  not  ver>'  severe. 
The  animal  becomes  somewhat  dull,  los(^s  apix»tite  and  desire  to 
move  about,  and  will  lie  in  the  nest  most  of  the  time.  When  forced 
to  move  al)()ut  the  gait  is  slow  and  of  a  pecuHar  straddling  nature. 
The  evidences  of  pain  in  the  back  may  be  very  noticeable,  and  the 
animal  may  be  unable  to  Ixjar  weight  on  the  hind  Umbs.  The  dck 
hog  will  usually  stand  with  the  hind  f(K?t  well  up  under  the  body, 
the  back  arched,  and  the  flanks  drawn  up. 

The  amount  of  urine  passed  is  quite  small,  and  is  passed  at 
frequent  intervals.  The  color  of  the  urine  is  much  darker  than 
normal,  and  in  severe  cases  Ls  of  a  smoky  or  even  blood-red  color. 
The  more  severe  the  inflammation,  the  more  marked  are  the  changes 
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in  tbe  urine.     In  some  very  severe  cases  the  urinary  flow  is  entirety 
stopped. 

The  temperature  i^-  usually  increased,  and  in  well-marked 
cases  there  may  be  a  fever  temperature  of  105°  F.  The  respira- 
tions are  usually  quickened,  and  are  largely  thoracic  in  character, 
the  abdominal  muscles  beii^  moved  as  little  as  possible.  If  an 
attempt  is  made  to  examine  the  animal  it  will  be  found  that  there 
is  exceedingly  weil-marked  tenderness  over  the  r^on  of  the  loins. 


*.;  fi^ 


Fig.  86. — Acute  pareDchymatoua  nephritis  (cHUirhal):  a,  Tubule  denuded 
<A  ■  large  part  of  its  epithelium;  b,  cells  in  a  conditioD  of  degeneration;  c, 
nuua  of  desquamated  cells  in  a  tubule  (McFarland). 

Dropsy  sometimes  occurs,  but  less  often  in  the  hog  than  in  the 
horse.  In  proloi^ed  cases  there  is  often  an  accumulation  in  the 
body  of  poisonous  substances  that  should  pass  out  through  the 
kidney,  and,  as  a  result  of  irritation  by  these  toxic  materials  on  the 
nervous  system,  convulsions  often  occur. 

Postmortem  Findings. — In  an  animal  that  has  died  of  acute 
inflammation  of  the  kidney  the  postmortem  leMons  are  quite 
characteristic.  As  a  rule,  the  kidneys  are  enlarged  in  sise,  are  of  a 
reddish  color,  and  may  show  small  pin-point,  bright  red  spots  on 
their  surface.    This  is  especially  true  in  those  cases  that  are  due  to 
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hog-cholera.  The  kidney  is  softer  than  normal  and  engorged  with 
blood.  When  cut  into,  the  organ  drips  blood,  and  many  small  red 
points  can  be  seen  on  the  surface.  When  cut  into,  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney  is  frequently  found  to  be  filled  with  a  thick,  highly  colored 
urine,  and  there  may  be  considerable  fluid  under  the  capsule. 

Treatment. — The  prevention  of  this  disease  consists  principally 
in  care  to  avoid  overcrowding  and  exposure  to  cold  air  and  drafta. 
Every  possible  care  should  be  used  to  limit  the  danger  of  mjuiy  in 
the  feed  lots.  Running  of  animals  by  boys  or  dogs  should  also  be 
stopped. 

In  the  active  medicinal  treatment  of  this  disease  a  warm, 
comfortable  stall  should  be  provided  for  the  sick  animal  and  evay 
effort  made  to  keep  it  wann  and  comfortable.  Hot  poultices 
of  flaxseed  or  other  suitable  agents  can  be  applied  over  the  region 
of  the  loins  with  benefit.  The  diet  is  the  next  most  important 
point  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  The  best  plan  is  to  shut  off  all 
forms  of  solid  food  and  place  the  animal  on  milk  alone,  or  milk  with 
the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  some  soft,  warm,  sloppy  food. 
Plenty  of  water  should  also  be  supplied  the  sick  animal,  and  to  this 
small  amounts  of  potassium  acetate  or  potassium  nitrate  should  be 
added  for  their  mild  stimulating  action  upon  the  kidney.  Lin- 
seed tea  is  also  a  soothing  and  stimulating  agent  for  this  purpose. 

To  aid  elimination  of  poisonous  substances  as  much  as  possible 
through  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  thus  relieve  the  kidney  of  a 
large  amount  of  work,  cathartics  should  be  given,  the  best  agents 
for  this  purpose  being  calomel,  castor  oil,  and  Epsom  salt.  Unfor- 
tunately in  the  hog  we  are  unable  to  accomplish  anything  in  the 
way  of  promoting  elimination  through  the  skin,  as  the  hog  is  a  very 
difficult  animal  to  sweat. 

In  some  cases  the  heart  will  be  found  to  be  very  weak,  and  in 
those  cases  whisky,  digitaUs,  and  str>Thnin  should  be  given  as 
reconnnended  in  the  treatment  of  pneumonia.  During  convales- 
cence from  the  disease  it  is  well  to  keep  the  animals  on  sloppy  food, 
keep  them  in  warm,  comfortable  quarters,  and  administ^  some  of 
the  hog-cholera  tonic  mixture  or  similar  tonic  condition  powder 
until  they  have  fully  regained  strength. 

Acute  nephritis,  occurring  as  a  result  of  injury  to  the  back,  need 
not  necessarily  be  fatal,  and  should  respond  to  treatment;  however, 
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Kin  these  cases  if  the  animal  is  aeen  immediately  after  the  injury,  and 
I  it  appears  to  be  aevere,  the  liest  method  of  liandiing  the  case  is 
I  immediate  slaughter  for  food  purposes  before  any  germ  infection 
I  or  inflammation  sets  in.  This  will  be  found  to  be  the  more  profits 
I  able  practice  in  the  majority  of  cases,  except  in  pure-bred  animals, 
I  vhere  the  value  for  breeding  purposes  must  be  considered. 


CHRONIC  NEPHRITIS 

The  chronic  form  of  inflammation  of  the  kidney,  which  U  quit^ 
common  in  man  and  in  the  horse,  b  ver>'  rare  in  the  hog.  Thb  is 
probably  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  hog  lives  only  a  few  years, 
and  does  not  have  a  chance  for  the  slow  development  of  a  disease. 
Buch  as  chronic  nephritic. 

This  form  of  disease  may,  however,  follow  after  an  incompletely 
recovered  attack  of  the  acute  form.  The  symptoms  are  principally 
the  passage  of  a  large  amount  of  pale-colored  urine,  together  with 
considerable  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  loss  of  weight,  and  a  general 
unthrifty  appearance.  The  sick  animal  becomes  stupid,  sluggish, 
and  loses  strength  and  ambition.  The  heart  usually  becomes 
weak,  and  tlie  accumulation  of  poisonous  substances  in  the  body 
MS  a  result  of  faulty  elimination  from  the  kidney  often  produces  con- 
vulsions and,  finally,  death. 

Treatment  fur  chronic  nephritis  is  of  no  avail,  and  the  animal 
gradually  loses  weight  and  strength  until  death  carries  it  away. 
If  the  l«xly  of  the  animal  be  opened  after  death  the  kidneys  will 
uaiully  lie  found  to  be  considerably  shrunken  in  size,  quite  firm 
to  the  touch,  and,  if  cut  into,  there  will  be  seen  a  large  amount  of 
tough  fibrous  connective  tissue  replacing  the  normal  tissue  of  the 
■kidney. 

RENAL  DROPSY  (HYDROT4EPHROSIS.  CYSTIC  KIDNEY) 
Cystic  disease  of  the  kidney  is  a  condition  which  is  verj'  com- 
monly met  with  in  hops  during  meat  inspection.     Lucks  reports 
finding  the  condition  in  43  (0.67  per  cent.)  out  of  6425  hogs  exam- 
ined.    Id  female  pi^  it  was  found  almost  three  times  as  frequently 
•s  in  males.     In  29  cases  the  condition  was  only  on  one  side  (ten 
on  the  left  side,  nineteen  times  on  the  right  side).     In  14 
both  kidneys  were  affected. 
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Cause. — The  active  vauae  of  cystic  kidney  is  some  obstrurtioci 
to  tlie  flow  tif  urine.  The  block  may  be  on  one  side  or  on  holh. 
The  kidney  continues  to  secrete  iirinc,  and  the  fluid,  if  unable  Li 
pass  down  as  it  should  to  the  bladder,  will  dam  back  Into  the  kid- 
ney, dilate  the  urinary  passages,  and  destroy  the  normal  li»UMo( 


Fig.  87. — ConK<'iii^>l  ..-.-r.-  ,>!  ilic  iKidney:  a.  Ratal  Mtuty;  b,  rawl  m, 
c,  ureter;  rf,  pelvis  of  ihe  kiilney;  r,  cyata  filled  with  dmr  Aiwl  (lleKw 
Und). 

the  kidney.     The  organ  then  becomes  simply  a  dilated  mc  raotaiD- 
ing  the  dammed-back  urine. 

Careful  investigations  in  hogs  have  proved  that  tbr  moat 
frequent  cause  of  the  condition  is  the  fact  that  tbe  ureten  or  tobti 
leading  from  the  kidney  to  the  bladder  are  plared  very  low  down 
at  their  point  of  entrance  into  the  bladder.     As  a  result,  iriMO  tk 
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bladder  becomes  partially  filled  with  urine  it  presses  down  upon  the 
opeoings  of  these  tubes  and  chokes  them  off.  In  this  way  the  flow 
of  urine  from  the  kidney  to  the  bladder  is  checked  and  the  dammed- 
bark  urine  dilates  and  atrophies  the  kidney. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  this  condition  in  the  living  ani- 
mal are  usually  unnoticeable.  One  kidney  may  be  very  extensively 
affected  without  producing  any  symptoms  whatever.  The  oppo- 
site organ  simply  enlarges  and  compensates  for  the  function  of  the 
destroyed  kidney.  If  both  kidneys  are  affected  there  will  be  noted 
a  marked  decrease  in  the  amount  of  urine  passed,  and,  as  a  result 
of  the  failure  to  eliminate  the  poisonous  material  that  should  pass 
out  with  the  urine,  convulsions  and  other  toxic  symptoms  may  be 
developed. 

Occasionally  the  diseased  kidney  becomes  so  large  as  to  cause 
a  noticeable  swelling  of  the  belly,  and  if  an  exploratory  puncture  is 
made  into  this  tumor-hke  mass  a  urinous  fluid  is  obtained.  In 
hops  the  condition  is  usually  first  noted  on  postmortem  inspection. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  treatment  that  can  be  of  any  benefit 
in  thl-i  condition  in  the  hog.  As  a  rule,  no  disturbance  is  noticed 
^'during  the  life  of  the  animal. 

RETENTION  OF  URINE 
By  retention  of  urine  is  meant  a  condition  in  which  it  b  ira- 
sible  for  the  animal  to  pass  the  urine.     This  may  be  due  to  a 
number  of  causes. 

Causes. — The  cause  for  retention  of  urine  may  be  a  paralysis 
of  the  muscle  of  the  bladder,  making  it  impossible  for  that  organ 
to  contract  and  force  out  the  urine.  Anotlier  not  infrequent 
cause  is  a  spasm  of  the  muscle  which  guards  the  opening  of  the 
bladder.  This  is  known  as  spasm  of  the  sphincter  muscle  of  the 
bladder.  Another  cause  is  the  presence  of  stones  or  other  obstruc- 
tions in  the  ureters  or  tubes  leading  from  the  kidney  to  the  bladder. 
In  like  manner,  there  may  be  ol>struction  to  the  escape  of  urine  from 
the  bladder,  as  by  lodgment  of  a  calculus  or  stone  in  the  urethra. 
Swellings  of  the  sheath  may  also  so  close  the  opening  of  the  penis 
as  to  make  the  escape  of  urine  impossible.  Abscesses  or  tumors  in 
the  region  of  the  sheath  may  also  cause  retention  of  urine.  Reten- 
tion of  urine  not  infrequently  is  not«d  following  farrowing.     In- 
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juries  of  the  back  are  often  followed  by  a  retention  of  urine,  espe- 
cially if  these  injuries  be  well  back  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  hips. 

Symptoms. — ^The  one  important  symptom  is  the  inability  of  the 
animal  to  pass  the  urine.  The  bladder  becomes  distended  and  the 
animal  very  restless.  Frequent  efforts  are  made  to  urinate,  but,  in 
spite  of  forcible  straining  efforts,  only  very  small  amounts  of  fluid 
arc  passed.  This  usually  comes  in  the  form  of  a  thin  stream  and  is 
in  very  small  amount.  In  some  of  the  more  severe  cases  no  urine 
whatever  is  passed. 

After  a  few  hours  stretching  of  the  bladder  becomes  so  severe 
that  the  sphincter  muscle  is  paralyzed,  and  then  the  urine  dribbles 
away  in  a  fine  stream.  If  the  animal  is  examined,  the  swollen  out- 
line of  the  bladder  can  be  made  out,  and  pressure  upon  it  causes  tiic 
urine  to  flow  out  in  a  stream.  If  the  catheter  be  introduced  into 
the  bladder  a  large  amount  of  urine  can  be  drawn  off. 

General  symptoms  are  usually  seen  in  retention  of  urine.  The 
animal  loses  appetite,  becomes  restless,  and  remains  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  herd.  The  animal  will  lie  down  for  a  while,  and  th^gel 
up  to  make  straining  efforts  to  pass  urine.  If  not  relieved,  the 
bladder  may  stretch  to  the  point  where  it  will  rupture  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity,  and  the  sick  hog  then  develops  symptoms  of  perito- 
nitis and  (lies. 

Treatment. — In  order  to  relievo  the  urgent  sjTnptoms  the  blad- 
der must  he  emptied.  This  may  \yQ  done  by  pressure  over  the  dis- 
tended organ,  carefully  made,  or  may  lx»  accomplished  by  passage 
of  a  small  ruhlx^r  catheter  into  the  bladder.  This  is  verv  eas>'  in 
the  sow,  more  difficult  in  the  harrow.  In  cases  that  are  accom- 
panied by  considerahle  restlessn(»ss  small  doses  of  tincture  of 
opium  may  l)e  given.  Injections  of  hot  water  into  the  rectum  are 
often  sufficient  to  relieve  the*  spasm  of  the  bladder  and  enable  the 
animal  to  pass  the  urine  of  its  own  accord.  Where  tumors  or 
abscesses  of  the  sheath  are  pressing  upon  the  urethra  and  causing 
obstruction  the  only  pennanent  relief  obtainable  is  by  surgical 
removal  of  these  tumors  and  abscesses.  This  should  be  done  at 
once. 

In  cases  due  to  muscular  spasm  the  animal  should  be  placed 
in  a  wann,  comfortable  stall  for  a  few  days,  and  fed  on  a  warm, 
sloppy  diet  until  the  bladder  function  returns  to  normal. 
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INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BLADDER  (CYSTITIS) 

InflamiiiiLtion  of  the  uriiiarj'  blailder,  or  cj-stitis,  is  a  rather  un- 
common disease  in  the  hog,  as  compared  with  the  other  domestic 
animals. 

Causes. — Cystitb  may  frequently  result  from  retention  of  urine, 
the  condition  just  described.  When  tlie  urine  remains  in  tlie  blad- 
der beyond  a  normal  length  of  time  it  has  a  tendency  to  decompose 
and  form  irritating  ammonia  substances,  which  set  up  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  organ.  In  like  manner,  the  pres- 
ence of  stones  in  the  bladder  produce  an  irritation  which  is  very 
favorable  to  the  development  of  an  infection  of  the  bladder  wall. 

InSammation  of  the  bladder  may  result  as  a  secondary  condi- 
tion in  the  various  acute  infectious  diseases.  In  nearly  every  case 
of  severe  acut*  hog-cholera  some  inflammation  of  the  bladder  is 
noticeable.  In  like  manner,  inflammation  affecting  the  uterus  or 
the  large  intestine  may  spread  to  and  involve  the  bladder.  Expo- 
sure to  cold  and  wet  act  as  predistK)sing  causes,  in  that  they  lower 
the  resist&nce  of  the  animal  and  make  conditions  more  favorable 
for  the  development  of  infection. 

Ovenloses  of  some  of  the  irritating  drugs,  especially  turpentine, 
may  be  followed  by  an  inflammation  of  the  bladder. 

Symptoms. — The  most  prominent  symptom  in  inflammation  of 
the  bladder  is  the  frequent  and  painful  attempts  to  urinate.  The 
imal  almost  constantly  tries  to  pass  urine,  and  each  attempt  is 
accompanied  by  a  great  amount  of  pain.  Practically  no  urine  or, 
At  most,  a  very  small  amount  is  passed.  What  little  urine  is 
passed  is  of  a  very  dirty,  ctou<ly  appearance  and  has  a  strong  odor. 

In  boars  the  reflex  irritation  causes  an  erection  of  the  penis  and 
the  testicles  may  be  drawn  up.  Colicky  pain  is  also  a  quite  pro- 
nounced symptom.  The  animal  loses  appetite,  and  in  severe  in- 
immation  of  the  bladder  shows  a  considerable  amount  of  fever. 
The  bowels  are  con.stipat^,  appetite  is  lost,  and  the  animal  walks 
with  a  stiff,  straddling  gait.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  examine  the 
■ek  pig  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  most  severe  pain  and  tender- 

I  over  the  region  of  the  bladder.  This  organ,  however,  is  empty 
instead  of  being  distended,  as  in  the  case  of  retention  of  the  urine. 

Treatment. — Cystitis  is  rarely  a  serious  condition  in  the  hog, 
And  rest  in  warm,  comfortable  quarters,  together  with  proper  rcgu- 
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latum  of  diet,  is  often  all  that  is  necessary  to  fvoduce  oomfdete 
recovery  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  The  animal  should  be  confined  to  a 
warm,  well-bedded  box-staU,  and  placed  on  a  sloppy  diet,  with 
plenty  of  water.  For  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  irritability  of  the 
bladder  small  doses  of  tincture  of  opium  may  be  given  or,  better 
still,  specific  medicine  salix  nigra.  This  is  the  most  effective  agent 
in  the  entire  Materia  Medica  for  relief  of  irritation  of  the  bladder 
and  urinary  apparatus.  The  best  preparation  is  the  specific  med- 
icine put  up  by  Lloyd  Bros.,  of  Cincinnati.  Given  in  doses  of  \ 
teaspoonful  every  three  hours,  it  will  quickl\'  relieve  the  straining 
attempts  at  urination  and  the  burning  sensations  which  accompany 
them. 

Some  of  the  urinary  antiseptics  are  also  valuable,  the  most  effi- 
cient perhaps  being  salol.  This  should  be  given  in  doses  of  about 
10  to  15  gr.  Much  benefit  can  be  obtained  by  thoroughly  emptying 
the  bowels  with  a  dose  of  calomel  and  castor  oil  and  Epsom  salt. 

The  animals  should  have  plenty  of  water,  and  should  be  kept  on 
the  sloppy  diet  for  at  least  a  week  after  the  acute  sjTnptoms  have 
disappeared.  A  tonic  condition  powder  can  also  be  given  with 
benefit  after  the  severe  attack  is  over,  to  hasten  complete  recovery. 
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ACUTE  INFLAB««ATION  OF  THE  HEART 

In  the  hog  the  most  common  causes  of  acute  diseases  of  the 
heart  are  the  infectious  diseases,  especially  pneumonia  and  hog- 
cholera.  Hog-cholera  is  especially  liable  to  be  complicated  by 
disease  of  the  heart.  These  diseases  of  the  heart  may  take  the 
form  of  an  inflammation  of  the  outer  covering  of  the  organ  (peri- 
carditis) ;  an  inflammation  of  the  inner  lining  of  the  heart  (endo- 
carditis); or  there  may  be  an  inflanmiation  of  the  muscular  sub- 
stance of  the  heart  itself  (myocarditis). 

Symptoms. — In  the  hog  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  diagnosis  of 
heart  disease  can  be  made.  The  diseases  of  the  heart  do  not  often 
occur  as  primary  diseases,  and  when  they  occur  in  connection 
with  such  diseases  as  hog-cholera,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  or  rheu- 
matism the  symptoms  of  the  principal  disease  are  so  prominent 
as  to  entirely  overshadow  the  symptoms  due  to  the  disease  of  the 
heart  itself. 

Among  the  more  important  indications  of  involvement  of  the 
heart  are  rapid,  feeble  pulse,  with  irregularity  of  the  beat.  With 
a  severe  myocarditis  the  pulse  often  becomes  so  weak  and  irregular 
as  to  be  imperceptible  to  the  examining  finger.  With  a  pericarditis 
the  pulse  becomes  very  irregular.  In  this  disease,  if  the  ear  be 
placed  at  the  chest  wall  early  in  the  condition,  a  peculiar  grating 
sound,  very  similar  to  that  heard  in  pleurisy,  may  be  detected,  but 
in  this  case  it  differs  from  that  seen  in  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  in 
that  it  occurs  at  each  beat  of  the  heart  instead  of  with  each  in- 
spiration. 

In  the  acute  infectious  diseases  when  the  heart  is  involved  there 
is  also  a  marked  rise  in  temperature,  the  rise  being  much  higher 
than  in  those  cases  where  there  is  no  heart  complications.  Heart 
disease  is  always  associated  with  a  certain  amount  of  pain,  and 
this  makes  the  animal  restless. 
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In  chronic  heart  disease  there  is  some  difficulty  in  breathing, 
and  the  animal  frequently  develops  a  chronic  cuugli.  In  ilijs 
form  of  heart  disease  dropsy  may  also  occur  as  a  proiiiiiuni 
symptom. 

Treatment. — Rest  is  the  all-important  factor  in  the  treatmentof 
diseases  of  the  heart.  The  animal  should  be  placed  in  u  warm  pen, 
wt^ll  tjodded,  and  kept  quiet.  The  pen  should  be  kept  snm™hai 
darkened  in  order  to  oncouraRe  rest.     Food  should  be  of  a  «j[i 


Fig.  S8. — Fibrinous  poricartlitia;  peripordium  turned  back  to  show  tie  so- 
fdce  uf  the  ht«rt  covired  with  tibrinouti  formatioD  (Orth). 

character,  and  plenty  of  water  is  to  be  giveji.  Open  up  the  howpU 
with  a  brisk  cathartic,  such  aa  calomel,  in  doses  of  10  to  15  gr.,  (ul- 
lowed  by  the  usual  dose  of  castor  oil  or  Epsom  salt.  The  animal 
should  have  plenty  of  water,  to  which  mild  doses  of  potassium  ««- 
tate  or  potassium  nitrate  noay  well  be  added. 

To  encouraKe  quiet  the  animal  should  be  pven  teaspoonful 
doses  of  tincture  of  opium  every  three  or  four  hours.  It  is  impos- 
Mible  to  give  any  remedies  that  will  act  directly  upon  the  diseue 
process  in  the  heart  itself.     In  most  cases  it  is  important  to  tmt 
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Ithe  underlying  disease,  such  as  rheumatism,  pleurisy,  pneumonia, 
fox  hog-€holera.  If  the  disease  which  is  causing  the  trouble  be 
I  relieved,  the  lieart  will  usually  clear  up  of  its  own  accord  with  a  few 
I'days  of  rest  and  light  diet. 

In  cases  of  myocarditis  complicating  pneumonia,  and  in  which 
fthe  animal  is  threatened  with  acute  heart  failure,  the  adniinistra- 
Ition  of  16-drop  doses  of  tincture  of  digitalis  and  J-gr.  doses  of 
I  rtrychnin,  with  a  tablespoonful  of  whisky  every  two  hours,  is  indi- 
I  «ated.  Blistering  liniments  applied  to  the  chest  wall  over  the  re- 
I  gjon  of  the  heart  may  prove  beneficial  in  some  cases.  For  tliis 
[  purpose  a  Imiment,  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  ammonia-water  and 
I  eotton-seed  oil,  is  quite  useful. 

FATTY  HEART  (FATTY  DEGENERATICW  OF  HEART) 
Causes. — Fatty  defeneration  of  the  hcari,  muscles  is  a  condition 
which  ri'sults  from  overfoetling  and  lai'k  of  exercise.     It  is  especially 

Itiable  to  occur  in  pure-bred  animals  that  are  being  too  rapidly 
OTOwded  in  order  to  get  a  rapid  growth  and  fattening  for  show  pur- 
'  poses.  In  such  cases  there  is  an  accumulation  of  fat  in  large  masses 
ftTOund  the  heart,  and  the  fat  finally  is  deposited  between  the  cells 
of  the  heart  muscles  and  pushes  them  apart,  In  many  cases  the 
fat  even  seems  to  replace  the  rauscle  cells,  and  in  this  manner  the 
heart  is  verj'  much  weakened. 

Symptoms. — There  are  no  prominent  symptoms  of  this  disease 
beyond  the  fact  that  the  animal  is  very  easily  winded,  and  the  least 
exertion  brings  on  an  attack  of  rapid,  difficult  breathing.  In  many 
cases  the  animal  drops  <lead  after  any  rapid  exercise,  as  running  by 
dogs  or  by  the  owner  in  an  attempt  to  load  the  animal  for  shipment. 
Where  fat  hogs  are  driven  to  market  it  is  not  unusual  for  one  or 
more  of  them  to  drop  dead  by  the  roaddde  as  a  result  of  this  fatty 
fc degeneration  of  the  heart,  cau^g  that  oi^ian  to  give  out  upon  this 
Hmusual  exertion. 

H  In  some  of  the  more  advanced  caaes  rapid  irregular  heart  action 
Hauy  be  noticed  even  when  the  animal  is  at  rest,  and  when  examined 
Vihe  pulse  is  found  to  be  rapid,  weak,  and  irregular. 

Treatment  consists  in  avoiding  this  overcrowding  of  the  herd 
beyonti  reasonable  limits.  Where  animals  are  intende<i  for  im- 
mediate sale  and  slaughter  the  condition  is  of  little  importance  if 
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tation  by  rail  for  considerable  distances.  The  condition  here  is 
also,  no  doubt,  due  to  nervous  excitement. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  the  condition  are  sometimes  not 
very  noticeable  unless  the  animals  are  closely  observed.  The  most 
prominent  symptom  is  the  rapid,  violent  beating  of  the  heart.  In 
many  cases  the  heart  will  be  seen  to  beat  at  double  its  normal  rate. 
In  some  of  the  severe  cases  this  rapid  beating  is  accompanied  by  a 
loud  thumping  sound,  and  the  heart-beats  can  be  heard  at  a  consid- 
erable distance  from  the  animal.  In  many  cases  the  thumping  of 
the  heart  agaiast  the  chest  wall  can  be  phiinly  seen,  and  in  more 
severe  attacks  the  entire  body  may  jerk  at  each  heart-beat.  These 
are  the  cases  that  resemble  very  closely  spiusm  of  the  diaphragm  or 
thumps.  They  differ  from  thumpvS,  however,  in  that  the  jerking 
occurs  with  each  heart-beat  instead  of  with  each  respiratory  move- 
ment. 

During  the  attack  the  animal  is  quite  restless  and  has  a  very 
anxious  expression.  In  horses  and  in  cattle  it  is  common  for 
the  animals  to  break  out  in  a  sweat.  This  does  not  occur  in  the 
hog. 

Course. — The  course  of  palpitation  is  usually  short,  lasting  only 
a  few  hours,  or  a  day  or  two  at  most.  Attacks  may  recur,  however, 
at  quite  frequent  intervals. 

Treatment. — An  attack  of  true  palpitation  of  the  heart  requires 
but  little  treatment  beyond  absolute  rest.  Regulation  of  diet  is 
also  an  important  factor.  The  animals  should  be  plac^ed  on  easily 
digested,  sloppy  feed,  and  given  a  free  dose*  of  calomel  and  oil, 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  out  the  stomach  and  bowel  and  removing 
any  irritating  substnnces  which  may  l)e  contained  in  these  organs. 
For  the  irritability  and  restlessness  te^ispoonful  dos(*s  of  tincture 
of  opium  may  be  given  for  three  or  four  doses  at  three-hour  inter- 
vals. 
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REDDENING  OF  SKIN  (ERYTHER«A) 

Definition. — By  the  term  "  erythema ''  is  meant  a  simple  red- 
dening of  the  skin  due  to  the  overfilling  of  the  capillary  blood- 
vessels in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  skin.  It  is  not  accompanied  by 
any  actual  change  in  tissue  structure,  and  is,  in  reality,  the  first 
step  in  the  production  of  an  inflammation  of  the  skin.  The  con- 
dition occurs  with  sufficient  frequency  as  a  simple  disease  without 
being  followed  by  tissue  changes  to  deserve  separate  mention. 

Causes. — Erythema  may  occur  as  the  result  of  the  application 
of  irritating  substances  to  the  skin,  such  as  strong  blistering  lini- 
ments. Thermal  irritation  is  also  a  frequent  cause  for  erythema,  as 
from  frost-bites,  the  rays  of  the  sun,  scalding,  or  burning.  Ery- 
thema may  also  result  from  injuries  to  the  skin,  as,  for  instance,  the 
irritation  produced  by  crawling  through  or  under  a  board  fence. 
Bites  and  stings  of  wasps,  bees,  and  other  poisonous  insects  may 
cause  a  simple  er>^thema. 

Erythema  is  seen  as  an  ahnost  constant  lesion  in  hog-cholera 
and  also  in  swine  erysipeals.  In  hog-cholera  the  erythema  is  often 
very  marked  and  causes  a  reddening  of  almost  the  entire  skin.  It 
is  especially  noticeable  on  the  skin  of  the  ears,  the  flanks,  the  belly, 
and  under  the  neck.  Erythema  may  frequently  be  seen  as  a  symp- 
tom of  acute  indigestion  or  after  feeding  upon  sjx)iled  fodder,  dis- 
tillers' mash,  and  otlier  foods  which  have  an  irritating  effect  upon 
the  skin.  In  these  cases  the  reddening  of  the  skin  is  due  to  the 
absorption  of  a  poisonous  substance  from  the  bowels  which  es- 
pecially affects  the  smaller  blood-vessels. 

Symptoms. — The  characteristic  symptom  of  the  disease  is  a 
diffuse  redness  of  the  skin.  The  disease  is  much  more  easily  de- 
tected in  white  hogs,  but  may  be  hard  to  make  out  in  black  animals, 
except  in  certain  parts  of  the  body  where  the  skin  is  very  thin. 
It  is  typical  of  the  redness  of  erythema  that  if  the  reddened  areas 
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are  pressed  upon  with  the  finger  the  bright-red  color  disappears, 
and  returns  again  as  soon  as  the  tnger  is  removed. 

Course. — Erythema  is  a  simple  condition  except  when  it  occurs 
a£  a  symptom  of  some  graver  condition,  such  as  indigestion  or  hog- 
cbokra.     It  may  last  but  a  few  hours  or,  in  more  severe  cases,  a  few 

■  days. 

Treatment  is  unnecessary  except  in  those  cases  that  are  due  to 
the  absorption  of  toxic  substances  from  the  bowel.  Here  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  brisk  cathartic  dose  of  castor  oil  is  the  liest  method 
of  treatment.  This,  with  a  suitable  change  in  the  food,  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  Where  itching  is  severe  the  ofBcial  solution  of  lead 
Bubacetate,  known  as  Goulard's   extract,  may  be  applied  with 

.benefit. 

,  NETTLE-RASH  (URTICARIA) 

^  Nettle-rash,  or  urticaria,  is  a  quite  common  disease  of  the  hog 
characterized  by  the  appearance  of  numerous  small  diamond- 

,  shaped  elevations  upon  the  skin.  These  elevations  are  due  to  the 
pouring  out  of  a  fluid  between  the  layers  of  the  skin. 

Causes. — This  disease  is  especially  common  in  pigs.  It  is  un- 
doubtA'dly  often  predisposed  to,  if  not  actually  caused,  by  the  filthy 
conditions  under  which  hogs  are  kept  on  many  fanns.  Irritation 
of  the  skin  by  lice  or  stinging  nettles  Is  another  common  cause  for 

'  ihe  condition.  An  outbreak  of  nettle-rash  not  infrequently  follows 
the  use  of  irritating  dips  in  too  strong  solution.  It  may  follow 
sudden  changes  in  food  or  the  feeding  of  certain  classes  of  legu- 
minous plants. 

As  a  secondary  or  sj-mptomatic  condition,  urticaria  is  verj* 

,  often  seen  aa  a  complication  of  disturbances  of  the  st^>mach  and 

•ilwwels.  It  is  probably  caused  by  this  means  more  frequently  than 
from  any  other  single  factor. 

Symptoms.^In  some  cajws  the  outbreak  of  the  eruption  on  the 
skin  may  Ix'  preceded  for  a  day  or  two  by  a  slight  fever  and  sj-mp- 

,  tom.s  of  indigestion  or  constipation.  As  a  rule,  the  eruption  on  the 
wkm  occurs  without  any  previous  symptoms.  The  lesions  are 
noticed  as  small  flat  elevations  of  the  skin  and  may  be  only  few  in 
number  or  ver>'  numerous.  These  blotches  are  most  frequent  and 
noticeable  on  the  ears,  sides  of  the  neck,  back  of  the  forelegs,  inside 
of  the  thighs,  and  along  the  under  surface  of  the  belly.    The  spots 
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are  swollen,  red  in  appearance,  and  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea 
to  as  large  as  a  half-dollar.  In  some  instances  a  number  of  the 
blotches  run  together  to  form  one  large  area  which  may  be  sevml 
inches  square.  In  a  few  hours  the  spots  begin  to  fade  at  the  center, 
and  may  extend  at  the  margin,  the  edge  of  the  spot  always  being 
red  in  color. 

There  is  an  intense  itching  accompanying  these  lesions,  and  the 
hog  will  rub  and  scratch  itself  against  the  fence,  posts,  or  any  other 
object  that  is  handy.  This  irritation  causes  loss  of  appetite,  some 
fever,  restlessness,  and  even  loss  of  weight,  and  an  unthrifty  ap- 
pearance. 

Course. — Urticaria  is  not  a  serious  disease  in  itself,  and  the 
principal  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  points  to  something 
being  wrong  with  the  digestive  apparatus  or  the  manner  of  feeding 
in  most  cases.  The  usual  course  of  the  disease  in  the  hog  is  about 
four  to  six  days,  and  the  lesions  gradually  fade  away  and  do  not 
leave  any  mark  behind.  In  unusually  severe  cases  blisters  may 
form  and  the  skin  scale  off  over  the  areas  where  the  blotches  were 
located. 

Treatment. — In  the  prevention  of  this  disease  important  stress 
must  be  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  keeping  hogs  in  clean  feed  lots, 
and  keeping  the  animals  dean  and  frw  from  lice  and  other  irritating 
parasites.  Animals  that  are  kept  in  dirty,  filthy  feed  lots,  and  al- 
lowed to  wallow  in  a  muddy  old  hog-wallow,  cannot  be  expected  to 
keep  free  from  skin  diseases.  Lice  also  are  an  important  factor  not 
only  in  this  disease,  but  also  in  causing  unthriftiness  in  swine.  Care 
must  be  exercised  in  selecting  preparations  to  remove  lice  that 
strong  irritating  solutions  are  not  used  which  would  cause  more 
harm  than  the  lice.  A  2  per  cent,  dip  of  some  of  the  coal-tar  dis- 
infectants, such  as  kresol,  creolin,  or  similar  preparations,  is  the 
most  effective  method  for  removal  of  these  parasites.  It  is  of  no 
use  to  dip  the  animals,  however,  unless  an  effort  is  made  at  the 
same  time  to  clean  up  the  feed  lots  and  keep  them  clean,  so  as  to 
prevent  reinfection  of  the  hogs  as  soon  as  they  get  out  of  the  dipping 
vat.  In  connection  with  the  dipping  of  the  herd,  it  is  advisable 
in  hot  weather  to  keep  them  out  of  the  sun  for  a  few  hours  after 
they  have  been  dipped. 

Another  important  point  in  the  prevention  of  this  disease  is 
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proper  management  in  the  feeding  of  swine  to  prevent  development 
of  digestive  disorders,  constipation,  and  other  disturbances  that 
may  lead  to  urticaria. 

With  the  development  of  an  attack  of  the  disease  the  best 
method  of  relieving  the  irritation  is  to  give  the  animals  a  dip  in  a 
strong  solution  of  baking  soda,  using  about  1  pound  of  soda  to 
20  or  30  gallons  of  water.  This  can  be  put  in  the  dipping  vat  if  one 
18  on  the  premises,  or  a  smaller  amount  of  the  solution  can  be  made 
up  in  buckets  and  applied  by  sprinkling  or  sponging  over  the 
affected  animals.  This  is  a  most  efficient  preparation  for  relieving 
the  itching  and  restlessness. 

To  clear  out  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  remove  the  most 
likely  cause  of  the  disease,  a  brisk  dose  of  Epsom  salt  should  be 
given  with  the  food,  giving  about  1  large  tablespoonful  to  the 
average  size  hog  and  2  tablespoonfuls  to  the  larger  ones.  The 
diet  should  be  of  a  sloppy  nature  for  a  few  days,  and,  with  a 
thorough  cleaning  out  of  the  digestive  tract,  the  condition  will 
rapidly  disappear.  Proper  regulation  should  then  be  made  of 
the  method  of  feeding  to  prevent  recurrence,  and  it  is  well  to  follow 
up  the  active  treatment  with  a  condition  powder  for  a  few  days  or 
even  a  couple  of  weeks. 

ECZEMA  (PITCH  SCAB,  SOOT  OF  YOUNG  PIGS,  PITCH  MANGE) 

These  are  all  names  which  are  applied  to  the  condition  known  as 
ecsema  in  the  hog.  Eczema  is  a  true  inflammation  of  the  skin,  and 
differs  from  a  simple  erythema,  in  that  it  is  an  actual  inflammation 
instead  of  a  simple  reddening  of  the  skin.  Eczema  is  comparatively 
rare  in  the  hog,  and  this  is  a  most  wonderful  thing  when  we  con- 
sider the  unhygienic  surroundings  under  which  the  hog  is  usually 
kept.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  pig  appears  to  be  pecu- 
liarly insusceptible  to  eczema,  the  disease  would  be  one  of  the  most 
common  found  among  swine. 

Causes. — Eczema  is  particularly  frequent  in  young  pigs.  In 
fact,  it  is  very  unusual  for  the  disease  to  develop  in  older  hogs.  It 
is  on  account  of  this  fact  that  eczema  derives  its  name  of  ''soot  of 
young  pigs."  Dirty,  filthy  conditions  under  which  hogs  are  kept  in 
many  instances  explains  the  cause  of  the  disease.  In  many  cases 
the  disease  is  due  to  irritating  substances  contained  in  the  water 
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of  wallow-holes  or  in  the  soil  of  low-lying  pastures.  Chronic  irri- 
tation of  the  skin  by  lice  and  other  parasites  may  result  in  the 
development  of  an  eczema.  During  hot  weather  the  skin  may 
become  irritated  from  the  effects  of  the  rays  of  the  sun.  This 
is  particularly  likely  to  occur  in  white  hogs  and  in  hogs  that 
have  a  light  coat  of  hair.  The  charcoal  that  remains  after 
burning  a  pile  of  corn-cobs  is  quite  irritating,  and  if  animals  are 
allowed  to  wallow  in  the  pools  of  water  that  form  in  these  ash- 
piles  after  a  rain  severe  eczema  and  even  sloughing  of  the  skin 
may  follow. 

Eczema  is  a  disease  that  is  especially  likely  to  occur  in  weak, 
debilitated  animals  that  are  run  down  as  the  result  of  some  other 
disease,  such  as  rheumatism,  rickets,  chronic  hog-cholera,  or 
chronic  indigestion. 

Sjrmptoms. — This  disease  makes  its  appearance  in  the  form  of 
an  eruption  of  the  skin,  appearing  especially  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  thighs,  sides  of  the  chest,  along  the  belly,  and  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  forelegs.  Occasionally  it  may  appear  also  on  the  eye- 
lids, muzzle,  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  pigs  suffering  with 
scours  an  eczema  often  appears  on  the  hind  parts  where  they  are 
soiled  with  the  irritating  discharges  from  the  bowel. 

Eczema  is  especially  noticeable  in  white  hogs,  owing  to  the  color 
of  the  skin  and  the  case  with  which  eruptions  may  be  noted  on  it. 
The  affected  parts  are  red  in  color,  swollen,  inflamed,  and  quite  hot 
and  painful.  Intense  itching  and  burning  is  an  especial  feature  of 
eczema,  and  the  animal  will  rub  or  bite  at  the  affected  parts  al- 
most continuously.  The  lesions  at  first  consist  simply  of  reddened 
elevations  on  the  skin,  but  a  little  later  these  are  covered  with  small 
blisters,  filled  with  a  clear,  sticky,  honey-like  fluid.  This  soon 
l>ecomes  converted  into  pus,  and  then  the  bUsters  break  and  crusts 
are  formed.  These  crusts,  by  admixture  with  dirt,  have  a  black, 
greasy  appearance. 

As  a  result  of  the  irritation  the  animal  is  restless,  appetite  is 
irregular,  and  the  hog  takes  on  an  unthrifty  appearance.  In  run- 
down pigs  the  disease  may  prove  very  severe  and  the  animals  die 
of  exhaustion.  When  the  disease  has  lasted  for  several  weeks  or 
months  large  sores  develop  on  the  affected  parts  and  the  skin  be- 
comes thickened  and  cracked.    Where  the  disease  is  allowed  to 
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run  along  untreated,  large  sloughs  may  develop  and  the  animal 
loses  weight  and  strength  and  becomes  permanently  stunted. 

Treatment — Prevention  of  the  disease  consists  largely  in  keep- 
ing the  feed  lots  and  sleeping  quarters  clean  and  dry.  Old  dirty 
hog-wallows  are  a  constant  source  of  irritation  to  the  skin.  An- 
other important  factor  in  preventing  this  disease  is  proper  feeding, 
especially  of  young  pigs,  to  prevent  chronic  bowel  trouble  and  con- 
sequent weakening  of  the  animal.  Eczema  will  very  seldom  develop 
in  an  animal  unless  its  condition  is  below  normal. 

The  most  essential  point  in  the  successful  treatment  of  a  case 
of  eczema  consists  in  determining  the  cause  and  removing  same. 
In  nearly  every  case  some  cause  for  constant  irritation  exists,  and  if 
this  be  overcome  the  condition  will  quickly  clear  up  of  its  own  ac- 
cord. In  many  cases,  if  the  skin  be  examined,  large  numbers  of 
lice  will  be  found,  and  these  parasites  are  an  important  part  of  the 
cause  of  the  disease.  As  a  first  step  in  the  treatment  of  such  cases 
it  is  desirable  to  have  the  affected  animals  dipped  in  a  2  per  cent, 
solution  of  kresol  or  some  other  effective  disinfectant  dip. 

For  the  purpose  of  reheving  the  itching  and  protecting  the  skin 
from  air  and  irritation  oily  solutions  should  bo  applied.  Srtiall 
amounts  of  carbolic  acid  (10  gr.  to  the  ounce)  may  be  added  to 
linseed  oil  or  olive  oil  and  applied  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
intense  itching.  Ointments  are  often  useful,  the  most  eflfective 
being  the  official  zinc  oxid  ointment  or  a  paste  made  of  zinc  oxid, 
starch,  and  vaselin.  Carbolic  acid,  in  amounts  of  alx)ut  10  gr.  to 
the  ounce,  may  be  added  to  these  ointments  to  increase  their  power 
in  relieving  itching. 

Attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  bowels,  and  a  cathartic  of 
calomel  and  oil  given  to  sweep  out  any  irritating  substances  that 
may  be  present.  Much  benefit  will  also  Ix*  obtained  by  the 
administration  of  a  good  condition  powder  containing  powdered 
DUX  vomica,  powdered  gentian,  sodium  bicarbonate,  and  sulphate  of 
iron.  In  the  long-drawn-out  chronic  cases  small  doses  of  arsenic 
may  be  added  with  benefit. 

RINGWORM 

Pigs  occasionally  develop  ringworm  quite  similar  to  that  seen 
in  man  and  other  animals.    It  is  seen  most  commonly  on  the  back. 
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sides  of  the  chest,  over  the  loins,  and  on  the  outer  side  of  the  hams. 
The  disease  appears  as  scattered,  rounded,  and  reddish  spots  about 
the  size  of  a  quarter  dollar  or  larger.  The  margin  of  the  spot  is  red 
and  elevated,  giving  it  a  somewhat  ring-like  appearance.  The 
center  of  the  spot  is  apparently  almost  normal  in  color  and  appear- 
ance. The  red  elevated  margin  is  often  covered  with  small  vesicles, 
and  these  later  on  break  and  cause  the  formation  of  a  crust.  In 
some  cases  the  bristles  or  hair  over  the  affected  parts  fall  out. 
This  is  rare  in  the  hog,  however,  as  compared  with  the  horse  and 
other  animals. 

Treatment. — Perhaps  the  most  efficient  means  of  treating  ring- 
worm is  the  daily  application  of  formalin  (a  40  per  cent,  solution  of 
formaldehyd  in  water)  to  the  lesions.  This  can  be  applied  with  a 
feather  or  a  small  brush,  and  is  reported  to  be  most  successful  in 
causing  disappearance  of  the  eruption. 

Where  hard  crusts  and  scabs  are  formed  they  should  first  be 
removed  by  means  of  soap  and  water  or  oils  and  the  treatment  then 
applied.  There  are  a  number  of  other  preparations  which  may  be 
used  in  the  treatment  of  this  condition.  Calomel  ointment  or 
mercury  ointment  are  both  commonly  used.  Ointments  contain- 
ing salicylic  acid,  tar,  balsam  of  Peru,  and  naphthol  are  favorably 
reoorted  by  a  number  of  practitioners. 

MANGE  (HOG  ITCH) 

This  is  a  condition  not  uncommon  in  hogs  in  which  the  skin  is 
infested  by  large  numbers  of  scab  mites.  These  mites,  by  burrow- 
ing under  the  skin,  produce  a  severe  irritation,  and  the  disease  is 
accompanied  by  the  formation  of  thick  masses  of  scales  or  scabs, 
from  which  the  disease  derives  its  common  name  of  ^'scabies." 

Causes  for  the  disease  are  filthy,  dirty  pens  which  favor  the 
breeding  of  the  scab  mites.  Run-down,  poorly  nourished  animab 
are  also  commonly  attacked  by  mange.  In  animals  with  chronic 
indigestion  or  chronic  hog-cholera  mange  is  a  not  infrequent  com- 
plication. Mange  is  more  common  in  pigs  than  in  the  adult  ani- 
mals. Mange  as  well  as  other  skin  diseases  is  more  conmion  in 
white  hogs  than  in  those  with  colored  hair. 

.  Sjrmptoms. — ^The  disease  begins  with  a  severe  itching  of  the 
affected  portions  of  the  body.    Mange  lesions  are  more  conmionly 
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located  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  head,  along  the  back,  behind 
the  ears,  or  over  the  croupe.  Accompanying  this  itching  there  is 
seen  the  appearance  of  large  amounts  of  a  bran-like,  dry  scale,  which 
piles  up  to  form  thick,  crust-like  masses.  The  skin  becomes  hard 
and  thickened  and  lies  in  heavy  folds  along  the  back.  In  the 
creases  between  these  folds  there  may  be  noted  superficial  raw, 
bleeding  spots.  Itching  of  a  most  severe  type,  together  with  the 
finding  of  these  scales,  makes  the  diagnosis  clear.  If  the  scales  are 
removed  and  the  underlying  surface  closely  examined  it  will  often 
be  possible  to  see  the  small  mite  which  causes  the  disease. 

Treatment  consists  in  removing  the  scales  by  a  thorough  scrub- 
bing with  soap  and  water,  followed  by  the  application  of  sulphur 
ointment.  The  sulphur  destroys  the  mites  and  thus  prevents 
the  re-formation  of  scales.  If  the  sulphur  proves  irritating,  and 
causes  an  inflammation  of  the  skin,  this  may  be  relieved  by  the 
application  of  a  mild  zinc  oxid  ointment.  Very  commonly  in 
butchers  this  disease  affects  the  hands  and  arms  as  a  result  of 
handling  mangy  hogs.  In  treating  those  affected  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  hog  mite  will  attack  the  human  skin. 

PEMPHIGUS 

This  is  a  skin  disease  characterized  by  the  formation  of  a 
number  of  large  blisters  or  vesicles  over  the  surface  of  the  body. 
These  vesicles  are  often  as  large  as  a  hazel-nut  and  occur  without 
any  apparent  cause.  They  contain  a  clear  fluid  and  are  not  ac- 
companied by  any  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  skin.  Pem- 
phigus is  more  common  in  the  larger  animals,  but  is  occasionally 
seen  in  the  hog.  The  appearance  of  the  vesicles  may  be  preceded 
for  a  few  days  by  signs  of  gastric  and  bowel  derangement,  with  a 
slight  feverish  attack  and  loss  of  appetite. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  wall  of  the  sac  bursts  and  the 
fluid  escapes,  leaving  a  red,  inflamed  base  which  often  itches  quite 
severely.  There  may  be  considerable  constitutional  debility  fol- 
lowing an  attack  of  pemphigus. 

Treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  a  dry  dusting-powder 
to  the  inflamed  surface  after  the  vesicles  have  ruptured.  It  is  also 
a  good  plan  to  administer  a  tonic  for  several  days  to  overcome  the 
constitutional  derangement. 
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WARTS 

These  are  quite  commonly  seen  on  the  skin  of  hogs.  Warts 
are  caused  by  piling  up  of  thickened  skin,  and  they  are  often  seen 
in  run-down,  stunted  animals.  Old  boars  also  frequently  develop 
warts.  The  favorite  locations  for  warts  are  the  inner  surface  of  the 
enTy  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  and  the  muzzle.  An  excellent  speci- 
men of  warts,  taken  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  ear  by  Dr.  Wau^, 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Pathological  Museum  of 
the  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Veterinary  College. 

These  growths  often  reach  considerable  size,  and  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  find  a  wart  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  on  the  throat  or  ear  of 
an  affecteil  animal. 

Treatment  for  warts  consists  principally  in  their  surgical  re- 
moval by  means  of  the  knife  or  scissors.  Following  the  removal 
of  the  growth  the  surface  may  bo  touched  with  a  red-hot  iron  to 
dostrov  the  base  of  the  wart.  Where  the  wart  Ls  small  in  siie  it 
may  be  successfuly  treated  by  applN-ing  daily  a  salve  containing 
1  dram  of  ssilicvlic  acid  in  1  ounce  of  vaselin  or  lard. 

Warts  are  harmless  growths,  and  it  is  just  as  well  to  leave  than 
alone  unless  they  become  so  largo  as  to  lx»  troublesome. 


DISEASES  OF  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

CONGESTION  OF  BRAIN  (HYPEREMIA  OF  BRAIN) 

Causes. — ^This  is  a  condition  which  may  be  produced  in  hogs 
in  hot  weather  by  overheating  due  to  handling.  Hyperemia  of 
the  brain  is  especially  likely  to  occur  where  animals  are  run  and 
chased  over  feed  lots  in  an  effort  to  catch  and  restrain  them  for 
purposes  of  injecting  serum,  castration,  ringing,  and  similar  pur- 
poses. The  condition  is  unusually  liable  to  be  developed  in  fat 
animals,  as  these  stand  handling  very  poorly  as  a  rule. 

Symptoms. — The  principal  symptoms  are  dulness,  stupidity, 
and  an  awkward  gait.  There  is  also  considerable  evidence  of  ex- 
haustion as  a  rule.  The  animal  breathes  rapidly  and  the  pulse 
will  be  found  to  be  rapid  and  feeble.  There  may  be  a  period  of 
excitement  in  which  the  animal  is  very  restless,  and  this  will  be 
followed  by  the  period  of  depression. 

Treatment  in  these  cases  consists  essentially  in  keeping  the 
aninriAls  quiet.  Get  them  out  of  the  sun  into  a  cool  place,  and  leave 
them  alone,  undisturbed.  The  condition  is  only  a  temporary  one, 
and  with  rest  and  quiet  entire  recovery  takes  place  in  two  or  three 
hours. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  BRAIN  (BRAIN  FEVER) 

In  congestion  of  the  brain  there  is  simply  a  dilatation  and  over- 
filling of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  organ.  In  inflanmiation  of  the 
brain  the  condition  is  a  more  serious  one,  and  there  is  a  genuine 
involvement  of  the  brain  tissue.  Brain  fever,  as  the  condition  is 
commonly  called,  is  rather  uncommon  in  the  hog,  but  may  be  seen 
occaaonaUy  in  run-down  animals  or  in  hogs  that  are  suffering  from 
some  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases,  such  as  pneumonia  or  hog- 
cholera. 

Brain  fever  may  also  occiu*  in  fat  animals  as  a  result  of  over- 
exercise,  sunstroke,  or  blows  on  the  head.  In  animals  that  feed  in 
the  same  yards  with  cattle  the  condition  occasionally  develops  as 
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a  result  of  a  kick  on  the  head.  Tumors  of  the  brain  or  the  pres- 
ence of  parasites  in  the  cranial  cavity  may  result  in  symptoms  d 
brain  inflammation.  The  disease  may  also  be  seen  in  animals  soon 
after  shipment  for  considerable  distances  on  railroad  trains. 

Inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  coverings  exists  in  many  cases 
as  a  complication  of  acute  infectious  diseases,  such  as  hog-chden 
and  pneumonia.  Overfeeding,  and  especially  feeding  of  large 
amounts  of  certain  kinds  of  poisonous  plants,  may  lead  to  the 
development  of  inflammation  of  the  brain. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  brain  fever  differ  somewhat  with 
the  nature  of  the  cause.  In  some  cases  the  disease  is  preceded  by 
a  period  of  dulness,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  active  symp- 
toms come  on  suddenly.  There  may  be  some  appearance  of  drow- 
siness and  dulness,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  animal  is  excitable,  irritabk, 
and  very  sensitive  to  noises  or  handling. 

During  the  period  of  excitement  the  animal  may  show  some  very 
interesting  symptoms.  It  will  grind  the  teeth,  froth  at  the  moutL 
run  around  in  a  circle,  butt  into  trees,  posts,  or  other  objects  that 
come  in  its  way,  and  may  even  attack  other  animals  or  the  owna 
if  he  comes  into  the  pen.  In  the  very  severe  cases  the  delirium 
often  l>ecomes  furious.  The  animal  squeals,  grunts,  and  becomes 
very  vicious.  It  may  even  attempt  to  climb  up  the  sides  of  the 
pen  or  over  fences  that  come  in  its  way.  In  other  cases  the  sick 
animal  will  press  its  head  against  the  wall  or  fence,  and  remain 
in  this  position  until  seized  by  a  convulsion,  when  it  will  fall  over 
and  stiffen  out  until  the  seizure  passes  over,  when  it  may  get  up 
and  again  become  violent. 

This  period  of  acute  excitement  is  usually  of  short  duration. 
It  may  not  last  longer  than  half  an  hour,  and  is  followed  by  a 
period  of  deep  dei)ression.  The  animal  lies  down  and  refuses  to 
move.  The  eyes  are  closed,  and  the  hog  gradually  passes  into  a 
state  of  stupor.  During  this  stage  of  the  disease  stomach  symp- 
toms and  vomiting  sometimes  develop. 

While  in  simple  congestion  of  the  brain  the  sjrmptoms  usually 
pass  away  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  true  inflammation  of  the 
brain  is  a  more  serious  matter  and  the  animal  rarely  recovers. 
The  stupor  deepens,  convulsions  are  repeated,  and  the  aninuJ 
finally  dies. 
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Postmortem  Diagnosis. — In  cases  that  have  died  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain,  if  the  brain  be  examined  after  death  some  very 
interesting  findings  are  seen.  The  covering  membranes  of  the  or- 
gan are  fomid  to  be  congested  and  inflamed.  In  cases  that  are 
caused  by  a  kick  or  blow  this  reddening  and  thickening  of  the  mem- 
branes is  especially  marked  at  the  point  where  the  injury  was  re- 
ceived. 

Beneath  the  membranes,  and  pushing  them  up  from  the  under- 
lying brain,  there  is  usually  found  a  collection  of  straw-colored 
fluid.  This  may  be  rather  flaky  in  appearance,  due  to  the  presence 
of  infection  by  pus  germs.  When  the  brain  itself  is  cut  into,  this 
same  fluid  is  found  distending  the  cavities  of  the  organ.  The  gray 
matter  of  the  brain  is  found  to  be  swollen  and  congested.  It  ap- 
pears red  in  spots  and  darker  than  normal  in  other  locations.  The 
entire  organ  is  somewhat  softened  and.  infiltrated  with  this  inflam- 
matory fluid. 

Treatment. — Preventive  treatment  consists  in  keeping  pens 
and  feed  yards  clean  and  free  from  disease-breeding  holes  and 
stagnant  ponds.  Avoid  handling  hogs  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and  especially  use  care  in  handling  fat,  plethoric  animals. 

In  the  active  treatment  of  the  disease  it  is  essential  that  the 
animals  be  at  once  removed  to  a  cool,  shady  spot  and  kept  as  quiet 
as  possible.  It  is  preferable  to  remove  them  to  a  cool,  dark  box- 
stall,  where  they  will  have  plenty  of  room  to  move  about  without 
danger  of  injuring  themselves.  Food  should  consist  only  of  soft, 
sloppy  substances  and  plenty  of  fresh,  cool  water. 

Bleeding  is  often  resorted  to  with  benefit  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  the  congestion  in  the  head  and  brain.  Cold  water,  poured 
over  the  forehead  and  between  the  ears,  is  often  beneficial  in  over- 
coming the  congestion.  A  large  dose  of  Epsom  salt  may  be  given 
in  some  cases,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  tussle  with  the  animal  in 
attempting  to  give  a  drench,  as  this  makes  the  condition  much 
worse.  Chloral  or  opium  are  valuable  agents  in  overcoming  the 
excitement  and  quieting  the  movements  of  the  animal  during  the 
period  of  excitement. 

After  the  severe  symptoms  have  subsided,  the  animal  should 
be  kept  in  a  cool  dark  place  for  several  days  and  fed  on  a  light  diet 
to  which  some  tonic  condition  powder  may  be  added.    In  those 
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rare  cases  that  are  followed  by  paralysis  of  one  or  more  groups 
of  muscles,  iodid  of  potash  and  tincture  of  nux  vomica  should  be 
given  three  times  a  day  with  the  food,  administering  about  20  gr. 
of  the  iodid  of  potash  and  15  drops  of  the  nux  vomica. 

MEGRIMS  (VERTICa  BLIND  STAGGERS) 

This  is  a  condition  which  is  seen  in  the  hog  occasionally  as  a 
primary  condition.  It  is  quite  a  common  symptom  of  some  of 
the  acute  diseases. 

Causes. — The  most  common  cause  for  true  blind  staggers  in  the 
hog  is  the  presence  of  parasites  in  the  brain  tissue.  The  most 
common  of  these  is  the  echinococcus  cysts.  The  condition  is  also 
sometimes  seen  as  a  symptom  of  other  disorders  affecting  the  brain, 
such  as  anemia,  congestion,  and  inflammation.  Not  unconunonly 
blind  staggers  occurs  as  a  result  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  bowels 
or  as  a  symptom  of  severe  toxic  diseases,  such  as  hog-cholera. 

Diseases  of  the  heart  may  also  cause  attacks  of  dizziness  by 
interfering  with  the  circulation  of  the  brain.  Foreign  bodies  in  the 
ear  by  scratching  on  the  membrane  of  the  ear  may  cause  sufficient 
reflex  irritation  to  cause  staggers. 

S3rmptoms. — The  attacks  of  vertigo  are  quite  characteristic  in 
appearance.  The  animal  becomes  dizzy,  is  attacked  by  periods  of 
blindness,  and  often  walks  around  in  a  circle.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  those  forms  of  the  disease  due  to  the  presence  of  the  cysti- 
cercus  parasites.  The  animal  may  jerk  the  head  up  and  down  or 
shake  it  from  side  to  side.  In  other  cases,  after  taking  a  few  stag- 
gering steps  forward,  the  animal  will  fall  on  the  side  and  roll  over 
and  over. 

The  attacks  may  be  of  only  short  duration,  and  the  animal  may 
entirely  recover  in  an  hour  or  two.  If  the  disease  be  due  to  para- 
sites in  the  brain,  they  will  recur  at  frequent  intervals. 

Diagnosis  is  made  between  this  disease  and  epilepsy,  which  it 
somewhat  resembles,  by  the  absence  of  convulsions  in  staggers. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  this  condition  lies  almost  en- 
tirely in  discovering,  if  possible,  the  cause.  Those  cases  that  are 
due  to  digestive  disturbances  can  be  relieved  by  cleamng  out  the 
bowel  and  giving  a  tonic  condition  powder  for  a  few  days.  Cases 
that  are  due  to  the  presence  of  cysticercus  offer  no  hope  for  treat- 


mcnt,  and  the  best  method  of  handling  these  coses  is  to  sell  the 
animals  for  slaughter. 

During  an  acute  attack  of  staggers  the  animal  should  be 
placed  in  a  darkened  pen,  and  kept  quiet  for  a  few  hours  until  the 
attack  has  passed  over.     No  medication  is  necessary,  as  a  rule. 

EPILEPSY  (FALLING  SICKNESS) 

Definitioa. — Epilepsy  is  a  chronic  disease,  in  which  the  hog  b 
subject  to  recurring  attacks  of  convulsive  seizures,  during  which 
the  animal  falls  to  the  ground  and  all  the  muscie*i  of  the  body  are 
stiff  and  rigid.  During  the  intervals  between  the  attack  the  ani- 
mal may  appear  to  be  in  good  health. 

Causes. — The  true  cause  of  epilepsy  is  not  thoroughly  under- 
stood, but  it  is  probably  due  to  some  abnormal  irritability  of  the 
cells  in  the  outer  portion  of  the  brain,  or  to  some  disease  of  the 
brain  or  spinal  cord.  In-breeding  is  Ix-Ueved  by  many  authorities 
to  be  a  cause  for  epilepsy,  and  there  seems  very  reasonable  grounds 
for  the  belief  that  the  disease  is  heroditarj'  in  nature. 

Intestinal  worms  and  severe  inflanunatioii  of  the  bowels  or 
stomach  may  cause  convuMons  in  young  pigs,  but  these  attaeks 
are  not  a  true  epilepsy,  and  must  be  differentiated  from  the  real 
falling  sickness. 

Symptoms.^ Just  before  the  attack  comes  on  the  animal  ap- 
pears restless.  It  goes  about  and  roots  up  the  ground  in  an  uneasy 
sort  of  manner.  Finally,  the  convulsive  movements  make  their 
appearance,  commencing,  as  a  rule,  in  the  muscles  of  the  head 
and  extremities.  The  muscles  of  the  head  begin  to  jerk,  the  jaws 
are  ground  together,  and  the  hog  becomes  unsteady  on  its  feet, 
6nitlly  reels  and  falls  over.  The  head  is  drawn  back,  foaming 
froth  escapes  from  the  mouth,  and  the  urine  is  passed  involun- 
tarily. Often  the  animal  bites  the  tongue,  and  the  saliva,  as  a 
result,  is  blood  stained.  The  different  muscles  of  the  body  are 
now  seized  by  successive  convulsive  contractions,  and,  owing 
to  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  breathing  becomes  very 
difficult. 

The  true  epileptic  seizure  lasts  for  several  minutes,  and  the  pig 
ie  left  in  an  exhausted  condition  when  the  seizure  is  over.  These 
attacks  have  a  tendency  to  recur  at  regular  intervals,  and,  as  a 
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result,  the  animal  becomes  stunted,  loses  weight,  and  not  infre- 
quently dies  in  an  attack. 

In  some  cases  the  seizures  are  more  mild,  and  last  but  a  few 
seconds.  Consciousness  may  not  be  entirely  lost  and  the  entire 
attack  is  mild. 

Treatment. — For  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  inmiediate  spasm 
dipping  the  animal  in  a  tub  of  warm  water  is  about  the  most  simple 
and  effective  procedure.  This  can  be  very  easily  done  in  the  case 
of  young  pigs.  With  older  animals  relaxation  can  be  accom- 
plished by  dashing  a  pail  of  cold  water  on  the  head.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  further  attacks  bromid  of  potash  is  the  one 
effective  remedy.  This  should  be  given  in  doses  of  20  to  30  gr. 
with  the  food  two  or  three  times  a  day.  In  a  true  epileptic  case 
even  this  agent  may  prove  unsuccessful,  and  in  such  cases  the  best 
procedure  is  to  get  rid  of  the  animal  by  selling  him  for  slaughter. 
In  true  epilepsy  the  attacks  grow  more  severe  and  more  frequent  as 
the  subject  gets  older,  and  death  is  likely  to  occur  in  a  few  months 
during  one  of  these  seizures. 

Crotalin,  or  rattlesnake  venom,  has  been  lately  advocated  as  a 
treatment  for  epilepsy.  It  is  a  rather  expensive  agent,  but  would 
be  justified  in  the  case  of  valuable  pure-bred  stock. 

SPASMS  (ECLAMPSIA,  CONVULSIONS) 

This  is  a  condition  which  is  frequently  met  with  in  young  pigs 
as  a  result  of  reflex  irritation  of  the  nervous  system  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  The  spinal  cord  of  the  pig 
is  especially  susceptible  to  reflex  irritation,  and  convulsions  are 
very  easily  produced  by  inflammations  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
These  convulsions  arc  often  mistaken  for  true  epileptic  seizures, 
which  they  very  closely  stimulate. 

Causes. — These  attacks  occur  with  such  great  frequency  at  the 
time  of  teething  that  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  many 
authors  to  consider  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  gums  at  this 
time  as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  disease.  This  un- 
doubtedly does  have  something  to  do  with  the  attacks,  but  there 
can  usually  be  found  some  digestive  or  other  disturbance  which  is 
in  large  part  the  actual  cause  of  the  attacks.  Overloading  of  the 
stomach  with  indigestible  food,  the  presence  of  large  numbers 


of  worms,  or  acute  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  are 
frequently  at  the  bottom  of  the  condition.  Pigs  which  are  poorly 
developed,  and  especially  those  that  are  attacked  by  rickets,  are 
very  likely  to  have  convulsions. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  this  condition  are  quite  similar 
to  those  described  under  the  head  of  Epilepsy.  Here,  too,  there 
may  be  certain  warning  symptoms,  such  as  loss  of  appetite  and 
restlessness.  Finally,  the  convulsive  seizure  begins  in  the  muscles 
of  the  head  and  the  extremities,  and  gradually  spreads  to  mvolve 
the  entire  body.  The  pig  falls  over  and  becomes  stiff  and  im- 
movable. The  seiEure  may  last  but  a  few  minutes,  or  it  may  be 
prolonged  for  a  half  hour  or  more.  Frequently  one  attack  follows 
another,  until  the  animal  finally  dies  from  exhaustion.  This  is 
especially  liable  to  be  the  case  where  the  spasms  come  on  in  the 
course  of  some  acute  inflanunation  or  as  a  result  of  poisoning  from 
some  chemical  irritant. 

Treatment. — As  convulsions  in  pigs  are  practically  always 
secondary  conditions,  and  due  to  some  underlying  irritation,  the 
most  essential  thing  in  the  treatment  is  to  determine  what  is  caus- 
ing the  attacks  and  remove  this  cause  if  possible.  For  the  im- 
mediate relief  of  the  spasm  an  effective  practice  b  to  take  the  little 
fellow  and  place  him  in  a  tub  of  warm  v/atvr.  If  any  chloroform  is 
at  hand  the  convulHiona  can  be  reUixed  by  a  few  whiffs  of  this  drug. 
Recurrence  of  the  attacks  can  bt-  prevented  by  administering  full 
doses  of  bromid  of  potash  (about  10  gr,  to  an  average-siied  pig),  or 
chloral  hydrate  may  Ix-  given,  in  da^es  of  5  to  HI  gr. 

As  irritation  t»f  the  stomach  and  Iwweb  is  the  most  frequpjit 
cause,  it  is  fairly  good  practice  to  pve  an  emetic  as  soon  as  possible. 
For  this  purpose  J  gr,  of  apomorphin  may  be  injected  under  the 
skin  or  a  cup  of  mustard-water  may  be  given  by  drench.  After 
the  stomach  has  been  emptietl  in  this  manner,  a  dose  of  calomel  (1 
to  2  gr.  for  small  pigs)  should  be  given,  to  be  followed  the  next 
morning  with  an  ounce  of  castor  oil.  In  those  cases  that  appear 
to  be  due  to  irritation  of  the  teeth  and  gums,  irrigation  of  the 
mouth  with  a  solution  of  potassium  chlorate,  or  with  simple  cold 
water  to  which  a  little  vinegar  has  been  added,  will  give  market! 
relief  and  prevent  r 
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PUERPERAL  CONVULSIONS  (PUERPERAL  ECLAMPSIA) 

This  is  a  name  which  has  been  applied  to  convulsive  seizures 
occurring  in  the  sow  during  or  inunediately  following  the  delivery 
of  the  litter.  It  is  a  not  uncommon  condition  in  other  animals  as 
well  as  the  sow,  and  is  of  quite  frequent  occurrence  in  the  human 
family. 

Cause. — The  cause  of  puerperal  eclampsia  is  unknown.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  interesting  theories  brought  forward  to  ex- 
plain these  peculiar  attacks,  but  none  of  the  explanations  so  far 
given  can  be  accepted  as  entirely  satisfactory.  Some  men  think 
that  the  convulsions  are  due  to  excessive  irritation  of  the  nerves  in 
the  region  of  the  uterus  during  prolonged  labor,  but  this  theory 
cannot  be  accepted,  as  the  attacks  often  occur  even  after  very 
easy  deliveries. 

Another  and  more  plausible  explanation  is  the  theory  that  the 
convulsions  are  the  result  of  poor  action  on  the  part  of  the  kidneys 
during  the  last  weeks  of  pregnancy.  At  this  time  the  kidneys  have 
a  large  amount  of  waste  to  work  off,  and,  if  they  are  in  any  way 
deficient  in  their  action,  a  large  amount  of  poisonous  material 
collects  in  the  blood-stream,  and  this,  by  irritation  of  the  nervous 
system,  produces  the  convulsive  attacks. 

Symptoms. — The  animal  may  be  noted  to  be  getting  restless  and 
toss  about  somewhat  uneasily.  Suddenly  the  muscles  of  the  jaws 
and  of  the  limbs  will  be  noted  to  stiffen,  the  eyes  begin  to  roll,  and 
the  breathing  becomes  difficult.  Froth  often  appears  at  the  mouth, 
and  the  animal  may  bite  her  tongue,  as  in  an  attack  of  genuine  epi- 
lepsy. These  convulsions  last  for  one  or  two  minutes,  and  are 
followed  by  relaxation  of  the  body  and  extreme  exhaustion.  The 
attack  may  recur  in  a  few  minutes,  and  each  succeeding  attack  is 
usually  more  severe  than  the  first.  If  the  pulse  be  taken  at  this 
time  it  will  be  found  to  be  very  rapid  and  bounding  in  character. 

Postmortem  Changes. — This  condition  frequently  causes  death, 
and  when  the  body  is  opened  up  but  little  change  can  usually  be 
found.  There  may  be  some  swelUng  and  a  pale  appearance  to  the 
kidneys,  and  this  often  is  the  only  change  of  importance  that  can 
be  determined. 

Treatment. — The  preventive  treatment  of  this  condition  consists 
in  careful  dieting  of  the  sows  during  the  last  weeks  of  pregnancy 
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■  to  avoid  overfeeding,  and  especially  the  feeding  of  any  substances 
f  that  are  irritating  to  the  kidneys.  Plenty  of  water  should  be  pro- 
ivided,  and  the  sows  kept  in  pens  where  they  have  plenty  of  room 
pfor  exercise. 

At  the  time  of  the  attack  the  best  remedy  for  use  is  veratniin 

tTuide.     Of  a  good  fluidextract  of  this  drug  15  drops  should  be 

Kinjected  beneath  the  akin.     This  will  bring  down  the  rate  of  the 

ll-pulse,  relax  the  spasms,  and  prevent  their  recurrence  more  effect- 

J  ively  than  any  other  agent  known.     For  the  purpose  of  liastening 

■-elimination  of  toxic  materlab  the  animal  should  receive  a  large  dose 

of  castor  oil,  and  should  be  ted  with  a  sloppy  diet  for  several  days. 

Where  the  convulsions  are  severe,  the  action  of  the  veratruni  may 

be  aided  by  the  administration  of  chloral  hydrate,  in  t«aspoonful 

doses,  well  diluted  with  water,  and  given  as  a  drench 

PARALYSIS  OF  POSTERIOR  PART  OF  BODY 
Causes. — Breaking  down  or  paralysis  of  the  hind  parts  of  the 
body  is  a  condition  which  is  quite  commonly  tnet  with  in  hedvy 
bogs.     There  are  a  number  of  reasons  advanced  for  this  condition. 

■  Some  authorities  believe  the  paralysis  to  be  due  to  lack  of  develop- 
ment of  the  bones,  resulting  in  fracture  of  the  thigh  bones  later  on. 
This  lack  of  bone  development  is  largely  due  to  improper  feeding, 
especially  to  lack  of  mineral  matter  in  the  ration.   Ctrowiog  animals 
require  a,  certain  amount  of  niineral  substances  in  the  food,  in 
order  that  the  bones  may  obtain  sufficient  salts  to  properly  develop. 
Another  very  common  cause  for  this  breaking  down  of  the  hind 
limbs  is  inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord.    When  the  cord  becomes 
diseased  at  any  point  along  its  course  paralysis  of  that  portion  of 
the  body  located  posterior  to  the  seat  of  the  infiatmnation  results. 
Inflammation  of  the  cord  is  especially  likely  to  occur  in  fat  hogs 
^Lm  a  result  of  some  injury  to  the  back,  such  as  being  stepped  upon 
^■by  cattle  or  horses.     Pressure  on  the  cord  from  tumors,  or  an 
^BrexcesMve  deposit  of  fat  in  the  region  of  the  back,  causing  pre^ure 
^Bon  the  cord,  arc  also  possible  causes  for  inflammation  of  that  struc- 
^P  ture.     In  some  cases  parasites  locat<^  themselves  in  the  cord  and 
form  cyst-like  tumors,  which  by  pressure  shut  off   the  nervous 
control  and  cause  paralysis  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  body. 

Injuries  received  in  shipping  are  aonietimes  followed  by  the 
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development  of  paralysis  of  the  hind  limbs.  During  the  breeding 
season  this  condition  may  develop  as  a  result  of  injuries  produced  by 
an  overvigorous  and  heavy  boar.  After  nursing  a  large  litter  of 
pigs,  sows  are  frequently  left  in  a  weak,  run-down  condition,  and 
posterior  paralysis  is  not  uncommonly  seen  in  such  animals. 
During  the  winter  months,  when  hogs  are  allowed  to  overcrowd 
and  pile  up  on  top  of  each  other,  injuries  to  the  back  frequently  * 
occur  which  result  in  inflammation  of  the  cord  and  paralysis  of  the 
hind  parts  of  the  body. 

Indigestion  and  constipation  are  regarded  as  possible  causes  for 
the  condition.  Especially  is  constipation  to  be  regarded  as  a 
possible  cause  of  this  paralysis,  as  the  overloaded  large  bowel  may, 
by  pressure  upon  the  spinal  column,  cause  disturbances  of  nerve- 
supply  and  pressure  paralysis. 

A  condition  which  very  closely  resembles  posterior  paralysis  is 
seen  in  the  acute  infectious  diseases,  and  especially  in  hog-cholera. 
The  condition  in  these  diseases  is  more  due  to  muscular  weakness, 
however,  than  to  interference  with  the  nerve-supply. 

S3rmptoms. — The  condition  may  appear  very  suddenly  or, 
more  commonly,  it  may  come  on  gradually.  In  practically  ever>' 
case  of  true  paralysis  both  hind  legs  are  involved.  In  those  cases 
that  come  on  gradually  the  animal  will  first  be  noticed  to  have  a 
peculiar,  unsteady  gait.  The  animal  is  noted  to  weave  from  side  to 
side  when  walking,  the  hind  legs  not  being  able  to  follow  in  a 
straight  Une  with  the  front  feet.  The  hind  part  of  the  body  may 
be  carried  very  much  to  one  side  and  sort  of  dragged  after  the  front 
portion.  In  attempting  to  move  or  stand  the  animal  gets  the  hind 
feet  crossed  over  each  otlier.  For  a  time  the  animal  is  able  to  stand 
and  sort  of  throw  the  hind  limbs  after  the  front  ones.  When  the 
hog  so  affected  lies  down  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  getting 
up.  As  the  condition  advances  and  grows  worse,  the  weakness 
becomes  more  pronounced,  and  after  a  time  it  is  impossible  to  get 
on  the  hind  legs  at  all,  and  the  animal  simply  drags  the  hind 
quarters  along  the  ground. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  attack  the  general  health  is  usually 
good.  The  animal  eats  well  and  there  is  little  disturbance  of  health 
or  loss  of  condition  for  several  days.  If  recovery  does  not  take 
place,  however,  within  a  week  or  so  the  animal  begins  to  show  signs 
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I'Of  ill  effects  from  the  disease.  Loss  of  appetite  now  takes  place,  the 
I  bowels  become  constipated,  and  the  hog  loses  weight  and  strength. 
ExaminattOD  of  the  back  is  oft«n  disappointing.  No  signs  of 
I  injmy  or  evidences  of  local  pain  are  to  be  found  in  the  majority 
1  of  ca-ses.  When  the  animal  is  forced  to  get  up  or  move  almut  it 
I'may  show  signs  of  discomfort  by  squealing  and  resistance.  Finally, 
B  the  disease  becomes  worse,  it  is  impossible  for  the  animal  to  rise 
[tA  aU. 

In  those  cases  that  develop  a  complete  paralysis,  and  become 
'  unable  to  get  on  the  hind  feet  at  all,  the  condition  becomes  very 
eerioiLs,  and  it  is  not  long,  as  a  rule,  until  some  inflammation  of 
the  bowels  or  other  parts  of  the  body  sets  in  and  causes  the  death  of 
the  animal.'  In  those  cases  that  are  due  to  injur>'  of  the  back, 
kidney  inflammation  is  especially  Uable  to  develop  and  carry  away 
the  hog. 

Treatment. — As  m  many  other  diseases,  an  ounce  of  prevention 
here  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.  Growing  pigs  should  be  given  a  well- 
balanced  ration,  so  aa  to  prevent  lack  of  development  of  the  bones 
and  predisposition  to  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  hind  limbs. 
In  the  same  manner,  sows  that  are  nursing  a  lai^e  litter  of  pigs 
should  be  well  fed,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  run  down  and 
weakened  to  the  point  where  they  an-  likely  to  develop  a  paralysis 
of  this  nature.  If  the  sow  shows  signs  of  weakening  from  the  heavy 
drain  upon  her  system  she  should  be  allowed  to  wean  the  pigs  rather 
than  entirely  destroy  her  vitality. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid  injury  to  heavy  hogs,  and 
they  Bbould  be  kept  under  such  conditions  as  will  prevent  as  far 
as  possible  any  injuries  of  thb  kind.  In  shipping  animals,  over- 
crowding and  rough  handling  is  to  be  avoided  aa  much  as  possible. 
Especially  k  it  necessiary  to  use  care  in  corralling  animals  and 
I  driving  them  not  to  produce  injuries  of  the  back.  Many  valuable 
i  animals  have  been  permanently  disabled  through  injuries  of  this 
kind,  such  as  being  hit  over  the  back  with  a  club  in  the  hands  of 
an  employee.  The  hog  is  proverbially  hard  to  drive,  and  loss  of 
temper  on  the  part  of  those  trj'ing  to  drive  the  animal  often  results 
in  serious  injury. 

When  an  animal  is  noticed  to  be  lame  behind  it  should  at  once 
^be  removed  from  the  lot  and  placed  in  a  pen  by  itaelf.     The  animal 
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should  be  kept  warm  and  comfortable  and  fed  on  a  light,  sloppy  diet 
The  bowels  should  be  stimulated  to  action  by  a  mild  dose  of  castor 
oil  or  Epsom  salt  mixed  with  the  food.  If  constipation  is  very 
marked,  an  injection  of  warm  soap  and  water  may  be  given  to  un- 
load the  large  bowel. 

Stimulating  liniments  may  be  applied  over  the  back.  An  excel- 
lent application  of  this  kind  is  the  so-called  hartshorn  liniment, 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  ammonia-water  and  sweet  oil  or  linseed 
oil.  Another  excellent  liniment  is  made  by  adding  ^  ounce  of 
croton  oil  to  3^  ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine.  Where  these  linimnits, 
combined  with  rest  and  proper  food,  fail  to  bring  relief,  the  best 
method  of  handUng  the  case  is  usually  to  sell  the  animal  for 
slaughter  while  in  good  general  condition.  In  the  case  of  valuable 
pure-bred  animals  it  may  be  advisable  to  attempt  further  treat- 
ment. 

In  such  cases  count<>rirritation  of  a  more  severe  form  than  that 
produced  by  the  use  of  liniments  may  be  tried.  The  use  of  the 
firing  iron  along  the  back,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  used  in  firing 
the  legs  of  horses,  is  sometimes  tried.  Dr.  Peters,  of  the  Illinois 
State  Serum  Plant,  recommends  the  following  method  for  firing  the 
back  in  a  hog:  Fourteen  or  fifteen  pieces  of  No.  16  wire,  pointed 
at  one  end,  are  placed  in  a  charcoal  or  corn-cob  fire  and  heated  to 
white  heat.  When  properly  heated,  they  are  grasped  by  a  pair  of 
pincers  or  tongs,  and  the  ix)intcd  ends  plunged  through  the  skin  and 
into  the  fatty  tissues  along  the  back.  The  skin  should  be  punc- 
tured about  every  1  or  2  inches  along  the  entire  region  affected  by 
the  paralysis. 

For  the  purpose  of  improving  the  tone  of  the  nervous  s>'stem 
various  nerve  tonics  may  be  tried.  The  best  of  these  is  str>'chnin, 
which  may  be  given  in  the  fonn  of  the  powdered  drug  or  in  str>'ch- 
nin  tablets.  The  dose  of  this  drug  for  the  hog  would  be  about  ^f 
to  tV  gr.  twice  or  three  times  a  day.  The  drug  may  be  more 
handily  given  in  many  cases  in  the  form  of  tincture  of  nux  vomica 
which  contains  strychnin.  The  dose  of  the  tincture  of  nux  vomica 
for  a  hog  is  about  15  drops  three  times  a  day.  This  may  easily  be 
administered  in  the  food.  It  acts  not  only  as  a  nerve  stimu- 
lant, but  also  improves  appetite  and  general  tone  of  the  entire 
body. 
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SUNSTTRCKE  (HEAT  STROKE) 

Hogs  are  particularly  susceptible  to  the  effects  of  the  ra3r8  of  the 
sun  and  to  overheating.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  fat  ani- 
mals. It  is  always  dangerous  to  try  and  handle  a  fat  hog  on  a  hot 
day,  as  the  least  exertion  may  produce  a  fatal  overheating.  This 
should  be  remembered  in  the  administration  of  hog-cholera  serum, 
and  where  fat  hogs  are  to  be  treated  in  hot  weather  the  work  should 
be  commenced  as  early  in  the  morning  as  possible. 

When  hogs  are  hauled  to  market  in  hot  weather  or  shipped 
in  overcrowded  cars  there  is  great  danger  of  overheating  and 
death.  In  like  manner,  hogs  that  are  kept  in  feed  lots  or  pastures 
that  have  no  shade  suffer  extremely  with  the  heat  on  a  hot  day. 
This  is  in  part  due  to  the  large  amount  of  fat,  and  also  to  the  fact 
that  the  skin  of  the  hog  offers  no  protection  against  the  direct  action 
of  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Where  animals  are  allowed  to  overcrowd  in  a  wagon,  car,  or 
shed,  they  may  suffer  from  heat  prostration  which  is  due  to  simple 
overheating,  and  not  to  the  effects  of  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Just  why  the  rays  of  the  sun  or  the  overheating  of  the  body 
from  other  causes  should  produce  the  symptoms  seen  in  these  con- 
ditions is  rather  hard  to  understand.  Some  authors  believe  that 
the  effects  are  largely  due  to  some  chemical  action  of  the  rays  of  the 
sun  upon  the  nervous  system.  A  more  plausible  explanation  is 
the  theory  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  so  marked  in  these  cases  that 
it  causes  excessive  heating  of  the  central  nervous  system,  and  in 
this  manner  produces  paralysis  of  circulation  and  respiration. 

Syn^toms. — ^The  symptoms  of  overheating  and  sunstroke  are 
80  nearly  the  same  that  there  is  little  need  of  trying  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  two.  The  animal  will  in  some  cases  show  no 
evidence  of  the  oncoming  attack  until  suddenly  noted  to  wobble  and 
fall  over  in  a  convulsion.  In  most  cases  there  are  a  few  warning 
signs.  The  animal  begins  to  droop,  the  ears  fall  forward,  the  gait 
becomes  uncertain,  and,  finally,  the  animal  topples  over  uncon- 
scious and  is  seized  by  a  convulsion.  Unless  relief  is  promptly 
given  death  very  quickly  takes  place. 

If  an  examination  of  the  pulse  be  made,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
very  rapid  and  weak.  The  temperature  is  very  high,  often  rising 
to  110^  or  112^  F.  in  cases  of  sunstroke. 
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Treatment — The  condition  is  usually  due  to  neglect  or  care- 
lessness in  handling  animals,  and  can  be  prevented  quite  easily  with 
the  use  of  a  little  common  sense.  Great  care  should  be  used  in 
handling  hogs,  and  especially  fat  animals,  during  the  heat  of  the 
day.  If  serum  is  to  be  given  or  the  animals  moved  to  market  the 
injection  should  be  made  in  the  early  morning  before  the  sun  gets 
high. 

During  hot  yreather  the  animals  should  be  kept  in  a  pasture 
that  is  shaded,  so  they  may  find  protection  from  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun.  A  cool,  sanitary  hog-wallow  is  a  source  of  great  com- 
fort to  the  animals  during  the  hot  weather. 

When  an  animal  is  seen  in  an  attack  prompt  measures  are  neces- 
sary if  life  is  to  be  saved.  Cold  water  should  be  poured  over  the 
head,  biU  not  on  the  balance  of  the  body.  If  cold  water  be  thrown 
over  the  entire  body  it  makes  the  condition  worse,  and  will  almost 
certainly  produce  death.  Cold  applied  to  the  head  is  the  most 
convenient  and  effective  measure  at  hand.  The  animal  is  also  in 
need  of  stimulation,  and  if  any  whisky  is  handy  it  should  be  given 
in  tablespoonful  doses  every  hour  or  two.  If  possible,  it  is  better  to 
inject  the  drug  into  the  loose  tissues  beneath  the  skin  back  of  the 
foreleg  or  along  the  flank.  Strychnin  is  also  a  valuable  agent  in 
these  cases,  and  \  gr.  of  the  drug  or  15  drops  of  tincture  of  nux 
vomica  may  be  given  with  the  whisky.  Aromatic  spirits  of  am- 
monia, camphorated  oil,  and  ether  are  all  valuable  diffusible 
stimulants,  and  should  be  administered  per  mouth  or  injected  un- 
der the  skin,  if  at  hand. 
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RHEUMATISM 

This  is  a  painful  condition  afifecting  the  organs  of  locomotion, 
and  may  be  either  of  one  or  two  types.  Articular  rheumatism 
is  the  more  common  form,  and  is  associated  with  marked  swelling 
of  the  joints.  Muscular  rheumatism  is  more  rare,  and  consists 
principally  in  an  inflammation  of  the  structure  of  the  muscle 
itself,  without  any  swelling  of  the  joints.  In  the  hog  the  two 
conditions  are  frequently  associated,  and  it  does  not  appear 
necessary  to  make  any  differential  distinction  between  the  two 
forms  of  the  disease. 

Causes. — The  hog  is  raised  under  such  conditions  as  are  par- 
ticularly likely  to  produce  rheumatism,  but  for  some  reason  the 
animal  seems  to  have  considerable  resistance  against  the  disease, 
as  rheumatism  is  much  less  common  than  would  be  expected  among 
swine.  The  articular  form  of  rheumatism  is  undoubtedly  a  germ 
disease  and  is  produced  by  infection  of  the  blood,  and  through  the 
blood  the  joints,  by  some  specific  germ.  Keeping  animals  in  cold, 
damp  pens,  and  exposure  to  wet  and  cold  are  important  predispos- 
ing causes,  in  that  they  lower  the  resistance  of  the  animal  to  and 
make  it  easy  for  the  germs  to  enter.  Overheating  followed  by 
exposure  to  chilling  winter  winds  is  especially  Uable  to  cause  an 
attack.  Overfeeding  and  excessive  exercise  may  be  followed  by 
the  muscular  t3rpe  of  the  disease.  Dipping  of  hogs  in  cold,  damp 
weather  may  set  up  an  attack  of  the  disease. 

Symptoms. — ^The  symptoms  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  are 
very  pronounced  and  quite  easily  made  out.  The  animal  has  a  high 
fever,  loses  appetite,  and  develops  a  most  severe  painful  lameness. 
In  the  articular  type  this  lameness  is  associated  with  large  painful 
swellings  of  the  hock,  knee,  and  joints  of  the  feet.  These  swell- 
ings show  a  tendency  to  change  location,  and  one  day  the  hock  may 
be  affected  and  the  next  day  the  knees  and  the  feet.  This  tendency 
to  shift  about  is  very  characteristic  of  rheumatism. 
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In  the  muscular  type  of  the  disease  the  muscles  of  the  back  are 
more  commonly  affected.  This  is  the  condition  commonly  known 
in  human  beings  as  **  lumbago."  The  muscles  of  the  back  are 
swollen,  tender,  and  the  back  is  held  arched  and  very  stiff  and 
rigid. 

In  the  severe  cases  the  animal  suffers  a  great  amount  of  ptdu, 
and  remains  lying  in  the  litter  most  of  the  time.  If  forced  to  move 
about  the  sick  hog  is  able  to  do  so  only  in  a  very  stiff  manner  and 
every  movement  is  painful.  Severe  pain  is  caused  by  any  pressure 
upon  the  affected  muscles  of  the  back  or  any  effort  to  naove  the 
affected  joints. 

In  the  more  mild  attacks  the  only  sjniiptoms  may  be  a  stiffness 
of  the  gait  and  a  tendency  for  the  lameness  to  shift  from  one  part 
of  the  body  to  another. 

Course. — The  course  of  an  attack  of  rheumatism  is  very 
variable.  The  symptoms  may  pass  away  in  a  few  days,  or  a  chronic 
lameness  may  develop  which  will  last  for  several  weeks  or  months. 

Complications. — Rheumatism,  if  it  be  of  the  severe  type,  is  often 
complicated  by  the  development  of  an  inflammation  of  the  pleura, 
or,  even  more  commonly,  by  development  of  acute  inflammation  of 
the  heart.  These  complications  are  announced  by  a  rise  in  the 
temperature  and  severe  prostration. 

Treatment. — Much  can  be  accomplished  in  the  prevention  of 
this  disease  by  exercising  care  in  handling  of  the  animals  with 
regard  to  proper  sleeping  quarters.  Cold,  damp,  poorly  venti- 
lated sleeping  sheds  are  very  largely  resf)onsible  for  this  condi- 
tion in  most  cases.  Allowing  animals  to  sleep  around  old  straw- 
stacks  or  under  manure  piles  is  almost  equally  as  productive  of 
attacks  of  rheumatism. 

In  the  handling  of  an  attack  the  first  consideration  is  to  get 
the  animal  into  a  warm,  comfortable  place  where  proper  care  can 
be  given.  The  sick  hog  must  be  protected  from  drafts  and  ex- 
posure to  wet  and  cold.  This  is  k  most  essential  part  of  the  treat- 
ment, and  is  more  important  even  than  the  administration  of 
drugs. 

As  a  start  of  the  medicinal  treatment,  the  animal  should  re- 
ceive a  brisk  cathartic,  such  as  calomel  or  castor  oil.  Following 
this  stilicylate  of  soda  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  should  be  admin- 
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istered  in  large  doses.  The  dose  of  the  salicylate  of  soda  should  be 
about  30  gr.  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  at  the  same  time  a  dose 
of  a  teaspoonful  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  can  be  given.  These  are 
both  powders  and  can  be  given  on  the  food.  The  diet  should  be 
liquid  and  sloppy.  Milk  diet  is  especially  valuable  and  dry  food 
should  be  entirely  withheld  for  a  few  days. 

In  the  muscular  t3rpe  of  the  disease  macrotys  is  more  valuable 
than  the  salicylate  of  soda.  Fluidextract,  or  specific  medicine  of 
macrotyB  may  be  given  in  half  teaspoonful  doses  every  three  or 
four  hours.  This  can  be  added  to  a  little  slop  and  given  in  this 
way. 

As  a  local  application  to  the  inflamed  and  swollen  joints,  one  of 
the  most  efficient  appUcations  is  ichthyol.  This  may  be  applied 
in  a  50  per  cent,  solution  in  glycerin,  or  may  be  used  in  the  form  of 
an  ointment  containing  about  2  drams  of  ichthyol  to  1  ounce  of 
vaselin.  Another  good  application  to  these  inflamed  joints  is 
belladonna  liniment,  or  the  commonly  used  white  lotion  may  be 
applied.  White  lotion  is  made  by  taking  3  drams  of  Iqad  subace- 
tate  and  3  drams  of  zinc  sulphate  and  adding  these  to  1  pint  of 
water.  The  preparation  is  a  most  effective  one  in  removing  pain, 
soreness,  and  inflammation  from  local  swellings,  bruises,  and 
sprains. 

After  the  active  symptoms  of  the  disease  have  subsided  under 
the  use  of  salicylate  of  soda  and  sodium  bicarbonate,  with  the  local 
applications,  the  animal  should  receive  some  form  of  tonic  medica- 
tion to  rebuild  strength  and  restore  normal  function  all  over  the 
body.  As  a  result  of  the  acute  infection  the  animal  is  usually  run 
down,  and  the  blood  especially  is  likely  to  be  in  a  weakened  condi- 
tion. As  an  after-tonic  a  preparation  containing  iron,  gentian, 
nux  vomica,  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  should  be  used.  This  can  be 
fed  with  the  food  once  or  twice  a  day  for  two  or  three  weeks  until 
the  sick  hog  has  entirely  regained  strength  and  energy. 

90RE  FEET 

Common  Causes. — Hogs  are  quite  frequently  subject  to  attacks 
of  sore  feeti  which  may  be  due  to  bruising  of  the  hoof  or  to  some 
form  of  inflammation.  In  cold,  winter  weather  the  feet  may  become 
sore  as  the  result  of  bruising  in  walking  over  the  rough,  frozen 
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ground.  In  like  manner,  hogs  after  shipment  for  a  considerable 
distance  in  stock  cars  may  come  out  in  the  morning  quite  lame  and 
sore.  Another  common  cause  for  sore  feet  is  the  keeping  of  ani- 
mals in  filthy,  dirty,  muddy  pens.  In  these  cases  the  skin  between 
the  toes  becomes  softened  and  irritated,  and  germs  from  the  filthy 
lots  enter  the  skin  and  set  up  a  quite  severe  condition. 

Symptoms. — The  principal  symptoms  of  the  condition,  of 
course,  is  the  lameness.  When  the  feet  are  examined  they  will  be 
found  to  be  bruised  and  swollen  in  case  the  lameness  is  due  to 
injury,  or  they  may  be  found  softened,  inflamed,  and  scaly  in  the 
case  of  infection.  In  many  of  these  cases  due  to  filthy  feed  yards 
the  condition  present  is  really  an  eczema. 

Treatment  is  largely  to  be  governed  by  the  cause.  If  the  con- 
dition be  due  to  recent  shipment  in  railroad  cars,  nothing  need  be 
done  in  the  way  of  treatment.  Simply  turn  the  animals  out  into  a 
pasture  range  or  into  a  clean  feed  lot  and  the  lameness  will  disap- 
pear in  a  few  days.  In  those  cases  that  are  due  to  filthy  feed  lots 
a  change  of  range,  giving  a  clean,  dry  pasture,  is  all  that  wHl  be 
required. 

In  the  more  severe  cases,  where  there  is  genuine  eczema  or  in- 
fection present,  the  treatment  will  need  to  be  a  bit  more  active. 
Bathing  of  the  feet  in  some  strong  astringent  solution,  such  as 
eqiml  parts  of  vinegar  and  water  or  in  strong  salt  solution,  may 
prove  efficient.  An  excellent  foot-bath  for  these  cases  is  made  by 
dissolving  a  teaspoonf ul  of  chlorid  or  sulphate  of  zinc  in  a  pint  of 
water.  In  cases  where  the  feet  are  red,  swollen,  and  tender  this 
should  be  followed  by  the  application  of  zinc  oxid  ointment.  This 
is  an  excellent  healing  application,  and  its  use  will  be  followed  by 

good  results. 

FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE 

In  animals  that  suffer  from  sore  feet  the  possibility  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  must  not  be  overlooked.  This  disease  at  present  is 
imknown  in  the  United  States,  but  there  have  been  several  out- 
breaks in  the  past,  and  stock  owners  should  always  be  on  the  look- 
out for  the  disease. 

In  an  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  cattle  are  usually 
first  affected,  and  the  disease  may  then  spread  to  the  swine.  The 
characteristic  symptom  of  this  disease  is  the  finding  of  large  num- 
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bers  of  vesicles  or  blisters  between  the  toes  and  along  the  lower  part 
of  the  foot.  There  may  also  be  some  blisters  in  the  mouth  and  on 
the  tongue.  The  presence  of  a  similar  condition  in  the  cattle  on 
the  premises  is  a  valuable  aid  to  diagnosis. 

Foot-and-mouth  disease  is  a  very  dangerous  and  rapidly  con- 
tagious disease,  and  at  the  first  signs  of  an  outbreak  State  and 
United  States  Government  authorities  should  be  notified,  in  order 
that  prompt  steps  may  be  taken  to  stamp  out  the  infection  before 

it  gets  a  foothold. 

RICKETS  (RACHmS) 

This  is  a  disease  in  which  there  is  a  marked  disturbance  of 
nutrition,  and  the  animal  is  unable  to  properly  develop  bone  tissue. 
As  a  result,  there  is  a  lack  of  hardening  of  the  bones,  and  marked 
swellings  and  deformities  take  place. 

Rickets  is  especially  common  in  pigs.  It  is  also  seen  with  con- 
siderable frequency  in  young  dogs.  The  disease  is  much  more  rare 
in  calves  and  foals. 

Causes. — This  disease  is  one  which  is  practically  entirely  due  to 
improper  feeding.  It  occurs  especially  at  about  the  age  of  weaning 
and  shortly  thereafter.  During  the  time  when  the  pig  is  Uving  on 
the  milk  of  the  mother  there  is  seldom  any  difficulty,  unless  the 
diet  of  the  sow  be  especially  poor  in  those  foods  wliich  aid  in  the 
formation  of  bone  tissue.  In  the  breeds  that  develop  ver>'  rapidly 
after  weaning  this  disease  is  especially  frequent. 

The  milk  of  sows  is  especially  well  supplied  with  the  salts  of 
phosphorus  and  calcium.  These  salts  are  ver>'  important  in  the 
development  of  bone  in  growing  pigs.  The  pig  must  necessarily 
have  these  large  amounts  of  phosphorus  and  calcium  in  order  to  do 
well.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  they  are  Uable  to  develop  rickets 
when  weaned  from  the  mother  and  placed  on  a  diet  that  is  poor  in 
these  substances. 

When  we  have  added  to  this  improper  diet  a  filthy,  muddy  feed 
lot  we  have  just  the  condition  necessary  for  the  development  of 
rickets.  Growing  animals  cannot  do  well  even  with  proper  food 
when  placed  in  a  filthy  feed  yard,  and,  when  we  have  a  combination 
of  the  two,  the  Uttle  animals  are  bound  to  suffer.  In  the  great  hog- 
producing  belt  of  the  Central  West  there  is  a  tendency  to  feed  large 
amounts  of  com,  often  to  the  exclusion  of  other  articles  of  food. 
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Com  is  an  excellent  food  for  hogs  when  properly  fed,  but  it  does 
not  form  a  well-balanced  diet  when  fed  without  any  other  grain. 

When  for  some  reason  the  mother  of  the  litter  dies  or  fails  to 
nurse  the  pigs,  and  it  is  necessary  to  bring  them  up  on  cows'  milk 
or  some  other  form  of  food,  rickets  may  develop.  The  milk  of  the 
cow,  while  suitable  for  the  growth  of  calves,  is  not  of  the  proper 
quality  for  feeding  rapidly  growing  young  pigs.  As  a  result,  the 
bone  development  in  pigs  fed  in  this  manner  is  delayed  and  typical 
rachitis  may  occur. 

Disease  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  a  chronic  type  is 
another  frequent  cause  of  rachitis.  As  a  result  of  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels  and  stomach,  food  is  not  properly  digested  and 
absorbed,  and  while  the  animal  may  be  taking  into  the  body  the 
necessary  amount  of  food  and  of  the  proper  quality,  it  does  not  get 
the  usual  benefit  from  it,  on  account  of  being  unable  to  properly 
digest  and  use  it  in  building  of  bone  and  other  tissues  in  the  body. 

In  like  manner,  presence  of  wonns  in  the  stomach  and  intestines 
may  sufficiently  interfere  with  digestion  and  assimilation  of  foods 
to  result  in  lack  of  development  and  growth.  These  parasites  are 
perhaps  a  more  frequent  cause  of  digestive  disturbances  than  is 
generally  recognized. 

Changes  Produced. — As  a  result  of  the  lack  of  calcium  or  bone- 
forming  salts  the  bones  fail  to  harden  as  they  should.  The  constant 
movements  and  the  weight  of  the  animal  produce  irritation  of  the 
soft  bone-forming  tissues,  and,  as  a  result,  a  sort  of  inflanmiation 
is  produced.  This  results  in  an  increased  production  of  cartilages, 
especially  around  the  ends  of  the  long  bones.  When  this  process 
has  been  continued  for  some  time  it  will  be  found  that  the  ends 
of  the  bones  are  enlarged  and  the  long  bones  may  show  considerable 
deformity  from  bending  under  the  weight  of  the  body.  The  swell- 
ing of  the  ends  of  the  bones  gives  a  swollen  appearance  to  the  joints, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  first  symptoms  noticed  by  the  owner.  As  a 
result  of  the  weakness  of  the  bones  it  is  not  unusual  for  them  to 
break  under  the  weight  of  the  animal.  This  is  especially  likely  to 
occur  in  the  case  of  the  long  bones  of  the  hind  limbs,  producing 
symptoms  quite  similar  to  those  described  under  Paralysis  of  the 
Posterior  Part  of  the  Body. 

Symptoms. — If  the  animals  are  closely  observed  it  will  be  found 
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[  in  moat  cases  that  preceding  the  actual  development  of  symptoms 

of  rickets  there  are  certain  disturbances  of  digestion.     This  oft*n 

takes  the  form  of  lass  of  appetite,  the  animals  become  weak,  and 

bloating  of  the  belly  may  be  a  prominent  symptom.     As  the  disease 

progresses  the  animal  frequently  develops  an  abnormal  appetite, 

Blowing  a  desire  for  dirt,  gnawing  on  the  sides  of  the  pen,  and 

I  drinking  manure  water.     This  is  simply  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 

I  pig  to  secure  those  elements  of  food  in  which  its  diet  is  lacking. 

Some  time  before  the  deformity  in  the  bones  is  noticeable  the 
'  animals  suffer  from  severe  pain  and  aching  of  the  muscles,  bones, 
and  joints.   The  pigs  will  walk  with  a  stiff,  lame  gait,  and  lie  down  a 
great  deal.     They  will  oft«n  rise  only  when  forced  to  do  so.  and 
then  will  squeal  and  grunt  when  made  to  move  about.     In  some 
cases  the  pain  is  so  severe  that  the  animals  are  unable  to  rise  or  use 
the  limbs  at  all.     In  some  cases  the  affected  pigs  will  be  found  to 
assume  a  kneeHng  position  much  of  the  time. 
I         After  a  few  days  or  weeks  of  these  digestive  and  motor  disturb- 
I  tnivs  the  signs  of  deformity  begin  to  make  themselves  prominent. 
These  changes  are  at  first  noticeable  only  in  the  long  bones.     The 
ends  of  the  bones  become  very  much  enlarged,  and  give  an  appear- 
ance quite  similar  to  the  swelling  of  the  joints  in  articular  rheuma- 
Usm.     By  feeling  of  the  swollen  limbs  the  difference  may  be  verj' 
L  easily  detected.     In  ricket-s  the  enlarited  ends  of  the  bone  can  be 
plainly  felt.     In  rheumatism  there  is  no  swelling  of  the  bones, 
Bumply  a  filling  of  the  joint  itself  with  fluid. 

Later  on  in  the  course  of  the  dise^ise  there  is  noted  swelling 
along  the  ribs  and  bending  inward  of  the  ribs  along  the  sides  of  the 
p  obest.     The  swellings  on  the  ribs  are  often  arranged  in  the  form 
I  of  two  rows  of  button-like  elevations  a  short  distanw>  on  either  side 
^of  the  breast  bone.     These  rows  of  small  swellings  are  often  re- 
el to  aa  the  rachitic  rosary,  from  their  resemblance  to  a  string  of 

With  the  continued  softening  of  the  long  bones  uf  the  extremi- 
I  ties  the  weight  of  the  animal  forces  them  to  bend,  and  deformities 
Eof  various  kmds  are  the  result.  In  the  hind  legs,  where  most  of  the 
I  weight  of  the  body  comej*,  there  may  be  actual  breaking  of  the 
rbooes.  The  If^ts  frequently  Ijecome  frightfully  IhjwwI,  and  the 
!,  as  a  result,  is  clumsy  and  awkward  in  trying  to  walk. 
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As  the  disease  progresses  there  is  loss  of  weight,  and  the  bones 
of  the  skull  frequently  begin  to  enlarge,  giving  the  pig  a  very  pecu- 
liar appearance,  with  a  large  head  and  small,  thin  body.  Where  the 
disease  progresses  for  any  length  of  time  the  pig  always  loses  weight 
and  becomes  a  chronic,  worthless  runt. 

Changes  in  the  teeth  are  often  noticeable.  There  may  be 
irregular  shape  of  the  teeth.  The  second  teeth  are  often  slow  in 
coming  in,  are  often  short  and  irregular,  and  soon  loosen  up  and  fall 
out.  The  gums  and  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth  may  be  in- 
flamed and  the  animal  is  scarcely  able  to  eat  any  food  except  slop. 

In  most  cases  of  rickets  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  disturbance 
of  the  respiratory  apparatus.  The  animal  often  has  a  chronic  dis- 
charge from  the  nose  and  sniffs  and  wheezes  while  attempting  to 
breathe.  After  lying  down  for  a  short  time  the  nose  and  throat 
become  clogged  up,  and  when  the  animal  gets  up  it  has  to  cough 
and  sniff  in  order  to  clear  the  passages. 

Treatment. — This  disease  is  one  which  can  be  entirely  pre- 
vented by  proper  attention  to  diet.  W^hen  pigs  are  weaned  especial 
care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  they  receive  a  ration  which  is  properly 
balanced.  Dry  com  alone  is  not  a  proper  diet  for  young  growing 
pigs.  They  must  have  other  food  along  with  the  com  if  they  are 
to  grow  and  develop  properly.  A  small  amount  of  siilt  and  char- 
coal are  valuable  articles  of  diet  to  promote  proper  development 
and  growth  of  young  pigs. 

Next  to  proper  diet  tlic  most  important  point  in  the  prevention 
of  rickets  is  projx^rly  cared  for  feed  lots  and  ranges.  Growing  pigs 
should  have  a  clean,  dry  feed  lot,  with  plenty  of  room  to  exercise, 
plenty  of  sunshine,  and  ti  clean,  dry,  wann  place  to  sleep.  WTien 
kept  under  these  condition  and  fed  a  properly  balanced  ration  there 
will  be  no  trouble  in  keeping  them  free  from  rickets. 

When  the  disease  is  noted  in  the  herd  the  attention  should  at 
once  be  directed  to  the  diet.  If  an  improper  ration  has  been  fed, 
make  such  changes  as  are  necessary  to  make  it  a  proper  nourishing 
diet.  Get  the  animals  into  proper  feed  lots,  and  give  them  a  good 
range,  with  plenty  of  nutritious  food  and  room  to  exercise.  If  there 
is  any  digestive  trouble,  clean  out  the  bowels  with  a  dose  of  calomel 
and  castor  oil,  and  follow  this  with  the  administration  of  a  tonic 
condition  powder,  containing  powdered  nux  vomica,  powdered 
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gentian,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  a  small  amount  of  arsenic.  Bone- 
[  meal  is  also  a  valuable  addition  to  the  diet  in  these  eases  and  may  be 
i  easily  procured.  Calcium  carbonate  in  powdered  form,  added  to 
I  milk,  and  fed  in  lliis  manner,  ia  often  followed  by  good  results. 
I  About  a  teaspoonful  should  be  added  for  each  animal  in  the  herd. 
I  If  the  disease  is  taken  early  and  proper  change  made  in  diet, 
'  tonics  administered,  and  the  animals  placed  in  clean,  dry  feed  yards, 

no  trouble  will  be  experienced  in  getting  a  complete  recovery. 

In  cases  that  are  neglected  until  severe  deformities  have  occurred 

but  little  can  be  done,  and  these  chronic  runts  arc  Ix^t  knocked  in 
,  the  head. 

I  BULLNOSE  (OSTEOMALACIA,  SNUFFLES) 

Definitioa. — This  is  a  condition  which  is  very  closely  related  to 
rickets,  and  by  .some  authors  is  classed  as  merely  a  more  advanced 
or  special  form  of  that  disease.  In  bullnose  the  most  marked 
r  changes  are  produced  in  the  bones  of  the  head,  and  considerable 
i  deformity  takes  place  in  the  shape  and  size  of  the  cheek  bonea  and 
the  bones  of  the  snout.  The  disease  is  practically  always  accom- 
panied by  an  inSammation  of  the  Uning  membrane  of  the  nostrils, 
and  this  is  probably  the  startinR-point  of  the  disease. 

There  is  another  disease  to  which  the  terra  "snuffles"  ia  more 
properly  applied.  This  has  already  been  described  under  the  head 
of  Malignant  Rhinitis,  and  is  due  to  a  specific  germ,  known  as  the 
Bacillus  pyocyaneus.  In  this  condition  there  is  a  severe  form  of 
inflammation  of  the  membrane  lining  the  nose,  but  no  deformity  of 
the  bones  of  the  head. 
I  Causes. — As  in  the  case  of  rickets,  the  cause  of  this  disease  is  to 
I  bt  found  largely  in  improper  feeding.  I^ack  of  calcium  and  other 
bone-building  mineral  salts  in  the  food  seems  to  be  an  important 
element  in  the  disease.  The  animal,  weakened  by  improper  nutri- 
tion, becomes  susceptible  to  genu  ijifection,  and  this  starts  in  as 
an  infection  of  the  membrane  of  the  nose.  The  changes  produced 
I  by  the  local  inflauunation  weaken  the  tissues  and  predispoae  to 
abnormal  changes  in  the  bones  of  the  head.  Dirty,  poorly  drained 
feed  lots  and  improper  sleeping  quarters  are  also  of  importance  in 
rendering  the  animal  more  liable  to  disease. 

Symptoms. — This  disease  usually  starts  in  with  a  severe  infec- 
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iUm  of  t  lio  noHO.  The  breathing  becomes  noisy  and  difficult,  and  ac- 
roiupiuiicHl  by  a  disagreeable,  irritating  discharge  from  one  or  both 
iHwtrilH.  The  disease  at  this  time  very  closely  resembles  an  ordi- 
nary tH)ld  in  the  head.  The  discharge,  however,  keeps  up,  and  the 
aninuil  U^gins  to  show  signs  of  unthriftiness.  There  is  loss  of 
npt>«'tito  or  the  animal  may  develop  a  desire  for  unusual  articles  of 
ftHHl»  as  desi^rilxHl  under  the  head  of  Rickets.  The  dischancc  from 
tho  mv^^  ix^llwts  in  the  nostrils  and  throat,  and  when  the  animal 
pMs  up  it  is  fonvii  to  cough  and  sniff  repeatedly  in  order  to  clear 
tho  n\v^^  !^^  it  can  brvsithe  f  reel  v. 

*rho  ixnulition  is  not  ran*  even  in  old  bogs.  I  saw  a  case  a  few 
t^'xvks  !W5\^  in  oastom  Illinois  in  a  bnx»d  ?ow  weighing  perhaps  300 
|v>\nuR  TIh*  owner  tir^t  not^>e\i  the  c^>ndition  as  a  discharge  from 
tl>o  iKvn^,  which  ht^  misTix^k  for  s  ?in:pje  inflanunation  of  the  no^trik 
A  ^w4<  or  two  -Ator  ht^  i>v*:tH.i  tbe  r^r'.'.:rvg  ^:4  the  bc»ne?  of  the  head, 
Axvi  thiMarii:  ;ha:  ix-^rrjiaf  :br  sr-^W.  ZAd  been  kicked  or  trampled 
\W  b\  ^\:>^  ^^  :rx*  S^r?*"^  ^  -r  ::&::  jr  -r^zjzzx  in  zijt  ^ssxne  pasture.    This 

xV  >r.:^."'.TiC  ^.■•.-Tj.i    :r:r_.   ir:_''i  'Zt^    '^^rLr^r    fy^z^e^  h.*  name  of 

>r  .,':'^-;'^        r» ♦:>••".-?:£  '^  •.':  ':^  '•  r^  s  •:_»^'"  jl>?>    ♦'•"jt^  ^  the  niore 

^.v.^-T.rf*'  .rfc-v*-    ;r«;:.'     "^  cj    ^' -ri"  f /I    f  "I*-     "  •"  j:  .'f  The  nufie. 

^  >*r».vi:' L^*'*    ^-  "..;■"  *:: .   i^r.  "  >   zi*  r-   us:*  fTJuL^.   -tTjXjV^  of  the 

Vi^:..        I     !»■    :' V-  I.:--    .   *.:-  -i'   i'   'T' /n  vij-'i  '.!►-    :i--*^-:s."^ -Arrives 
ziM'  mat:*:'    I      ;  ...::  '^  *^.>^  >  ;>—    r  '.i^^     ••'."    ZL-i.;.' ii=»:»  im- 

Ar»^       vj^nc'^  ^:::-.j:."  ^     ~:  -^  --^fi   n  ".:.**   'as?**     r  rj'i.-?^.    Toe 

v'v.'Y  •  -:    •t'-*  i::r^  >\  r  iiii:  tit'   jfr.Tnai   jL>i*(*^  "fi*sr-     Trie  bjidr 

.^yjj^^    i   :.v  rvK  >  : -'v  "ai-^jtiL     r  ^r  ii=s:anar^  "::t«  T£r:«>i  *:«w  above 
Trt>iT  :v.rt*i  :r'  jrv-:   T'ln  i  wF*acrr  vf  -tt-^  Mf  Tm*m»s^  *>:  jf^s*  than 
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Course. — In  some  cases  the  course  of  the  disease  is  quite  rapid, 
and  the  animal  may  die  from  weakness  and  exhaustion  within  a  few 
weeks  after  the  onset  of  the  attack.  In  other  cases  the  course  of 
the  disease  is  long  drawn  out,  and  the  animal  may  drag  along 
for  several  weeks  or  months.  The  condition,  however,  is  prac- 
tically always  progressively  worse  and  little  or  no  improvement 
is  ever  seen. 

Treatment. — ^The  only  treatment  of  any  benefit  in  this  condition 
is  preventive.  Proper  food,  proper  quarters,  plenty  of  room 
for  exercise,  plenty  of  sunlight,  and  plenty  of  clear  fresh  water 
for  drinking  purposes  are  the  main  factors  in  preventing  the  oc- 
currence of  this  disease.  With  the  onset  of  the  disease  a  change  of 
quarters,  proper  change  of  diet,  and  the  feeding  of  such  substances 
as  bone-meal  are  indicated.  This,  with  the  administering  of  a  bit- 
ter tonic  condition  powder,  may  check  the  disease. 

After  deformities  of  the  bone  have  developed  there  is  little  or 
nothing  that  can  be  done.  Potassium  iodid  in  large  doses  (20  to 
30  gr.  three  times  a  day  with  the  food)  may  prove  of  value  in  a 
few  cases.  The  best  method  of  handling  this  disease,  however,  if  it 
does  not  show  improvement  in  a  short  time,  is  to  recommend 
slaughter  of  the  animal  while  the  disease  is  still  a  local  one,  and 
while  the  meat  may  be  used  for  food  purposes. 


PARASITIC  DISEASES 
HOG-LOUSE  (H^MATOPINUS  SUES) 

In  the  large  hog  herds  of  the  com  belt  a  very  frequently  found 
parasite  is  the  hog-louse.  This  parasite  is  known  in  scientific  liter- 
ature as  the  Hfematopinus  suis.  It  is  called  bemalopinus  becauae 
it  is  a  blood-sucking  parasite,  and  suis  because  it  is  found  on  the 
hog.  So  we  find  that  tliis  parasite  is,  in  reality,  the  blood-suckiDg 
parasite  of  the  hog  or  the  blood-sucking  louse. 


Vif..  S9.^Hieiuato|>inii.-:   suis-  a.   fietA  with   pwrcinf  stylrt:  b.  ■ 
five  wfCDH'Dt^:  r.  deep  notch  in  vhieh  the  eye?  are  implanted:  4,  clss!<  on  nd 
of  Inminal  wfnuenl :  r.  abdomen :  /.  (borax,  bearing  thne  pwn  oC  legs  (Kaupp). 

The  H^niatopinu;:  i^ui^  t:-  the  tarzest  of  all  the  anirrntl  Ijce.  It 
i^  aboul  i  inch  lone  and  about  ^«  inch  wide.  When  exam- 
ine\l  under  a  magmf>*inz  lens  or  a  reading  ^aas.  the  parasite 
will  be  found  to  have  a  bead,  a  thorax  or  cbesl.  sod  a  posterior 
IxmIv  vir  abdomen.  If  we  look  cioselr  at  the  bead  of  the  parasite 
we  w\]l  fintl  many  interesting  things  about  it.  At  the  extmne  aid 
of  the  bead  there  is  located  a  pitting  stylet  or  sucking  apparatue. 
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why  means  of  which  the  louse  is  able  to  pierce  the  skin  of  the  hog  and 
I  Buck  blood.  On  each  side  of  this  piercing  stylet  will  be  noted 
f  five  small  hairs. 

A  little  further  back  along  the  head  of  the  louse  will  be  seen  two 
I  amall  arm-like  feelers — the  antennie.  These  feelers  will  be  found 
I  to  be  composed  of  small  s^raents,  each  antenna  having  6ve  se^g- 
I  ments.  Just  behind  the  antennse  there  are  two  deep  notches,  one 
[  m  either  side  of  the  head.  Deep  in  the  bottom  of  these  notches  are 
I  located  the  eyes  of  the  parasite. 

When  we  examine  the  chest  or  thorax  of  the  Heematopinns  suis 
it  is  found  to  have  attached  on  either  side  three  legs,  giving  the 
parasite  six  legs  in  all.  These  legs  are  jointed  and  divided  into 
segments,  and  at  the  end  of  the  last  segment  the  louse  is  provided 
with  a  pair  of  claws,  one  lai^e  and  one  small.  Between  these  claws 
there  is  a  thin  disk-Uke  membrane,  and  on  this  membrane  a  nmnber 
of  small  booklets,  which  give  the  parasite  exceedingly  strong  power 
of  attaching  itself  to  the  skin  of  the  hog. 

The  posterior  portion  of  the  body  or  abdomen  of  the  louse  is 
wider  than  the  chest  and  carries  no  legs.  The  male  parasite  can  be 
distinguished  from  the  female  by  the  appearance  of  the  abdomen. 
In  the  male  parasite  there  is  a  dark  streak  to  be  seen  on  the  middle 
and  under  surface  of  the  last  three  segments  of  the  abdomen.  The 
male  parasite  is  also  considerably  smaller  than  the  female. 

In  general  appearance  the  Hiematopinus  suis  is  a  grayish- 
colored  parasite.  The  edges  of  the  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  are 
dark  in  color.  On  the  animal  body  these  lice  are  very  easy  to 
find,  as  the  thin  hair  of  the  hog  pves  them  but  little  protection, 
and  they  are  readily  seen. 

These  parasites  multiply  by  means  of  effis.  The  female  louse 
lays  a  large  number  of  eggs  which  are  known  as  "nits."  In  a  herd 
infested  with  lice  these  nits  are  easily  found.  The  egg,  which  is 
quite  small,  yet  large  enough  to  be  readily  seen  with  the  unaided 
eye,  is  cemented  on  the  hair  by  means  of  a  gelatinous  substance 
poured  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  mother  parasite.  The  egg  is  of  a 
yellowish  or  yellowish-white  color,  oval  in  shape,  and  tapers  some- 
what to  a  point  at  the  end,  which  is  attached  to  the  hair.  The 
free  end  is  somewhat  larger,  and  is  covered  by  a  lid-like  cap,  which 
is  lifted  off  by  the  young  louse  when  hatched.      Through  the 
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opening  thus  made  the  newly  hatched  parasite  comes  out  and 
attaches  itself  to  the  hair  of  the  animal,  or  may  drop  to  the 
ground  and  wait  for  a  favorable  opportunity  to  attach  itself  to  a 
host. 

It  is  not  difficult,  as  a  rule,  to  find  lice  on  hogs  if  they  are 
present.  The  size  of  the  parasite  and  the  thin  hair  possessed  by 
the  hog  make  it  a  rather  easy  matter  to  locate  them.  There  are 
some  parts  of  the  body  where  they  are  particularly  conmion,  and 
where  they  can  be  found  very  easily.  The  favorite  place  is  in  the 
grooves  or  folds  of  the  skin  back  of  the  ears.  Here  the  louse  and 
the  nits  are  especially  common.  The  inner  side  of  the  hind  1^ 
is  also  a  common  location  for  the  louse.  The  reason  that  lice 
choose  these  locations  for  attachment  is  that  the  skin  here  is  thin, 
and  it  is  easy  for  the  parasites  to  pierce  through  and  obtain  the 
blood  upon  which  they  live. 

Lousiness  is  a  ver>'^  widely  distributed  affection  among  hogs 
in  the  United  States.  In  recent  serum  injection  work  I  have  found 
about  80  per  cent,  of  the  herds  treated  to  be  lousy.  In  serum 
injections  it  is  very  easy  to  notice  lice  if  present,  for  the  favorite 
seats  of  injection  of  serum  are  also  the  favorite  locations  for  attach- 
ment of  the  hematopinus. 

There  arc  a  number  of  causes  which  may  explain  the  presence 
of  lice  in  a  herd.  Animals  that  are  kept  in  poorly  ventilated, 
tumble-down,  dirty  sheds  and  pens  are  almost  certain  to  become 
the  hosts  of  large  numbers  of  these  lice.  Unclean,  badly  drained 
feed  lots  and  old  dirty  mud-hole  wallows  are  favorable  factors  in 
the  breeding  of  the  hog-louse.  Unthrifty  animals,  such  as  those 
which  suffer  from  chronic;  digestive  disturbances  and  a  chronic 
cough,  are  particularly  hkely  to  become  victims  of  the  blood-buck- 
ing louse.  They  are  in  a  naturally  weakened  condition  and  offer 
but  little  resistance  to  attack  by  the  parasites.  Healthy,  clean 
animals  are  not  often  found  to  be  favorable  hosts  by  the  louse,  and, 
even  though  they  may  become  affected,  the  parasites  do  not  seem 
to  find  conditions  suitable  for  their  existence,  and  they  drop  off  and 
look  for  a  more  desirable  victim. 

Bringing  in  of  new  hogs  from  an  affected  herd  and  adding  them 
to  the  home  feed  lots  without  first  inspecting  them  for  lice  and  dip- 
ping them,  if  any  are  present,  is  a  conmion  means  of  scattering  the 
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louse  among  the  entire  drove.  Thp  lice  quickly  become  Ijnislied  off 
by  rubbing  of  the  huga  against  each  other,  and  by  rubbing  of  the 
lousy  animals  against  fences,  posts,  shed  walls,  etc.,  and  from  the 
ground  they  ver>'  quickly  find  their  way  to  the  body  of  a  swcond 
animal,  where  they  attach  themselves  and  begin  the  deposit  of  nits 
in  large  numbers. 

Dirty,  filthy  sheds  and  sleeping  quarters  give  the  lice  extra 
comfort  and  increase  their  breeding  facilities.  These  sheds,  pens, 
and  feed  lots  become  infested  with  lice,  and  it  then  becometi  a 
difficult  task  to  get  rid  of  them,  as  even  though  the  parasites  on  the 
l)ody  of  the  hogs  be  destroyed  by  dipping  or  otiior  means,  the 
animals  soon  become  re-infested  from  the  sheds  and  pens.  It 
lakes  a  considerable  amount  of  work  and  persistent  effort  to  rid  a 
premises  of  lice  once  they  get  a  good  start  and  establish  breeding 
places. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  lousiness  in  some  cases  may  be 
very  few.  The  afferted  animal  will  scratch  or  rub  against  posts, 
fences,  wagon-wheels,  and  any  other  objects  which  are  convenient 
in  order  to  reUeve  themselves  of  the  irritation  produced  by  the 
bit*8  of  the  parasites.  As  a  result  of  the  constant  biting,  the  animals 
become  very  restless  and  do  not  eat  or  sleep  well.  In  young  pigs 
the  symptoms  of  unthriftiuess  may  become  quite  markeil.  The 
skin  of  pigs  being  quite  thin,  it  is  easy  for  the  louse  to  feast 
upon  them,  and  when  pigs  are  present  in  a  herd  they  im- 
m<Hiiately  become  favorites  with  the  lice  and  are  lilierally 
attacked. 

As  a  result  of  the  bites  of  the  lice  and  the  constant  rubbing, 
together  with  the  filthy  conditions  under  which  the  infested  herds 
are  usually  kept,  various  forms  of  akin  disease  may  develop. 
Urticaria  and  eczema  are  especially  common  in  hogs  tliat  are  af- 
fected with  Hiematopinus  suis.  The  parasites,  by  their  bites,  make 
openings  through  the  skin,  and  into  theae  openings  irritating  germs 
are  carried  by  dirt  that  works  into  them.  The  result  is  soon  an 
inflammation  of  the  skin  that  adds  greatly  to  the  animal's  discom- 
fort. This  causes  more  rubbing,  more  restleissness,  loss  of  appetite, 
and  caui^es  young  hogs  to  l)Ccome  unthrifty,  stunted,  and  very 
runty  in  appearance. 

In  older  animals  the  general  health  is  not  bo  much  affected 
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by  the  presence  of  lice  upon  the  skin.  Large  numbers  of  the 
parasites  do,  however,  cause  considerable  irritation,  and  the  skin 
becomes  irritated,  covered  with  scales,  and  frequently  is  covered 
with  an  eczema. 

There  is  another  great  danger  in  the  presence  of  the  hog-louse 
that  may  be  overlooked.  This  is  the  ability  of  the  louse  to  carry 
other  diseases  from  animal  to  animal.  Sucking  blood  as  it  does, 
and  pushing  its  sucker  or  stylet  deep  into  the  tissues,  there  can  be 
but  little  question  that  the  hog-louse  is  capable  of  carrying  cholera 
germs  from  one  animal  to  the  other.  Not  only  can  the  parasite 
carry  the  germs  of  the  disease,  but  also  through  the  drain  that  they 
make  upon  the  system  and  the  irritation  they  produce  they  make 
the  animal  more  susceptible  to  the  effects  of  the  cholera  poisons 
and  more  likely  to  die  from  an  attack  of  the  disease. 

Diagnosis. — There  is  no  trouble  in  making  a  diagnosis  of  lousi- 
ness in  a  herd  of  swine.  The  animals  exhibit  quite  familiar  symp- 
toms in  the  rubbing  and  scratching  of  the  body,  and  the  louae  as 
well  as  the  nits  can  be  easily  found  by  examining  the  portions  <tf  the 
skin  where  they  are  particularly  common.  Especially  should  an 
examination  be  made  of  the  skin  back  of  the  ears  and  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  hams.  In  both  of  these  locations  the  lice  and  their 
eggs,  cemented  to  the  hair,  will  be  found. 

Treatment. — In  considering  the  treatment  of  lousiness  in  the 
hog  we  must  take  into  consideration  several  things.  In  the  first 
place,  we  must  use  some  substance  that  is  capable  of  destroying  the 
living  hce  on  the  skin  of  the  animal.  Second,  the  nits  must  be 
destroyed.  Killing  the  lice  is  a  fairly  easy  matter,  but  destruction 
of  these  nits  is  by  no  means  so  readily  done.  The  eggs  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  tough,  gelatinous  coat,  which  gives  them  an  added 
protection  and  makes  it  a  difficult  matter  to  destroy  these  eggs. 
If  they  are  left  on  the  animal  they  hatch  in  a  few  days  or  weeks,  and 
the  body  is  soon  covered  again  with  lice. 

Another  important  point  to  be  considered  in  ridding  the  herd 
of  lice  is  the  condition  of  the  quarters  in  which  the  animals  are 
housed.  If  these  are  serving  as  breeding  places  for  the  lice,  little 
can  be  accomplished  unless  proper  steps  are  taken  to  rid  these 
breeding  places  of  the  parasites  or  a  change  of  quarters  made. 
For  instance,  where  the  hogs  are  allowed  to  burrow  around  an  oW 
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tmwHStack,  and  this  straw  has  become  filled  with  lice,  little  gooc 
an  be  accomplished  by  dipping  the  hogs  and  allowing  them  to  gp 
[jack  under  the  straw  and  become  re-infested  from  the  lice  hidden 
here.     These  old  stacks  must  be  burned  or  the  hogs  turned  into 
mother  feed  lot  where  they  will  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
urasites. 

In  riddii^!  a  herd  of  lice  we  have  then  to  consider:  (1)  The  de- 
truction  of  the  living  lice  on  the  animals  at  the  time  of  treatment 
2)  the  destruction  of  the  eggs  or  nits;  (3)  the  cleaning  up  of  the 
quarters  so  as  to  prevent  re-infestation. 

Fig.  90.— Durinu  seasonable  wpathcr  a  weekly  dip  in  a  eont^retc  tank  nm 
aining  12  barrets  of   lii-iinfectlng   solution   k[«|>s  every  pig   clean,  free  frun 
ermin.  cumfortable,  aud  in  perfect  health— a  great  improvement  over  th 
isual  di»ea;<c-breciiiag  ■■wallow  hole"  too  common  with  bon  brt-cdera.     Tank 

Use  of  Dips. — For  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  lice  on  the 
»ody  of  the  animal  there  are  a  number  of  dips  which  are  quite 
ffective.     In  former  years  arsenic,  tobacco,  and  sulphur  were  quit« 
■ommoniy  used  as  agents.     In  the  past  few  years  thpre  have  Ix-en  a 
lumber  of  coal-tar  preparations  introduced  which  are  very  effect- 
ve,  reasonable  in  price,  and  convenient  to  handle.     Creolin,  lysol 
tresoi,  and  liquor  cresolis  compound  are  gootl  examples  of  this  class 
f  disinfectants.     They  are  sold  under  a  large  number  of  different 
ames.  each  firm  having  its  own  name  for  the  special  product 
hat  it  turns  out.    They  aU  depend  for  their  therapeutic  value 
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upon  the  amount  of  coal-tar  derivatives  they  contain.  Each 
manufacturer  has  special  arguments  to  offer  why  his  particular 
product  is  a  little  better  than  any  one's  else,  but  any  of  these 
dips,  put  up  by  a  reliable  chemical  house,  will  be  found  to  be 
effective. 

For  dipping  purposes,  where  a  large  herd  is  to  be  handled,  it  is 
advisable  to  have  a  dipping  tank  or  vat  into  which  the  hogs  can  be 
driven  and  forced  to  wallow  through  the  dipping  solution.  There 
should  be  enough  of  the  solution  in  the  tank  to  entirely  cover  the 
body  of  the  animal,  and  the  tank  should  be  long  enough  so  that  it 
will  take  the  animal  several  seconds  to  get  through  it.  In  this 
manner  the  disinfectant  is  quickly  brought  in  contact  with  every 
part  of  the  skin  and  the  Uce  are  all  reached. 

The  strength  of  the  solution  should  be  about  2  per  cent.,  that  is, 
to  each  25  gallons  of  water  ^  gallon  of  the  kresol  or  other  dip 
should  be  added.  If  the  tank  holds  50  gallons  of  water,  add  1  gal- 
lon of  the  disinfectant;  if  100  gallons  of  water,  2  gallons  of  the  com- 
pound, and  so  on. 

These  coal-tar  disinfectants  will  destroy  the  live  parasites,  but 
they  will  not  destroy  all  of  the  eggs  or  nits.  In  order  to  accomplish 
their  destruction  it  is  necessary  to  dip  the  animals  once  or  twice  a 
week  for  two  or  three  weeks,  in  order  that  the  newly  hatched  lice 
be  destroyed  before  they  have  had  time  to  become  mature  and  lay 
more  eggs.  In  this  manner  we  can  finally  rid  the  animals  entirely 
of  the  lice,  provided  they  are  not  running  in  infested  feed  lots  and 
sleeping  in  infested  quarters,  where  they  become  re-infected  with 
the  full-grown  lice. 

These  coal-tar  dips  have  an  added  benefit  in  the  treatment  of 
this  condition,  in  that  they  also  relieve  the  itching  and  irritation  of 
the  skin  produced  by  the  bites  of  the  lice  and  by  the  secondary  urti- 
caria and  eczema.  The  effectiveness  of  the  dipping  process  is  in- 
creased if  the  animals  are  kept  in  a  fairly  close  pen  for  a  few  hours 
after  dipping,  as  in  this  way  they  rub  against  each  other  and  brush 
off  large  numbers  of  the  lice  and  nits  as  well  as  more  evenly  dis- 
tributing the  dip. 

Kerosene  Emvlsion, — Many  hog  raisers  and  stockmen  have  for 
several  years  treated  hog-lice  by  use  of  a  kerosene  emulsion.  This 
is  a  milk-like  preparation  made  by  combination  of  ordinary  coal 
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oil  with  soap  and  water.    The  fonnula  for  making  a  strong  solution 
of  this  form  of  dip  is  as  follows: 

Kerosene 2  gallons. 

Soap 8  ounces. 

Water 1  gallon. 

Dissolve  the  soap  in  boiling  water.  Add  this  solution  while  hot  to  the 
kerosene,  stirring  the  mixture  vigorously  for  ten  minutes. 

This  forms  the  strong  or  stock  solution.  When  it  is  desired  to 
use  this  for  dipping  or  spra3dng  of  animals,  1  gallon  of  the  strong 
solution  is  added  to  9  gallons  of  water  and  used  in  this  strength. 

The  kerosene  emulsion  has  some  advantages  over  the  coal-tar 
preparations,  in  that  it  is  probably  more  destructive  to  the  nits  and 
almost  equally  as  efficient  in  destroying  the  live  lice.  It  is  not  as 
valuable,  however,  in  relieving  the  irritation  of  the  skin,  and,  unless 
care  is  used  in  its  application,  it  may  even  be  the  cause  of  quite 
severe  inflammation  of  the  skin  that  is. more  dangerous  than  the 
lice  for  whose  destruction  it  was  intended. 

Kerosene  emulsion  is  not  advisable  to  use  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day.  If  the  animals  are  dipped  in  this  preparation  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  allowed  to  run  in  the  sun  during  the  day,  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  acting  upon  the  kerosene-soaked  skin,  produce  a  very  severe 
inflanunation,  and  in  young  pigs  with  a  thin,  sensitive  skin  may 
produce  quite  dangerous  consequences.  Kerosene  dips  are  best 
given  late  in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  and  the  kerosene  has  thus 
a  chance  to  dry  off  before  the  sun  strikes  the  pigs  on  the  following 
day.  It  is  even  better  to  keep  them  in  a  shaded  lot  for  a  couple  of 
days  after  dipping. 

Spraying. — Where  a  dipping  vat  is  not  at  hand,  and  the  number 
of  animals  is  not  large  enough  to  justify  putting  one  in,  the  dip  or 
coal-oil  emulsion  may  be  used  by  means  of  a  spray  pump  or  an 
ordinary  sprinkling  can.  The  animals  should  be  thoroughly 
sprinkled  or  sprayed,  and  especially  should  those  parts  where  the 
lice  are  most  commonly  found  be  thoroughly  soaked  with  the  dis- 
infectant solution. 

While  this  method  is  not  as  effective  as  the  use  of  these  same 
solutions  by  means  of  a  dipping  vat,  yet  very  good  results  can  be  ob- 
tained where  a  little  care  is  taken.  This  method  requires  more  of 
the  solution,  as  there  is  considerable  waste  which  is  avoided  by  use 
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of  the  dipping  vat,  and  where  any  large  number  of  hogs  are  to  be 
dipped  the  vat  will  pay  for  its  cost  in  the  amount  of  disinfectant 
that  will  be  saved,  to  say  nothing  of  the  convenience  and  time 
saving  that  it  allows,  as  well  as  more  thorough  work  and  satisfac- 
tory results. 

Disinfection  of  Quarters. — As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  no 
progress  can  be  made  if  the  dipped  animals  are  turned  back  around 
an  infected  straw-pile  or  hog  shed.  These  old  straw-stacks  should 
be  burned  or  hauled  away  for  manure,  or  fenced  off  so  that  the  hogs 
cannot  get  to  them.  Old  tumble-down  sheds  must  be  thorou^y 
cleaned  up,  repaired,  and  Uberally  sprayed  with  the  di^nfectant 
solution,  using  about  a  5  per  cent,  strength  for  this  purpose  instead 
of  the  weaker  solution  used  on  the  hogs. 

Where  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  it  is  the  best  plan  to  turn 
the  hogs  after  dipping  into  a  new  range  and  keep  them  away  from 
the  old  feed  lots  for  several  weeks.  The  hog-louse  cannot  live  long 
without  getting  upon  the  body  of  a  hog,  and  will  die  out  if  the  hogs 
are  kept  away.  In  the  meantime  the  lots  can  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  up,  tumble-down  sheds  removed  or  repaired,  old  straw 
piles  disposed  of,  and  thorough  disinfection  accomplished  by  a 
lilx^ral  spraying  of  the  ground  and  sheds  with  a  strong  solution  of 
the  disinf octant. 

Rubbing  Posts. — The  rubbing  post  is  also  a  common  means  of 
combating  the  lous(»  in  hogs.  This  post  can  he  home-constructed 
very  readily.  All  that  is  required  is  to  take  a  round  post  about 
8  or  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  bore  down  through  the  center  of 
it  a  hole  2  or  3  inches  in  diameter.  Now  take  a  small  bit  and 
bore  holes  through  the  side  of  the  post  so  that  they  will 
open  into  the  central  bore.  These  small  hole^  should  then  be 
plugged  with  a  soft,  porous  wood,  which  will  permit  oil  to  soak 
through  them. 

After  being  thus  prepared  the  post  is  now  set  in  the  ground  in 
the  middle  of  the  feed  lot,  and  kerosene  oil  poured  into  the  hollow 
space  in  the  center  of  the  post.  This  oil  will  seep  out  through  the 
small  wooden  plugs  and  give  the  entire  post  a  continuous  coating 
of  oil.  The  lousy  hog  will  rub  against  the  post  as  a  natural  attempt 
to  relieve  its  itchiness,  and  the  oil  coming  in  contact  with  the  para- 
sites destroys  them  most  effectively. 
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While  a  valuable  aid  in  ridding  the  herd  of  lice,  these  rubbing 
posts  cannot  take  the  place  of  the  dipping  vat,  and  should  be  used 
as  an  aid  to,  and  not  as  a  substitute  for,  the  dip  method. 

In  order  to  overcome  the  harmful  effects  of  the  restlessness  and 
irritation  produced  by  the  parasites  it  is  an  excellent  idea  to  add  a 
small  amount  of  a  tonic  condition  powder  to  the  feed  for  several 
days.  The  gentian,  nux  vomica,  iron,  and  soda  combination  al- 
ready mentioned  is  an  excellent  appetizer  and  tonic  and  will  cause 
a  marked  improvement  in  a  few  days. 

No  herd  should  be  allowed  to  remain  lousy.  It  is  considerable 
effort  to  rid  the  animals  of  lice  once  they  get  a  good  start,  but  the 
work  will  be  many  times  repaid  by  the  benefit  it  does.  Animals 
cannot  gain  properly  in  weight  while  constantly  irritated  by  a  large 
horde  of  lice  over  their  bodies.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  young 
pigs,  and  many  of  these  little  fellows  are  permanently  stunted  as  a 
result  of  long-continued  torment  from  these  blood-sucking  para- 
sites. The  fact  that  these  hce  are  also  probably  capable  of  trans- 
mitting hog-cholera  from  one  animal  to  another  b  also  worthy  of 
consideration  and  a  powerful  argument  in  favor  of  getting  rid  of 

them. 

SCAB  MITE 

Scab  or  scabies  is  not  a  very  frequent  disease  in  the  hog  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  produced  by  the  itch  mite  of  the  hog,  known 
under  the  official  name  of  Sarcoptes  scabiei  suis.  This,  literally 
translated,  means  the  sarcoptic  scab  mite  of  the  hog.  The  mite 
18  very  small,  and  is  provided  with  a  head,  body,  and  four  pairs  of 
legs.  The  parasite  burrows  under  the  skin  and  produces  a  large 
amount  of  scales,  which  pile  up  on  each  other  and  give  a  very  char- 
acteristic appearance.  The  symptoms  and  treatment  of  this  con- 
dition will  be  found  in  the  section  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

Sarcoptic  mange  is  the  only  form  of  the  disease  which  is  seen  in 
hogs.  In  the  sheep  and  the  horse  there  are  also  found  a  psoroptic 
and  a  symbiotic  mange.  Neither  of  these  types  are  found  in  the 
hog,  and  the  sarcoptic  mange  is  relatively  uncommon  in  the  United 
States,  although  quite  frequently  met  with  in  Europe. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  itch  mite  of  the  hog  frequently 
attacks  man,  and  butchers,  farmers,  packing-house  employees,  and 
others  that  come  in  contact  with  hogs  frequently  develop  a  severe 
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form  of  itch  as  a  result  of  infestation  with  this  scab  mite.  The 
treatment  for  the  condition  in  man  is  not  much  different  from  that 
in  swine.  Thorough  washing  of  the  hands  and  arms  with  a  strong 
soap-suds,  followed  by  application  of  a  sulphur  ointment,  wiU 
destroy  the  mites.  The  sulphur  appUcation  may  cause  some  inflam- 
mation  of  the  skin,  but  this  can  be  rapidly  relieved  by  appl3ring  cold 
cream  or  other  soothing  ointment. 

ROUND-WORM  (ASCARIS  SUILLA) 

The  common  round-worm  which  is  found  in  the  intestines  of  the 
hog  is  known  in  scientific  works  as  the  Ascaris  suilla.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  common  parasites  of  the  intestines  of  the  hog,  and  is 
found  widely  distributed  among  the  herds  in  the  United  States  as 
well  as  in  Europe.  In  the  large  packing-houses  at  Chicago,  Kansas 
City,  and  Omaha  these  parasites  are  found  in  large  numbers  in 
nearly  half  of  the  animals  that  are  slaughtered  at  these  points. 

Description. — The  Ascaris  suilla  is  a  round  worm,  pinkish  or 
yellowish-white  in  color.  The  body  is  round,  firm  and  elastic,  and 
tapers  at  each  end.  The  head  end  of  the  parasite  tapers  more 
markedly  than  does  the  tail.  The  female  worm  is  larger  than  the 
male,  and  will  average  about  11  inches  in  length  when  fully  matured. 
The  male  parasite  when  completely  developed  averages  about  7 
to  10  inches  in  length.  The  male  worm  is  further  differentiated 
from  the  female  by  the  fact  that  it  has  a  curved  tail,  while  the 
female  has  a  straight  hind  extremity. 

The  parasite  when  examined  under  the  lens  will  be  found  to 
have  a  small  head  located  at  the  anterior  extremity,  which  is  recog- 
nized by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  most  pointed.  If  this  head  be  closely 
examined  it  will  be  found  to  possess  a  mouth  which  is  provided  with 
three  lips. 

These  worms  have  a  complete,  fully  developed  digestive  appara- 
tus, and  can  take  up  food  from  the  contents  of  the  intestines  and 
digest  it.  They  are  not  blood-suckers  and  do  not  draw  blood  from 
the  mucous  membrane. 

The  manner  of  reproduction  and  infection  of  these  parasites  is 
very  simple.  The  female  parasite  becomes  filled  with  eggs,  and 
these  are  laid  in  the  bowel,  where  they  become  mixed  with  the 
intestinal  contents  and  are  carried  out  with  the  feces.     These  eggs 
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or  ova  are  very  small,  being  only  about  ^iir  inch  in  length,  and  can 
be  seen  only  under  a  powerful  lens  or  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope. 

When  the  eggs  reach  the  ground  they  become  mixed  with  earth 
and  water,  and  these  contaminated  substances,  especially  the  water, 
are  taken  into  the  stomach  of  the  growing  animals.  The  stomach 
juices  set  the  young  parasite  free  from  the  shell  of  the  egg,  and  the 
newly  hatched  worm  passes  into  the  bowel,  where  it  rapidly  devel- 
ops into  a  full-grown  parasite.  Young  pigs  and  growing  shoats  are 
especially  susceptible  to  these 
round-worms,  and  may  show 
very  marked  symptoms  as  a  re- 
sult of  infestation  by  them. 

Predisposing  influences  in  the 
production  of  round-worm  infes- 
tation are  those  which  tend  to 
allow  drinking  of  contaminated 
water  and  eating  of  dirty  food 
soiled  with  mud  or  earth  con- 
taining these  eggs.  Eating  off 
of  dirty  feeding  floors  and  drink- 
ing of  water  from  shallow  ponds 
and  dirty  watering  troughs  are 
especially  prominent  factors  in 
encouraging  the  development  of 
this  disease  among  young  ani- 
mals. If  the  pig  be  unthrifty 
from  any  cause,  such  as  diges- 
tive trouble,  chronic  cough,  or 
any    other    exhausting    disease, 

the  chances  for  development  of  round-wonu  infestation  are  the 
more  marked.  Strong,  healthy  pigs  may  be  able  to  throw  off  the 
parasites  without  developing  any  signs  of  being  wormy. 

Symptoms. — Round-worms  do  not  produce  any  typical  chain 
of  symptoms  that  would  enable  one  to  make  an  absolute  diagnosis 
of  the  condition  present  unless  they  were  to  find  the  worms  in  the 
discharges  from  the  bowels.  There  are,  however,  a  certain  group 
of  symptoms  found  in  worm-infested  animals  that  may  lead  to  a 
quite  convincing  suspicion  that  worms  are  present. 


Fig.  91. — Ascaris  suis  (a  young 
one):  a,  Head  extremity;  6,  tail 
extremity.  (From  Kaupp's  Animal 
Parasites. ) 
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If  the  number  of  parasites  in  the  bowel  be  small  there  may  be 
little  or  no  disturbance  resulting  from  their  presence.  A  slight 
diarrhea,  perhaps  a  little  restlessness,  and  an  occasional  disturbance 
of  appetite,  that  is  hardly  noticeable  enough  to  attract  attention. 
When  large  numbers  of  the  worms  develop  they  produce  a  more 
positive  chain  of  signs.  With  hundreds  of  these  parasites  in  the 
bowel,  food  is  unable  to  pass  along  as  it  should,  and  the  pig  is  fre- 
quently attacked  by  colicky  pains,  scouring,  and  becomes  very 
restless.  In  addition  to  this,  the  appetite  becomes  irregular,  food 
is  not  properly  digested  and  absorbed,  and  the  animal  soon  becomes 
unthrifty  and  begins  to  lose  in  weight  and  strength.  If  they  be 
closely  watched  the  pigs  will  often  be  seen  to  pass  worms. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  worms  in  the  hog  the  best 
manner  of  administering  drugs  to  destroy  the  parasites  is  to  select 
some  remedy  which  can  be  given  with  the  food,  and  allow  the 
animal  to  take  it  in  this  way.  The  dosing  of  hogs  with  a  tablet  or 
liquid  drench  is  quite  unsatisfactory,  as  a  rule,  in  the  treatment  of 
worms,  and  much  better  results  will  be  obtained  with  far  less  effort 
by  the  method  of  carrying  the  drugs  into  the  bowel  through  the 
slop. 

For  the  treatment  of  the  round-wonn  two  of  the  most  effective 
agents  are  arcca  nut  and  santonin.  Areca  nut  should  be  given  in 
a  dose  of  about  |  to  1  gr.  per  pound  weight  of  the  animal.  The 
santonin  is  given  in  smaller  dosage,  the  average  being  from  1  to  4 
gr.  for  eacli  hog,  according  to  size.  These  two  agents  can  be  thor- 
oughly mixed  with  milk  or  thin  slop  and  fed  in  a  clean  trough. 
The  best  plan  is  to  liave  the  drug  put  up  in  powders,  each  of  which 
contains  enougli  of  the  remedy  to  supply  10  shoats,  and  mix  this 
with  a  bucket  of  milk  or  slop,  pour  it  in  the  trough,  and  let  10  hogs 
into  the  lot  at  a  time.  In  this  manner  ever\'  animal  gets  about  the 
same  amount  of  the  drugs.  If  the  entire  herd  is  slopped  at  once, 
the  more  active  and  aggressive  animals  will  get  a  large  dose  of  the 
remedies,  and  the  weaker  animals,  which  really  need  it  most,  will 
get  little  or  none  at  all. 

Calomel  is  another  very  active  agent  in  the  treatment  of  intes- 
tinal worms,  and  may  replace  the  areca  nut  in  the  above  treatment. 
Where  calomel  is  used,  it  should  be  given  in  dose  of  about  5  gr. 
for  each  100  pounds'  weight.     Calomel  and  santonin  are  both  in- 
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soluble  in  milk,  and  where  these  drugs  are  given  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  mix  them  with  some  form  of  ground  feed  or  cooked  mash,  and 
fed  in  this  manner.  The  same  plan  as  above  outlined  should  be 
followed  to  prevent  the  larger  and  more  active  animals  getting  an 
overdose  to  the  detriment  of  the  unthrifty  ones.  It  is  these  un- 
thrifty animals  that  probably  have  the  most  worms,  and  care  must 
be  taken  to  see  that  they  get  the  proper  dose  of  the  drugs. 

WHIP-WORM  (TRICHOCEPHALUS  CRENATUS) 

This  parasite  is  much  less  common  in  the  United  States  than  the 
common  round-worm  which  has  just  been  described.  It  is  a  much 
smaller  worm,  and,  instead  of  being  found  in  the  small  bowel, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  round-worm,  this  parasite  is  found  in  the 
beginning  of  the  large  bowel,  where  it  is  to  be  seen  firmly  attached 
to  the  lining  membrane. 

Description. — This  parasite  is  only  about  1^  to  2  inches  long, 
and  at  its  small  end  is  only  a  little  larger  than  an  ordinary  hair. 
The  worm  has  a  very  peculiar  appearance,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
posterior  part  of  the  body  is  much  larger  than  the  anterior  part,  and 
this  gives  to  the  parasite  an  appearance  rather  similar  to  that  of 
the  old-fashioned  black  snake  cattle  whip.  In  the  male  parasite 
the  thin  portion  of  the  body  is  coiled  up  like  a  whip,  while  in  the 
female  this  part  of  the  worm  is  straight  or  but  slightly  curved. 
The  female  parasite  is  also  slightly  larger  than  the  male,  but  this  is 
not  marked  enough  to  be  plainly  noticeable.  Both  the  male  and  fe- 
male are  of  a  white  or  pinkish-white  color.  This  worm  differs 
from  the  round-worm,  in  that  it  attaches  itself  firmly  to  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  bowel  and  derives  its  nourishment  from  sucking 
of  blood. 

Source  of  Infestation. — The  source  of  infestation  with  this  para- 
site is  quite  similar  to  that  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Ascaris  suilla.  The 
ova  or  eggs  pass  out  of  the  body  with  the  feces,  and  are  scattered 
about  the  pastures,  entering  shallow  pools  of  water  and  contami- 
nating articles  of  food  that  come  in  contact  with  the  egg-bearing 
manure.  This  egg-contaminated  water  and  food  again  reach  the 
digestive  tract  of  the  hog  by  being  taken  in  through  the  mouth. 
In  the  stomach  of  the  hog  these  eggs  rapidly  hatch,  and  the  mature 
parasite  develops  in  about  four  weeks.    Through  some  peculiar 
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power  of  selection  the  young  parasite  passes  the  entire  length  of  the 
small  intestine,  and  does  not  stop  and  implant  itself  until  it  reaches 
the  commencement  of  the  large  intestine.  Here  it  apparently  finds 
conditions  suitable  for  its  further  growth  and  development,  and  it 
attaches  itself  to  the  mucous  membrane  and  becomes  a  perma- 
nent inhabitant  of  this  part  of  the  bowel. 

Symptoms. — These  parasites  are  relatively  uncommon  in  the 
United  States,  but  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  packing  houses 
and  while  making  field  postmortems.  Even  when  present,  the 
whip-worms  are  usually  in  small  number,  and  do  not  produce  any 
marked  symptoms.  In  rare  instances  there  may  be  enormous 
numbers  of  the  parasites  in  the  bowel,  and  they  then  cause  notice- 
able disturbance.  Loss  of  appetite,  diarrhea,  colicky  pains,  and 
general  unthriftiness,  with  loss  of  weight  and  aggressiveness,  are  the 
usual  symptoms. 

Treatment  for  these  parasites  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  for 
the  simple  round-worm.  Prevention  consists  in  keeping  the  ani- 
mals on  dry  feed  lots  and  feding  on  clean  floors,  so  as  to  prevent 
entrance  of  the  ova  or  eggs  into  the  stomach.  Where  the  number 
of  worms  in  the  bowel  becomes  large  enough  to  produce  serious 
symptoms  the  hogs  should  be  given  a  course  of  calomel  and  san- 
tonin, or  santonin  and  areca  nut,  following  much  the  same  direc- 
tions as  in  the  case  of  the  treatment  for  Ascaris  suilla. 

THORN-HEADED  WORM  (ECHINORHyNCHUS  GIGAS) 

This  parasite  is  a  very  common  one  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  a  worm  which  is  found  only  in  the  liog,  no  other  species  of  animal 
harboring  the  parasite.  The  thorn-h(»aded  worm  is  so-called  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  biting  apparatus  of  the  head  is  armed 
on  either  side  with  five  or  six  spine-like  thorns,  by  which  the  worm 
is  enabled  to  attach  itself  firmly  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
bowel.  It  is  often  found  in  the  small  intestine  of  the  hog,  less 
frequently  also  in  the  large  lK)wel.  The  echinorhynchus  is  often 
found  in  association  with  the  common  round-worm,  but  can  be 
easily  distinguished  from  this  parasite.  While  the  round-worms 
are  often  found  in  large  numbers,  it  is  unusual  to  find  more  than  a 
half-dozen  of  the  thorn-headed  worms  in  a  single  animal. 

Description. — The  Elchinorhjmchus  gigas  is,  as  the  name  im- 
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plies,  &  lar^  worm.  The  female  often  reaches  a  length  of  8  to  12 
inchea;  the  male,  3  to  4  inches.  The  fully  developed  worm 
is  alwut  a.s  large  around  as  a  good-sized  lead-pencil  at  its  anterior 
extremity,  and  tapera  somewhat  posteriorly.  At  the  posterior 
end  the  female  parasite  b  only  about  as  large  as  an  ordinarj-  knit- 
ting neetlle.  The  male  parasite  doea  not  taper  as  markedly  as  the 
female.  This  worm  is  of  a  milky  white  color,  and  shows  on  the 
surface  of  the  body  a  nuuiber  of 
transverse  ridges. 

At  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
worm  there  is  a  very  abrupt  taper- 
ing off  to  form  the  head.  Thb  head 
is  armed  with  a  powerful  biting 
stylet  or  proboscis,  by  means  of 
which  the  worms  attach  themselves. 
Un  each  side  of  this  proboscis  is  a 
bristling  row  of  small  booklets  which 
imder  a  large  reading  glass  very 
closely  resemble  the  claws  of  a  cat. 
This  parasite  has  no  digestive  ap- 
paratus as  in  the  case  of  the  round- 
worm, but  absorbs  its  food  from  the 
digested  contents  of  the  mteatine  of 
itfi  host. 

Mode  of  Infestation.— The  n 
this  parasite  forms  a  somewhat  different  stor>'  from  that  seen  in  the 
case  of  the  conunon  round-worm  and  the  whip-worm.  The  male 
and  female  worm  brwd  in  the  intestines  of  the  hog,  and  the  female 
develops  a  large  number  of  eggs,  which  are  liud  in  the  bowel  and 
pass  out  with  the  bowel  contents.  These  ova  or  eggs  are  micro- 
scopic in  size,  being  about  jim  inch  long,  and  can  be  seen  only  with 
a  powerful  magnifying  lens  or  a  microscope. 

These  eggs  pass  out  to  the  ground,  and  are  there  eaten  by  the 

retxamon  white  grubworm,  which  is  the  larval  form  of  the  May 
l)eetle  or  May  bug.  In  the  digestive  tract  of  the  grubworm  the 
eggs  hatch  in  a  very  few  days  and  liberate  the  young,  imperfectly 
developed  parasite,  which  is  the  forerunner  of  the  giant  thorn- 
headed  parasite  afterward  Ut  be  found  in  the  bowel  of  the  hog. 


Fig.  92. — Echinorhynchufl 
gigaa,  female:  a,  Globe.«faaped 
proboscis,  armpd  with  six  rows 
uf  booklets;  b,  tail  extremity. 
(Fn>iii    Kftupp'e   AnimaJ    Poro- 


of  infeiftation  of  hogs  v 
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These  little  worms  work  their  way  out  of  the  digestive  apparatus  of 
the  grubwonn  and  bury  themselves  in  small  cysts  in  the  abdomimd 
cavity  of  the  worm.  In  rooting  about  the  feed  yards  the  hog  un- 
earths these  worms  and  eats  them  very  readily.  When  the  worm 
reaches  the  stomach  of  the  hog  and  is  digested,  the  larval  thorn- 
headed  parasite  is  set  f re^,  and  now  commences  its  development  in 
the  intestines  of  the  pig.  It  does  this  quite  rapidly^  and  in  a  few 
weeks  is  fully  mature  and  ready  to  commence  over  again  its  life 
cycle. 

Symptoms. — If  the  parasites  be  present  in  small  numbers,  ny 
one  or  two,  no  symptoms  of  importance  may  be  produced.  Where 
several  of  them  are  found  they  undoubtedly  result  in  considerable 
harm.  The  worm  buries  itself  in  the  wall  of  the  bowel,  and  often 
produces  severe  irritation,  and  may  even  cause  an  abscess  to  form. 
On  the  outer  surface  of  the  bowel  there  may  be  a  slight  nodular 
bulging  over  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  parasite,  and  an 
inexperienced  man  might  mistake  these  for  lesions  of  tuber- 
culosis. The  mistake  can  easily  be  corrected  by  cutting  into 
one  of  the  nodules,  where  the  head  of  the  worm  will  be  found 
buried. 

The  thom-headed  wonn  does  not  remain  attached  to  the  one 
spot,  and  ver>'  frequently  lot.s  go  its  hold  on  one  spot  to  later  attach 
iiscli  by  a  fresh  bit<^  in  some  other  part  of  the  bowel.  In  this 
manner  it  very  froqu(Mitly  causes  a  severe  scattered  inflammation 
of  the  inner  lining  of  the  intestines,  which  may  be  so  marked  as  to 
be  almost  regarded  as  a  true  inflammation  of  the  bowels. 

As  a  result  of  this  irritation  and  the  drain  upon  the  system  of 
the  affected  animal  well-marked  constitutional  symptoms  are 
seen.  The  pig  becomes  thin,  loses  appetite,  often  has  irregular 
periods  of  constipation,  alternating  with  diarrhea.  As  a  result  of 
the  continued  disturbance  of  digestion,  the  affected  animal  develops 
quite  severe  nervous  symptoms.  These  disturbances  of  the  ner- 
vous apparatus  are  much  more  marked  with  animals  that  suffer 
from  the  echinorhjrnchus  parasite  than  with  any  other  form  of 
intestinal  worm.  These  nervous  symptoms  are  manifested  by 
marked  restlessness,  irritabiUty,  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the 
head  and  neck,  and  often  the  development  of  convulsive  seizures 
resembling  those  of  epilepsy  and  eclampsia.    When  the  nervous 
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system  becomes  affected  the  condition  is  a  serious  one  and  death 
very  frequently  occurs. 

Treatment. — As  it  is  necessary  for  the  hon  to  eat  the  grubworm 
in  order  to  become  affected  by  this  parasite,  the  disease  will  be 
more  commonly  seen  in  pigs  that  are  allowed  to  run  in  old  hog  lota, 
around  manure  piles,  or  in  clover  pastures.  It  is  in  these  locations 
that  the  grubworm  b  particularly  common.  In  preventing  this 
disease  a  great  deal  can  be  done  by  feeding  the  animals  on  a  board 
floor,  and  by  keeping  them  away  from  old  manure  piles  and  other 
places  where  the  grubworm  is  particularly  common. 

In  attempting  to  remove  this  parasite  from  the  bowels  by 
means  of  drugs  considerable  difficulty  may  be  met  with,  it  will 
be  remenit)ered  that  the  parasite  keeps  the  head  deeply  buried  in 
the  wall  of  the  bowel,  and  this  makes  it  often  quite  difficult  to  reach 
the  worm  with  the  medicinal  agents  intended  to  destroy  it.  The 
echinorhynchus  does  not  seem  to  be  killed  by  calomel,  santonin, 
or  areca  nut.  These  agents  may,  however,  be  administered  in 
the  same  dosage  and  in  the  same  manner  a.s  for  treatment  of  the 
round-worm  and  whip-worm.  Round-worms  are  often  present  with 
the  thum-headed  parasite,  and  the  drugs  given  will  at  least  drive 
out  the  Ascaris  suis  and  may  bring  the  echinorhynchus  with  them. 

Stockmen  and  veterinarians  have  alike  found  turpentine  one  of 
the  most  efficient  remetiies  for  renmving  the  thom-headed  worm. 
This  agent,  on  account  of  its  penetrating  qualities,  seems  to  more 
effectively  reach  the  parasites  deeply  buried  in  the  wall  of  the  intes- 
tine and  forces  them  to  let  go  their  hold.  A  good  purgative  should 
be  administered  with  the  oil  of  turpentine,  in  order  that  the  worms 
may  be  quickly  swept  out  from  the  bowel  while  they  are  temporarily 
paraivKed  by  the  action  of  the  turpentine,  A  practical  method  of 
administering  the  remedy  is  to  give  from  a  teaspoonful  to  a  table- 
spoonful  of  the  turpentine  to  each  animal  in  the  morning,  thor- 
oughly mixed  up  with  milk  or  thin  slop.  Turpentine  mixes 
very  readily  with  milk,  and  the  animals  will  take  it  in  this  way 
without  any  trouble.  It  is  a  g»KHl  plan  to  let  the  hogs  to  be 
treated  go  without  any  feed  the  night  l)ef()re  and  administer  the 
drug  on  an  empty  stomach.  This  dose  should  be  repeated  each 
morning  for  three  mornings,  and  on  the  third  morning  give  with 
the  turpentine  a  Uberal  dose  of  some  active  cathartic  to  eweep 
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out  the  bowels  and  carry  out  the  parasites.  For  this  purpose 
castor  oil  is  an  excellent  agent,  and  may  be  stirred  up  with  the 
milk  along  with  the  turpentine.  By  giving  the  treatment  on  an 
empty  stomach  the  bowels  are  free  from  a  large  mass  of  undigested 
food,  and  the  turpentine  has  a  good  chance  to  get  at  and  destroy 
the  parasites. 

THE  PIN-VORM  ((ESOPHAGOSTOMA  DENTATUM) 

In  the  hog  of  the  United  States  the  pin-worm  is  a  fairly  common 
parasite.  In  scientific  text-books  this  worm  is  described  under  the 
name  of  (Esophagostoma  dentatum,  that  being  its  correct  official 
or  scientific  name.  To  the  farmer  and  stockman  it  is  much  better 
known  under  the  name  of  pin-worm.  This  parasite  is  a  very  small 
worm,  and  is  found  mostly  in  the  large  bowel.  A  few  may  be 
found  in  the  small  intestine,  but  the  greater  number  occur  in  the 
cecum  and  colon  of  the  large  intestine. 

Description. — The  pin-worm  is  a  very  small  parasite.  The  male 
is  only  about  J  to  i  inch  long  and  the  female  i  to  J  inch.  The 
body  is  very  small  in  caliber  and  white  or  grajdsh-white  in  color. 
The  worm  is  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  this  is  especially  marked  in 
the  female  parasite. 

S3rmptoms. — If  only  a  few  of  the  parasites  are  present  no  well- 
marked  symptoms  arc  produced.    The  location  of  the  worms  in  the 
large  bowel  and  their  small  size  makes  it  possible  for  even  consider- 
able numbers  to  be  present  without  the  production  of  any  severe 
s\Tiiptoms.     When  large  numbers  are  present  they  produce  diar- 
rhea, loss  of  appetite,  improper  nourishment,  poor  quality  of  the 
blood,  and  an  unthrifty  appearance.     In  severe  cases,  if  left  un- 
treated, the  parasite  may  produce  death.     This  is  especially  likely 
to  happen  if,  in  addition  to  pin-worms,  the  round-worm  or  thorn- 
headed  worm  be  also  present.    A  positive  diagnosis  of  pin-worms  is 
made  by  finding  of  the  worms  or  the  eggs  of  the  parasite  in  the  feces. 
Often  in  an  animal  that  has  died,  when  the  carcass  is  opened  up  and 
the  large  bowel  cut  into,  the  contents  will  be  found  to  be  fairly 
wriggling  with  pin-worms,  which  are  present  by  the  thousands. 

Mode  of  Infestation. — The  mode  of  infestation  with  the  pin- 
worm  is  just  about  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  round-worm.  The 
eggs  of  the  female  are  carried  out  with  the  feces  and  are  mixed  with 
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water  and  food,  and  afterward  again  find  their  way  into  the 
digestive  apparatus  of  the  animals  with  the  food  and  drink.  The 
eggg  quickly  hatch  in  the  stomach  and  small  intestine,  and  the 
worm  attaches  itself  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intes- 
tine and  takes  up  residence  there. 

Tteatment — Pin-worms  seldom  produce  sufficiently  severe 
symptoms  to  demand  treatment  in  hogs,  except  when  they  are 
present  in  association  with  round- worms  or  the  thorn-headed  worm. 
In  any  case  the  administration  of  the  usual  worm-destroying  reme- 
dies will  produce  results.  Calomel,  areca,  and  santonin,  admin- 
istered in  the  manner  directed  under  the  treatment  of  the  round- 
worm, will  usually  accomplish  their  removal. 

LIVER-FLUKES 

These  are  occasionally  met  with  on  the  meat  inspection  floors 
of  this  country  in  hogs,  but  this  parasite  is  much  more  common 
in  cattle  and  sheep,  where  it  often  produces  quite  severe  symp- 
toms. In  the  hog  the  liver-fluke  is  of  little  importance  in  this 
country.  Clinical  evidences  of  its  presence  arc  not  marked,  and  it 
is  not  worth  while  taking  time  or  space  to  elaborate  on  its  descrip- 
tion. 

KIDNEY  VORM  (STEPHANURUS  DENTATUM) 

This  is  a  parasite  which  is  much  more  commonly  known  to  the 
meat  inspector  in  the  large  packing-houses  than  to  the  fanner  and 
stockman,  although  it  is  met  with  frequently  enough  in  home- 
butchered  h(^  to  be  somewhat  familiar  even  to  the  fanner  and 
local  butcher.  The  kidney  worm  is  much  more  common  in  the 
hogs  that  come  from  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States  than 
in  those  raised  in  the  com  belt  and  Northeastern  States. 

This  worm  is  not  found  in  the  intestines,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
parasites  that  have  just  been  described,  but  is  located  in  the  leaf- 
lard  fat  surrounding  the  kidney  and  sometimes  it  buries  in  the 
kidney  itself.  On  account  of  this  familiar  location  the  worm  de- 
rives its  name  of  kidney  worm,  or  lard  worm,  by  both  of  which 
terms  it  is  commonly  designated.  The  worm  burrows  large  cysts 
and  canals  in  the  fat  around  the  kidney,  and  in  these  cysts,  when 
cut  into,  there  are  found  a  male  and  female  parasite,  and  frequently 
also  a  number  of  eggs.    Sometimes  these  cysts  become  filled  with  a 
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considerable  amount  of  pus-like  material,  and  as  a  result  the  lard 
fat  is  ruined.  It  is  not  so  conunon  for  the  worm  to  invade  the  kid- 
ney, although  it  has  been  my  experience  on  the  killing  floors  of  our 
large  packing-houses  that  the  kidney  worm  invades  the  kidney  with 
much  greater  frequency  than  is  commonly  stated  by  most  author- 
ities. 

Description. — The  Stephanurus  dentatum  has  a  rounded  body, 
which  is  slightly  larger  than  a  knitting  needle  and  tapers  at  both 
ends.  The  outer  skin  or  covering  of  the  worm  is  colorless  and  trans- 
parent. The  dark-colored  intestinal  tract  shows  through  this 
outer  covering,  and  gives  the  worm  a  rather  peculiar,  well-marked 
mottled  appearance.    The  parasites  are  divided  into  the  male  and 

female  sex.  The  male  parasite  is  about  1  to 
Ij  inches  long;  the  female,  1}  to  Ij  inches. 
Mode  of  Infestation. — This  has  never 
been  definitely  worked  out,  but  from  the 
location  of  the  parasite  it  would  seem  very 
likely  that  the  eggs  which  are  laid  in  the 
region  of  the  kidney  and  in  the  pelvis  of 
that  organ  pass  down  the  small  tubes  lead- 
Fig.  93.-Stephanu.     ^^^  f^^^,^  ^he  kidnev  to  the  bladder,  and 

rus   dentatum    (kidney        ,  •  i        i  .  , 

wonn):  a  Mule-  b  thonco  pass  out  With  the  unne  to  the 
female;  r,  caudal  ex-  outiT  world.  Here  they  become  mingled 
tremity ;     d,    cephalic      ^ith  the  food  and  water  of  the  animals,  and 

S'l^'^Animal  V^Z  ^'^  ^^'^^^  ^"^^  ^^^  stomach  and  digestive 
sites.)  apparatus.    The  parasite  here  hatches  out 

and  the  small  worm  which  emerges  from 
the  egg  seems  to  have  the  power  in  some  manner  of  working  its 
way  out  of  the  intestine  and  into  the  fat  in  the  region  of  the  kid- 
neys, where  it  permanently  locates.  It  here  burrows  and  encysts 
itself,  and  continues  its  further  development,  with  la>nng  of  eggs 
and  often  fonnation  of  abscesses. 

Symptoms. — Kidney  worm  is  often  present  without  producing 
any  noticeable  symptoms.  Its  presence  is  rarely  diagnosed  in  the 
li\nng  animal.  On  postmortem  examination  in  the  packing-houses 
it  Is  ver>'  commonly  found  by  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry-  officials  in  hogs  that  apparently  are  in  perfect  condition 
during  life.     There  are  many  stockmen  who  think  that  the  pres- 
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ence  of  this  worm  is  responsible  for  a  large  number  of  cases  of 
paralysis  of  the  hind  limbs  and  other  diseases  of  the  back^  In  past 
years  this  worm  was  at  one  time  given  credit  for  being  the  cause 
of  hog-cholera.  The  large  number  of  cases  in  which  we  have 
cholera  without  this  worm  being  present  is  ample  proof  that  it  has 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  cause  of  the  disease.  In  like  man- 
ner, numerous  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  hind  parts  which  have  been 
examined  postmortem  fail  to  show  any  relation  between  this  con- 
dition and  the  kidney  worm. 

In  some  few  cases  where  the  parasites  invade  the  kidney  in 
large  numbers  they  may  produce  considerable  irritation  of  these 
organs  and  set  up  an  acute  nephritis.  Large  abscesses  may  be 
formed  in  exceptional  cases  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  and 
these  may  produce  considerable  trouble  and  quite  noticeable 
symptoms. 

Treatment  for  this  form  of  parasite  is  rarely  called  for,  as  it  is 
unusual  for  the  worm  to  produce  any  noticeable  symptoms  of  dis- 
ease. Even  in  those  cases  that  do  show  symptoms  suggestive  of 
the  presence  of  lard  worms,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  reach 
the  parasite  by  any  means  of  medication.  Turpentine  is  about 
the  only  drug  that  would  seem  to  be  of  any  value.  This  agent 
is  eliminated  largely  through  the  kidneys,  and  it  may  be  possible 
1^  its  use  to  destroy  any  of  the  worms  that  are  in  the  kidney. 

Preventive  treatment  of  this  parasite  is  about  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  the  intestinal  worms.  Cleanliness  of  feed  lots  and 
exercise  of  hygienic  rules  in  matter  of  feeding,  to  avoid  contamina- 
tion of  the  food  and  water  with  feces  and  urine  from  infested  hogs, 
is  the  main  essential  in  prevention. 

LUNG  WORMS  (STRONGYLUS  PARADOXUS) 

Lung  worms  are  very  common  parasites  of  the  hog  in  the 
United  States,  and  are  deserving  of  much  more  importance  and 
attention  than  is  usually  attached  to  them.  In  meat  inspection 
work  this  parasite  is  one  of  the  most  commonly  found  of  all  the 
parasites  of  the  hog.  It  locates  itself  in  the  bronchial  tubes  and 
in  the  lungs,  where  it  lodges  in  the  finer  bronchial  capillaries. 
Its  presence  during  life  may  often  be  unnoticed,  but  in  small  pigs, 
when  the  strongylus  occurs  in  large  numbers,  they  are  bound  to 
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produce  quite  severe  symptoms  and  often  cause  such  unthriftiness 
as  to  permanently  stunt  the  ammal. 

Description. — Strongylus  paradoxus,  or  the  lung  worm,  is  a 
thread-like  parasite,  white  or  brownish-white  in  color.  The  length 
of  the  worm  is  from  f  inch  to  1  i  inches.  The  male  parasite  is  smaller 
than  the  female.  On  its  anterior  end  the  worm  has  a  small  mouth, 
and  surrounding  this  mouth,  when  examined  with  a  powerful  lens, 
six  small  papillse  can  be  made  out. 

Mode  of  Infestation. — The  mode  of  infestation  with  these 
parasites  has  never  been  clearly  worked  out,  but  it  would  seem  most 
likely  that  the  female  worm  lays  a  large  number  of  eggs  in  the 
bronchi,  and  these  are  carried  out  with  the  abundant  mucous  secre- 
tion that  is  produced  as  a  result  of  the  irritation  caused  by  the 
parasite.  This  egg-bearing  mucus  may  be  discharged  through  the 
nose  or  it  may  be  swallowed  and  pass  out  through  the  intestines 
with  the  feces.  In  either  case  the  result  is  the  same.  The  eggs  in 
this  manner  reach  the  ground,  where  they  are  hatched  and  the 
minute  larval  form  of  the  worm  is  set  free.  These  larvae  again 
enter  the  respiratory  tract  of  healthy  animals  by  being  taken  in 
with  the  inspired  air  through  the  nostrils.  As  soon  as  they  reach 
the  bronchi  and  trachea  they  find  conditions  suitable  for  their 
growth  and  development,  and  they  rapidly  increase  in  size  until 
they  are  fully  developed. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  produced  by  lung  worms  will  var>' 
with  the  number  of  parasites  present.  If  only  a  few  of  them  are 
in  the  air-passages  they  may  not  cause  any  trouble  which  would  be 
especially  worthy  of  notice.  In  old  animals  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bronchial  tubes  is  much  less  irritable  than  in  the  case  of 
young  pigs,  and,  as  a  result,  we  find  that  symptoms  of  this  form  of 
parasitic  infestation  are  much  more  commonly  met  with  in  pigs 
than  in  older  animals. 

Even  in  pigs  the  symptoms  are  often  quite  mild.  The  main 
symptom  noticed  is  a  frequent  spasmodic  cough.  The  condition  is 
properly  classed  as  a  verminous  bronchitis — that  is,  a  bronchitis 
produced  as  a  result  of  irritation  by  worms,  and  all  the  prominent 
disturbances  noted  are  those  of  a  bronchitis.  The  coughing  spells 
which  characterize  this  disease  are  most  frequently  brought  on 
when  the  animal  gets  up  and  starts  to  move  around  after  lying 
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down.  This  cough  may  last  for  several  minutes  and  cause  con- 
nderable  exhaustion  and  difficulty  of  breathing. 

Symptoms  of  lung  worms  in  the  pig  are,  however,  never  as 
severe  as  those  produced  by  similar  parasite-s  in  calves  and  lambs, 
whore  the  condition  is  often  a  moat  severe  one.  It  is  but  seldom 
that  the  pigs  infested  by  this  parasite  show  loss  of  appetite,  loss 
of  weight,  or  unthrittinesa.  An  occasional  severe  case  will  be  met 
with  where  the  general  effects  of  the  parasite  are  well  pronounced, 
but,  as  a  rule,  if  the  animals  are  properly  housed  and  fed  they  soon 
outgrow  the  disease,  and,  except  for  an  o(Tasional  fit  of  coughing, 
are  not  noticeably  inconvenienced. 

Treatment. — Preventive  treatment  of  these  parasites  is  much 
more  important  than  curative.  The  lung  worm  is  so  widely  dis- 
tributed that  it  is  necessary  to  use  everj-  possible  precautionary 
measure  in  order  to  prevent  infection.  Fee<l  yards  should  be 
drained  to  keep  them  free  from  mud-boles.  Old  shallowponda  should 
be  filled  in  and  the  mud-hole  hog  wallow  eliminated.  It  is  through 
wallowing  in  these  old  mud-holes  and  ponds  that  the  parasite  is 
widely  spread.  The  larVK  present  in  these  wallows  are  taken  up  in 
the  mud  on  the  animal's  hide,  and  when  it  afterward  dries  and  be- 
comes scattered  around  the  sheds  and  sleeping  quartj^rs  in  the  form 
of  dust  the  parasites  are  taken  in  with  the  dust-laden  air  and  infect 
the  lungs. 

Medicinal  treatment  of  thb  condition  is  rarely  necessary  in  the 
hog.  In  the  calf  and  lamb  the  disease  is  much  more  extensive  and 
■evere,  and  medical  aid  is  often  called  for.  By  way  of  treatment  in 
Bwine,  inhalation  of  tar  or  turpentine  fumes  is  oft«n  beneficial,  but 
the  difficulty  of  applymg  this  fonn  of  treatment  on  a  large  scale 
makes  it  rather  unpractical.  As  further  aid  to  ridding  tlie  hog  of 
the  parasites,  plenty  of  good  nutritious  food,  clean  feed  lots,  and 
jwoper  sleeping  quarters  will  be  found  t«  be  all  that  are  necessary 
fai  the  majority  of  cases.  If  they  are  otherwise  in  good  condition 
and  receive  plenty  of  proper  fo<td,  pigf  will  outgrow  the  (Usease. 

TRICHINOSIS  (TRICHINA  SPIRALIS  I 
Trichinosis  is  tiip  name  applii'd  to  that  condition  of  the  hog, 
[  uid  abo  of  man,  in  which  there  is  an  infestation  of  the  muscular 
i '^B^efi  of  the  body  with  a  wonn-hke  paraatte  kuown  as  the  Trichina 
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Spiralis.     This  is  a  quite  common  parasite  io  the  hog  in  the  United 
States  and  also  in  Europe,  and  is  of  especial  importance,  in  tJut 
the  parasitic  are  transmissible  to  man  by  eating  of  the  trichina- 
infested  pork.     In  man  the  parasite  produces  a  very  severe  in- 
Qaniiuation  of  the  muscles  and  not  infrequently  produces  death. 
In  the  United  States  tricliintssis  in  man  is  relatively  unconunoo  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  we  cook  pork  very  thoroughly,  and  the 
heat  used  in  cooking  the  meat  destroys  the  parasite.     In  Kuropean 
countries,  especially  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia,  it  is  Uw 
,w  or  only  partially  cooked  state,  and,  u 
a  result,  the  hving  paraait«  enters  the 
body  of  man,   and   it  is  not  long  in 
producing  severe  results. 

Description. — The  full-grown  worm 
is  very  minute  in  size  and  only  ahuut 
^  inch  in  length.      The  hirval  form 
of  the  tricliina  is  only  about  Vi  inch  in 
length.    The  parasite  is  divided  into  a 
male  and  female  sex.     E^s  are  gener- 
ated in  the  Ixidy  of  the  female  and 
hatch   within   her  body.     The  newly 
hatched    larval    parasite   then   pasws 
out  int<)  the  tissues.     This  larva  pene- 
trates  through   the   intestines  of  the 
animal   and   works   its  way  into  the 
muscles,  where  it   buries   itself  and  becomes  surrounded   by  a 
lemon-shaped  cyst,  which  is  to  be  made  out  on  the  cut  surface  of 
the  muscle  as  a  small  white  speck  scarcely  visible  to  the  unaided 
eye. 

Mode  of  InfeBtatton. — The  most  common  mode  of  infeslatiun 
in  the  hog  is  by  eating  of  rate.  The  rat  becomes  infested  by  eating 
the  meat  of  hogs  and  the  ofFal  around  the  slaughter  houses  and 
around  the  farm  at  butchering  time  or  during  an  outbreak  of  hog- 
cholera.  Hogs  may  also  lje<'ome  infested  through  eating  of  dead 
hog  carcasses  or  offal  from  slaughter  houses. 

When  the  Imdy  of  the  rat  or  the  meat  of  an  animal  that  is 
infested  with  trichina  is  eaten  by  the  hog,  the  cyst  surrounding  the 
little  larval  parasites  is  digested  from  around  them  and  they  areaet 
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free  in  the  bowel.  They  rapidly  develop  into  male  and  female 
parasites.  These  become  sexually  mature,  and  the  female  soon 
becomes  impregnated  with  eggs,  which  hatch  in  her  body  and  are 
set  free  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  hog.  They  at  once  burrow  ^ 
through  the  wall  of  the  bowel  and  enter  the  blood-  and  lymph- 
vessels,  by  which  they  are  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  body  and  locate 
in  the  muscles.  The  muscles  of  the  jaws  are  especially  favorite 
locations  for  the  parasite.  In  these  muscles  they  become  lodged, 
and  by  a  deposit  of  fibrous  tissue  a  cyst  is  formed  around  them. 

Symptoms. — ^The  symptoms  of  this  condition  are  divided  into 
two  stages.  First  are  the  symptoms  produced  during  the  stage  of 
invasion  or  while  the  trichinae  are  still  in  the  intestines.  During  this 
period  they  produce  irritation  of  the  bowel  and  may  cause  diarrhea, 
loss  of  appetite,  and  loss  of  condition.  After  the  young  parasites 
are  hatched  out  and  migrate  from  the  intestine  into  the  muscular 
tissues  the  bowel  symptoms  clear  up,  and  the  irritation  produced 
in  the  muscles  often  gives  a  close  resemblance  to  muscular  rheu- 
matism. 

Symptoms  in  Man, — In  man  the  symptoms  following  eating  of 
trichina-infested  meat  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  hog.  For  the 
first  few  days  there  are  digestive  disturbances.  The  man  may  com- 
plain of  diarrhea,  loss  of  appetite,  colicky  pains  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  there  may  be  some  feverishness.  A  few 
days  later,  when  the  young  brood  has  been  turned  loose  into  the 
intestines,  and  has  wandered  oflf  into  the  muscle-tissue,  the  symp- 
toms resemble  those  of  rheumatism.  There  is  muscular  pain,  fever, 
restlessness,  inabiUty  to  perform  the  usual  amount  of  work,  and  the 
condition  often  becomes  severe  and  may  prove  even  fatal. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  treatment  that  is  of  any  value  after 
the  parasites  become  encysted  in  the  muscles  of  the  body.  Preven- 
tion is  the  big  word  in  the  handling  of  the  trichina  infection.  Oflfal 
at  country  slaughter  houses  and  on  the  farms  should  be  tanked  or 
destroyed  by  burning,  and  not  be  left  exposed  for  rats  to  feed  upon. 
Dead  hog  carcasses  or  offal  after  butchering  should  not  be  thrown 
into  the  hog  lots  for  the  hogs  to  eat.  If  these  two  precautions  are 
carefully  followed,  there  will  be  a  marked  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
trichina  infection  in  hogs. 

During  the  time  that  the  parasites  are  in  the  intestine,  and  while 
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the  symptoms  are  those  of  diarrhea,  loss  of  appetite,  and  colicky 
pain,  considerable  good  may  be  accomplished  by  the  administra- 
tion of  calomel  and  oil,  followed  by  such  intestinal  antiseptics  as 
^salol  or  the  sulphocarbolates.  By  this  means  the  parasites  are 
swept  out  of  the  bowel  before  they  have  a  chance  to  produce  their 
younlg,  and  the  involvement  of  the  muscles  is  avoided. 

Prevention  of  the  disease  in  man  consists  almost  entirely  in 
proper  curing  and  cooking  of  pork.  There  is  no  danger  from 
pork  that  is  properly  cured  and  well  cooked,  as  is  usually  done  in 
the  American  home.  Thorough  cooking  is  the  only  safeguard  in  the 
prevention  of  trichinosis  in  man,  and  every  farmer  should  appreciate 
the  importance  of  this  fact,  as  pork  forms  a  large  part  of  the  meat 
supply  of  the  farm  homes. 

T^flENIA  SOLIUM 

This  is  a  parasite  which  is  of  great  importance  in  the  hog  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  possible  effects  upon  man.  The  parasite  does 
not  in  itself  produce  any  severe  symptoms  in  the  hog,  but  when  the 
meat  of  an  animal  infested  with  the  cysts  of  the  taenia  is  eaten  by 
a  human  being  the  result  is  the  development  of  a  tapeworm  in  the 
body  of  this  individual,  with  resultant  symptoms  of  tapeworm  in- 
festation. 

In  the  meat  industry  this  parasite  is  known  as  the  pork  measle, 
and  pork  so  affected  is  known  as  ^'measly  pork.^^  In  the  hog  the 
parasite  does  not  exist  in  the  adult  or  tapeworm  form,  but  is  found 
only  in  the  larval  or  cystic  form.  The  parasite  develops  into  its 
mature  form  only  when  taken  into  the  body  of  some  other  animal, 
as  the  dog  or  man,  and  then  becomes  transformed  into  the  long, 
flat,  segmented  parasite  known  as  the  tapeworm. 

In  its  adult  form  as  seen  in  man  the  parasite  often  reaches  an 
extreme  length,  and  some  specimens  have  measured  as  high  as  40 
feet  in  length.  The  head  is  very  small  and  is  provided  with  four 
suckers,  and  armed  with  a  double  row  of  booklets  or  arms,  by 
means  of  which  it  gains  a  firm  attachment  to  the  lining  of  the 
bowels.  The  body  of  the  parasite  is  flat  and  ribbon-Uke  in  appear- 
ance, and  composed  of  a  large  number  of  small  pieces  or  segments, 
which  are  attached  more  or  less  firmly  to  each  other. 

At  the  head  end  of  the  worm  these  s^ments  are  very  small, 


t.*;nia  solium 


but  as  you  go  backward  the  segments  become  larf^er  and  more 
mature.     These  fully  developed  segments  are  filled  with  ova  or 


Fig.  95.— Eggs  of  TxnU  soliu 


Fig.  97. — Maturt-  segmentH  oC  Tvoia 


— Tannin  wiliuni  (MonliTand 


vfigs,  and  finally  break  off  and  pass  out  with  the  fece^     Thcv  then 
find  their  way  into  the  water  of  wells  and  runnmg  streams,  and 
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from  this  water  to  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  the  hog.  Here 
they  hatch  out  into  a  small  embryo  which  is  provided  with  six 
little  hooklets.  With  the  aid  of  these  hooks  the  parasite  pene- 
trates the  wall  of  the  stomach  and  bowel  and  wanders  off  into  the 
muscular  tissues,  where  it  becomes  lodged.  Acting  as  a  foreign 
body,  it  produces  a  mild  degree  of  irritation,  and  finally  becomes 
surrounded  by  a  thin  wall  of  connective  tissue  within  which  is  a 
small  quantity  of  fluid,  the  entire  mass  being  classed  as  a  cyst. 

These  cysts  are  not  much  larger  than  a  small  grain  of  wheat, 
and  often  as  small  as  the  head  of  a  pin.  They  may  later  on 
be  the  seat  of  deposit  for  calcium  salts,  and  become  hard  and 
shiny.  In  these  old  cysts  the  parasite  is  usually  found  to  be  dead. 
The  parasite  in  this  cystic  form  is  known  scientifically  as  the 
Cysticercus  celluloscB,  and  is  found  in  the  muscular  structures  of 
the  body,  especially  in  the  muscles  of  the  head,  the  loins,  the 
heart,  the  diaphragm,  and  the  tongue.  The  eating  of  meat  con- 
taining these  cysts  will  produce  tapeworm  in  man,  as  the  waU  of 
the  cyst  is  digested  in  the  human  stomach  and  the  Uttle  embryo 
escapes,  after  which  it  rapidly  develops  into  ^  a  mature  parasite, 
which  is  known  as  the  Taenia  solium,  or  armed  tapeworm. 

As  the  parasite  produces  no  s^niptoms  in  the  li\'ing  hog,  it  is 
of  interest  principally  from  a  meat  inspection  standpoint,  and 
from  its  importance  in  producing  tapeworm  in  man.  No  treat- 
ment for  the  condition  is  required  or  possible,  except  preventive 
measures  to  limit,  in  so  far  as  possible,  the  contamination  of  water 
with  the  bowel  discharges  of  human  beings  that  may  be  afTected 
with  the  tapeworm.  This  is  of  imix)rtance  not  only  in  the  pre- 
vention of  infestation  with  this  parasite,  but  also  in  preventing 
many  other  more  severe  epidemic  diseases  of  both  man  and 
animal. 


DISEASES  OF  ORGANS  OF  GENERATION 

Bt  the  organs  of  generation  are  meant  those  organs  of  the  body 
which  are  involved  in  the  reproduction  of  the  species.  Among  the 
more  important  of  these  are  the  uterus,  ovaries,  vagina,  and  vulva 
in  the  sow,  and  the  scrotum,  testicles,  penis,  and  sheath  in  the  male 
animal.  Diseases  of  these  organs  may  be  of  an  organic  nature,  in 
•  which  there  is  actual  change  in  the  structure  of  the  organs,  or  it 
may  be  merely  functional,  in  which  the  interference  is  with  the 
normal  work  which  these  parts  of  the  body  are  supposed  to  per- 
form. 

STERIUTY  (BARRENNESS) 

Definition. — This  is  a  condition  in  which  the  sow  for  some  reason 
is  unable  to  become  pregnant.  The  fault  may  be  with  the  sow  or 
with  the  male  animal,  but,  in  either  case,  the  result  is  the  same, 
conception  failing  to  occur  after  breeding.  The  condition  may  be 
only  a  temporary  one,  due  to  some  transient  condition,  or  it  may 
be  a  permanent  affair,  and  render  the  animal  worthless  for  breed- 
ing purposes.  Barrenness  is  much  more  common  in  mares  and 
cows  than  in  sows. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  sterility  are  best  considered  under  the 
following  heads: 

Causes  in  the  Male, — Among  those  causes  which  may  affect 
the  male  animal,  lack  of  or  too  frequent  sexual  intercourse  are  the 
most  important.  If  the  male  animal  is  not  used  reasonably  often 
for  breeding,  he  becomes  more  or  less  unable  to  perform  his  func- 
tion, and  may  entirely  lose  the  power  of  impregnating  the  female. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  boar  is  allowed  to  serve  too  large  a  num- 
ber of  sows  the  sexual  organs  become  exhausted,  and  the  animal  is 
unable  to  perform  proper  service. 

Old  age  is  another  important  factor  in  determining  impotency 
in  the  male  hog.  As  the  animal  gets  old  there  is  a  tendency  for 
fat  to  collect  in  large  amounts,  and  this  may  surround  the  testicle 
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and  even  form  in  the  testicle  in  such  amounts  as  to  cause  inability 
to  perform  normal  function.  This  is  hastened  by  the  feeding  of  an 
unsuitable  diet  which  will  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  animal 
fat.  These  old  fat  boars  become  so  lazy  that  they  will  refuse  to 
cover  a  sow,  and  they  seem  to  lose  all  desire  for  sexual  intercourse. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  serum  method  of  treatment  for 
hog-cholera  we  have  another  frequent  cause  for  sterility  in  boars, 
due  to  an  inflammation  of  the  testicles  and  scrotum  following  injec- 
tion of  serum  in  the  muscles  of  the  hind  leg.  Care  should  be  used 
in  this  connection,  as  the  inflammation  which  follows  the  injec- 
tion may  rapidly  travel  upward  and  involve  the  scrotum,  causing 
the  animals  to  be  worthless  for  breeding  purposes  afterward. 

Other  causes  for  loss  of  sexual  ability  on  the  part  of  the  boar  are 
injuries  and  lack  of  development  of  the  penis  or  of  the  testicles. 
Injury,  such  as  a  blow  on  the  scrotum,  may  result  in  starting  up  an 
inflammation  which  leaves  the  animal  incapable  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. In  like  manner  the  penis  may  l^ecome  injured,  broken,  bit- 
ten, or  the  scat  of  an  inflammation,  which  destroys  its  value  as  an 
organ  of  copulation.  Sometimes  a  mule  animal  will  be  seen  in 
which  the  penis  or  testicles  have  never  properly  developed.  These 
animals  are,  of  course,  worthless  for  breeding  purposes  and  should 
Ix^  castrated  and  fattened  for  market. 

Causes  in  the  Female. — In  tlie  sow  the  causes  for  barrenness 
are  even  more  numerous  than  in  the  case  of  the  male  animal.  In 
some  cases  the  condition  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sow  Is  overfat. 
This  cause  is  especially  met  with  in  pure-bred  animals  that  have 
been  pushed  to  the  limit  in  order  to  get  them  in  condition  for  ex- 
hibition at  fairs  and  other  shows.  This  overfattening  results  in 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  ovaries,  and  these  organs  become  incap- 
able of  producing  a  healthy  ovum,  and,  as  a  result,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  sow  to  lx»come  pregnant. 

In  other  cases  there  is  an  entire  lack  of  development  of  the 
ovary,  and  no  ova,  or  only  immature  ones,  are  formed.  In  still 
other  cases  tumors  and  cystic  formations  affect  the  ovary  and 
destroy  its  function.  These  cases  in  which  the  ovary  is  at  fault  are 
the  most  serious  ones  and  often  remain  permanent.  The  tubes 
which  lead  from  the  ovary  to  the  uterus  may  become  inflamed  or 
plugged  up  with  fat,  and  the  ovum  is  then  unable  to  reach  the 
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uterus.  These  cases  are  most  often  met  with  ia  old  fat  sows  or  as 
a  secondary  result  following  inflammation  of  the  womb. 

Inflammation  of  the  womb  is  another  most  fruitful  cause  of 
'  sterility.  As  a  result  of  the  catarrhal  inflammation  the  womb 
becomes  coated  on  its  inner  surface  with  an  acid  mucous  dischar^, 
which  destroy  the  ova  and  semen  Ijefore  there  is  any  chante  for 
conception  to  take  place.  In  some  cases  there  is  an  irritability  of 
the  lining  of  the  womb,  and  this  organ  immediately  throws  out  the 
semen  and  ova  when  they  are  brought  together  within  its  cavity. 
In  this  way  the  male  and  female  elements  of  conception  are  ex- 
pelled before  conception  can  take  place. 

Sows  which  arc  in  poor  condition  may  be  so  run  down  as  to  be 
incapable  of  producing  a  healthy  ovum,  or  may  even  be  so  unsuited 
for  breeding  purposes  as  to  possess  no  sexual  desire,  and  are,  accord- 
ingly, never  in  heat ,  These  sows  will  not  l>e  served  by  the  boar  and, 
accordingly,  cannot  become  pregnant.  The  condition,  however,  b 
only  a  temporary  one  in  these  cases,  and  is  easily  overcome  by  a 
course  of  proper  feeding  and  tonic  medication. 

It  is  not  unusual  t«  meet  with  a  ease  in  which  the  opening  into 
the  womb  is  closed,  either  temporarily  by  spasm  of  the  muscles 
of  the  vagina  during  the  act  of  copuhition,  or  it  may  be  per- 
manently as  a  result  of  contractions  foUowmg  an  inSammatioo  of 
the  vagina  or  womb.  In  some  sows  the  uterus  has  never  properly 
developed,  and  is  only  a  small  rudimentarj-  organ,  entirely  incap- 
able of  receiving  the  semen  of  the  male. 

Poor  feeding  and  lack  of  exercise  may  be  another  cause  for 
sterility  in  some  cases.  Old  animals  frequently  breed  poorly  or 
not  at  all.  An  attack  of  cholera  may  leave  the  sow  barren,  and 
she  may  never  be  able  to  become  pre^piant  again  after  an  atlAck  of 
this  disease. 

In  those  cases  where  any  infection  of  the  womb  takes  place  after 
farrowing  the  organ  may  remain  in  a  swollen,  Iwggy  condition,  and 
it  may  be  several  months  before  it  returns  to  normal  condition 
so  as  to  be  in  shape  to  allow  of  the  sow  becoming  pregnant. 

Diagnosis. — ^It  is  quite  easy  to  determine  whether  it  be  the 
mate  or  the  female  that  is  at  fault.  If  the  boar  is  barren,  all  the 
sows  that  he  serves  will  fail  to  become  pregnant.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  other  sows  in  the  herd  become  piggy  and  the  suspected 
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cold  weather  may  produce  abortion.  In  like  manner,  sows  that 
are  allowed  to  burrow  around  straw-stacks  and  manure  piles  may 
abort  as  a  result  of  overheating.  Overheating  may  also  occur  as 
a  result  of  excessive  exercise,  as  by  being  chased  about  the  feed  lot 
by  boys,  by  strange  hogs,  by  dogs,  or  by  sows  that  are  in  heat. 
Sows  that  are  in  heat  are  especially  liable  to  cause  abortion  in  preg- 
nant sows  through  chasing  them,  riding  them,  and  also  by  causing 
a  great  amount  of  nervous  sexual  excitement. 

Abortion  may  occur  as  a  result  of  straining,  as  from  chronic 
constipation,  or  by  a  slip  on  the  ice.  Falls  received  as  a  result  of 
slipping  on  the  ice  account  in  great  measure  for  the  large  niunber  of 
cases  of  abortion  during  the  winter  season. 

Rough  handling  is  another  very  common  cause  for  the  sow 
aborting.  This  may  occur  in  ringing,  loading  in  wagons,  or  while 
handUng  the  animals  for  the  purpose  of  injecting  with  hog-cholera 
serum.  When  using  serum  in  pregnant  sows  they  should  be  han- 
dled by  means  of  a  rope  sHpped  into  the  mouth,  and  the  serum  in- 
jected in  the  loose  tissue  back  of  the  ears. 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  serum  and  its  relation  to  abortion 
it  might  be  well  to  again  consider  the  danger  of  producing  abortion 
from  use  of  hog-cholera  serum.  In  the  experience  of  the  author  no 
case  of  abortion  has  been  seen  following  the  use  of  the  serum  that 
could  be  directly  charged  to  this  cause.  Cases  will  occur  now  and 
then  from  careless  handling,  but  there  is  very  httle  doubt  that  the 
serum  itself  is  harmless  as  far  as  producing  abortion  is  concerned. 

Ergot  and  some  other  poisonous  fungi  and  molds  are  capable 
of  producing  abortion.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  ergot,  and 
where  animals  are  allowed  to  pasture  upon  rye  stubble  fields  abor- 
tion from  eating  of  ergot-bearing  straw  may  occur.  Food  poisoning, 
as  from  brine,  washing  powders,  and  similar  substances,  may  result 
in  irritation  of  the  womb  and  thus  cause  abortion. 

Abortion  is  also  a  common  occurrence  in  the  course  of  the 
various  acute  infectious  diseases.  Especially  is  this  true  with  h(^- 
cholera,  and  practically  every  pregnant  sow  that  takes  the  disease 
will  slip  her  pigs  unless  she  herself  dies  of  the  disease,  and  even 
then  she  will  frequently  abort  a  few  days  before  death  takes  place. 

Infectious  Abortion. — This  form  of  abortion  results  from  the 
infection  of  the  genital  passages  by  some  specific  germ,  the  true 
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Impotency  in  the  male,  especially  in  an  old  boar,  may  be  due  to 
disease  of  the  prostate  gland.  In  all  cases  of  impotency  in  male 
animals,  and  especially  those  that  are  due  to  disease  of  the  prostate 
gland,  fluidextract  of  saw  palmetto  is  the  remedy  par  excellence. 
Obtain  about  8  ounces  of  a  high-grade  fluidextract  of  this  drug,  and 
feed  in  teaspoonf ul  doses  with  the  slop  three  times  a  day.  Keep  the 
boar  away  from  the  sows  for  several  weeks  while  giving  this  treat- 
ment, feed  carefully  with  nutritious  food,  and  allow  plenty  of 
exercise  in  a  clean,  dry  pasture,  with  plenty  of  sunlight.  Marked 
improvement  and  even  complete  recovery  can  often  be  secured  by 
this  method  of  treatment.  This  drug  is  an  especially  valuable 
remedy  in  those  cases  where  there  is  lack  of  sexual  desire,  either  in 
the  male  or  female  animal.  It  is  apparently  a  valuable  sexual 
tonic  and  restorative,  and  produces  excellent  results  in  both  man 
and  animal.  There  is  a  proprietary  form  of  fluidextract  of  saw 
palmetto,  known  under  the  name  of  Sanmetto,  which,  while  a  little 
more  expensive,  is  in  many  cases  more  effective  than  the  plain  saw 

palmetto. 

ABORTION 

Varieties. — By  the  term  "abortion''  is  meant  the  expulsion  of  the 
pigs  from  the  womb  of  the  sow  before  they  are  far  enough  developed 
to  be  capable  of  life.  This  condition  occurs  with  considerable  fre- 
quency in  sows,  but  not  nearly  so  common  as  in  cows  or  in  mares. 
There  is  one  form  of  abortion  that  occurs  as  a  result  of  infection  of 
the  womb  and  genital  passages  with  some  special  germ.  This  form 
is  rare  in  swine,  but  when  present  may  attack  every  sow  in  the  herd. 
The  second  form  occurs  in  single  cases  from  a  variety  of  causes, 
and  is  much  the  more  common  form  in  the  hog. 

Causes. — Abortion  may  be  due  to  a  large  number  of  causes. 
The  most  common  is  some  form  of  injury.  The  pregnant  sow  may 
be  injured  in  a  number  of  ways,  such  as  by  a  kick,  or  being  trampled 
upon  by  other  animals  in  the  feed  lot.  Crawling  through  a  small 
door  in  the  sleeping  pens,  crawling  under  a  fence,  or  through  a  gate 
may  cause  suflScient  injury  of  the  pregnant  uterus  to  result  in  the 
sow  slipping  her  litter.  Where  the  herd  is  kept  in  crowded  quarters 
they  may  pile  on  top  of  each  other,  and  in  this  manner  cause  in- 
juries that  will  result  in  abortion. 

Exposure  to  cold  chilling  winds  or  sleeping  in  an  open  lot  during 
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cold  weather  may  produce  abortion.  In  like  manner,  sows  that 
are  allowed  to  burrow  around  straw-stacks  and  manure  piles  may 
abort  as  a  result  of  overheating.  Overheating  may  also  occur  as 
a  result  of  excessive  exercise,  as  by  being  chased  about  the  feed  lot 
by  boys,  by  strange  hogs,  by  dogs,  or  by  sows  that  are  in  heat. 
Sows  that  are  in  heat  are  especially  liable  to  cause  abortion  in  preg- 
nant sows  through  chasing  them,  riding  them,  and  also  by  causing 
a  great  amount  of  nervous  sexual  excitement. 

Abortion  may  occur  as  a  result  of  straining,  as  from  chronic 
constipation,  or  by  a  slip  on  the  ice.  Falls  received  as  a  result  of 
slipping  on  the  ice  account  in  great  measure  for  the  large  number  of 
cases  of  abortion  during  the  winter  season. 

Rough  handling  is  another  very  common  cause  for  the  sow 
aborting.  This  may  occur  in  ringing,  loading  in  wagons,  or  while 
handling  the  animals  for  the  purpose  of  injecting  with  hog-cholera 
serum.  When  using  serum  in  pregnant  sows  they  should  be  han- 
dled by  means  of  a  rope  slipped  into  the  mouth,  and  the  serum  in- 
jected in  the  loose  tissue  back  of  the  ears. 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  serum  and  its  relation  to  abortion 
it  might  be  well  to  again  consider  the  danger  of  producing  abortion 
from  use  of  hog-cholera  serum.  In  the  experie'nce  of  the  author  no 
case  of  iil)orti()n  has  been  seen  following  the  use  of  the  serum  that 
could  be  directly  charged  to  this  cause.  Cases  will  occur  now  and 
then  from  careless  handling,  but  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  the 
serum  itself  is  harmless  as  far  as  producing  abortion  is  concerned. 

Ergot  and  some  other  poisonous  fungi  and  molds  are  capable 
of  producing  abortion.  Esi)ecially  is  this  the  case  with  ergot,  and 
where  animals  are  allowed  to  pasture  upon  rye  stubble  fields  abor- 
tion from  eating  of  ergot-l>earing  straw  may  occur.  Food  poisoning, 
as  from  brine,  washing  powders,  and  similar  substances,  may  result 
in  irritation  of  the  womb  and  thus  cause  abortion. 

Abortion  is  also  a  common  occurrence  in  the  course  of  the 
various  acute  infectious  diseases.  Especially  is  this  true  with  hog- 
cholera,  and  practically  every  pregnant  sow  that  takes  the  disease 
will  slip  her  pigs  unless  she  herself  dies  of  the  disease,  and  even 
then  she  will  frequently  abort  a  few  days  before  death  takes  place. 

Infectious  Abortion. — This  form  of  abortion  results  from  the 
infection  of  the  genital  passages  by  some  specific  germ,  the  true 
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Impotency  in  the  male,  especially  in  an  old  boar,  may  be  due  to 
disease  of  the  prostate  gland.  In  all  cases  of  impotency  in  male 
animals,  and  especially  those  that  are  due  to  disease  of  the  prostate 
gland,  fluidextract  of  saw  palmetto  is  the  remedy  par  excellence. 
Obtain  about  8  ounces  of  a  high-grade  fluidextract  of  this  drug,  and 
feed  in  teaspoonful  doses  with  the  slop  three  times  a  day.  Keep  the 
boar  away  from  the  sows  for  several  weeks  while  giving  this  treats 
ment,  feed  carefully  with  nutritious  food,  and  allow  plenty  of 
exercise  in  a  clean,  dry  pasture,  with  plenty  of  sunlight.  Marked 
improvement  and  even  complete  recovery  can  often  be  secured  by 
this  method  of  treatment.  This  drug  is  an  especially  valuable 
remedy  in  those  cases  where  there  is  lack  of  sexual  deaire,  either  in 
the  male  or  female  animal.  It  is  apparently  a  valuable  sexual 
tonic  and  restorative,  and  produces  excellent  results  in  both  man 
and  animal.  There  is  a  proprietary  fonn  of  fluidextract  of  saw 
palmetto,  known  under  the  name  of  Sanmetto,  which,  while  a  little 
more  expenmve,  is  in  many  cases  more  effective  than  the  plain  saw 
palmetto. 

ABORTION 

Varieties. — By  the  term  "abortion"  is  meant  the  expulsion  of  the 
pigs  from  the  womb  of  the  sow  before  they  are  far  enough  developed 
to  be  capable  of  life.  This  condition  occurs  with  considerable  fre- 
quency in  sows,  but  not  nearly  so  common  as  in  cows  or  in  mares. 
There  is  one  form  of  abortion  that  occurs  as  a  result  of  infection  of 
the  womb  and  genital  passages  with  some  special  germ.  Thb  form 
is  rare  in  swine,  but  when  present  may  attack  every  sow  in  the  herd. 
The  second  form  occurs  in  single  cases  from  a  variety  of  causes, 
and  is  much  the  more  common  form  in  the  hog. 

Causes.— Abortion  may  be  due  to  a  large  number  of  causes. 
The  most  common  is  some  form  of  injury.  The  pregnant  sow  may 
be  injured  in  a  number  of  ways,  such  as  by  a  kick,  or  being  trampled 
upon  by  other  animab  in  the  feed  lot.  Crawling  through  a  small 
door  in  the  sleeping  pens,  crawling  under  a  fence,  or  through  a  gate 
may  cause  sufficient  injury  of  the  pregnant  uterus  to  result  in  the 
BOW  slipping  her  litter.  Where  the  herd  is  kept  in  crowded  quarters 
they  may  pile  on  top  of  each  other,  and  in  this  manner  cause  in- 
juries that  will  result  in  abortion. 

Exposure  to  cold  chilling  winds  or  sleeping  in  an  open  lot  during 
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are  likely  to  cause  the  condition.  Proper  feeding  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  exercise  will  also  do  a  great  amount  of  good  in  cutting 
down  the  number  of  cases  of  abortion.  Handle  pregnant  sows  with 
due  regard  to  their  condition,  and  especially  use  care  in  catching 
and  restraining  them  for  purpose  of  ringing  or  injection  with 
serum.  Keep  the  pregnant  sows  away  from  those  that  are  coming 
in  heat,  and  do  not  turn  newly  purchased  hogs  in  with  pregnant 
sows,  as  they  will  nearly  always  do  considerable  fighting  and 
abortions  are  likely  to  occur. 

Once  the  symptoms  of  abortion  have  started  to  appear  there 
are  two  remedies  that  should  be  used  freely,  and  in  many  cases 
these  remedies  will  control  the  condition.  These  two  drugs  are 
viburnum  (commonly  known  as  black  haw)  and  tincture  of  opium. 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  disease  be  of  the  infectious  or 
the  non-infectious  type,  these  remedies,  if  given  early,  will  produce 
excellent  results. 

At  the  first  signs  of  restlessness  and  pain  the  sow  should  be 
removed  from  the  balance  of  the  herd  and  placed  in  a  quiet,  dark 
pen,  where  she  will  be  protected  from  excitement.  Teaspoonful 
doses  of  tincture  of  opium  should  be  given  every  three  or  four  hours 
for  several  doses  until  the  animal  is  entirely  over  her  nervousness. 
At  the  same  time  give  fluidextract  of  viburnum  in  large  amount. 
The  drug  can  be  administered  in  tablespoonful  doses  every  hour, 
in  a  little  milk,  for  several  doses.  It  will  quiet  down  the  restless- 
ness, check  the  contractions  of  the  womb,  and  in  a  large  percentage 
of  cases  it  will  carr>'  the  animal  over  the  danger  period  and  allow 
her  to  carry  the  pigs  along  to  term  without  further  mishap. 

In  cases  where  abortion  does  really  take  place  the  sow  should 
receive  proper  attention  for  a  week  or  ten  days  to  prevent  infec- 
tion. She  should  be  kept  quiet,  fed  a  light  diet,  and  it  is  also  well 
to  add  a  teaspoonful  of  some  tonic  condition  powder  once  or  twice 
a  day  to  the  food.  As  preventive  of  infection  there  is  one  drug 
that  is  most  effective.  This  is  echinacea.  A  good  fluidextract  or 
the  specific  medicine  echinacea  may  be  used,  giving  a  teaspoonful 
with  the  food  three  times  a  day.  It  is  the  most  powerful  remedy  in 
the  entire  list  of  drugs  to  prevent  infections  after  abortion  or  after 
a  difficult  labor.  Echafolta,  a  more  powerful  preparation  of 
echinacea,  is  also  a  valuable  preparation  for  the  same  purpose. 
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NYMPHONiANlA  (EXCESSIVE  SEXUAL  DESIRE) 

This  is  a'condition  in  which  the  animal  is  subject  to  excessive 
nervous  irritability  of  the  generative  organs.  The  sow  so  affected 
is  continuously  in  heat,  but  never  becomes  pregnant.  She  will 
breed  every  day,  but  never  receives  any  benefit  from  it.  The 
condition  is  usually  due  to  disease  of  the  ovary  or  of  the  ner- 
vous system.  Being  continuously  in  heat,  the  sow  eats  poorly,  is 
constantly  running  herself  down,  and  rapidly  becomes  unthrifty. 
Such  an  animal  is  decidedly  unprofitable  to  her  owner.  She  not 
only  does  no  good  herself,  but  excites  other  sows  in  the  herd,  and 
keeps  them  in  a  restless  condition  by  fighting  with  them  and 
attempting  to  ride  them.  Frequently  pregnant  sows  abort  as  a 
result  of  being  kept  in  the  same  feed  lot  with  an  animal  suffering 
from  nymphomania.  The  best  method  of  dealing  with  these  cases 
is  to  immediately  dispose  of  the  animal.  If  she  be  a  valuable  sow, 
she  may  be  placed  in  a  dark  pen  away  from  other  hogs  and  kept 
quiet.  An  excellent  remedy  in  these  cases  is  salix  nigra,  which 
should  be  administered  in  large  doses.  I  have  relieved  many  cases 
in  man  and  in  animal  by  proper  use  of  this  drug.  The  most  reli- 
able preparation  of  the  drug  that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  is  the 
specific  medicine  (Lloyd  Bros.).  Of  this  a  teaspoonful  should  be 
given  in  the  slop  three  times  a  day  for  a  period  of  one  or  two  weeks. 
Combining  the  use  of  this  drug  with  separation  of  the  sow  from  the 
balance  of  the  herd  will  give  good  results  in  any  case  that  it  is 
possible  to  relieve.  To  quiet  general  nervousness,  as  well  as  to 
overcome  the  unnatural  sexual  desire,  potassium  broinid  may  also 
be  given  in  ^-teaspoonful  doses.  In  valuable  brood  sows  of  pure- 
bred stock  it  might  be  desirable  to  have  a  spaying  operation  done 
and  remove  the  diseased  ovar>'.  If  one  good  ovary  can  be  left  the 
animal  will  breed. 

Male  animals  may  also  develop  a  condition  very  similar  to  that 
just  described  in  the  sow.  They  have  an  unnaturally  powerful 
sexual  desire,  and  are  continuously  riding  the  sows  in  the  lot  regard- 
less of  whether  they  be  in  heat  or  not.  These  cases  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  Separate  the  boar  from  the  sows  and 
place  him  on  full  doses  of  potassium  bromid  and  specific  medicine 
salix  nigra. 
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PIG-BED  FEVER    (INFLAMMATION  OF  UTERUS  AND  VAGINA, 

METRITIS  AND  VAGINITIS)  , 

It  is  rather  uncommon  in  the  sow  to  have  an  inflammation  of 
the  womb  or  uterus.  Inflammation  of  this  organ  is  known  in 
scientific  works  as  metritis.  Associated  with  this  inflammation  of 
the  uterus  there  frequently  occurs  an  associated  infection  of  the 
passage  leading  to  the  organ,  namely,  the  vagina.  This  is  known 
as  vaginitis. 

Causes. — Vaginitis  and  metritis  are  especially  likely  to  occur 
after  a  difficult  delivery  in  which  it  has  been  necessary  for  the 
owner  to  give  assistance.  Unclean  hands,  cords,  hooks,  and  other 
instruments  used  in  the  effort  to  remove  the  pigs  carry  with  them 
dirt  and  germs  which  become  the  source  of  a  severe  infection. 
When  the  pigs  die  in  the  womb,  and  are  left  there  to  decompose, 
they  frequently  cause  an  infection,  and  leave  a  septic  condition  re- 
maining for  many  weeks  after  they  are  finally  thrown  off.  Leaving  of 
the  after-birth  is  another  frequent  cause  of  severe  infections  of  the 
uterus  and  vagina.  Infections  of  the  genital  tract  are  predisposed 
to  by  unclean  pens  and  surroundings  which  make  it  an  easy  matter 
for  disease-producing  germs  to  enter  and  set  up  trouble.  Following 
an  abortion  the  animal  is  especially  liable  to  develop  an  infection 
of  the  womb  and  vagina.  The  genital  organs  at  this  time  are  not 
properly  prepared  for  giving  birth  to  the  young,  and  are  not  in  con- 
dition to  rapidly  return  to  normal  as  they  should.  As  a  result,  it 
is  not  difficult  for  germs  to  enter  and  get  a  quick  start.  These  in- 
fections occurring  after  abortion  are  usually  very  severe  in  char- 
acter and  frequently  prove  fatal. 

Sjrmptoms. — Some  cases  of  metritis  are  very  mild  in  their 
nature  and  produce  but  few  symptoms.  In  fact,  the  disease  may 
pass  unnoticed  until  it  is  found  that  the  sow  is  sterile,  and  then,  on 
making  an  investigation  to  determine  the  cause  for  barrenness,  it  is 
discovered  that  an  inflammation  of  the  womb  is  present. 

With  an  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  womb  there  is  usually  a 
history  of  a  difficult  birth,  and  often  one  that  made  it  necessary  for 
the  owner  to  give  assistance  in  delivering  the  pigs.  Often  in  these 
cases  the  after-birth,  or  even  a  dead  pig,  remains  in  the  uterus,  to 
form  a  decomposing,  stinking  mass  that  acts  as  the  starting-point 
for  the  infection.     If  the  case  be  severe,  a  few  hours  after  the  birth 
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the  BOW  will  be  noticed  to  be  shivering  with  a  auccession  of  light 
chillB.  The  fever  goes  up  to  104°  or  105°  F.  and  the  animal  acts 
dull  and  restless.  The  rate  of  the  pulse  is  faster  than  normal  and 
the  number  of  puke-beats  is  also  increased.  The  sow  loses  appe- 
tite, is  often  constipated,  and  prefers  to  remain  buried  in  her  nest. 
If  she  does  get  up  and  attempt  to  move  about,  she  b  seen  to  staler 
and  have  an  unsteady  gait.  This  staggering  is  due  to  two  causes: 
first,  to  muscular  weakness  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  poison- 
ous substances  absorbed  from  the  infected  uterus;  second,  to  the 
local  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  womb. 

If  an  effort  be  made  to  examine  the  genital  tract  it  will  be  found 
to  be  very  tender  and  painful.  The  visible  membranes  are  swollen, 
red,  and  inflamed.  They  are  very  hot  to  the  touch,  and  in  a  short 
time  a  very  foul-smeUing,  disagreeable  looking  discharge  sets  in. 
If  a  dead  pig  or  the  after-birth  is  still  in  the  womb  the  sow  will  make 
frequent  straining  efforts  to  expel  them.  In  the  severe  cases  the 
infection  spreads  all  through  the  womb  and  attacks  the  Uning  mem- 
brane of  the  abdomen,  setting  up  a  fatal  peritonitis. 

Severe  infections  rapidly  become  alarming  in  appearance. 
The  fever  remains  high,  the  sow  becomes  very  weak  and  stupid,  all 
appetite  is  lost,  and  death  occurs  within  a  few  days. 

In  the  more  mild  cases  the  discharge  from  the  genital  tract  is 
the  principal  s>Tnptom.  Fever,  loss  of  appetite,  and  weakness  are 
often  so  »«tigbt  as  to  be  overlooked.  These  cases,  however,  often 
hang  on  for  weeks,  and  the  animal  may  loose  weiglit, 'become  un- 
thrifty in  appearance,  and  ven,'  commonly  will  not  breed  during  the 
time  that  the  inflammation  persists. 

Treatment. — This  disease  is  one  that  is  much  more  successfully 
prevented  than  treated  after  it  has  made  its  appearance.  It  is 
highly  essential  that  the  farmer  and  stockman  should  understand 
the  importance  of  having  this  disea.se  in  mind.  Pig-bed  fever  is  a 
very  serious  condition  and  causes  severe  losses,  Whenever  it  is 
necessary  to  give  a  sow  assistance  in  a  diflicxilt  birth,  make  sure  that 
the  hands  are  perfectly  clean  before  starting  to  handle  the  case,  and 
any  wires,  coni,  hooks,  or  other  materiaU  u.sed  in  the  operation 
should  be  made  perfectly  free  from  germs  by  boiling  if  p<;asible. 
Gentleness  and  caution  should  be  exercised  in  order  to  prevent 
tearing  or  otherwise  injuring  the  genital  passages. 
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When  a  delivery  has  been  long  drawn  out  and  difiEicult,  and  has 
made  it  necessary  to  give  assistance,  it  is  a  wise  precaution  to  as- 
sume that  inflammation  is  likely  to  occur,  and  handle  the  case 
accordingly.  For  the  purpose  of  preventing  and  checking  pig-bed 
fever,  or  any  inflammation  of  the  womb,  there  is  no  medicinal  sub- 
stance as  effective  as  echinacea.  In  these  cases  do  not  wait  for  the 
fever  to  start,  but  begin  the  next  morning  to  give  echinacea  or 
echafolta  in  teaspoonful  doses.  It  will  prevent  a  large  number  of 
these  cases  and  save  many  valuable  brood  sows  that  would  other- 
wise be  lost. 

When  the  infection  has  got  a  good  start  and  is  making  rapid 
headway  the  case  offers  a  severe  problem  in  treatment.  If  the 
germs  present  are  of  an  active  death-producing  type  the  case  is  a 
desperate  one  and  the  chances  for  saving  the  sow  not  much  better 
than  even.  She  should  be  at  once  removed  to  a  clean,  comfortable, 
warm  box-stall  where  she  can  be  kept  quiet.  Diet  should  consist 
of  milk,  soft  mashes,  and  slop.  It  is  good  practice  also  to  give  a 
dose  of  calomel  to  clear  out  the  bowels  and  keep  them  free  from 
poisonous  materials. 

If  a  dead  pig  or  a  part  of  the  after-birth  remains  in  the  womb  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  remove  same  if  possible.  The  ca\'ity  of 
the  womb  may  now  be  irrigated  with  a  weak  solution  of  some  of  the 
coal-tar  disinfectants,  such  as  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  kresol. 

As  to  the  use  of  these  irrigations  of  the  uterus  my  opinions 
are  at  variance  wdth  those  of  most  authors.  I  do  not  favor  the 
use  of  injections  into  the  womb  in  septic  infection,  but  rather  keep- 
ing the  animal  quiet,  combating  the  poisons  in  the  blood,  and  sus- 
taining  the  strength  of  the  patient  as  much  as  possible. 

As  an  active  agent  to  work  against  the  effects  of  the  germs  and 
their  poisons  I  think  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  used  that  is  more 
effective  than  echinacea.  This  remedy  inteUigently  used  will  save 
many  sows  that  would  otherwise  have  died.  It  should  be  given, 
however,  with  a  free  hand,  using  the  full  strength  fluidextract  or 
specific  medicine  and  giving  a  teaspoonful  every  two  or  three 
hours.  If  the  fever  is  high,  small  doses  of  tincture  of  aconite,  say 
5  drops  to  the  dose,  may  be  added  with  benefit.  Bitter  tonics, 
such  as  nux  vomica  and  gentian,  may  be  also  given  with  the  food, 
but  these  are  better  withheld  until  after  the  temperature  is  down 
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to  normal,  when  the  sow  should  be  given  a  small  dose  of  a  tonic 
condition  powder  with  the  food  every  morning  for  several  days 
\mtil  she  has  fully  regained  strength. 

INVERSION  OF  UTERUS 

This  is  a  complication  or  accident  that  may  occur  following 
birth.  The  inversion  proper  consists  in  a  telescoping  of  the 
uterus  through  the  external  genital  canal,  and  the  organ  becomes 
turned  inside  out  or  inverted,  hence  the  name  "inversion  of  the 
uterus."  This  is  a  much  less  conunon  occurrence  in  the  hog  than  in 
the  cow  and  mare,  where  inversion  is  rather  frequent.  In  sows  it  is 
only  a  part  of  the  uterus  which  protrudes,  as  a  rule,  and  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly uncommon  to  have  a  complete  inversion. 

Causes  of  inversion  of  the  womb  are  usually  a  severe,  pro- 
longed, diflScult  birth,  with  powerful  contractions,  which  continue 
after  the  contents  have  been  expelled.  Severe  injury  or  tearing 
of  the  external  genital  canal  may  also  predispose  to  the  production 
of  an  inversion. 

Symptoms. — The  principal  symptom,  and  the  one  on  which 
diagnosis  is  made,  is  the  presence  of  a  tumor-like  mass  protruding 
from  the  vagina  or,  in  complete  cases,  hanging  down  below  the 
vulva.  As  a  result  of  the  pressure  from  the  mass  in  the  vagina  the 
bladder  is  unable  to  empty  itself  and  becomes  distended  with  urine, 
which  adds  to  the  discomfort  of  the  animal,  and  the  diflBculty  of 
replacing  the  womb  to  its  normal  location  when  treatment  is 
attempted.  The  prolapsed  womb  becomes  enormously  congested 
and  swollen  if  the  prolapse  is  allowed  to  remain  untreated  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  in  neglected  cases  which  go  several  days  without 
relief  the  organ  becomes  infected,  decomposed,  and  may  even  rot 
off  from  gangrene.  In  these  cases  there  is  a  horrible  stink  thrown 
oflf  by  the  decomposing  tissues. 

General  symptoms  may  be  mild  or  severe.  In  some  cases  an 
animal  suffering  from  inversion  of  the  uterus  may  eat  well,  move 
about,  and  show  but  little  discomfort.  In  other  cases  the  sow  will 
have  a  high  fever,  be  dull  and  stupid,  lose  all  appetite,  and  may 
even  die  from  generalized  infection  and  absorption  of  poisonous 
materials. 

Treatment — Preventive  treatment  consists  in  carefully  watch- 
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ing  sows  after  a  difficult  birth.  If  the  pains  and  straining  continue 
after  the  pigs  have  all  been  delivered,  make  certain  that  a  dead  pig 
or  an  after-birth  is  not  remaining  in  the  uterus.  If  the  organ  ap- 
pears to  be  empty,  give  agents  that  will  check  these  severe  contrac- 
tions. Viburnum  and  opium,  given  as  directed  under  the  treat- 
ment of  abortion,  are  reliable  agents.  The  viburnum  opulus,  how- 
ever, rather  than  the  viburnum  prunifolium  should  be  used. 

If  the  sow  is  not  seen  until  after  the  uterus  has  slipped  out,  the 
indication  now  is  to  return  it  to  its  normal  position  as  quickly  as 
possible.  It  is  a  good  plan  before  starting  to  work  on  the  uterus 
to  empty  the  bladder  if  it  be  distended  with  urine.  In  some  caaes 
this  will  be  impossible.  The  first  step  in  the  handling  of  the  everted 
womb  is  to  thoroughly  wash  off  any  dirt  or  other  contamination 
that  may  be  on  its  surface.  This  should  be  done  with  a  weak 
solution  of  one  of  the  coal-tar  disinfectants.  When  this  is  ac- 
complished the  organ  should  be  firmly  wrapped  with  strips  of 
muslin  bandage  about  1  inch  wide,  commencing  at  the  lowermost 
part  of  the  tumor  mass.  This  forces  the  blood  out  of  the  womb  and 
reduces  its  size,  making  it  much  easier  to  return  the  organ  to  its 
natural  position. 

After  the  organ  has  been  cleaned  and  wrapped  it  should  be 
pushed  back  into  place.  This  is  best  done  by  taking  a  clean 
finger  or  thumb  and  shoving  forward  against  the  center  of  the  pro- 
lapsed mass.  In  this  way  the  uterus  is  returned  to  its  normal  posi- 
tion and  shape  and  rein  verted,  so  as  to  bring  it  back  into  natural 
relation  with  itself. 

When  the  uterus  is  bjick  in  place  it  is  necessary  to  take  some 
precautions  to  prevent  it  slipping  out  again.  This  is  done  by  plac- 
ing two  or  three  stitches  across  the  vulval  opening  so  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  the  tumor  to  again  get  out  at  that  point.  Viburnum 
and  opium  may  now  be  given  for  a  few  doses,  to  quiet  the  .severe 
contractions  of  the  womb.  These  cases  are  always  likely  to  be 
followed  by  a  severe  infection,  and  it  is  wise  precautionary  treat- 
ment to  administer  echinacea  for  several  days  to  combat  general 
infection. 

In  those  cases  that  have  been  neglected,  and  where  the  uterus 
hiis  become  decomposed  and  gangrenous,  it  is  advisable  to  simply 
amputate  the  organ,  check  the  bleeding  by  stitches,  and  return  the 
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ratump  to  the  vaKiaa.  These  cases  are  rare  in  the  sow,  but  when 
met  with  offer  a  very  serious  problem,  and  should  \ie  bandied  only 
by  a  Hkillctl  vctcrinariiui. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  MAMMARY  GLAND  (MAMHITIS,  GARGET) 

Inflamtimtion  of  the  udder,  or  mammary  gland,  is  a  very  com- 
mon affair  in  the  sow.  This  is  especially  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
heavy  sows  that  are  f;ood  milk  proiiuoers  the  engorned  udder  or 
mammary  gland  drago  L-lose  to  the  ground  und  is  frequently  bruised 
and  wounded  by  stones,  sticks,  frozen  ground,  and  other  objects. 
This  close  contact  with  a  dirty  feed  lot  aliM  makes  it  possible  for 
large  numbers  of  germs  to  enter  the  teats  and  work  their  way  up 
the  milk  ducts  to  produce  a  severe  inflammation  of  the  gland 
itself. 

Pigs  that  are  rooting  around  in  the  filth  and  dirt  of  unclean 
feeding  floors,  swill  troughs,  and  manure  piles  carry  infection  to  the 
teats,  and  from  there  the  germs  soon  reach  the  deep  portions  of  the 
gland.  One  very  interesting  case  has  been  referred  to  in  the  section 
on  Hog-cholera  Serum  in  which  a  htter  of  young  pigs,  rooting  in 
a  pile  of  pus  and  corruption  emptied  from  an  abscess  cavity,  carried 
the  germs  to  the  mammary  glands  and  produced  multiple  abscesses 
in  the  udder. 

Sows  that  lose  a  part  or  all  of  their  litter  and  who  have  a  large 
supply  of  milk  are  especially  hkely  to  develop  a  diffuse  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mammarj'  glands. 

Inflammation  of  the  udder  may  be  only  simple  in  nature,  with 
hot,  painful  swelling,  but  without  the  formation  of  any  pus  or 
atiseesses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  condition  may  be  a  deep-seated 
pus  infection  with  multiple  abscesses  and  even  ulcers. 

Symptoms. — The  inflamed  udders  become  swollen,  hot,  pain- 
ful, and  very  tender  to  the  touch.  The  tenderness  may  become  80 
markwl  that  the  sow  will  not  allow  the  pigs  to  suck  on  account  of 
the  suffering  produced.  There  is  also  usually  a  considerable  rise  in 
temperature,  loss  of  appetite,  and  constipation.  The  milk  is  often 
changed  in  character,  and  may  produce  symptoms  of  scouring  in 
the  litter. 

Treatment. — Preventive  treatment  consists  in  keeping  sows 
and  htters  in  clean  feed  lots,  and  in  this  manner  lessen  the  chances 
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for  infection.  Sore  teats  should  not  be  neglected,  as  this  is  the 
usual  start  of  an  infection  of  the  deeper  tissues  of  the  gland. 
These  should  be  bathed  with  alcohol  or  a  strong  solution  of  alum, 
or  the  familiar  white  lotion  which  is  extensively  used  for  inflam- 
mation of  all  kinds.  This  preparation  consists  of  3  drains  each  of 
zinc  sulphate  and  lead  acetate  in  16  ounces  of  water. 

Where  there  are  signs  of  inflammation  present  the  sow  should 
first  receive  a  full  dose  of  Epsom  salt.  Following  this  give  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  following  mixture  every  hour  or  two  with  a  little 
slop: 

Specific  medicine  aconite 1  dram. 

Specific  medicine  Phytolacca 2  drams. 

Water  to  make 4  ounces. 

Phytolacca  and  aconite  arc  two  of  the  most  effective  agents  we 
possess  for  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the  mammary  gland. 
If  given  as  soon  as  the  earliest  syanptoms  are  noted,  there  will 
be  no  severe  infection  and  no  abscess  formation.  If  desired,  i 
dram  of  tincture  of  belladonna  may  be  added  to  the  above  pre- 
scription. 

As  a  local  application  on  the  inflamed  and  swollen  udders  there 
is  no  agent  as  effective  as  belladonna.  This  can  be  used  in  the 
form  of  an  ointment  containing  i  dram  of  extract  of  belladonna  to 
2  ounces  of  vaselin.  An  equal  amount  of  gum  camphor  may  be 
added  to  this  ointment  and  will  increase  its  value.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  belladonna  checks  the  secretion  of  milk,  and  if 
applied  for  several  days  may  entirely  check  the  flow. 

It  is  a  good  plan  in  sows  that  have  lost  their  litters  to  try  and 
get  them  to  adopt  some  of  the  pigs  from  an  overlarge  litter  that 
some  other  sow  may  have.  If  this  is  not  considered  ad\'isable,  the 
udders  should  be  milked  out  once  or  twice  a  day  for  a  few  days,  and 
following  each  milking  a  thorough  application  made  of  the  bella- 
donna and  camphor  ointment. 

When  an  abscess  of  the  udder  forms,  the  proper  method  of  treat- 
ment is  to  incise  the  gland  with  a  clean,  sharp  knife  which  has  been 
sterilized  by  boiling.  After  the  pus  pocket  has  been  opened  up 
and  the  pus  freely  drained  out,  paint  the  inside  of  the  abscess  with 
full  strength  tincture  of  iodin. 
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DEFICIENT  MILK  SUPPLY 

It  is  uncommon  in  the  sow  to  find  one  that  does  not  have  enough 
milk  for  her  litter  if  the  feeding  ration  is  properly  balanced. 
Deficiency  of  milk  is  almost  always  traceable  to  too  much  dry  feed 
and  not  enough  of  the  soft  foods,  slops,  and  green  feed.  Nursing 
sows  have  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  system,  and  should  be  well  fed 
with  a  proper  ration  during  the  entire  period  up  to  weaning.  In 
this  manner  the  sows  at  weaning  time  are  in  fairly  good  condition, 
and  it  does  not  require  much  additional  crowding  to  get  them  ready 
for  the  market. 

Another  danger  of  improper  feeding  during  the  period  of  lac- 
tation consists  in  lowering  the  resistance  of  the  animals  to  infec- 
tious diseases,  and  in  this  way  opening  the  door  for  hog-cholera 
germs  to  enter. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  TESTICLES  (ORCHITIS) 

This  disease  of  the  boar  is  not  of  very  common  occurrence.    It 
18  somewhat  more  frequent  in  the  past  few  years  on  account  of 
the  occasional  spread  of  an  inflammation  following  the  injection 
of  hog-cholera  serum. 
''  Causes. — Inflammation  of  the  testicles  is  practicaUy  always 

the  result  of  an  injury,  such  as  a  blow  from  a  club,  in  attempting  to 
1^  drive  the  animal,  or  a  kick.  Other  sources  of  injury  are  bites 
W"  received  during  breeding  or  in  fighting  with  other  hogs.  Infiam- 
p  mation  of  any  of  the  surrounding  parts  may  spread  to  the  scrotum 
0  and  involve  the  testicles.  As  has  just  been  mentioned,  this  may 
pp  in  some  cases  follow  the  injection  of  hog-cholera  serum  into  the 
0'    muscles  of  the  hind  leg. 

gf-  Inflammation  of  the  testicles  may  occur  as  a  complication  of 
^  some  of  the  infectious  diseases.  For  instance,  it  is  quite  common 
in  hog-cholera  for  boars  to  have  an  orchitis  which  may  leave  the 
animal  sterile  and  worthless  for  breeding  purposes. 

Symptoms. — The  prominent  symptoms  of  an  inflammation  o 
the  testicles  are  mostly  local.  The  testicles  are  swollen  and  the 
aerotum  may  be  very  much  enlarged,  due  not  only  to  the  swelling 
of  the  testicles,  but  also  to  the  collection  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  fluid  in  the  sac.  The  inflamed  organ  is  quite  painful  and  very 
^  tender  and  hot  to  the  touch. 
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Constitutional  symptoms  are  also  quite  pnMiofiiMC«B  ini 
cases.    The  temperature  is  elevated,  appetite  is  lost,  amii  <0«ii<Cft- 
pation  usually  is  noted.    The  animal  shows  a  conadenMt 
of  dulness,  and  prefers  to  lie  quiet  rather  than  move  abonm  le* 
extent.     When  he  attempts  to  walk  the  gait  is  stiff  ilbwI  s 
dling,  and  every  step  causes  considerable  pain. 

In  some  cases  the  inflammation  becomes  a  chrome  one.  and  the 
testicles  remain  swollen,  hard,  and  knotty  to  the  feel,  althoufb  the 
heat  and  tenderness  may  entirely  disappear.  Following  a  severe 
orchitis,  if  both  testicles  were  involved,  the  animal  is  usually  worth- 
less for  breeding  purposes.  The  changes  produced  bj*  the  inflam- 
mation cause  closing  up  of  the  small  canals  which  carry  the  semen 
of  the  animal,  and,  as  a  result,  he  is  unable  to  properly  manufacture 
this  neccssjiry  fluid  and  is  of  no  service. 

If  the  ctuse  l)e  a  ver>'  sovere  one  the  inflammation  may  go  on  to 
the  development  of  an  abscess,  which  will  entirely  destroy  the 
testicle  of  the  affected  side  in  many  cases. 

Treatment. — Preventive  treatment  consists  in  careful  handling 
of  boars  and  n\st raining  any  inclination  to  get  rough  with  them 
when  driving,  ringing,  or  otherwise  handling  them.  In  the  in- 
jection of  hog-cholera  siTUin  in  boars  it  is  a  wise  plan  to  make  the 
injection  in  the  l(H)se  tissues  back  of  the  ear  or  foreleg  rather  than 
in  the  muscles  of  the  thigh.  In  this  way  the  danger  of  spreading 
inflammation  to  the  scrotum  is  avoided. 

If  an  orchitis  is  s(hmi  early  in  its  course,  the  best  procedure  b  to 
give  the  animal  a  large  dose  of  Epsom  siilt,  and  follow  this  with  the 
aconite  and  phytolacca  mixture  mentioned  in  the  treatment  of 
inflanunation  of  the  udder.  Full  strength  phytolacca  may  also  be 
a[)[)lied  locally  over  the  inflamed  organ.  In  many  cases  this 
metluKl  of  tn\itment  will  abort  the  condition.  It  is  also  wise  in 
these  early  cases  to  apply  wet  cloths  wrung  out  of  ice-cold  water. 

In  the  mon^  severe  cases  that  are  not  seen  until  later  in  then 
course  the  aconite  and  phytolacca  are  again  useful,  but  the  local 
application  of  cloths  wrung  out  of  hot  water  is  now  more  effectire 
than  those  wrung  from  cold  water.  Local  application  of  a  bdb- 
donna  ointment  or  painting  the  scrotum  with  a  solution  of 
is  also  very  effective  in  relieving  pain  and  inflammation  in 
seven*  ca^*s. 


HYDROCELE 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  boar  should  be  removed 
from  the  rest  of  the  herd  and  kept  quiet  for  several  days.  The 
diet  should  be  of  a  light,  sloppy  nature  and  contain  plenty  of  Uquid. 

After  the  acute  inflammation  has  aubsitlcd,  if  there  is  any  tend- 
ency to  induration  and  hardening,  applications  of  iodio  should  be 
made.  Lugol's  solution  makes  an  excellent  application  in  these 
cases.  It  contains  iodin  crystals,  1  part;  iodid  of  potassium,  2 
parts;  wattr,  20  parts.  Thb  should  be  applied  freely  every  day. 
Internally,  20  gr.  of  iodid  of  potassium  may  be  given  with  the 
feed  every  morning.  This  will  hasten  al>3orption  of  any  exudate 
formed  and  in  many  cases  prevent  sterility, 

HYDROCELE  (WATER  IN  THE  SCROTUM,  WATER  SEED) 

Causes. — Water  seed  is  rather  an  infrequent  conditioa  to  meet 
with  in  the  hog.  It  consists  of  a  collection  of  a  water-like  Quid  in 
the  serotum,  and  is  due  to  an  inflammation  of  the  covering  mem- 
brane of  the  testicle,  which  is  known  as  the  tunica  va^nalLs.  The 
hydrocele  may  be  a  result  of  an  Injury  to  the  testicle  or  scrotum,  as 
in  the  case  of  orchitis — a  condition  which  it  often  complicates. 
In  like  manner,  after  injection  of  aerum,  fluid  may  be  formed  in  the 
scrotal  sac. 

What  is  commonly  classed  as  a  water  seed  follows  careless  ca^ 
trationin  which  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  left  behind.  This  forms  a  sac 
which  secretes  a  watery  fluid  that  collects  iw  a  water  bag  or  water 
seed.     The  water  seed  is  umch  more  common  in  horses  than  in  hogs. 

Symptoms. — The  only  symptom  noted,  and  the  one  by  which 
diagnosis  is  made,  is  the  presence  of  a  large,  soft,  fluctuating  tumor 
in  the  region  of  the  scrotum.  This  swelling  is  more  marked  at  the 
lower  border  of  the  scrotum,  and,  when  taken  hold  of  with  the  hand, 
is  found  to  be  painless  and  filled  with  fluid.  If  this  be  tapped  the 
fluid  will  nm  out,  but  it  re-forms,  and  the  sweUing  thus  recurs  to  a 
few  days. 

This  condition  differs  from  the  scrotal  swelling  seen  with  orchitis, 
in  that  it  comes  on  more  slowly  and  is  painless  in  character.  It  ia 
also  unaccompanied  by  any  symptoms  of  fever,  depression,  or  loss 
of  appetite. 

Treatment. — As  far  as  any  danger  to  life  b  concerned,  the  con- 
dition may  be  left  untreated.     It  produces  but  Uttle  inconvenience 
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to  the  hog  unless  it  .becomes  very  lai^.  It  does,  however,  make  a 
bad  blemish,  and  it  is  often  desirable  to  remove  it.  Before  starting 
any  treatment  the  tumor  mass  should  be  carefully  examined,  to 
make  sure  that  it  is  not  a  rupture  instead  of  a  collection  of  fluid. 
This  can  be  done  by  carefully  palpating  the  swelling  and  working 
it  between  the  thimib  and  Angers.  If  there  are  loops  of  gut  present 
they  can  be  made  out  quite  distinctly  from  a  mere  collection  of 
fluid. 

If  treatment  is  decided  upon  in  the  case  of  an  uncastrated  ani- 
mal a  small  trocar  and  cannula  should  be  obtained  and  sterilized  by 
boiling.  This  is  now  plunged  through  the  skin  of  the  scrotiun  and 
the  fluid  allowed  to  drain  off  through  the  cannula.  After  the  fluid 
has  all  come  away,  and  while  the  cannula  is  still  in  the  sac,  tincture 
of  iodin  should  be  injected  through  the  tube  and  this  thoroughly 
worked  around  inside  the  sac.  The  iodin  acts  as  an  irritant  and  sets 
up  an  inflammation  which  closes  the  empty  space  and  prevents 
recurrence  of  the  fluid  collection.  In  some  cases  the  entire  sac  is 
not  destroyed  at  the  first  injection,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
peat the  operation  a  few  weeks  after. 

In  case  of  a  castrated  animal  with  a  water  seed  the  proper 
treatment  consists  in  opening  into  the  scrotum  and  dissecting  out 
the  sac,  tying  it  across  at  its  upper  end,  and  with  a  sharp  knife 
or  scissors  cutting  the  sac  away  and  removing  it. 

HEMATOCELE  (BLOOD  IN  THE  SCROTUM) 

Hematocele  is  a  condition  very  similar  to  water  seed,  except 
for  the  fact  that  the  fluid  present  in  the  scrotum  in  this  case  is 
blood  instead  of  water  or  serum.  It  is  especially  likely  to  occur 
after  severe  bruising  injuries  to  the  scrotum  or  testicles.  The 
sjrmptoms  and  treatment  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  given 
for  hydrocele. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  SHEATH 

Causes. — In  the  male  animal  accumulation  of  secretions  and 
dirt  in  the  sheath  and  the  folds  of  its  lining  membrane  may  cause  a 
quite  severe  degree  of  irritation,  and  finally  set  up  an  inflammation. 
Pus  germs  enter  and  bury  themselves  in  the  glands  that  line  the 
canal.    They  begin  the  formation  of  pus,  and  it  is  only  a  short  time 
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until  a  severe  type  of  infiammation  develops,  and  with  it  often  the 
formation  of  abscesses. 

Symptoms, — ^The  principal  symptoms  are  local.  The  prepuce 
and  the  surrounding  sheath  tissues  become  swollen,  painful,  ten- 
der, hot,  red,  and  angry  in  appearance.  The  swelling  of  the  sheath 
may  so  encroach  upon  the  canal  that  there  is  considerable  difficulty 
m  passing  the  urine.  The  urine  passing  down  over  the  inflamed 
tissues  produces  a  quite  severe  irritation  and  pain. 

If  the  animal  be  restrained,  and  an  effort  made  to  examine  the 
diseased  sheath,  it  will  be  found  that  the  swelling  is  very  hot  and 
tender,  examination  causing  the  animal  to  show  signs  of  a  consider- 
able degree  of  pain.  When  squeezed  upon,  the  swollen  sheath  is 
found  to  be  filled  with  a  disagreeable  looking,  foul-smelling,  cheese- 
like substance,  which  is  the  decomposed  retained  secretions  of  the 
sheath. 

In  those  cases  where  the  disease  interferes  with  the  flow  of  urine 
there  may  be  secondary  symptoms  produced,  which  are  those  of 
retention  of  urine.  The  bladder  may  be  found  to  be  distended  and 
filled  with  urine  and  marked  constitutional  s>Tnptoms  may  develop. 

Treatment. — The  animal  should  be  thrown  upon  his  back  and 
firmly  held  by  a  couple  of  assistants.  Add  enough  of  one  of  the 
tar  disinfectants  to  a  pail  of  hot  water  to  make  about  a  2  or  3  per 
cent,  solution,  and  with  a  clean  cloth  carefully  wash  the  region  of 
the  sheath,  and  remove  all  accumulated  secretions  and  dirt  from 
around  the  preputial  opening. 

The  collection  of  decomposing  material  in  the  sheath  itself 
should  next  be  removed.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  introduc- 
ing the  finger  through  the  opening  and  carefully  breaking  down 
and  scraping  out  the  mass  of  material  found  within.  To  make  a 
thorough  cleansing  it  is  best  to  introduce  the  nozzle  of  a  syringe  and 
carefully  irrigate  the  canal  with  the  disinfectant  solution.  It  is 
highly  important  that  this  accumulated  material  be  thoroughly 
removed,  and,  if  necessary,  the  opening  in  the  front  of  the  sheath 
should  be  enlarged  by  making  an  incision  at  one  or  both  lateral 
margins. 

After  everything  has  been  once  thoroughly  cleaned  out,  it  is 
advisable  to  irrigate  the  sheath  daily  for  a  week  or  two  until  the 
condition  returns  to  normal. 


SURGICAL  DISEASES 

In  a  work  of  this  nature  it  is  impossible  to  go  much  into  detail 
of  surgical  procedures.  In  the  hog,  surgical  operations,  except  cas- 
tration, are  not  very  common.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  room  for 
development  in  this  branch  of  veterinary  surgery,  but  it  is  within 
the  province  of  text-books  upon  the  subject  of  surgery  rather  than 
a  work  of  this  character  to  discuss  the  various  surgical  procedures 
that  are  suited  to  the  hog.  Some  of  the  more  common  surgical 
conditions  met  with  in  hogs  and  the  proper  method  of  handling 
them  will,  however,  be  taken  up  briefly  in  the  following  pages. 

CHOKE  (OBSTRUCTION  OF  ESOPHAGUS) 

This  condition,  which  might  be  well  regarded  as  a  surgical  one 
in  that  the  treatment  is  largely  surgical  rather  than  medicinal,  has 
already  been  discussed  under  the  head  of  Diseases  of  the  Esoph- 
agus, and  will  be  found  in  that  section. 

RUPTURE  (HERNIA) 

Rupture,  or  hernia,  is  a  quite  common  accident  in  the  hog,  es- 
pecially in  growing  pigs,  and  is  one  that  is  worthy  of  consideration, 
as  a  great  amount  of  good  can  be  done  in  the  treatment  of  rupture 
if  the  start  is  made  early  enough. 

By  a  rupture  is  meant  a  condition  in  which  a  coil  of  the  in- 
testines or  a  part  of  the  abdominal  fat  protrudes  through  the 
abdominal  wall,  and  lies  superficially  beneath  the  skin.  The  open- 
ing through  which  the  contents  of  the  rupture  escape  may  be  quite 
small,  but  enough  of  the  bowel  or  omental  fat  may  escape  to  form 
a  large-sized  tumor. 

Rupture  occurs,  as  a  rule,  at  those  points  on  the  abdominal 
wall  where  there  is  a  weak  spot.  Most  common  locations  are  the 
scrotum  and  the  region  of  the  navel  or  umbilicus.  At  the  scrotum 
hernia  occurs  through  the  inguinal  canal,  which  is  the  passageway 
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for  the  cord  that  holds  the  testicle  tn  place.  A  loop  of  gut  may  pass 
out  alongside  this  cord  and  find  it^  way  into  the  acrotum.  More 
and  more  of  the  gut  reaches  the  bag  in  this  manner,  until  a  large 
tumor  mass  forms  which  may  become  as  large  as  a  man's  fist  or  even 
3,  child's  head. 

Rupture  at  the  navel  occurs  as  a  result  of  the  weakness  left  at 
that  point  when  the  navel  becomes  detached.  This  form  of  hernia 
is  especially  common  in  young  growing  pigs,  and  may  van,'  in 
size  from  that  of  a  walnut  to  as  large  as  a  small  melon.  This  fonn 
of  rupture  often  becomes  bo  large  that  it  drags  on  the  ground,  and 
in  thb  manner  becomes  irritated  and  inflamed. 

A  rupture  in  the  region  of  the  scrotum  is  known  as  an  inguinal 
or  scrotal  hernia,  on  account  of  coming  through  the  inguinal  canal 
into  the  scrotum.  Rupture  in  the  region  of  the  navel  is  known  as 
an  umbilical  hernia,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  passes  through 
the  opening  left  by  detachment  of  the  umbihcal  cord. 

Hernia  sometimes  occurs  in  other  iiaris  of  the  body,  as  through 
the  scar  of  a  surgical  operation,  such  as  a  cesarean  section,  but  such 
forms  of  rupture  are  verj-  uncommon  in  the  hog.  Scrotal  and  um- 
bilical ruptures  occur  with  about  equal  frequency,  the  scrotal  being 
perhaps  a  little  the  more  common. 

INGUINAL  OR  SCROTAL  HERNIA 
This  hernia  is  a  form  of  rupture  in  which  the  intcstme  passes 
out  through  the  inguinal  canal  and  enters  the  scrotum.  The  con- 
dition may  occur  as  a  one-sidctl  or  single,  or  as  a  two-sided  or 
double,  hernia.  The  single  hernia  is  the  one  most  commonly 
seen.  This  fonn  of  hernia  is,  of  course,  seen  only  in  male  animals. 
Causes. — The  principal  cause  for  an  mguinal  rupture  is  the 
fact  that  in  these  animals  the  canal  through  which  the  cord  passes 
is  larger  than  it  should  be,  and,  as  a  result,  it  is  possible  for  a  loop 
of  the  bowel  to  pass  through  alongside  the  cord  and  enter  the 
scrotum.  At  first  only  a  small  loop  enters,  but  a  little  later  more 
and  more  of  the  gut  pushes  its  way  in,  and  the  opening  becomes 
larger  and  larger,  until  a  large  mass  of  bowel  and  omentum  are  to 
be  found  in  the  scrotal  sac.  The  rupture  may  occur  either  before 
or  afl«r  castration.  More  commonly  the  rupture  occurs  before 
eastmtion.      Rough  handling  or  unskilful  performance  of  the  op- 
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eration  may  cause  rupture  to  make  its  appearance  soon  after  the 
pig  has  been  cut. 

Other  causes  for  rupture  are  overcrowding  of  pigs,  causing  them 
to  pile  up  on  each  other  and  strain  themselves.  Continued  consti- 
pation and  chronic  bronchitis  are  also  causes  for  rupture,  in  that 
they  result  in  continuous  straining.  Injuries  received  in  crowding 
through  a  doorway,  partly  opened  gate,  or  a  hole  in  a  fence 
may  also  result  m  such  mjury  as  to  cause  development  of  a 
rupture. 

Symptoms. — The  principal  symptom  is  the  development  of  a 
tumor-like  swelling  in  the  region  of  the  scrotimi.  This  at  first  may 
be  small,  but  contmues  to  increase  in  size  until  it  may  become  so 
large  that  it  drags  upon  the  ground.  The  swelling  is  painless,  and 
remains  so  until  it  begins  to  drag  upon  the  ground,  when  it  may 
become  inflamed,  ulcerated,  and  painful.  The  pig  at  first  shows  no 
bad  effects  from  the  presence  of  the  rupture,  but,  as  it  becomes 
larger,  the  drain  upon  his  vitality  makes  itself  apparent.  Digest- 
ive disturbances  develop,  the  animal  stops  gaining  in  weight,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months  becomes  a  chronic  runt. 

If  the  pig  be  caught  and  held  up  by  the  hind  legs  the  contents 
of  the  tumor  sac  disappear,  passing  back  through  the  enlarged 
inguinal  canal  into  the  belly  where  they  belong.  When  the  pig  is 
placed  upon  his  feet  again  ancl  aUowed  to  run  around  the  rupture 
comes  down  again  just  as  large  as  ever.  If  the  rupture  is  carefully 
palpated  between  the  fingers  the  loops  of  intestine  can  usually  be 
plainly  felt,  and  the  testicle  is  to  be  found  in  most  cases  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  scrotum  under  the  mass  of  intestines.  The  rupture  is 
painless,  and  the  animal  does  not  give  any  evidence  of  pain  when  it 
is  being  examined. 

Treatment. — There  are  two  principal  methods  of  handling  these 
rupture  cases :  one  is  by  the  so-called  closed  or  covered  operation, 
the  other  by  the  open  operation.  Of  these  two  procedures,  the 
covered  operation  is  the  more  simple  and  the  most  effective.  In 
either  case,  it  is  necessary  that  the  animal  be  castrated. 

The  Covered  Operation. — In  performing  this  operation  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  needle,  a  ligature,  an  operating  knife,  and  a  pair 
of  scissors.  All  of  these  utensils  should  be  made  perfectly  free 
from  germs  by  boiling  in  water.     These  instruments  should  be 
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kept  in  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  one  of  the  tar  disinfectants  while 
not  in  use. 

Directions  for  Operating. — ^The  pig  should  now  be  caught  and 
held  up  by  the  hind  legs  with  the  head  down.  This  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  the  intestines  in  the  rupture  to  pass  back  into  the  belly. 
The  scrotum  should  now  be  washed  well  with  3  per  cent,  creolin 
solution  or  a  solution  of  equal  strength  of  any  of  the  other  tar  disin- 
fectants. It  should  then  be  washed  off  with  alcohol  and  painted 
over  thoroughly  with  tincture  of  iodin. 

With  the  knife  now  make  an  incision  into  the  scrotum  down 
to  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  testicle.  This  is  the  outer  covering  of 
the  testicle  and  is  recognized  by  its  shiny  appearance.  The  open- 
ing in  the  scrotum  should  be  a  fairly  good-sized  one,  and  should 
be  large  enough  to  permit  of  drawing  the  testicle  and  its  coverings 
out  through  the  incision  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  what  you  are 
doing.  The  cord  and  coverings  are  drawn  down  as  far  as  possible, 
and  a  needle  carrying  a  ligature  is  passed  through  the  cord  and  its 
membranes  just  as  high  up  as  possible.  The  needle  is  then  removed 
and  the  ligature  tied  tight.  With  the  scissors  the  cord  is  now  cut 
off  about  J  inch  from  the  ligature.  The  testicle  which  has  now 
been  severed  from  the  cord  is  removed,  the  opening  in  the  scrotum 
may  be  partly  closed  by  a  couple  of  stitches,  and  the  animal  is 
allowed  to  escape.  By  this  operation  the  sac  is  tied  off  and  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  completely  closed.  This  prevents  any  chance  of  the 
rupture  returning. 

The  Open  Operation. — In  this  operation  the  animal  is  held  up 
by  the  hind  legs,  and  the  rupture  returned  to  the  abdominal  cavity 
as  before.  The  same  precautions  should  be  observed  with  respect 
to  thoroughly  cleansing  the  scrotum  and  sterilizing  the  instruments 
by  boiling.  The  incision  is  made  in  the  scrotum  and  the  cord 
ligated  and  cut,  with  removal  of  the  testicle.  The  operator  now 
takes  several  stitches  in  the  muscles  around  the  external  opening 
of  the  inguinal  canal  in  order  to  make  the  closure  more  complete. 
One  or  two  stitches  are  then  taken  in  the  scrotum  to  partially 
close  the  incision  made  on  removing  the  testicle.  This  operation 
requires  more  skill  than  the  covered  method  and  the  results  are  not 
much  more  satisfactory;  in  fact,  many  operators  report  better  results 
from  the  covered  operation  than  where  the  open  method  is  used. 
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UMBIUCAL  HERNIA 

This  is  the  form  of  rupture  seen  where  protrusion  of  a  part  of 
the  intestine  takes  place  at  the  location  of  the  navel,  and  is  due  to 
imperfect  closure  of  the  opening  left  after  the  umbiUcal  cord  stump 
dries  up  and  falls  off.  The  rupture  is  usually  present  at  birth  or 
occurs  very  soon  afterward.  At  first  the  tumor  may  be  small,  but 
as  the  animal  gets  older  the  rupture  grows  larger,  until  finally  it 
becomes  so  large  that  it  may  drag  upon  the  ground.  The  swelling 
is  recognized  as  a  rupture  by  its  location,  by  the  fact  that  it  is  pain- 
less and  free  from  inflammation,  and  when  the  pig  is  placed  on  his 
back  the  intestinal  loops  in  the  swelUng  can  be  felt.  By  a  little 
manipulation  they  may  be  forced  back  into  the  abdominal  cavity 
and  the  ring-like  opening  in  the  belly  wall  can  be  felt.  In  a  long- 
standing case  this  opening  is  often  so  large  as  to  admit  three  or 
four  finger-tips  or  even  the  entire  hand. 

UmbiUcal  hernia  early  shows  its  effects  on  the  general  health  of 
the  pig,  and  the  animal  quickly  becomes  stunted  and  fails  to  grow 
like  the  balance  of  the  litter. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  an  umbilical  hernia  is  very 
simple,  and  is  usually  followed  by  excellent  results.  It  is,  indeed, 
to  be  regretted  that  this  operation  is  not  more  extensively  used  by 
veterinarians  and  stockmen.  Very  frequently  these  cases  of 
umbilical  hernia  arc  allowed  to  drag  around  neglected  until  they 
reach  a  stage  where  they  have  become  practically  worthless  and 
hopeless.  The  time  to  treat  the  case  is  while  the  tumor  is  small 
and  while  the  opening  through  the  belly  wall  is  not  large.  The 
smaller  the  tumor,  the  lx?tter  the  chance  for  success  in  handling 
the  case. 

The  Operalion, — There  could  be  nothing  more  simple  than  the 
operation  for  treatment  of  an  umbilical  hernia.  The  animal  should 
be  placed  on  the  back  and  held  by  one  or  two  assistants.  The 
skin  over  the  tiunor  mass  should  be  carefully  scrubbed  with  soap 
and  water  or  with  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  one  of  the  tar  disinfect- 
ants. By  simple  pressure  with  the  fingers,  assisted  by  gentle 
manipulation  if  necessary,  the  intestinal  coils  are  returned  to  the 
abdominal  cavity.  The  sac  is  now  taken  hold  of  by  an  assistant 
and  pulled  gently,  so  as  to  put  it  on  the  stretch.  A  strong  cord  is 
then  passed  around  the  base  of  the  tumor  sac  and  tied  as  tight  as  it 
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can  possibly  be  drawn.  Before  doing  this,  however,  make  sure,  by 
eareful  examination  and  palpation,  that  the  sac  is  empty,  and  that 
it  does  not  still  contain  one  or  more  loops  of  intestine.  If  a  part 
of  the  gut  be  included  in  the  sac  when  it  is  tied  off  the  outcome  will 
be  most  undesirable,  iind  death  of  the  pig  will  probably  follow  from 
gangrene  of  the  bowel  and  peritonitia. 

This  cord  which  has  been  tied  around  the  sac  causes  the  sur- 
rounding tissues  to  swell,  and  this  closes  the  opening  in  the  floor 
of  the  abdomen.  At  the  same  time  the  tightly  drawn  cord  stops 
the  flow  of  blood  from  the  blood-vesseLs  into  the  tissues  of  the  sac 
and  this  appendage  dies  and  sloughs  off.  Fibrous  tissue  now  closes 
up  the  opening  and  the  animal  is  well. 

In  cases  where  the  rupture  is  large  this  simple  method  of  liga- 
ture is  hardly  sufficient,  and  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  double  or 
multiple  ligation.  This  is  accomplished  in  a  very  simple  manner. 
The  sac  and  the  skin  of  the  surrounding  region  are  carefully 
cleansed  as  before.  The  sac  is  emptietl  as  before  and  a  heavy  linen 
thread  or  ligature  threaded  in  a  ne«dle  is  carried  through  the  base 
of  the  sac.  The  thread  is  then  divided  and  each  half  tied  separately. 
In  this  method  the  needle  is  threaded  with  a  double  thread. 
Instead  of  this,  a  single-thread  ligature  may  be  used  and  passetl 
through  in  two  points  close  together,  and  each  tied  separately  on 
the  opposite  sides.  In  this  manner  each  thread  ties  off  one-half  of 
the  sac.  It  is  well  tu  have  the  assistant  pull  up  gently  on  the 
hernial  sac  so  as  to  place  it  a  Uttle  on  the  stretch.  In  this  manner 
it  is  possible  to  get  the  stitches  quite  close  to  the  belly  wall. 

With  some  of  the  old,  long-standing  cases  it  may  be  impossible 
to  return  the  contents  of  the  hernial  sac  into  the  abdominal  cavity, 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  adhered  or  grown  fast  to  the  wall  of 
the  sac.  In  these  cases  it  is  necessary  to  carefully  open  into  the 
tumor  sac  and  break  down  these  fibrous  bands  of  adhesion.  The 
gut  is  then  returned  to  the  abdominal  cavity  and  the  edges  of  tJie 
opening  stitched  across  fmm  side  to  side.  This  is  quite  a  difficult 
operation,  and  should  be  attempted  only  by  a  skilled  veterinarian. 

VENTRAL  HERNIA 
By  far  the  more  common  forms  of  hernia  in  the  hog  are  the 
acrot«l  and  the  umbiUcal.     In  both  of  these  cases  the  intestine  ea- 
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capes  from  the  abdominal  cavity  through  an  abnormally  large 
natural  body  opening.  In  the  case  of  the  scrotal  hernia  the  bowd 
comes  out  through  the  inguinal  canal  which  is  the  natural  passage- 
way for  the  cord  of  the  testicle.  In  the  umbiUcal  rupture  the  hernia 
escapes  through  the  opening  at  the  navel  or  umbilicus.  In  the  pig 
at  birth  this  is  a  natural  op)ening.  After  birth  this  canal  should 
close,  but  in  those  cases  where  a  rupture  occurs  it  fails  to  do  so,  and 
is  left  as  a  permanent  passageway  through  which  the  bowel  escapes. 

In  comparatively  rare  cases  rupture  takes  place  through  breaks 
m  the  abdominal  wall  that  are  made  in  another  manner.  In  these 
cases  the  rupture  occurs  at  some  point  of  injury,  where,  as  a  result 
of  a  blow,  a  kick,  or  a  cut,  there  is  left  a  weak  place.  For  example, 
in  sows  after  a  cesarean  section  a  rupture  may  take  place  at  the 
site  of  the  scar.  This  scar  tissue  is  not  as  strong  as  the  natural 
muscle  tissues  that  have  been  cut  in  the  operation,  and  it  may 
stretch  so  as  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  abdominal 
cavity  into  a  pouch-like  sac  that  will  be  formed  beneath  the  skin. 
Hemiae  of  this  kind  are  known  as  ventral  herniae.  They  differ 
from  the  inguinal  and  umbilical  hernise  only  in  that  they  escape 
through  an  unnatural  instead  of  a  natural  of)ening  in  the  body 
wall. 

Other  common  causes  for  ventral  rupture  are  injuries  with 
blunt  objects,  kicks  from  larger  animals,  and  tearing  of  the  muscle 
tissues  by  sudden  falls.  Straining  and  injury  due  to  overcrowding 
is  another  frequent  cause.  Animals  that  are  in  poor  condition  are 
especially  liable  to  develop  rupture  as  a  result  of  some  unusual 
accident. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  a  ventral  rupture  are  ver>^  much 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  umbilical  and  inguinal  types.  There 
is  noted  a  painless  swelling  at  some  unusual  point  on  the  body,  and 
when  this  swelling  is  examined  it  is  found  to  contain  loops  of  intes- 
tine. If  the  animal  be  placed  in  proper  position,  and  a  Uttle 
manipulation  made,  it  will  be  found  that  these  portions  of  bowel 
slip  back  into  the  abdominal  cavity  and  a  ring-like  opening  can  be 
felt  at  the  bottom  of  the  sac. 

This  form  of  rupture,  occurring  as  it  does  through  injury  to  the 
walls  of  the  abdomen,  is  frequently  accompanied  by  a  considerable 
degree  of  inflanmiation,  and  as  a  result  it  is  often  found  that 
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adhesions  form  between  the  walls  of  the  sac  and  its  contents. 
These  bands  of  fibrous  tissue  firmly  attach  the  bowel  to  the  sac  and 
it  now  becomes  impossible  to  return  the  gut  to  the  belly. 

Ventral  hernia  may  appear  on  any  part  of  the  abdominal  wall, 
but  is  seen  more  commonly  on  the  inner  side  of  the  Sank,  and  the 
sac  may  bulge  back  into  the  scrotal  region  and  give  a  close  resem- 
blance to  an  inguinal  hernia.  In  some  cases  the  rupture  passes  out 
through  the  same  opening  as  the  large  blood-vessels  of  the  hind 
leg,  and  a  rupture  of  this  type  is  properly  classed  as  a  femoral  her- 
nia. 

Treatment. — As  in  other  forms  of  rupture,  the  treatment  of  a 
ventral  hernia  is  purely  surgical.  Results,  however,  in  the  case  of 
these  unusual  ruptures  are  not  so  good  as  in  the  other  forms. 
There  is  usually  difficulty  in  getting  the  bowel  loose  from  the  walls 
of  the  sac  and  considerable  difficulty  in  securing  a  proper  closure  of 
the  opening.  Where  this  form  of  rupture  occurs  as  the  result  of 
an  accident  to  an  animal  that  is  in  fit  condition  for  market,  and 
which  does  not  possess  unusual  value  for  breeding  purposes,  it  is 
perhaps  as  good  a  plan  as  any  to  send  the  hog  to  market  rather  than 
to  try  and  relieve  the  condition  by  operation. 

In  operation  for  repair  of  a  ventral  rupture  it  is  necessary  to 
go  through  the  same  preparatory'  steps  as  in  other  classes  of  rup- 
ture. Knives,  needles,  sutures,  and  everything  else  that  are  to  be 
used  should  be  carefully  boiled  and  kept  in  an  antiseptic  solution 
when  not  in  use.  The  hands  should  be  very  carefully  scrubbed,  and 
the  skin  over  the  ruptured  sac  given  the  same  thorough  cleansing  as 
in  the  case  of  a  scrotal  or  umbilical  hernia. 

An  incision  is  now  carefully  made  into  the  sac  and  the  fingers  of 
one  hand  introduced.  With  these  fingers  the  bands  of  adhesion 
that  attach  the  bowel  to  the  sac  are  broken  down  and  the  gut  forced 
back  into  the  belly.  The  hog  should  be  held  in  such  position  as 
will  make  this  as  easy  as  possible.  The  best  position  usually  is  to 
have  the  animal  on  its  back  with  the  hind  legs  sUghtly  elevated. 

After  the  gut  has  been  returned  to  its  normal  position  a  Ugature 
should  be  passed  around  the  sac  as  close  to  the  abdominal  wall  as 
possible,  firmly  tied,  and  the  empty  portion  of  the  sac  cut  off. 
Several  closely  placed  stitches  should  now  be  taken  in  the  muscles 
surrounding  the  hole  and  these  tightly  tied,  so  as  to  close  the  edges 
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as  firmly  as  possible.  Some  operators  consider  it  good  practice  to 
scrape  the  edges  of  the  opening  with  the  back  of  the  knife  before 
stitching  them  in  order  that  more  new  tissue  will  be  formed  in  the 
healing  of  the  wound.  This  is  perhaps  a  good  plan,  especially  if  the 
hole  be  a  large  one. 

The  edges  of  the  skin  wound  should  now  be  stitched  together, 
or,  if  desired,  this  wound  may  be  packed  with  gauze,  which  should 
be  replaced  with  fresh  material  each  day.  The  hog  should  then  be 
placed  in  a  clean  pen  and  kept  away  from  the  balance  of  the  herd 
until  completely  recovered. 

This  operation  offers  a  considerable  amount  of  difficulty,  and, 
as  the  conditions  found  are  not  exactly  the  same  in  any  two  cases, 
it  would  be  a  risky  one  for  the  owner  to  undertake.  If  it  is  consid- 
ered advisable  to  treat  these  ventral  ruptures,  a  skilled  veterinarian 
should  be  called,  as  the  conditions  met  with  in  these  cases  are  such 
as  can  be  handled  only  by  a  man  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  parts  and  of  proper  surgical  procedures. 

PROLAPSE  OF  THE  RECTUM 

Definition. — This  is  a  rather  uncommon  condition,  in  which 
there  is  a  protrusion  or  prolapse  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
rectum  through  the  anal  opening.  The  condition  is  met  with  most 
commonly  in  young  shoats  and  growing  pigs  about  the  age  of  wean- 
ing or  shortly  after.  It  may  occur,  however,  in  hogs  of  any  age 
under  those  conditions  which  favor  its  production. 

Causes. — The  most  frequent  cause  of  prolapse  of  the  rectum  is 
constipation.  As  a  result  of  the  difficulty  in  moving  the  bowels 
the  animal  strains  repeatedly,  and  finally  forces  a  part  of  the  bowel 
out  through  the  anus.  In  like  manner,  a  severe  diarrhea  may  result 
in  prolapse.  In  these  cases  the  exhausting  discharge  so  weakens 
the  sphincter  muscle  that  guards  the  anal  opening  that  it  becomes 
relaxed  and  the  bowel  prolapses  or  slips  out. 

Pigs  that  are  allowed  to  feed  around  a  coal  pile  or  on  a  cinder 
bed  are  often  subjects  of  prolapse  of  the  rectum.  It  is  also  met  with 
in  many  cases  of  perverted  appetite  where  pigs  eat  rotten  wood, 
earth,  and  other  similar  indigestible  materials. 

Sjrmptoms. — The  symptoms  of  prolapse  of  the  rectum  are  some- 
what similar  to  those  of  eversion  of  the  uterus,  but  much  less 
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marked.  In  some  cases  the  prolapse  is  only  noticed  when  the 
animal  strains  in  attempting  to  empty  the  bowels,  and  in  these 
cases  there  is  only  a  small  amount  of  the  membrane  protruded 
through  the  opening,  and  this  usually  returns  to  its  regular  position 
in  a  few  minutes  after  the  straining  has  been  stopped. 

If  the  case  be  more  severe  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  fairly  good- 
sized  tumor  to  be  seen  in  the  region  of  the  anus.  This  swollen 
mass  is  round,  red,  or  dark-purple  in  color,  and  may  be  somewhat 
painful  when  handled.  The  longer  it  remains  exposed,  the  larger 
it  becomes  and  the  more  dark  in  color  it  appears.  Finally,  it  may 
become  dry  and  show  deep  cracks  or  fissures  on  its  surface.  The 
prolapsed  part  may  itch  very  severely,  and  as  a  result  the  hog  rubs 
it  against  fence  posts,  the  walls  of  the  shed,  and  other  convenient 
objects,  producing  a  more  severe  inflammation  and  often  severe 
injury  to  the  parts. 

When  allowed  to  remain  untreated  the  animal  loses  appetite, 
becomes  feverish,  and  loses  weight.  The  tumor-like  mass  finally 
decomposes  and  may  slough  off  if  not  taken  care  of. 

Treatment. — Prevention  consists  principally  in  proper  attention 
to  constipation  and  other  digestive  disorders.  A  mild  laxative 
given  to  the  bound-up  animals  will  empty  the  bowel  of  accumulated 
dry  fecal  material  and  stop  the  straining  efforts.  In  like  manner, 
diarrhea,  perverted  appetite,  and  intestinal  worms  should  all 
receive  proper  attention  in  order  that  severe  consequences  may  be 
afterward  avoided. 

Where  prolapse  actually  exists,  the  protruding  portion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  should  be  carefully  cleansed  with  a  warm  anti- 
septic solution  or  with  warm  water  and  soap.  If  badly  inflamed 
and  swollen  it  may  be  washed  with  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  alum 
or  with  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  cocain.  The  cocain  may  well  be 
applied  after  the  alum  has  been  used.  It  relieves  the  irritation 
and  will  allow  of  the  bowel  being  easily  replaced. 

After  the  tumor  mass  has  been  returned  to  its  natural  position 
it  is  necessary  often  to  use  some  artificial  means  of  keeping  it  from 
again  coming  out.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  taking  one  or  two 
stitches  across  the  anal  opening,  which  may  be  left  in  position  for  a 
couple  of  da3rs,  or  a  suppository  containing  I  gr.  of  aqueous  extract 
of  opium  may  be  pushed  up  into  the  rectum  once  or  twice  a  day. 
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CESAREAN  OPERATION 

In  some  cases  of  difficult  delivery  in  the  sow  it  may  become 
necessary,  in  order  to  save  her  life,  to  perform  this  operation, 
which  consists  in  making  an  incision  in  the  flank  and  removing  the 
pigs  by  cutting  into  the  uterus  and  taking  them  out  with  the  hand 
or  forceps,  after  which  the  wound  in  the  uterus  and  flank  are  closed. 

The  operation  is  a  somewhat  difficult  one,  and  yet  one  that  is 
much  less  dangerous  than  generally  supposed.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  the  great  Roman  emperor,  JuUus  Caesar,  is  popu- 
larly believed  to  have  been  bom  in  this  manner.  The  operation  is 
one  of  sufficiently  great  magnitude  that  it  should  hardlj'  be  imder- 
takcn  by  the  farmer  or  stockman,  and  especially  not  so  nowadays, 
when  skilled  veterinarians  can  so  easily  be  obtained. 

In  f)erforming  the  operation  it  is  desirable  to  place  the  sow  on 
her  back  uix)n  a  table  or  box,  which  is  so  elevated  at  one  end  as  to 
place  the  hind  quarters  somewhat  higher  than  the  front  part  of  the 
body.  It  is  a  good  plan  Ix^fore  starting  to  op)erate  to  irrigate  the 
external  genital  organs  with  a  solution  of  weak  bichlorid  of  mercury 
or  lx)ric  acid  solution,  and  also  to  empty  the  large  bowel  by  an  in- 
jection of  soap  and  water.  In  an  emergency  this  can  be  nedected 
witlu)ut  doing  any  great  harm. 

The  first  step  in  the  active  part  of  the  operation  ct>nsi5ts  in 
thori^ughly  scrubbing  the  tiank  when*  the  incision  is  goinc  to  be 
matle  with  soap  and  water  and  a  stiff  brush,  if  one  is  at  hand. 
After  thoroughly  cleaning  the  part,  it  should  l:»e  bathed  in  ali»h<J 
and  then  painteil  fnn^ly  with  tincture  of  icnlin.  which  is  ailowied 
to  dry  for  alx'iut  a  niinuto  Ivfore  the  cut  is  made.  In  jX'nV-miinj: 
this  ojx^mtion  it  is  liesirahle  to  have  one  large  knife.  whioL  is  u=«d 
for  the  incision  thn>ugh  the  skin,  and  a  smaller  knife,  which  is  used 
for  the  after  opemtive  incisions.  Sevend  needles  of  the  curre»i  aad 
straight  type  should  lie  ready,  and  also  sutures  of  catgut  aoKi  iiasL 
as  well  as  nimierous  forceps  to  grasp  bleeding  vessels^ 

If  convenient  an  anesthetic  may  be  given,  ether  banc  the 
preferable  drug  for  use.  This  makes  the  work  much  etsMr.  ssmI 
should  be  given  wherever  possible,  but  is  not  absohitcir  neinesBizT. 
as  the  work  can  be  done  imder  restraint  without  the  use  \!if  sat 
anesthetic  in  an  emergency. 

Ever>nhing  being  in  readiness,  the  large  knife  is  taikn  and  jb 
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incision  made  in  either  the  right  or  left  flank.  This  cut  should  be 
about  6  or  8  inches  long.  Sterile  hooks  are  now  introduced  in  the 
margins  of  the  wound  and  the  fat  pulled  to  one  side.  The  small 
knife  is  then  taken,  and  an  incision  made  through  the  shiny 
peritoneal  Uning  of  the  abdomen.  This  exposes  the  contents  of 
the  abdomen  and  pelvis.  The  hand  is  now  introduced  and  the 
uterus  located.  This  organ  is  then  brought  out  through  the  in- 
cision or  opening  in  the  flank,  and  wrapped  around  with  storilo 
towels  wrung  out  of  hot  water;  this  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
chilling.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  pack  some  sterile  gauze  around  the 
lips  of  the  wound  to  protect  the  peritoneum  and  intestines  from  con- 
tamination by  the  contents  of  the  uterus  when  that  organ  is  opened. 

An  incision  is  now  made  into  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  uterus 
over  the  body  of  the  organ.  Bleeding  vessels  are  quickly  picked 
up  with  artery  forceps  and  ligated  with  sterile  Ugatures  to  check 
bleeding.  The  contents  of  the  uterus  are  now  quickly  removed, 
including  both  the  pigs  and  the  after-birth.  The  pigs  in  tlie  oppo- 
site horn  from  that  over  which  the  incision  is  made  can  be  removed 
by  the  introduction  of  a  sterile  forceps. 

The  uterus  is  then  quickly  closed  by  a  continuous  catgut  suture, 
the  towels  and  gauze  removed,  and  the  organ  allowed  to  fall  back 
into  place,  care  being  taken  first  to  see  that  all  bleeding  vessels 
have  been  firmly  tied.  The  two  lips  of  the  peritoneum  are  picked 
up  with  forceps  and  sewed  together  with  sterile  sutures.  The  cut 
in  the  muscles  is  next  brought  together,  and,  finally,  the  incision 
through  the  skin  is  repaired.  The  animal  is  then  liberated  or 
allowed  to  come  from  under  the  anesthetic.  She  should  be  kept 
quiet  and  in  a  clean,  darkened  stall  for  several  days.  Diet  should 
be  light,  with  plenty  of  fresh  water.  After-treatment  consists  in 
the  use  of  tonics  and  proper  attention  to  the  wound. 

It  is  advisable  in  this  operation  to  use  all  reasonable  speed,  as 
it  seems  that  the  more  rapidly  the  operation  is  performed,  the 
better  are  the  chances  for  recovery  of  the  sow.  In  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  operator  the  percentage  of  sows  that  can  be  saved  by  this 
procedure  is  quite  high,  and  the  operation  is  well  worth  attempting, 
especially  in  the  case  of  valuable  brood  sows.  The  peritoneum  of 
the  hog  is  especially  resistant  to  infection,  and,  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  cleanliness,  the  after-results  will  be  good. 


CASTRATION 

By  Dr.  George  R.  Wbite 
CASTRATION  OF  BOARS 

Definition. — "Castration"  means  imsexing  the  male,  and  con- 
sists in  removing  both  t«sticiea. 

Objects  of  the  Operation. — Pigs  are  castrated  in  order  to  facili- 
tate their  growth  and  fattenii^.  Aside  from  the  above,  the  opera- 
tion has  a  tendency  to  improve  their  behavior  when  associated  with 


Fig.  99. — Tei*ticle:  0,  Giobus  major;  P,  epidiciymis;  S,  T,  spermatic  eari. 


other  hogs,  especially  sows.  Older  hogs  (boars)  are  often  castrated 
when,  having  reached  the  limit  of  usefulness  as  breeding  aninmls, 
it  is  decided  to  prepare  them  for  market.  Even  when  castrated 
boars  never  make  choice  meat.  However,  they  take  on  fleah 
(fatten)  very  readily,  and  their  characteristic  odor  disappears  to  a 
decided  degree.     Castrated  boars  are  known  as  "stags."     Ca8- 
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trated  pigs  are  referred  to  as  "barrows,"  and  it  is  a  well-recognized 
fact  that  "barrows"  command  a  higher  market  price  than  boara. 

Castration  is  an  operation  wtuch  is  universally  practised  wher- 
ever swine  are  raised. 

Age. — Pigs  are  best  castrated  either  two  weeks  before  or  two 
weeks  after  weaning.  If  the  operation  is  performed  at  or  near 
weaninK  time  it  has  a  tendency  to  retard  their  growth  and  develop- 
ment. If  allowed  to  run  too  long  they  become  "bearish,"  besides 
the  operation  is  more  painful  than  it  would  have  been  if  they  had 
been  operated  on  as  pigs. 


^'X 


Fig.  100.— Rcslraint  tor 

Season,— Hogs  should  not  be  castrated  during  the  summer 
month.--  while  flies  are  prevalent.  Best  to  operate  during  late  fall, 
winter,  and  early  spriiijj- 

Anatomic  Conf  onnation  and  Relation  of  Scrotum  to  Testicles. — 
The  scrotum  consists  of  two  pouches  fonncd  hyskin,sut>cutaneous 
connective  tissue,  etc.  These  pouches  are  divided  by  a  median 
line  ("raphtf")  and  fit  up  close  to  the  perineal  region.  These 
pouches  each  contain  a  testicle  (Fig.  99),  which  is  decidedly  shorter 
and  more  rounded  than  the  testicle  of  many  of  the  other  domestic 
animals. 
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Reetraint. — In  castrating  large  boars  it  is  necessary  to  take  the 
advantage  of  the  animal  to  a  very  decided  degree.    This  is  essential, 


Fig,  JOl,  -lU'^traiiil  vS  l;irnu  buur  fui 


vi^c 


Fig.  102.— Restraint  for  castratioa. 

first,  on  account  of  the  great  stren^h  of  the  animal  compared  to  its 
size;  and,  second,  on  account  of  there  beii^  no  favorable  part  or 
appendage  of  the  hog  by  wliich  a  firm  handhold  can   be   taken. 
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Satisfactory  restraint  may  be  had  by  several  different  methods. 
FiRure  100  illustrates  casting  and  tying  the  animal  by  bringing 
three  feet  together.  To  thus  secure  a  lai^e  hog  requires  consider- 
able time  and  much  cfEort,  besides  requiring  the  services  of  several 
assistants. 


Fig.  103. — Holding  pig  (ur  castration. 

A  favorite  method  of  the  writer  for  handling  large  boars  for 
this  operation  is  graphically  illustrated  in  Fig.  101.  It  consists  in 
placing  the  loop  of  a  J-  or  |-inch  rope  over  the  neck  and  behind  one 
shoulder,  after  which  throw  the  rope  over  beam  above,  and  allow 
the  assistant  to  draw  the  fore  feet  of  the  hog  off  the  Ooor  by 
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tendon  OQ  the  rope.  Thb  readers  the  animal  absolutely  helpleas. 
By  such  a  method  the  operator  with  one  assistant  can  handle  the 
largest  aize  ht^. 

Another  quick  method  of  restraint  for  operation  of  this  charac- 
ter is  illustrated  in  Fig.  102.    This  consists  in  placing  a  rail  or  bar 


Fig.  101.— lIulilinR  uniall  ahoat  tor 


ovpr  the  neck  of  the  lion,  wlierc  it  is  held  by  the  weight  of  an 
nssistiint. 

Figures  103  und  104  illustrate  two  methods  of  holding  small 
shoats  and  pip*  for  opcriition. 
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Instniments. — The  first  essential  to  dexterity  and  satisfactory 
work  is  a  Kood  sharp  knife,  and  I  know  of  none  better  than  the 
WilUams  all-metal,  stiff-handle  castrating  knife  (Fig.  105).  The 
Williams  knife  is  easy  to  cleanse,  and,  on  account  of  the  short 
handle  and  shape  of  blade,  il  is  a  desirable  knife  for  thi^  operation. 


I 


Fig.  105. — WUUauis'  all-mclsJ.  Htiff-handlr  caslralin);  knife. 

The  only  other  instruments  necessary  for  castrating  either  boars 
or  pigs  is  an  emaseulator.  The  most  satisfactory  emaaculator  for 
this  class  of  work  is  the  sheep  and  swine  emasculator  (Fig.  106). 
This  instrument  is  about  one-half  the  size  of  the  emasculator  used 
for  castrating  horses  and  mules. 


Fir.  1U<3, — Wheep  and 

Preparation. — No  special  preparation  ia  neces3ar>',  unless  it  bo 
to  have  the  animab  empty,  which  would  lessen  the  danger  of  injury 
from  handhng. 

OpenitiTe  Technic. — The  knife  and  emasculator  should  be 
steriliaed  by  Ixiiling  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  after  which 
immerae  them  in  a  pan  or  bucket  containing  2  per  cent,  lyaol  ttolu- 
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tion.     With   sterile   instruments,   cle&n  hands,   and   the  aninuJ 
properly  secured  this  operation  \3  simple  and  an  extremely  easy 


one  to  perform.     The  scrotum  is  firmly  unusped  and  two  bold 
incisions  (Fig.  107,  H,  I)  made. 
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These  incisions  should  begin  well  forward  on  the  scrotum,  and 
extend  sufficiently  far  backward  to  allow  the  testicle  to  be  removed 
from  the  scrotum  without  effort.  The  larger  the  incision,  the  bet- 
ter. These  incisions  should  be  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the 
median  line  (**raph6")-  They  should  be  from  i  to  1  inch — depend- 
ing on  the  size  of  the  hog — on  each  side  of  the  median  line.  If  for 
any  reason  the  first  incision  was  not  sufficiently  deep  to  penetrate 
the  tunica  vaginaUs  (sac  covering  testicle)  and  completely  release 
the  testicle  from  scrotum,  then  with  another  stroke  of  the  knife  this 
tunic  is  incised,  which  allows  the  testicle  to  escape  from  the  scrotum. 
The  testicle  is  now  grasped  with  the  left  hand,  by  which  it  is  ad- 
visable to  apply  about  one  to  two  pounds'  tension  on  the  cord, 
after  which  apply  the  emasculator,  A/,  to  cord  and  its  coverings,  L, 
as  close  to  the  skin  or  scrotal  incision  as  possible,  Ix^ing  careful  that 
the  instrument  is  at  direct  right  angles  to  the  cord,  after  which 
the  cord  is  severed  by  bringing  the  handles  of  the  instrument 
together  (Fig.  108).  The  opposite  testicle  is  now  removed  in  like 
manner. 

Sequelae. — Septicemia  (blood-poison);  peritonitis;  scirrhous 
cord;  tetanus  (lockjaw);  hemorrhage. 

SPAYING  SOWS 

Definition. — "Spa3ring" — scientifically  referred  to  as  ovariot- 
omy— means  unsexing  the  female,  which  consists  in  removing 
both  ovaries  from  the  alxlominal  cavity. 

Objects  of  the  Operation. — The  one  and  only  lx*neficial  result 
of  this  operation  is  to  facihtate  growth,  fattening,  marketing,  and 
slaughter  without  the  handicap  of  early  pregnancy.  The  economic 
importance  of  spaying  is  well  recognized  by  many  swine  owTiers. 
Formerly  the  operation  was  more  generally  practised  than  it  is 
at  the  present  day.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
what  would  have  formerly  been  termed  revolutionary  methods  are 
now  in  vogue  in  the  great  swine-raising  sections  of  the  Middle  West 
and  Central  States  in  raising  and  marketing  hogs.  This  practice 
enables  swine  owners  to  grow,  fatten,  and  market  hogs  as  early  as 
six  to  ten  months  of  age,  and  is  becoming  more  universal  each  and 
every  year.  Of  course,  under  such  circumstances,  spaying  would 
not  be  an  essential  operation.   However,  in  the  South  and  South- 
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west  the  older  methods  of  swine-raising  still  prevail  to  a  limited 
degree,  hence  it  is  in  this  section  that  the  operation  of  spayii^  is 
still  practised  to  a  limited  extent. 

Age. — The  operation  is  best  performed  at  four  months  of  age- 
However,  it  ia  permissible  to  operate  any  time  from  ajrty  d^v  to 
malmity  or  even  old  age. 

Season. — Sows  ahould  not  be  spayed  dming  "fly  time"  or  ia 
extremely  cold  weather.  Best  to  operate  in  the  fall,  early  winter, 
and  spring. 

Attfttomic  ConfonnatioD  and  Relative  Relatioa  of  Iniportant 
Organs  and  Parts. — It  is  well  to  rememl)er  that  the  FallofMan 


Fig.  lOfl. — Internal  genital  cffnaiiB  of  bow;  A,  Rectum;  B,  vaginii;  C,  bWJ- 
der;  D,  uterus;  E,  left  fallopian  tube  or  "horn";  F,  right  F&Uopiftn  tube  or 
"horn";  G,  ovary;  H,  H,  H,  intestines;  /,  kidney. 


tubes  ("hems  of  uterus")  in  sows  are  extremely  long  in  comparison 
to  size  of  animal,  and  that  their  course  is  decidedly  tortuous  in  the 
pelvis  and  abdominal  cavities.  The  importance  of  the  above  can 
be  more  thoroughly  comprehended  and  apprefuat^  if  you  will  care- 
fully observe  these  parts  and  their  relation,  which  is  plainly  illus- 
trated in  a  diagrammatic  way  in  Fig.  109.  The  body  of  the  ut«rus 
is  unusually  short  when  the  length  of  its  tubes  {"horns")  are  taken 
into  consideration.  The  cervix  (neck  of  womb)  does  not  project 
into  the  vagina  in  such  manner  as  ia  observed  in  most  other  dome^ 
tic  and  wild  animals.     On  the  other  hand,  the  vagina  and  ut€fuao(  i 
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the  BOW  are  continued  into  each  other  without  any  circumscribed 
limit  intervening  between  them.  The  "horns"  float  loosely  in  the 
abdominal  cavity,  and  are  found  closely  associated  with  the  con- 
volutions of  the  intestines.  The  broad  ligaments  are  mesenteric 
in  confonnation  and  character  and  are  extremely  thin  and  lax- 
The  ovariea  are  decidedly  lobulated,  and  closely  resemble  prape 
clusters,  being  suspended  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  vertebra! 
column  near  the  median  line  of  the  body. 

Figure  1 10  illustrates  the  external  as  well  as  internal  Renerative 
oi^ans  of  the  sow. 

The  abdominal  wall  in  the  flank  region  is  quite  thick  and  con- 
tains much  fat.  This  fat  is  encountered  between  the  skin  and  the 
external  oblique  abdominal  muscle.  More  fat  is  encountered  in 
mature  sows  than  in  younger  hogs.     The  skin  is  tiense  iind  tough 


Elg.  110. — ExUmal  and  inUmfJ  generative  organs  of  mitr;  A.  A.  Ovu 
B,  B,  Fallopiiin  lubes  or  "horna";  C,  ut«nu;  0,  vaginu;  £,  vulvn. 


in  consistency,  while  the  external  and  internal  obUque  abdominal 
muscles  and  peritonemn  are  comparatively  thin  and  delicate  in 
conformation.  The  alwve  description  applies  equally  as  well  to 
the  belly  wall  at  site  of  spaying  operation,  except  that  the  wall  in 
the  latter  region  is  somewhat  thinner. 

Restraint. — Proper  restraint  technic  is  as  much  an  essential 
in  spaying  operations  as  it  is  in  most  any  operation  in  animal  sur- 
gery. This  operation  calls  for  the  simple  and  easily  applied  rather 
than  the  complicated  and  intrinsic  methods  oftentimes  employed 
in  other  operations.  The  method  of  restraint  used  must,  of  course, 
depend  upon  whether  the  flank  or  the  belly  operation  is  to  be  per- 
formed. 
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If  the  abdominal  cavity  is  to  be  iuvaded  from  below  (belly),  the 
most  simple  and  satisfactory  method  of  restraint  would  consist  in 
looping  a  strong  cord  (window-sash  cord)  or  small-sized  rope  above 
the  hock,  by  which  the  animal  can  be  readily  aiispended  to  a  post 
or  wall  for  operation,  in  the  hanging  posture  (Fig.  110).  If  the 
flank  incision  is  to  be  resorte<l  to,  then  it  is  nece^ary  for  the  aninuiJ 
to  be  confined  in  the  recumbent  posture  at  an  angle  of  about  30 
degrees,  on  t'ither  right  or  left  .side,  depending  upon  which  (lank 


Fig.  Ill, — lieBtraint  (or  spaying  operation  (flank  method):  FInt  step. 


is  to  be  invaded.  One  of  the  best  ami  must  satisfactory  methods 
the  writ«r  haa  ever  employed  is  as  follows:  Procure  a  piece  of 
J-inch  soft  rope  about  6  feet  long.  Tie  the  free  ends  together, 
forming  a  loop,  as  shown  in  Fig.  111. 

Neirt  secure  a  2  by  14-infh  plank,  about  12  feet  long;  place  one 
end  on  the  floor  or  ground,  as  the  case  may  l»e;  either  spike  the 
other  end  fast  to  the  wall  or  suspend  it  by  means  of  a  rope  from 
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above  (B).     Now  make  your  rope  loop  fast  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
plank  with  a  screw-eye  or  a  spike  (-4),  or  it  may  be  fastened  by 
»ring  a  hole  through  the  plank  large  eoough  to  allow  the  rope  to 
be  drawn  up  through  and  held  secure  by  a  large  knot  in  its  ends 
This  should  be  so  arranged  that  when  the  hog  is  fastened  to  the 
plank  it  is  about  waist  high,  as  shown  in  Figs.  Ill,  112,  113.    The 
plank  should  assume  a  position  of  about  30  degrees.     The  operator 
staniling  facing  the  plank,  with  his  right  hand  toward  the  lower 

Fig.  113.— Restraint  (or  spaying  openttiun  (flank  metbod}:  Second  Mje^. 

end,  passes  right  hand  (i))  through  the  loop  (C),  anil  instructs 
assistant  to  grasp  right  legs  of  the  hog  and  bring  the  \x%  to  him 
placing  it  on  the  board.     As  the  assistant  approaches  with  the  h(« 
pass  your  left  hand  under  the  right  hand  and  rope,  grasping  left 
lind  leg  (£'},  while  your  right  hand  grasps  the  right  hind  leg  (Fig 
112).     Now  guide  the  left  leg  to  your  right  hand,  which  grasps  it 
The  left  hand  now  contains  both  huid  feet,  while  the  right  hone 
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grasps  the  loop  from  over  left  wrist  and  carries  it  back,  dropping 
it  above  anklea.  As  you  drop  the  rope  back  of  the  ankle  you  are  to 
say  "pull,"  meaning  that  your  assistant  is  to  pull  the  hog  down- 
ward on  the  plank,  making  the  rope  taut,  as  shown  in  Fig.  113, 
With  a  little  practice  a  sow  can  be  secured  by  this  method  in  le* 
than  five  seconds. 

Preparatioii  for  Operation. — One  of  the  most  important  eaeen- 
tials  to  success  in  spaj-ing  sows  is  to  have  the  alimentary  tract  abso- 
lutely empty  twfore  undertaking  to  operate.  This  can  best  be 
done  by  withholding  the  feet!  for  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  hours 


Fig.  113,— He 


.■qjiiying  oppriilion  (flunk  nii'th<Kl):   Third  3l*p. 


previous  to  operating.  During  this  time  there  is  no  special  ob- 
jection to  allowing  the  animal  free  access  to  water.  The  danger 
of  septic  infection  can  be  greatly  minimized  by  providing  clean 
quartere  before  and  after  operation.  Another  essential  is  to  not 
allow  the  boar  access  to  the  sow  previous  to  operation.  It  is  not 
best  to  operat*  during  the  period  of  "heat."  Pregnancy  is  a 
contraindication  to  successful  spaying. 
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Instruments. — Six-inch  curved  scissors  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving hair  from  site  of  incision.  Miles'  hook  knife  (Fig.  114). 
Hagedom  half-rircle  needle  No.  1  (Fig.  115).  The  Hagedom 
needle  is  here  specified  in  preference  to  aU  others,  on  account  of  iia 
curved  shape  and  cutting  spear  point.  No.  12  bniided  silk  and  a 
sheep  and  swioe  emasculator  (see  Fig.  106). 


Fig-  114.— Miles'  hook  knife. 

Suturing  of  the  wound  is  greatly  faciUtated  if  a  pair  of  Richter's 
needle-holders  are  available. 

Methods  of  Operating. — There  are  two  standard  methods — 
viz.,  Hank  and  uKdimi  line,  or  "Ix'lly."    fjich  have  their  advantages 

I     n     I 

^^P  tif,.  1 15. — HuKO'lorn  iNklf-ciirip  needle  No.  1,  ^^^^^^| 


and  disadvantages.     However,  taking  everj-thing  into  considera- 
tion, the  writer  greatJy  prefers  the  flank  method. 

Flank  Method 

Operative  Technic. — Sterihze  the  instniment^  by  boiling  or 
otherwise.  The  animal  should  be  properly  securetl  (see  Figs.  Ill, 
112,  and  113)  and  placed  on  tJic  right  side. 

Remove  hair  from  flank  by  clipping  with  scissore.  Wash 
bands  of  operator  and  left  flank  of  animal  with  2  percent,  lysol  solu- 
tion. With  hook  knife  (see  Fig.  1 14)  make  oblique  incision  1  inch 
to  ij  inches  long,  beginning  higli  in  the  flank,  1  to  2  inches  posterior 
(behind)  the  last  rib.  This  incision  should  run  downward  and 
backward  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  (see  Fig.  113,  0).    The  incision 
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should  penetrate  skin,  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  fat,  anc 

mean  all  tissues  down  to  the  peritoneum  (lining  of  the  ttbdoiniim 
cavity) .  The  peritoneum  is  now  carefully  punctured  with  the  poin 
of  the  knife,  after  which  stretch  or  enlarRe  the  incision  sufficiently 

o  admit  index-finger  of  the  left  hand.  With  this  finger  inside  o 
nbdomen  the  left  (upper)  ovary  ia  located   by  passing  the  finge 

)ackward  near  fundus  of  bladder  and  upward  toward  vertebra 
column  ("backbone").     The  ovarj'  can  be  readily  distinguishw 

rom  the  other  interaiidorainal  viscera  by  its  peculiar  feel,  as  i 
consists  of  hard  lobules  arranged  in  cluster  form,  simulating  amal 
grapes.      The  left  ovary  and  its  accompanying  Fallopian  tube 

"horn")  are  now  drawn  through  the  incision.    In  young  sows  the 

Fin.  11«.— /',  Oviirifs:  Q,  V:,\U\mn  iwU-  (■■ImniH");  R,  cm.i.inikl.or. 

eft  tulx;  is  ni)w  followed  back  to  the  bifurcation,  where  the  right 
tube  is  encountered.     The  right  tube  is  followed  until  right  ovary  is 
ocated,  after  which  draw  the  ovary  out  of  abdomen  through  inci- 
sion and  place  both  ovaries  (P)  in  eraasculator  and  sever  same  by 
closing  handles  of  instrument.      The  tubes  (Q)  arc  now  washet 
and  replaced  in  the  abdominal  cavity  (Fig.  116),  after  which  the 
ncision  is  closed  by  two  interrupted  sutures.     These  suturee  shouli 
be  made  with  a  No.  1  halt-circle  Hagedorn  needle  and  No.  12 

- 

1 

1 

1 
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braided  silk.  They  should  extend  through  all  layers  of  the  ab- 
domiaal  wail,  including  skin  and  peritoneum,  or,  in  other  words, 
should  Ije  what  is  known  as  the  "through-and-through  suture" 
(Fig.  117).  Sponge  off  wound  with  antiseptic  solution  and  re- 
lease the  animal. 

In  sows  which  have  given  birth  to  one  or  more  litters  of  pigs 
the  Fallopian  tubes  ("horns")  are  oftentimes  so  iai^e  that  the 
left  one  must  be  replaced  in  the  abdomen  before  the  rinlit  h  with- 


Fig.  IIT, — Abdominal 


drawn.    In  such  event,  of  course,  only  one  ovary  can  be  removed  al 
a  time.     However,  both  ovaries  can  alwa>'a  be  removed  through 


the  s 


3  Bank  incision. 


Median  Line  ob  "Belly"  Method 
Operative  Technic.— Sterilize  instnmienta  and  wash  hands  same 
as  for  flank  o[»eration.  With  the  animal  properly  secured  in  the 
hanging  posture  (Fig.  118),  the  hair  is  removed  from  site  of  incision, 
and  parts  cleansed  with  2  per  cent,  lysoi  solulion.  With  hottk 
knife  (see  Fig.  114)  b^n  incision  2  to  3  inches  below  pubis  and  J 
inch  to  either  right  or  left  of  the  median  line.  This  incision 
should  be  extended  downward  iibout  ij  inches  and  should  include 
all  tissues  of  the  abdominal  wall,  down  to  the  peritoneum  (Fig.  1 18). 
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The  peritoneum  is  now  punctured  with  the  point  of  the  liook 
knife,  after  which  enUirge  inoisiun  to  admit  index-finger  of  left  hand. 
With  this  finger  the  ovaries  and  tubes  are  readily  located  near  tlie 
median  line  of  the  body.  Thoy  are  drawn  through  the  skin  inci- 
sion (Fig.  119)  and  removed  with  eniasculator,  same  as  by  flank 
method. 

The  tubes  are  now  sponged  off  with  antiseptic  solution,  after 


Fig.  118. — Sow  properly  secured  for  median  line  or  "bi'Ilv"  operatio 
B,  hook;  C,  cord;  D,  luopa  above  hocka;  E,  incision. 


which  they  are  replaced  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  the  wound 
closed  by  two  or  three  interrupted  sutures  (Fig.  120,  F),  u^ng  the 
same  needle  and  the  same  size  silk  as  in  flank  method.  The  ani- 
mal is  now  released. 


r 
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Fig.  119.— F,  Ovariea;  G,  Fallopiun  lubcBur  ■■hum»'"i  H,  emawulalor. 
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Abobtion,  681 
causes,  681 
definition,  681 
following  use  of  serum,  380 
symptoms,  683 
treatment,  683 
varieties,  681 
viburnum  in,  684 
Abscess  as  complication,  376 

treatment,  376 
Aconite  in  parotitis,  540 
in  phar3mgitis,  542 
in  pleurisy,  598 
Animals,  dead,  burning  of,  113,  235 
dangers  from,  224-235 
deep  burial,  235 
disposal,  110.  235 
Antibodies,  328 

Apomorphin  in  acute  gastritis,  554 
Appetite,  depraved,  549 
causes,  549 
symptoms,  549 
treatment,  550 
Arthritis,  infectious,  520 
Articular  rheumatism,  637 
Ascaris  suilla,  658 

Bacillus  necrosis,  513 
of  hog-cholera,  87 

as  cause  of  cholera,  87 
of  swine  erysipelas,  511 
of  tuberculosis,  525 
pyocyaneus,  585 
in  malignant  catarrh,  585 
rhusiopathia^  suis,  511 
Barley  beards,  inflammation  due  to, 

568 
Barrenness,  677 

Belladonna  in  inflammation  of  bowels, 
561 


Belladonna  in  pharyngitis,  542 
Berkshires,  50 
as  breeders,  53 
associations,  54 
characteristics,  52 
distribution,  52 
history,  oO 

prominent  brooders,  51 
Big  China  brtHxl,  26 
Bile-ducts,  inflammation  of,  579 
caiLses,  579 
symptoms,  580 
treat  mont,  581 
Bismuth   suhnitrate  in   inflammation 

of  bowels,  561 
Black  Suffolk,  77 
Bladder,  diseases  of,  599 
inflammation  of,  607 
causes,  007 
s>Tiiptoms,  607 
treatment,  607 
Blind  staggers,  626 
Blisters  in  phar>'ngitis,  543 
Blood  in  scrotum,  696 
in  lu-ine,  599 
causes,  599 
sjinptoms,  599 
treatment.  599 
Blood-poisoning,  516 
as  result  of  dirty  needles,  519 

of  neglected  ^'ounds,  519 
causes,  516 
course,  517 
definition,  516 
echinacea  in,  520 
effects  on  man,  520 
meat  inspection  judgment,  520 
postmortem,  518 
prevention,  518 
quinin  in,  520 

T29 
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Blood-poisoning,  strychnin  in,  520 
symptoms,  517 
treatment,  518 
whisky  in,  520 
Boric  acid  in  sore  mouth,  538 
Bowels,  inflammation  of,  558 
belladonna  in,  561 
bismuth  subnitrate  in,  561 
calomel  in,  561 
castor  oil  in,  561 
causes,  558 
course,  560 
ipecac  in,  561 
laudanum  in,  561 
sulphocarbolates  in,  562 
symptoms,  559 
treatment,  560 
Brain,  congestion  of,  623 
fever,  623 
causes,  623 

postmortem  diagnosis,  625 
symptoms,  624 
treatment,  625 
hyperemia  of,  623 
inflammation  of,  623 
Brine  poisoning,  572 
Bronohiiil  glands,  132 

tubes,  inflainniatiun  of,  588 
Bronchitis,  ^iHH 
ojipilhiry,  590 
cauH<»s,  589 
H>^npt()nls.  589 
treatment,  590 
Bryonia  in  i)leurisy,  598 
Bullnose,  645 
raus<*s,  (V15 
Hympt^)m8,  645 
treatment,  64() 
Buzz2U*ds  as  caase  of  cholera  epidem- 
ics, HI,  114 
By  field  hnnnl,  26 

Caw)mkl  in  acute  gastritLs,  554 
in  inflammation  of  bowels,  561 
in  joint  and  navel  ill,  522 
in  phar>'ngitis,  542 

Capillar>'  bronchitis,  588 

Carbolic  acid,  poisoning  by,  571 

Carbolized  virus,  385 


Castor  oil  in  acute  gastritis,  554 
in  inflammation  of  bowels,  561 
in  pharyngitis,  542 
Castration,  710 
age,  711 
anatomy,  711 
definition,  710 
instruments,  715 
objects,  710 
preparation,  715 
restraint,  712 
season,  712 
sequels,  717 
technic,  715 
Catarrh,  acute,  583 
causes,  583 
definition,  583 
Hyini)toms.  583 
tr(»atment,  584 
malignant,  585 
causes,  585 
symptoms,  585 
treatment,  585 
of  stomach,  550 
Cattle  as  carriers  of  cholera,  118 
C-entrifuge<l  serum,  IW)1 
(Vrvical  lymph-glands,  130 
Cesarean  operation.  708 
after-results,  709 
history,  7()S 
indications,  708 
t^K'hnic,  709 
Cheshin',  73 

chara(;t eristics,  73 
disposition,  74 
distribution,  75 
history,  73 
origin,  73 
weight,  74 
Chest,  examination  of,  in  pneumonia, 

592 
Ch(\ster-Whites,  34 
characteristics,  37 
distribution,  38 
improvers,  35 
origin,  34 

reconl  associations,  41 
standard  points,  39 
Chickens  as  carriers  of  cholera,  1 16 
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Chill  in  pneumonia,  592 
Chionanthus,  581 

Chlorate  of  potash   in   pharyngitis, 
542 
in  sore  mouth,  538 
Choke,  545 
Comphcations  following  use  of  serum, 

408 
Congestion  of  brain,  623 
Constipation,  569 

causes,  569 

symptoms,  569 

treatment,  569 
Convulsions,  628 
Coryza,  acute,  583 
Cotton-seed,  feeding  of,  575 

poisoning  by,  575 
symptoms,  576 
treatment,  576 
Crotalin  in  epilepsy,  628 
Cysticercus  cellulosa,  676 
Cystitis,  607 

salix  nigra  in,  608 

Dead  animuls,  burning  of,  113,  235 

dangers  from,  224-235 

deep  burial,  235 

disposal,  1 10,  235 
Deprave<i  appetite,  549 

causes,  549 

symptoms,  549 

treatment,  550 
Diaphragm,  spasm  of,  566 
Diarrhea,  chronic,  565 
in  young  pigs,  562 
causes,  562 
symptoms,  563 
treatment,  563 
Diet  in  acute  gastritis,  554 
Digestive  tract,  diseases  of,  535 
Disinfectant,  formula  of,  95 
Double  treatment,  382 

dangers  of,  388 

effects  of,  383,  403 

how  given,  385 

in  h«althy  herds,  403 

indications,  383,  403 

reaction  following,  395 

spread  of  cholera  by,  396 


Dropsy,  renal,  603.    See  also  Renal 

dropsy. 
Duroc-Jersey,  44 

as  breeders,  49 

associations,  49 

characteristics,  47 

history,  44 

origin,  45 
Dysentery,  565 

causes,  565 

symptoms,  565 

treatment,  565,  566 

EccHYMOsES  in  cholera,  127 
Echafolta  in  joint  and  navel  ill,  522 
Echinacea  in  bloo(l-iK>isoning,  520 

in  joint  and  navel  ill,  522 

in  pig  bwl  fever,  686 
Kchinorhynrhus  gigas,  662 
Eclampsia,  628 

puer|)cral,  630 
Eczema,  617 

causes,  617 

symptoms,  61.S 

tnnitmont,  619 
Ehrlich's  sidcM^hain  theor>',  326 
Endbcarditis.  609 
Epilejwy,  627 

causes,  627 

crotalin  in.  628 

definition,  627 

symptoms,  627 

tn»atment,  628 
Ergot,  gangrt^ne  from,  575 

|X)isoning  by,  574 
symptoms,  575 
treatment,  575 
Erysipelas,     swine,     511.    See     also 

Swine  rryeipelae. 
Erythema,  614 

causes,  614 

definition,  614 

in  hog-cholera,  614 

in  swine  erysipelas,  614 

symptoms,  614 

treatment,  615 
Esophagitis,  543 

causes,  543 

course,  544 
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Esophagitisi  eymptoms,  544 

treatment,  544 
Efiophagiis,  inflammation  of,  543 
narrowing  of,  549 
obstruction  of,  545 
causes,  545 
course,  547 
diagnosis,  547 
symptoms,  545 
treatment,  547 
paralysis  of,  548 
causes,  548 
symptoms,  548 
treatment,  549 
stricture  of,  549 
causes,  549 
symptoms,  549 
treatment,  549 
Essex,  75.     See  also  Improved  Essex. 
Excessive  sexual  desire,  685 
Exposed  herds,  405 

Fairh  as  cause  of  cholera,  118 

Fake  serums,  317 

Falling  sickness,  027 

Fallopian  tubes,  anatomy  of,  718 

Fatty  degeneration  of  heart,  fill    ' 

heart,  (Ul 
Fayette  County,  Oliio,  placarding  of 
premises,  291 
(iuju*antine  rules,  2S7 
shipment  of  hogs  out  of,  2^M) 
of  swine  into,  2S7 
Firing,  technic  of,  (YM 
Foot-and-mouth  disejise,  ()40 

(lALLrSTONKS,  579 

Gangrene  due  to  ergot,  575 
Garg(»t,  ()91 
Gastritis,  acute,  5o() 

apomoqihin  in,  554 

calomel  in,  554 

castor  oil  in,  554 

causes  of,  551 

definition,  550 

diagnosis,  554 

diet  in,  554 

in  sucking  pigs,  552 

ipecac  in,  554 


Gastritis,  acute,  postmortem  appeir- 
anoe,  553 
fiymptoms,  554 
treatment,  554 
chronic,  555 
causes,  555 
course,  556 
definition,  555 
symptoms,  555 
treatment,  556 
secondary,  553 
in  hog-cholera,  553 
Gastro-enteritis,  558 

IlAMrSHIRE,  63 

associations,  65 
average  weiglit,  64 
breeding  qualities,  64 
change  of  name,  63 
characteristics,  64 
history,  63 
origin,  63 
Heart,  acute  inflammation  of,  609 
causes,  ()09 
symptoms,  609 
treatment,  tilO 
diseases  of,  009 
fatty,  on 

defeneration  of,  611 
palpi t4\t ion  of,  012 
causes,  012 
C()urst\  013 

diagnosis  from  thumps,  613 
symptoms,  1)13 
treatment,  013 
Heart -eliolera,  lesions  in  lungs,  149 
Heat  stroke,  VhMy 
I  I(Mnatocele,  ()9() 
Hematopinus  suis,  648 
Hematuria,  599 
Hernia,  09S 
inguinal,  099 
scn)tAl,  099 
c^iuses,  699 
operations  for,  701 
closed,  701 
open,  701 
symptoms,  700 
treatment,  700 


type,  17 
fftTorite.  IS 


f*2 

buyos,  flpTRfti  of  iLolttA  by.  116 
eoDdmuwd  for  niberrukksis.  525 
itch.  630 
lard  type.  IS 
louse,  64S 
[pg-cfaolenu  S5 
abdominal  tendemesK.  ISI 
acute.  166 
age.  100 
baciDuffof.  S7 
blood  infection.  91 
breathing  in.  176 
brpeds  attacked.  101 
cau.'te.  ^7 

of  death.  176 
chanipea*  in  urine.  177 
chn»nir.  1»j6.  1N"» 
cour?*  f»f  chrunic  xyjie,  1S5 
defiiiitif>n,  n5 

diacn<^^L«  *A  a'^uT*?  f'inri.  177 
early  spn^a*!.  v> 
effect  on  rattle  in'iu*"tr>-.  3>K 

on  >'*-in'-  ui'l'i^trv'.  31»i 
I W*>  i  UCt  IrTi .  •>  11  -3 1  .J 

entrance  to  N^iy.  n> 

eradirsitkin  of.  39ci 

fulminant  *ypf.  1»>'» 

ftentTiftl  •iLii«n»-i--  Iv) 

gerilEntphic  «ii.*Tnb<JTK>n.  103 

hi«*tor>'.  '<.> 

imjiortanre  of.  to  riry  dw^-lkTs.  rVK^ 

increase  of  rr-*i-tan«v».  !»» 

incubat km  fVThjil.  l.>^ 

infected  bowel  di'^hanrps*.  90 

lenon.«  an>un«J  ile«x*raJ  valve,  136 

in  abd'xninal  csi\'ity.  133 

in  blaiidfT.  145 

in  bones.  153 

in  brain.  153 

in  colon.  138 

in  heart.  148 

in  inte^ine*.  133 

in  kidne>'9.  142 

in  li^-cr.  141 


in  stcmach.  133 
in  tcmicfeft.  147 
in  thoranc  Ckvity.  14S 

lo!H»  from.  192 

h-mpb-flaDd  lesiott^  130 

ori|sm  in  United  ScatcK.  85 

pathokfo-.  123 

pmmtaiDP  of  deatlu^  179 

poeODottem  diafCDom.  125 

predisposni:  cawaw.  99 

preimancj-  and.  101 

prev«»tion  of.  ISS 

prp\-6ntive  measuTK^  I9I-2S6 

pulsic  in.  176 

r[*latk>a  to  food-qippjy.  lOS 

to  wat€r^aippiy.  106 
n?meilie?,  294 
ytf^-it  »n  •  if  « iCTurrpnce.  101 

r^TdZU.  315 

ift^-r-**:!!^-  .if  hoes.  375 
bie»i!:r^  fijf.  ;5.>| 
by  whom  :^iniinL<t<T««i.  423 
ch'.»i«>-  of  r:i*!h.»i.  4*».i 
clini'^o:  i>-u!t>.  424 

di-o»v.-r.'  .•:',  .316 
tfi«.r>-  '<(.  320 
>ci»-i2Tinc  hasi*  of.  320 
«1'>^  I  •/.  371 

i'jLrW  ♦vj -Anient s  with.  31^ 
1'J12-1'.^13  *  \i»Tim<'nis  31S 
«-xj»erinM*nt-i,  424 
inj'-r'ion  outfit,  :>W 
kff-pini:  f^tialitie^  of.  .Vio 
man'ifj'^tiin*  of.  331 
nK-th'-l-i '»:  a««\  36t» 
•sri^-ntific  ba.<i«  of.  330 
<in«Ie  metboii  of  use.  367 
sit*'s  fif  injection  of.  377 
inimnuuy  of  expmment«.  509 

of  a-^  of.  412 
t*>stin«  i»f.  3»i2 

tuherrulin  ti-s^t  nerefi«ar>-.  529 
u-ie  of.  in  -wine  plague.  419 
skin  lesion.*.  126 
!«preail  of.  S^ 
?unimar>'  of  rau^ops.  92 
of  j>reventive  mea$urFtf.  295 
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Hog-cholera,  swine  erysipelas  and,  188 
Hymptoms  of,  166 
acute  type,  167 
chronic  type,  182 
fulminant  type,  166 
thumping  in,  176 
treatment  of,  188 
types,  166 

ultramicroscopic  virus,  88 
United  States  Government  remedy, 

294 
virus,  88 

handling  of,  02 
vitality  of,  94 
Hungarian  method,  350 
Hydrocele,  695 
causes,  695 
diagnosis,  695 
symptoms,  695 
treatment,  695 
Hydronephrosis,  603 
Hydrophobia,  522 
Hyperemia  in  cholera,  127 

of  brain,  623 
Hypcrimmunization,  329 
Hyposulphite  of  Hodium,  294 

IcTKRl'S,  570 

n(H)njit<)nini,  582 
Inununo  sows,  i)igs  from,  382 
Iinimmity,  320 
jicquircd,  321 
active,  323 
congenital,  321 
Ehrlich's  tluK)r>'  of,  326 
hereditary,  321 
natural,  321 
passive,  324 

relation  to  use  of  serum,  320 
summtuT  of,  324 
theories  of,  320 
varieties,  320 
Improper  feeding,  551 

effects  of,  551 
Improved  Essex,  75 

chiiracteristics,  78 

disposition,  78 

distribution,  78 

history,  75 


Improved     Essex,     importation    to 
United  States,  77 
origin,  75 
Suffolk,  79 

characteristics,  80 
distribution,  80 
history,  79 

importation  to  United  States,  79 
origin,  79 
Indigestion,  acute,  550 

chronic,  555 
Infectious  alx)rtion,  682 
arthritis,  520 
diseases,  84 
pneumonia,  420 
sore  mouth,  513 
Inguinal  glands,  131 

hernia,  699 
Injection  needle,  373 
Intravenous  injection,  348 

effects  of,  349 
Inversion  of  uterus,  689 
causes,  689 
symptoms,  689 
treatment,  690 
lodin  in  parotitis,  540 
IpcojK^  in  acute  gastritis,  554 

in  inflanunation  of  bowels,  561 
Itcli,  hog,  620 

Jaundk'K,  causes  of.  579 
liver  flukes  as  cause,  579 
of  newborn,  5H2 
c^mses.  5S2 
symptoms,  582 
treatment,  582 
symptoms,  580 
tn'atment,  581 
J(^rs(»y  Red,  45 
Joint  and  navel  ill,  520 
abscess  in,  521 
ciilomel  in,  522 
cause,  520,  521 
echafolta  in,  522 
echinacea  in,  522 
prevention,  521 
stimulants  in,  522 
symptoms,  521 
treatment,  521 
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Kerosene  emulsion,  fonnula  of,  655 

in  lousiness,  654 
Kidney  wonn,  667 
description,  668 
mode  of  infestation,  668 
symptoms,  668 
treatment,  669 
Kidneys,  chronic  inflammation  of,  603 
C3rstic  disease  of,  603 
diseases  of,  599 
inflammation  of,  599 
tuberculosis  of,  532 

Lard  worm,  667 
Large  white  hog,  68 
Yorkshire,  68 
breeding  qualities,  72 
characteristics,  69 
history,  68 
in  Canada,  71 
in  United  States,  71 
introduction  to  United  States,  71 
mange  in,  70 
Laryngitis,  acute,  585 
cauHes,  586 
symptoms,  586 
treatment,  587 
Laryngophar>'ngitiH,  585 
Laudanum  in  inflammation  of  bowels, 

561 
Liniments  in  pharyngitis,  543 
Liver  flukra,  667 

tuberculosis  of,  532 
Lobar  pneumonia,  592 
Louse,  hog,  648 
Lousiness,  648 
diagnosis,  652 

disinfection  of  quarters,  656 
kerosene  emulsion  in,  654 
locations  affected,  650 
rubbing  posts,  656 
spraying  in,  655 
symptoms,  651 
treatment,  652 
use  of  dips,  653 
Lunar  caustic  in  necrotic  stomatitis, 

515 
Lung  worms,  669 
description,  670 


Lung  worms,  mode  of  infestation,  670 
symptoms,  670 
treatment,  671 
Lun^,  changes  in,  in  hog-cholera,  149 

inflammation  of,  590 

tuberculosis  of,  532 
Lymph-glands,  130 

bronchial,  132 

cervical,  130 

changes  in  cholera,  130 

gross  lesions,  130 

inguinal,  131 

macroscopic  changes,  190 

mediastinal,  132 

mesenteric,  131 

of  thoracic  cavity,  132 

portal,  132 

precrural,  131 

renal,  132 

sublumbar,  131 

submaxillar)',  130 

tulxTculosis  of,  532 

Major,  Governor,    proclamation    of, 

289 
Mammary  gland,  inflammation  of,  691 
causes,  691 
Phytolacca  in,  692 
symptoms,  691 
treatment,  691 
Mammitis,  691 
Mange,  620 

sulphur  in,  621 

transmission  to  butchers,  621 

treatment,  621 
Measles,  pork,  674 
Measly  pork,  674 
Meat  brine,  poisoning  by,  572 
Megrims,  626 
Mercury  in  parotitis,  540 

poisoning  by,  571 
Metritis,  686 
Middle  white  hog,  72 

Yorkshires,  72 
Milk  as  cause  of  tuberculosis,  526 

deficient  supply,  603 
Mouth,  sore,  infectious,  513 
Mulefoot  hog,  54 
associations,  50 
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Pharyngitis,  causes  of,  540 

chlorate  of  potash  in,  542 

liniments  in,  543 

8>'mptoms,  541 

treatment,  542 
Pharynx,  paralysis  of,  548 
Phytolacca  in  parotitis,  540 
Pig  bed  fever,  686 
causes,  686 
echinacea  in,  688 
symptoms,  686 
treatment,  687 
Pigs,  simultaneous  treatment  of,  406 
Pin-worm,  666 

description,  666 

mode  of  infestation,  666 

symptoms,  666 

treatment,  667 
Pitch  mange,  617 

scab,  617 
Placards,     Fayette    Co.,   Ohio,    292, 

293 
Pleura,  tuberculosis  of,  532 
Pleurisy,  595 

aconite  in,  598 

br>'onia  in,  598 

causes,  595 

course,  597 

definition,  595 

postmortem,  596 

prognosis,  597 

sjrmptoms,  595 

treatment,  597 
Pneumococcus,  591 
Pneumonia,  590 

causes,  590 

chiUin,  592 

oou^  in,  592 

examination  of  chest  in,  592 

infectious,  420,  595 

lobar,  592 

nasal  discharge  in,  592 

onset,  592 

postmortem  diagnosis,  593 

pulse  in,  592 

symptoms,  592 

temperature  in,  592 

treatment,  594 
Poisoning,  570 

47 


Poisoning,    blood-,    516.      See    also 
Blood-poisoning, 
btiae,  57i2 

by  carbohc  acid,  571 
by  cotton-seed,  575 
symptoms,  576 
treatment,  576 
by  ergot,  574 
symptoms,  575 
treatment,  575 
by  meat  brine,  572 
by  mercury,  571 
by  washing  powders,  573 
Poland-China.  23 
as  feeders,  32 
big  tj'pe,  31 
characteristics,  31 
distribution,  30 
histor>',  24 
improvers  of,  28 
litters,  33 
organizations,  29 
origin,  25 

original  breeders,  25 
popularity,  30 
Pork  nicjisles,  674 

meaislv,  674 
Portal  lymph-gland,  132 
Postmortem  examination,  rules  for,  126 
Potassium  permanganate  in  necrotic 

stomatitis,  515 
Precrural  lymph-glands,  131 
Pregnant  sows,  handling  of,  380 
Prolapse  of  rectum,  706 
Ptyalism,  538 
causes,  538 
symptoms,  538 
treatment,  539 
Puerperal  convulsions,  630 
causes,  530 

Ix)stmortem  findings,  630 
symptoms,  630 
treatment,  631 
veratrum  in,  631 
Pulse  in  pneumonia,  592 
Pyemia,  516 

Quarantine,  importance  of,  301 
need  of,  420 
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Quarantine  rales,  283 
in  Miasouri,  289 
in  Ohio,  286 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission 
rales,  421 
Quinin  in  blood-poisoning,  520 
in  rabies,  524 

Rabies,  522 
cause,  522 
postmortem,  524 
prevention,  524 
quinin  in,  524 
s\Tnptoms,  523 
treatment,  524 
Rachitis,  641 
Rectum,  prolapse  of,  706 
causes,  706 
definition,  706 
s>Tnptoms,  706 
treatment,  707 
Red  Berkshire,  45 

Rocks,  46 
Reh>'perimmunization,  359 
Renal  drops>',  603 
cause,  604 
frequency,  603 
postmortem  appetu*ance,  604 
s\nTiptoms.  605 
treatment,  605 
lymph-j^land,  132 
Respirator>'  tract,  disea.se8  of,  .583 
Retention  of  urine,  605 
causes,  605 
symptoms,  606 
treatment,  606 
Rheumatism.  637 
articular,  637 
causes,  637 
complications,  638 
course,  638 
muscular,  637 
symptoms,  637 
treatment,  638 
Rickets,  641 
causes,  641 

changes  produced,  642 
sjTnptoms,  643 
treatment,  644 


j  Ringworm,  619 

treatment,  620 
Round-worm,  658 

description,  658 

s>nnptoms,  659 

treatment,  660 
Rubbing  posts,  656 
Rupture,  698 

of  spleen,  582 

varieties,  698,  699 
Russian  breed,  26 

Salivation,  538 
Salix  nigra  in  cystitis,  608 
in  n\Tnphomania,  685 
Salmon's  hog-cholera  remedy,  2W 
Sarcoptes  scabiei,  657 
Scab  mite,  657 
Scours,  562 
Scrotal  hernia,  699 
causes,  699 
closed  operation,  701 
open  operation,  701 
s^-mptoms,  700 
treatment,  700 
Scrotum,  blood  in,  696 

water  in.  t>9o 
Si»pticomia,  516 

Serum,  abortion  following  use  of,  380 
bltHxl,  bleeding  for.  354 
c:irbolization  of.  358 
cooling  of,  358 
filtering  of,  357 
shipment  of.  358 
centrifugeii,  361 
fake,  317 

manufacture,  summar>'  of,  360 
orchitis  after  use  of,  378 
septicemia  following  use  of,  518 
Sexual  desire,  excessive,  685 
Sheath,  inflammation  of,  696 
causes,  696 
symptoms,  697 
treatment,  697 
SUver  nitrate  in  necrotic  stomatitis, 

515 
Simultaneous  treatment,  382 
Single  treatment,  367 

in  exposed  herds,  381 
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Single  treatment  in  fat  hog?,  382 
in  sick  herds,  381 
in  sucking  pigjs,  381 
indications,  381,  401 
Skin  changes  in  cholera,  126 
diseases  of,  614 
reddening  of,  614 
Slobbering,  538 
Small  Yorkshire,  65 
aKsociations,  67 
average  weight,  66 
breeders,  68 
characteristics,  68 
distribution,  67 
fatteners,  68 
history,  66 
Snuffles,  645 
Soot  of  young  pigs,  617 
Sore  feet,  639 
causes,  639 
Hymptoms,  640 
treatment,  640 
mouth,  boric  acid  in,  538 
causes,  535 

chlorate  of  potash  in,  538 
course,  537 
definition,  535 
infectious,  513 
prevention,  537 
primary,  535 
secondary,  537 
simple,  535 
symptoms,  537 
treatment,  537 
vinegar  and  salt  in,  538 
throat,  585 
Spasm  of  diaphragm,  566 
Spasms,  628 
causes,  628 
symptoms,  629 
treatment,  629 
Spaying,  717 
age,  718 
anatomy,  718 
definition,  717 
flank  method,  723 
instruments,  722 
median  line  method,  725 
objectn,  717 


Spaying  operations,  723 
operative  technic,  723 
preparation,  722 
restraint,  719 
season,  718 
Spleen,  diseases  of,  582 
rupture  of,  582 
tuberculosis  of,  532 
Staphylococcus,  517 
albus,  517 
aureus,  517 
Stephanus  dentatum,  667 
Sterihty,  677 

causes  in  female,  678 

in  male,  677 
diagnosis,  679 
treatment,  680 
Stomach,  catarrh  of,  550 

inflammation  of,  550 
Stomatitis,  535 
nocmtic,  513.        See  also  Necrotic 
iUomaiitis. 
Streptococcus,  517 
Stricture  of  esophagus,  549 
causes,  549 
symptoms,  549 
treatment,  549 
Strong>'lus  paradoxus,  669 
Str>'chnin  in  blood-poisoning,  520 
Subcutaneous  injection,  rapid  method, 
350 
slow  method,  350 
Sublumbar  lymph-glands,  131 
Submaxillary  gland,  130 
tuberculosis  of,  531 
Suffolk,  79.     See  also   Improved  Suf- 
folk. 
Sulphocarbolates  in  inflammation  of 

bowels,  562 
Sulphur  in  mange,  621 
Sunstroke,  635 
causes,  635 
symptoms,  635 
treatment,  636 
Surgical  diseases,  698 
Surra,  quarantine  of,  301 
Swine  erysipelas,  511 
bacillus  of,  511 
causes,  511 
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Swine  erysipelas,  diagnosis,  511 
from  hog-cholera,  511 
postmortem  findings,  511 
symptoms,  511 
judging,  18,  21 
back,  19 
carriage,  21 
chest,  19 
disposition,  21 
front  legs,  19 
hair,  20 
hams,  20 
head,  18 
hind  legs,  20 
hips,  20 
loins,  19 
neck,  18 
shoukiers,  19 
sides,  20 
skin,  21 
tail,  21 
plague,  420,  511 
lesions  of,  512 
use  of  serum  in,  512 

TiENiA  solium,  674 
Tail  bleeding,  353 
Tarn  worth,  59 
associations,  62 
breeding  qualities,  62 
characteristics,  61 
disposition,  61 
early  prize  winnings,  60 
histor>%  59 

im])ortancc  to  America,  60 
origin,  59 
Temperature,  importance  of,  371 
Testicles,  inflammation  of,  693 
causes,  693 
symptoms,  693 
treatment,  694 
tuberculosis  of,  532 
Testing  immunity,  344 
Thin  rind,  63 
Thorn-headed  worm,  662 
description,  662 
life  history,  663 
symptoms,  664 
treatment,  665 


Thumps,  566 

in  cholera,  176 

in  pigs,  566 
causes,  567 
course,  567 
symptoms,  567 
treatment,  568 
Tom  Corwin  boar,  27 
Tonic  powder,  557 
Trichina  spiralis,  671 
Trichinosis,  671 

description,  672 

mode  of  infestation,  672 

symptoms,  673 

treatment,  673 
Trichocephalus  crenatus,  661 
Tubercle,  532 

appearance  of,  532 
Tuberculin,  529 

tost,  344,  529 
intradermal    method     of     using, 

529 
methods  of  using,  529 
subcutaneous   method    of    using, 
529 
Tuberculosis,  525 

bacillus  of,  525 

causes,  525 

couj^h  in,  52S 

diagnosis,  528 

digestive  sym])toms,  528 

generalized,  528 

location  of  lesions,  531 

milk  iis  cause,  526 

of  kidneys,  532 

of  liver,  532 

of  lungs,  532 

of  mesenteric  glands,  532 

of  oviu^ies.  532 

of  pleura,  532 

of  spleen,  532 

of  submaxillary  gland,  531 

of  testicles,  532 

on  dairy  farms,  526 

postmortem  lesions,  530 

prevention,  533 

symptoms,  527 

transmission  to  man,  526 

treatment,  533 
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Ulcers  in  hog-cholera,  137 
Umbilical  h^-nia,  702 

causes,  702 

definition,  702 

operation,  702 

symptoms,  702 

treatment,  702 
Urine,  blood  in,  509 

causes,  509 

symptoms,  599 

treatment,  599 
in  hog-cholera,  177 
retention  of,  605 

causes  of,  605 

symptoms,  606 

treatment,  606 
Urticaria,  615 

Uterus,  infianmiation  of,  686 
inversion  of,  689 

causes,  689 

symptoms,  689 

treatment,  690 

VACri NATION,  322 

VaginitLs,  686 
Ventral  hernia,  703 
causes,  704 
frequency,  704 
symptoms,  704 
treatment,  705 
Veratrum  in  puerperal  eclampsia,  631 
Vertigo,  626 

Viburnum  in  abortion,  684 
Victoria,  80 
breeding  qualities,  82 
characteristics,  82 
Curtis  type,  81 
distribution,  83 
origin,  80 
Vinegar  and  salt  in  sore  mouth,  538 
Virulent  blood,  source  of,  333 
Virus  blood,  care  of,  341 
injection  of,  345 


Virus  blood,  keeping  qualities,  366 

methods  of  injection,  346 

point  of  injection,  346 

testing  of,  365 
carbolifled,  385 
care  in  destroying,  394 
cultures  as  source,  343 
dose  of,  388 

for  hyperimmunisation,  347 
field,  334 

in  hands  of  layman,  399 
injection,  345 

apparatus  used,  347 

intraperitoneal  method,  352 

preparation  for,  346 
intraperitoneal  method,  341 
manner  of  securing,  336 
pigs,  blooding  of,  336 

cost  of,  336 

injection  of,  335 

pr(»i)Hration  for  bleeding,  339 
propiu'ation    of,    for    use    in    field, 

364 
standiuxlized,  335 
stock-yard,  334 
subcutaneous  injection,  350 

Warts,  622 

Washing  powders,  poisoning  by,  573 

W^ater  in  scrotum,  695 

seed,  695 
Wheat  beards,  inflanmiatioQ  due  to, 

568 
Whip-worm,  661 

description,  661 

source,  661 

symptoms,  662 

treatment,  662 
Whisky  in  blood-poisoning,  520 
White  plague,  525 

Yorkshire,  large,  68 
small,  65 
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tions and  homely  similes  are  noteworthy. 

Prof.  M.  E.  Jafftt,  University  of  California  :  "  The  presenUtion  of  the 
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Dis§as9s  (Iff  Swm.  With  particular  reference  to  H§g-<h^€ra.  By 
Chauxs  L.  Lynch,  M.  D.,  D.  V.  S..  Professor  of  PatboloKy. 
Parasitology,  Materia  Medica,  Thenipetitic»,  and  Toxicolofcy. 
Terre  Haute  Veterinary  College.  Chapter  on  Castraiion  and  Sfy- 
img  by  Gbokce  R.  White.  M.  D.,  D..  V.  S..  Sute  Veterinarian  of 
Tennessee.    Octavo  of  600  pages,  iUustreted.  JuU  Omt. 

You  get  here  some  80  pages  on  the  various  breeds  of  hogs,  with  valuable 
points  in  judging  swine.  Then  comes  an  extremely  important  mono- 
graph of  over  400  pages  on  kog-ckoleraf  giving  the  history,  causes,  path- 
ology, types,  and  treatment.  On  hog-cholera  serum  alone  you  get  over 
200  pages  J  telling  you  how  to  manufacture  the  senmi,  how  to  use  it. 
when  to  use  it,  the  prophylactic  dose,  handling  of  complications,  etc. 
Then,  in  addition,  you  get  complete  chapters  on  all  diseases  of  swne 
and  a  chapter  on  castration  and  spaying. 


ss'  QMailntoi^nv(S  AmisilysES 


A  Laboratory  Manual  0/  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis.  By  A.  R. 
Buss.  Ja..  M.  D.,  Ph.  G..  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 
Birmingham  Medical  College.     Cloth.  $i.oo  net.  Just  Out. 

This  work  Rives  you  systematic  procedures  for  the  detection  and  sepa- 
ration of  the  most  common  bases  and  acids  and  in  such  a  manner  that, 
in  a  short  time,  you  will  be  enabled  to  gain  a  good  practical  knowledge 
of  the  thc<^r>'  and  methods  of  qualitative  chemical  analysb.  It  was  pre- 
pared specially  for  medical,  dental,  and  pharmacy  students  and  labor- 
atory' workers  in  these  fields. 

AsKer^s  CKemnsftry  aimdl  Toxicology 

Chemistry  and  Toxicology.  By  Philip  Ashek,  Ph.  G..  M.  D.,  Dean 
and  Professor  of  Chemistry,  New  Orleans  College  of  Pharmacy. 
i2mo  of  190  pages.     Cloth.  $1.2$  net.  Just  Roady. 

It  was  Dr.  .Usher's  constant  aim  to  make  this  work  unusually  practical. 
You  get  chapters  on  molecular  and  atomic  weights,  non-metallic  ele- 
ments, the  metallic  elements,  carbon  and  its  compounds,  the  acids, 
physiologic  chemistr>'  (proteins,  milk,  urine),  giving  the  tcchnic  for  the 
tests,  the  formulas,  chemical  equations,  etc.  Throughout  the  book  the 
application  of  chemical  knowledge  is  emphasized. 
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jB^dkaimaini's  V  eterinary  IBacteriology 

VtteritMry  BmcttrMtgy.     Bf  Robbrt  E.  Buchanan,  Ph.  D., 
ProfoMor  of  Bftcteriolofy  in  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agiicalture 
and    Mechanic    Aru.     Ocuvo  of  516    pages,  914  Uliutrations 
Cloth,  I3.00  net. 

Professor  Buchanan's  new  work  goes  minutely  into  the  consideration 
of  immunity,  opsonic  index,  reproduction,  sterilization,  antiseptics, 
biochemic  tests,  culture  media,  isolation  of  cultures,  the  manufacture 
of  the  various  toiins,  antitoxins,  tuberculins,  and  vaccines. 

B.  F.  Kmopp,  D.  V.  S^  Sute  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins:  "  It  is 
the  best  in  print  on  the  subject.  What  pleases  me  most  is  that  it  con- 
tains all  the  late  results  of  research." 

VeUrinary  Amaiomy.  By  Skptimus  Sisson.  S.  B.,  V.  S.,  Pro 
feasor  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  Ohio  State  University.  Octavo 
of  8a6  pages,  588  illustrations.      Cloth,  I7.00  i;et.     The  StamJAt  d. 

Here  is  a  work  of  the  greatest  usefulness  in  the  study  and  pursuit  of 
the  veterinary  sciences.  This  is  a  clear  and  concise  statement  of  the 
structure  of  the  principal  domesticated  animals — an  exhaustive  gross 
anatomy  of  the  horse,  ox,  pig,  and  dog,  including  the  splanchnology  of 
the  sheep,  presented  in  a  form  never  before  approached  for  practical 
usefulness. 

Prof.  E.  D.  Harrit,  North  DakoU  Agricultural  College:  "  It  is  the  best 
of  its  kind  in  the  English  language.     It  is  quite  free  from  errors." 

Sharp's  Veltermasy  Ophthalmology 

OpktkalmoUty  for  Vtterimarians.  By  Waltu  N.  Shaip.  If .  D.. 
ProfeMor  of  Ophthalmology.  Indiana  Veterinaiy  CoOcce.  lamo 
of  aio  pafM,  Ohiftrated.    QoCh.  $2.00  net. 

This  new  work  covers  a  much  neglected  but  important  field  of  veter- 
inary practice.  Dr.  Sharp  has  presented  his  subject  in  a  concise,  crisp 
way,  so  that  you  can  pick  up  his  book  and  get  to  ''  the  point "  quickly. 
He  first  gives  you  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  then  examination,  the  various 
diseases,  including  injuries,  parasites,  errors  of  refraction. 

Dr.  G«orf«  R  dowmr^  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Fort  Collins: 
**  It  is  the  best  book  on  the  subject  on  the  market." 
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Jordlaiim's  G®ini<§rsill  Eacitsirnology 

General  Bacteriolcgy.  By  Edwin  O.  Jordan,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
of  Bacteriology,  University  of  Chicago.  Octavo  of  650  pAges. 
illustrated.     Cloth,  I3.00  net.  New  {4th)  EdUwm, 

This  work  treats  fully  of  the  bacteriology  of  plants,  milk  and  milk 
products,  dairying,  agriculture,  water,  food  preservation;  of  leather 
tanning,  vinegar  making,  tobacco  curing;  of  household  administration 
and  sanitary  engineering.  A  chapter  of  prime  importance  to  all  stu- 
dents of  botany,  horticulture,  and  agriculture  is  that  on  the  bacterial 
diseases  of  plants. 

Prof.  T.  J.  Burrill,  University  of  Illinois:  "  I  am  using  Jordan's  Bac- 
teriology for  class  work  and  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  best  text  in 
existence." 

Eyrci^s  Eacit(i]rn(D)l®gnc  T(gckiniic 

Bacteriologic  Tecknic.  By  J.  W.  H.  Eyre.  M.  D.,  Bacteriologist 
to  Guy's  Hospital,  London.  Octavo  of  525  pages,  illustrated. 
Cloth,  $3  00  net.  Stcond  Edition. 

Dr.  Eyre  gives  clearly  the  technic  for  the  bacteriologic  examination  of 
water,  sewage,  air,  soil,  milk  and  its  products,  meats,  etc.  It  is  a  work 
of  much  value  in  the  laborator\'.  The  illustrations  are  practical  and 
serve  well  to  clarify  the  text.     The  book  has  been  greatly  enlarged. 

The  London  Lancet:  "  It  is  a  work  for  all  technical  students,  whether 
of  brewing,  dairying,  or  agriculture." 

Gorkam^s   ILalboiraiftoiry    IBacfteooIogy 

Laboratory  Bacteriology.  By  Kkedbric  P.  GoRHAM,  A.  M., 
Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  Brown  Jniversity,  Providence, 
lamo  of  192  pages,  illustrated.     C'oth.  $1.25  net. 

The  subjects  of  special  interest  to  scientific  students  are  the  identifica- 
tion of  bacteria  of  water,  milk,  air,  and  soil.  Professor  Gorham  has 
succeeded  in  making  his  instructions  clear  and  easily  grasped  by  the 
student.    The  text  is  illustrated. 

Science  t  '' The  author  has  described  small  points  of  technic  usiially 
left  for  the  student  to  learn  himself." 
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Mill's  Nooioiail  Histology 

Normal  Histoloty  and  Orgattograpky.  By  Cba&lxs  Hiu,  M.  D., 
formerly  of  Northwestern  University,  xamo  of  4^3  pt^St**  337 
illustrations.     Cloth.  $2.25  net.  Now  (jd)  Edition, 

Dr.  Hiirs  work  is  characterized  by  a  brevity  of  style,  yet  a  complete- 
ness  of  discussion,  rarely  met  in  a  book  of  this  size.  The  entire  field 
is  covered,  beginning  with  the  preparation  of  material,  the  cell,  the 
various  tissues,  on  through  the  different  organs  and  regions,  and  end- 
ing with  fixing  and  staining  solutions. 

Ur,  E.  P.  Porterfieldt  St.  Louis  University:  "  I  am  very  much  gratified 
to  find  so  handy  a  work.  It  is  so  full  and  complete  that  it  meets  all 
requirements." 

IBdkmy  Oa^MolFlFy  H^uilbeir's  Hisltology 

Histology.  Hy  A.  A.  RAhm,  M.  I).,  and  M.  von  DAViDorr, 
M.  D.,  of  Munich.  Edited  by  G.  Cakl  Hubrk,  M.  D.,  Profeftsor 
of  Embryology  at  the  Wistar  Institute.  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Octavoof  538  pages,  377  illustrations.  Flexible  cloth,  I3.50 
n*t.  Second  Edition. 

This  work  is  conceded  to  be  the  most  complete  text-book  on  human 
histology  published.  Particularly  full  on  microscopic  technic  and 
staining,  it  is  especially  serviceable  in  the  laboratory.  Every  step  in 
technic  is  clearly  and  precisely  detailed.  It  is  a  work  you  can  depend 
upon  always. 

New  York  Medical  Journal :  "  There  can  be  nothing  but  praise  for 
this  model  text-book  and  laboratory  guide.*' 

K(S(8lF(8r's  Mnlnftary  HygEcena® 

Military  Hygiene  and  Sanitation.  By  LiEirr.-CoL.  FKAinc  R. 
Keefek,  Professor  of  Military  Hygiene.  United  States  MiHtaiy 
Academy.  West  Point.  lamo  of  305  pages,  iUttstiated.  Cloth, 
$1.50  net.  JutiRMdy. 

You  get  here  chapters  on  the  care  of  troops,  recruits  and  recruiting,  per- 
sonal h>'giene,  physical  training,  preventable  diseases,  clothing,  equip- 
ment, water-supply,  foods  and  their  preparation,  hygiene  and  sanitation 
of  posts,  barracks,  the  troopship,  marches,  camps,  and  battlefields;  dis- 
posal of  wastes,  tropic  and  arctic  service,  venereal  diseases,  alcofiol,  etc. 
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Pyl®'s  P(sirs(0)iffial  Hygndin® 

Personal  Hygune.  Edited  by  Walter  L.  Pylb,  M.  D.,  Fellow 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine.  x2mu'of  515  pages,  illus- 
trated.    Cloth,  I1.50  net.  Fifth  EditioM. 

Dr.  Pyle's  work  sets  forth  the  best  means  of  preventing  disease — the  best 
means  to  perfect  health.  It  tells  you  how  to  care  for  the  teeth,  skin, 
complexion,  and  hair.  It  takes  up  mouth  breathing,  catching  cold, 
care  of  the  vocal  cords,  care  of  the  eyes,  school  hygiene,  body  posture, 
ventilation,  house-cleaning,  etc.  There  are  chapters  on  food  adulter- 
ation (by  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley)  ^  domestic  hygiene,  and  home  gymnastics. 

Canadian  Teacher :  ''  Such  a  complete  and  authoritative  treatise 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher." 

Personal  Hygiene  and  Physical  Training  /or  WoHien  By 
Anna  M.  Galbraith,  M.  D.,  Fellow  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine.       lamo    of  371    pages,  illustrated.       Cloth,   ^.00  net. 

Dr.  Galbraith's  book  meets  a  need  long  existing — a  need  for  a  simple 
manual  of  personal  hygiene  and  physical  training  for  women  along  sci- 
entific lines.  There  are  chapters  on  hair,  hands  and  feet,  dress,  devel- 
opment of  the  form,  and  the  attainment  of  good  carriage  by  dancing, 
walking,  running,  swimming,  rowing,  etc. 

Dr.  Harry  B.  Boice,  Trenton  State  Normal  School:  "It  is  intensely 
interesting  and  is  the  finest  work  of  the  kind  of  which  I  know." 


cKdinisnci  ©mi  Ex(iircns@ 


Exercise  in  Education  and  Medicine.  By  R.  Tait  McKknzik, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Kducation.  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Octavo  of  406  pages,  with  346  illustrations.  Cloth,  $3.50 
net.  Adopted  hy  U.  S.  Arttty, 

Chapters  of  s[>ecial  value  in  college  work  are  those  on  exercise  by  the 
different  systems:  play-grounds,  physical  education  in  school,  college, 
and  university. 

D.  A.  Sargentt  M.  D^  Hemenway  Gymnasium:  "  It  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  physical  educator." 
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.    EUmenis  ^  Nmirititm,    By  Gkaham  Lusk,  Ph.  D.,  ProCeMor  of 
Phynology,  Cornell  Medical  School.    OcUto  of  40s  pages,  Ultu 
tnted.    Cloth,  I3.00  net.  Stcpnd  Ediium. 

The  clear  and  practical  presentation  of  starvation,  regulation  of  tem- 
perature, the  influence  of  protein  food,  the  specific  dynamic  action 
of  food-stuffs,  the  influence  of  fat  and  carbohydrate  ingestion  and  of 
mechanical  work  render  the  work  unusually  valuable.  It  will  prove 
extremely  helpful  to  students  of  animal  dietetics  and  of  metabolism 
generally. 

Dr.  A.  P.  BnibiJMr,  Jefferson  Medical  College:  "  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  presentation  of  the  subject  in  English.    The  work  is  indispensable." 

Howell's  PKysnology 

Pkysuitgy,  By  William  H.  Howbll.  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  ProlcMor 
of  Physiology,  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Octavo  of  loso  psges. 
illustrated.    Cloth.  $400 net.  Fifth Ediltpm. 

Dr.  Howell's  work  on  human  physiology  has  been  aptly  termed  a 
*' storehouse  of  physiologic  fact  and  scientific  theory."  You  will  at 
once  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  you  are  in  touch  with  an  expe- 
rienced teacher  and  investigator. 

Prof,  a  H.  Caldwell,  University  of  North  DakoU:  "  Of  aU  the  text- 
books on  physiology  which  I  have  examined,  Howell's  is  the  best." 


E(Sirg<sy'8  Hygii<sini<s 


Hxgi^n*.  By  D.  H.  Bbrcbt,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bac- 
teriolofy.  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Octavo  of  S9o  P*C^*  llh»- 
trated.     Qoth,  t^joo  net.  Fourth  Rditipn. 

Dr.  Bergey  gives  first  place  to  ventilation,  water-supply,  sewage,  indus- 
trial and  school  hygiene,  etc.  His  long  experience  in  teaching  this  sub- 
ject has  made  him  familiar  with  teaching  needs. 

J.  N.  Hvrtj,  li.  D^  Indiana  University:  "  It  is  one  of  the  best  books 
with  which  I  am  acquainted." 
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omrow's  Car®  of  IiaJMrsdl 

Immediate  Care  of  the  It^ured,  By  Albbrt  S.  Morrow,  M.  D., 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Surgery,  New  York  Polyclinic.  Octavo  of 
360  pages,  342  illustrations.     Cloth,  $3.50  net.         Second  Edition 

Dr.  Morrow's  book  tells  you  just  what  to  do  in  any  emergency,  and  it 
is  illustrated  in  such  a  practical  way  tnat  the  idea  is  caught  at  once. 
There  are  chapters  on  bandaging,  practical  remedies,  &:st-aid  outfit, 
hypodermic  injections,  antiseptics  and  disinfectants,  accidents  and 
emergencies,  hemorrhages,  inflammation,  contusions  and  wounds,  bums 
and  scalds,  the  injurious  effects  of  cold,  fractures  and  dislocations, 
sprains,  removal  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  etc.,  poisons, 
and  their  antidotes.  There  is  no  book  better  adapted  to  flrst-aid  class 
work. 

Health  1  '^  Here  is  a  book  that  should  And  a  place  in  every  workshop 
and  factory  and  should  be  made  a  text-book  in  our  schools.'' 

^meocaini  HlllTuisftDraftedl  Oncftnonnairy 

American  Illustrated  Medical  Dictionary.  By  W.  A.  Newman 
DoKLAND,  M.  D.,  Member  of  Committee  on  Nomenclature  and 
Classification  of  Diseases,  American  Medical  Association.  Octavo 
of  1107  pages,  with  323  illustrations.  119  in  colors.  Flexible 
leather,  $4.50  net ;  thumb  indexed,  $5.00  net.         Seventh  Edition 

If  you  want  an  unabridged  medical  dictionary,  this  is  the  one  you 
want.  It  is  down  to  the  minute;  its  definitions  are  concise,  yet  accu- 
rate and  clear;  it  is  extremely  easy  to  consult;  it  defines  all  the  newest 
terms  in  medicine  and  the  allied  subjects;  it  is  profusely  illustrated. 
This  new  edition  alone  defines  over  5000  new  terms  not  defined  in  any 
other  medical  dictionary — bar  fwft€.  There  is  no  other  medical  dic- 
tionary that  will  meet  your  needs  as  well  as  The  American  Illustrated. 
Why  not  then  get  the  best  ? 

John  B.  Murphy,  M. D.,  Northwestern  University:  "It  is  unquestion- 
ably the  best  lexicon  on  medical  topics  in  the  English  language,  and, 
with  all  that,  it  is  so  compact  for  ready  reference." 
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